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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

ESMOND AND TO THE LECTURES 

I Kj i-i 853 


Taut I. 

M y dear Smith,” my fiither once wrote, “ how would the hr 
turesdowithnoendofilluKtrationsI T. 0 • I wa« drawing 
those, and that made me write to you, —Yours, 

“W. M.T.” 


Hero me the sketches over the imgo in ^!s bonk as tlmy an* in 
my father’s letter- Oaptain Steolo with his cane and ixtriwig, Mr. 
Stonie m his bands atul buckles, Dr. Johnson pacing the street 
with Boswell by his side. 

As one reads tho Lectures on the Humourists, one feels how 
much my iiither was at ease with all these ixioplo, whom he IovihI 
and admirod. Hu trod in the actual footsteiw of Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and Steele and Addison. Ho saw tho tilings they had 
seen, heanl the echoes to which they had listened, ho walkni up 
the very streets where they hari walked. Ho was ono of thoin, and 
happy in their good company. Sir Walter also wrote of these 
times, also admired and a|>preoiated (dt these itersoiuditiM, Imt bo 
belonged to a difibront and more romantic world of chivalry and 
adventure. As for my fother so ho says in ono of his hitters tlio 
eighteenth century occupies him to tlie oxdusion almost of the 
nineteenth,” and ho carried its trwUtimm along with him. 

The first lecture was given on the Slst of May 1851. Ohariotto 
BrontS has descrilicd it, and Mrs, Knmhio has doscriliod It wad 
WiUis’s Booms, the assembled coi^^y, the undoubted sueoess of the 







A lAVlVUK 

Th«* Ta< turtr*H humour t otivulsoil tht. *um1m iitt with UiuvlUcr Mr 1 h*M 
nmnntr of rtathng ‘ How tlw‘ Jittlf Uu>y Il«‘t ’was higlUy imi«cvuvc, ami hrt 
vivid yet ckluate dcsi ripiiori of the Author of ‘Robinson CJrusoe’ in tlie Pillory, 
drew tears from tvtry eye* Amonj; the tompaiiy present we remarked Messrs. 
McIIuflje, MeUulhe, Mc(iuflie, Rt\d Me -.sis MeMiiin nml Mt Mrs. Col. 
McGaspn. (ol (JItubogie), Misb MtCraw, in a word all tht Notainhtie. of <mr town " 

•-^Ktldrummk IP'arfk* 
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venture. Mrs. Kemble’s fnendly, funny story is veil known, of the 
lecturer’s nervousness and of her trying to encourage him, and m her 
confusion and sympathy letting his manuscript fall from the desk; and 
there is that saying of my father’s which she records, “ that she had 
just given him occupation and distraction m sorting the manu- 
script, during the ten minutes he had still to wait.” I was scarcely 
in my teens at the time, and it is so long ago, that the facts are some- 
what confused, so that I have no details to add, except that we all drove 
home together, and I do remember his comfortable look of relief as we 
settled down in the family brougham and started away from Willis’s 
Rooms to homelike Young Street. Very soon the lectures ceased 
to alarm ; they became an integral part of his daily life. He used to 
make a little joke of his own reading, and descrilio ** Mr. Thackeray 
as having recited with unusual pathos the poem of ‘ How doth the 
little busy bee ’ to a large and enthusiastic audience.” W(i give a 
page from the ** Orphan of Pimlico,” which is too much to the point to 
be overlooked. The original drawing belongs to Mr. iKMilie Stephen. 

Requisitions and mvitations came from every part of the country, 
written in neat copperplate handwriiing, from various young men’s 
associations and hterary clubs. As time went on, there arow> a great 
deal of discussion over the lectunng. Friends remonstrated ; some 
said it was not proper work for him (our old friend Sir Edward 
Hamley was among these) ; others applauded, others asked liim to 
give pnvate readings at tlieir own houses —not for payment, but 
for their pleasure. It was certainly not for my father’s pleasure. 
Before long he began to get dreadfully tired of ** the business,” as 
he used to call it. But he was glad to get a rest from quill4riving, 
and to earn so much money— very much more than he ever earned in 
the same time by writing. The plans were maturing for the American 
journey, and meanwhile the lectures were being repeated In Ijondon, 
and continued at Oxford and Oambridge, and all over the country. 

Mrs, Shaen has given me the following letters, which were 
addressed to her &ther at Oambridge in the November of 1851 

« Dbab Db. Thaokhuly,— I want very much to g&b the Univer- 
sity opinion about some lectures which I delivered in June and Jidy 
last to a great audience in London, as you may have hoards * « » 
What pleased me most and best, Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Hallaia 
came almost every time^ I am going* to take these lectures to 
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Ainenca, and to make a little foitunc out of them, I hope, for my 
little people. If I ever get another fortune, I will keep it I must 
have the Vice-Chancellor^s authority. ... My man, S James, is 
the bearer of this, and destined to be my confidential man in 
Amenca He has a commission to find his way to Mr, Macmillan’s 
Library to see the person who arranges Mrs. Kemble’s readings for 
her, and settle about bills, tickets, and announcements. I hope he 
will bring me the news that you are very well, and have got my 
leave from the Vice-Chancellor.” * 

“Kensington, 1851 

“My DBAii Dr. Thackeray, — A sudden panic has seized me 
lest, in your good nature and desire to servo one of our race, you 
should think of purchasing tickets for you or any of my cousins 
for those lectures which begin to-morrow. Don’t you reniemlKir 
coming to prescnbo for me when I was ill at Cambridge, and 
asking me *if I thought you wore a cannibal,’ when I imulo some 
little proposition regarding a fee ? In like manner it would shock 
me to see my cousins bleed, ... I did not ask your hwlics the 
other day, because of my natural blushing boslifulness, and Ikk^jiuko 
I did not know whether ladies could attend ; but at Oxford there 
were dons and their donnas on Thursday, and I ho|m there may 
be some hwhes at Cambridge too, and that my cousins and Mrs, 
Thackeray will favour mo, if they arc so inclined.” 

“ Old Btoddart is my host at Oxford,” he writes to his mother. 
(It may bo remembered tliat in one of his schoolboy lettcirs ho siK«iks 
of “a friend of mine called Stoddart,”) “ It is curious, isn’t it, to 
bo arrived actually at the date when some money will bo put ))y for 
the young ones 1 Tliey will probably be worth £30 apiece to-nighi” 

Here is a note about one of those early ventures : — 

“My DHiAE Nait,-- Your dear papa had a hundred subscribers and 
about two hundred more people at the first lecture, which was very 
successM on the whole. And he l>egins to think America is farther 
off than it was, and that it wfil be a pity to leave England. , . . 

♦ My father had to obtain learo from the Univerelty lecturing, and 
when he went to Oxford, ho wa« advieed to apply in the pro|>er quartort hlmeelf. 
He was somewhat taken aback to find that hfs name was not known to the digni- 
tary to whom ho had to apply, nor hiwl this gentleman erer heard of “ Vanity 
Fair.” Some one happily was found to vouoh for the leotureris respeotabfiity. 



mu»s OF A LADT* 




In December he went to Scotland for three weelce, and wrote to 
his Mends Dr. and Mn. John Brown, with whom he had been 

•• "Wwmmt, JoKMOT 

“ Mr DHAJtt Mbs. Bbowh, — The children write mo firom a&r 
off that you hare written them a kind letter, and thouf^t 1 think 
it is twenty years ago idnce I left Bdlnbto^gh, I have not forgotten 
yon, and ^te a stupid line to say how do yon do, and the Dootor 
and Jock and Helen ? 

“ffinoe I came awe^ I have been out a-vMftog, sad write tbia 
on this grand, thick oii^ paper ftom a grand hoim, wheare I am 
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treated very hospitably as usual, and piopose to pass two or three 
days more, very possibly to try and work a little All this i>lcasuniig 
has unfitted me for it, and I begin to fancy I am a gentleman of 
^£5000 a year. ... I have no earthly news to send you, only the 
most stupid good wishes. But I wish, instead of waiting in my 
room up here for dinner and three courses and silver and cham- 
pagne, I was looking forward to 23 and that dear old small beer, 
and then we would have a cab and go to the Music Hall and hear 
Mis. Kemble. I sometimes fancy that having been at Edinbro' is 
a dream— only there are the daguerreotypes, and a box of that 
horrid shortbread still, and the hat full of money to be sure. It 
was not at all cold coming to London, and the town of l^erwick-on- 
Tweed looked beautiful, and I think my fellow-passenger must have 
wondered to see how cleverly I slept. Uo was a young Oambiidgo 
man, and knew your humble servant perfectly well. It was on the 
railroad I got the great news of Palmerston's going out. It didn't 
fnghten you m Rutlan<l Street much I dare say, but in the houses 
whore I go we still talk about it, an<l I amongst the number as 
gravely as if I were a Minister myself. Why do we 1 What does it 
matter to me who's Minister'! Depend upon it, 23 Rutland Street is 
the best, and good, dear, kind friends, and quiet talk, and honest beer. 

You see by the absurd foregoing paragraphs that I have nothing 
in the world to say, but t want to shake you and the Doctor by the 
hand, and say thank you, and God bless you. 

“W, M. Thaokkuav.'* 

In January ho says, '^Thoy make mo an offer of ^150 at the 
Portman Square Rooms — pretty well for six hours.” 

I have been surprised sometimes, reading the various criticisms 
of my father's work, to find how much-*- espetdally when he first 
began to lecture -people dwelt on his powers of criticism, his m^vere 
judgments, his sarcastic dosesriptions, whereas the other healing 
qualities are almost passed over. 

And yet the gift of appreciation was his in no common degree, 
the instinct of discerning true dignity and beauty in humble things ; 
that Christian gift of making simplicity great, of slicing what is 
noble and eternal in the most natural and commonplace facts. It 
takes a Newton to divine the secrets of nature from a hint ; a liach 
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can create a new heaven upon earth with the tiT*kling wires of a 
spinet, working in his own line, a week-<lay preachei, as luy father 
loved to call himself, takes peaceful leiteration of daily duty for his 
text, and preaches the suprcmaciy of goodness. 

Who will not remember the passage m which he says of great 
men They speak of common life more largely and generously than 
common men do; they icgard the world with a manlier counte- 
nance. . . . Learn to admire nghtly, tiy to fiequent the company 
of your botteis in books and life.” 

Oil the hist day of her life Mrs. Brookfield, my father’s lifelong 
fuend and mine, quoted this scntenco to me, with a sinih? and that 
bright steadfast look in her eyes, which ever Heem<‘d like an accom- 
paniment to her voice. 

Here is a quotation from a lett(^r of these times, in whi<*h, 
writing to his mother concerning some jieople m trtmblo, he says, 
“ Cowardly self-love cries out Save— save, or you may stjirve too. , , . 
So please God we will, and do that work resolukdy for the n(‘Xt 
year. I am very well in health, I think, having stavi^l off my old 
complaint, and the only thing that alarms mo sometimes is the 
absurd fancy that, now the money-making is lujtually at hand, some 
disaster may drop down and topple me over. But that*H a fan<ty 
only. . , , The novel is getting on pretty well, , . . and now Iet*8 
call a cab and go to Oxford.” The novel, of course, was ** hlsmond” 

“ Esmond ” did not seem to l>o a part of our lives, as Ptmdeimls ” 
had lieen. Although I liave senm the MSB. as it was written \ry 
Mr. Crowe to dictation, and also with pages m our own youthful 
handwntmg, I cannot rememlior either tlie writing or the dictating, 
nor even hearing ** Esmond ” spoken of except very rarely. 

My sister and I were a groat deal away at this time, staying in 
Paris with our grandparents, who were living just out of the Champs 
Elys^, in the Euo d’Angoulfeme, a street which has chang(«l its name 
with succeeding dynasties, (The Chamiw ElyH(5es happily remain 
Champs Blys^ still, im|)artially appropriate to the various govern- 
ments in turn, whether monarchical, imperial, or popular.) 

** As you are to be in Paris, my dearest fambly, for the ffites,” 
my fiither writes in August 1862, ** I send you a wonl and a gtKxl 
morning, and such a little history of the |>ast week m that time 
affords. 
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ESMOND AND THE LBdTURES 

“ F- j iiML does for me, »wl her brother nm« my errands. I hate 

been twice to Wdunond, where Mrs. If roedTes me with the 

greatest giacioinnees, and annnuiiecs t« dll Imt friends that I am 
the most agreeable of men— (hat she looks uiKm me in the light d 

a son. At one d these dinnere was Mr. B and his daughter, and 

if I had a daiigliter like that, all! can say ie, that I should hare a 
bore for a daughter. She amre ceased speaking to me the whde 
of dinner-time ; and told mo that tlw summisr was hot, the moun- 
tains were high, and so forth, and next me, on t’othor side, was a 
Tory nice, natoral, u(^y giri, that was worth a hundred of her. My 

ferour witti Mm P is not yet orer ; she sent mo a tabiact wahd- 

coat of green and gold, such an ugly one I but I shall hare it made 
up and sport it in Americ^^ and keep the remaimlw for pin ctuditoBS. 
... I sent away the first sheets of * Bsmoml ' yesterday. It nods 
better in print ; it is clover, Itut it is also stupid, no mistake. 
Other parts will 1» mow amusing, I l«)i»e and think.” 

“ I hare b«m living In the last wntary for weeks tost, in the 
day, that is; going at nii^it as irnusl into the jinwont age, until I 
got to feni^ myself almost as familiar with one as with the other, 
and Oxftod and BoUngbroko intewst me as much as litiMoIl awl 
I’alaKWstiai- mrew, veiy likdy. Th« preismt isiiitww are behiwl the 
worid, and not fit for the iiitclligwiw! of the nstioii.’* 

About the tmaslation of '* Esmond ” into Pnmeh he writes to 
his mother : I was going to write on this very little sheet of paper 
when your letter came in. Mr. D« Wail]y''s is the best o^, 
but is it possilde he oan give ns ss much as 4000 fmaml fhere 
most be some nMske, I fisur. I have given u|i, and unly had fbr 
a day or two, the Beta for the book in numbera ; it is uneh toe 
gam sad sad tor that.” . . . 

** The gnat Revolutiou's wemning, and the man not hen who’s 
tohesdlt liwiiidwwh«tih4whoteboni,aiidwlM»«iM!ivea The 
present writtors sm alt en^ibiyed sa by inatiwit in iHaamwiiig the 
old fiamemirk of snchdy awl getting it ready tor the smash.” 

To Body Stanley he writes alsmt the suns tiow, ** I an writhe 
a book of oat*threat nudsadboly sidtable to my stato, and hare no 
news of myself or mytxidy to give yon which riaitdd not be written 
m bladbedged paper, and lesM witit a hatohment.” 

My ftther ussd often to go off into the oouatey wito hk 
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work for a day or two, and among other plaoes ho hked South- 
borough, near Tunbridge Welle, where he used to stay at an inn 
and write. The summer when he was busy upon “Esmond,” his 
consms, Mrs. Irvine and Miss Selina Shakespear, were living on 
Rustmgton Common, and ho used to go over sometimes and 
spend the day with them. It was on one of tliese occasions that 
he drew the scenes from the life of laeuk-Genoral Webb here given, 
and which Miss Shakespear has kejit all these years. 

Meanwhile the Lectures contmued their course. He under- 
took a northern tour, during which, however, he still worked at 
his book. 


W. M. T. to Mns Cabmiohael-Smyth. 

“OnAsoow, l«52. 

^^Satwrday, Svnday, Memdtiy. — My dearest mother, I have had 
a working fit on me for the last many days, and have slaved away 
without a day’s intermission ; at home, at Brighton, and wgularly 
since I have been here too. I wish I had six months more to put 
into the novd: now it’s nearly done; it’s scaroo more than a 
sketch, and it might have been made a durable history, eompleto 
in its parts and its whole. But at the end of six months it would 
want othw six. It takes as much trouble as Maeaiilay's History 
almost, and he has the vast advantage of rememtieriug everything 
he has read, whilst everything but impressions— -I mean fiwts, datoi^ 
and BO forth— slip out of my head, in which there’s some great 
fiunilty lacking, depend upon it. 

“I came on Tuesday night. What a comfort to jmmi^ four 
hundred miles in twelve hours, reading a volume of Swift, and 
noting it, all the way, and got up like a man mart nuoming to my 
work. It’s true I couldn’t ideep fi» tiio infernal noise of the i^see. 
On Tbnrsday I wont off, aooompaniod by Mr. Stmm, to iBaUoob, 
on the brink of Loch Loiwnd, and paesod two clays there soribUing 
away, but in quiet and fresh air. 1 had a boat on the looh, and 
it’s very pretty, but not so very pretty after alL It’s nothlbg to tito 
Swiss lakes or KiDaroey. And I’m glad I didn’t bring the Uttie 
womflii, as I had half a dum^t of doing. . . . 

**fhe air is choky with dm smdee of ton dkesMuad fomm for 
miki todnd, and the whole landscape Idatked aB eeer iridi Indian 
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ink The steamers smoke more, and there are more of them than 
anywhere ^ — and after the pure air of London, I can^t breathe this, 
nor sleep in the noisiest Babel of a place IVe ever . , . 

man interrupted me in this para^aph yesterday, and we 
went out a-lionizing, after which no work was done Now my 
dearest old mother comes xn at the fag end of a day's writing, and 
that's sure to be a stupid, yawning letter Indeed, when isn't 
there a day's work of some sort in my life as it now is? You 
would have had many a letter but for that weaimess which makes 
the sight of a pen odious, and sends me to sleep of a night at home 
when I don't go into the world, A man must live his life. Circum- 
stance makes that for us paitly, independent of ourselves. . 

** The folks here don't understand in the least what I’m about, 
but are very coidial and willing to be pleased. One fat old 
merchant to whom I bi ought a letter mistook me, or rather took 
me, foi an actor (and so I am), and said, * Have the goodness to 
call upon mo to-monow at one o'clock.' Well, I should have gone, 
just for the fun of the thing, only the old l)oy, who had never hoard 
of me from Adam, heard in the meantime who I was, and came 
puffing up my stairs yesterday and took me out sight-seeing, and to 
dinner aftorwaids at his hideous house, where he dispensed hospi- 
tality very kindly to a dozen people, and put me in mind of T-— *'s 
good-humour and jollity and want of education. The rich man had 
toadies about him too, just as in other plaites. It was good to watcdi 
them— two of them woie painters anxious for commissions from him. 

“ I looked at Carlisle as we passed through with a (pieer feeling. 
I was offered, do you rememl>or? to bo editor of the (Jarlide 
Patriot the first year of my marriage, and refused, 1 think, 
because it was too Tory for me (it was in the Lonsdale interest). 
What queer speculations the might have beens are ! . . 

Thursday, February 26, 1B52.— I don't think I have got 
much good nows, or otherwise, to tell you since I last wrote. But 
my book has got into a more cheerful vein, that's a comfort, and 
I am relieved from the lugubrious doubts I had about it. Miss 
Brontd has seen the first volume, and pronounces it * admirable and 
odious.' Well, I think it is very well done, and very melancholy 
too; but the melancholy part ends with YoL 1, and everybody 
begins to move and l>c more cheerful." 
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“ I wish the new novel wasn’t so grand and melancholy,” he 
repeats elsewhere ; “ the hero is as stately as Sir Charles Grandison 
— something like Warrington — a handsome likeness of an ugly son 
of yours There’s a deal of pains in it that goes for nothing , and 
my paper’s full, and I am my dearest mother’s affectionate son, 

»W. M T.” 
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Again ho writes from Birmingham, from a fiiond’s hmw, “ Such 
a nice &mily— nice children, a sweet, kind wife, Yorke a i»6rfcct 
prize parson— pious, humble, merry, orthodox to the most lucky 
point, liked by everybody. Now I should like to like Yorke ! 
—not for the Mng liked, but for that happy orthodoxy, which is 
as natural with him as with AiWison and other fortunate people, and 
which would make my dear old (Inumy so happy if I had it” 
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Part II. 

It will be remembered that E FitzGerald, writing to P. Tenny- 
son m 1852, says, “Though I have had to march to London several 
times, I generally ran back again as fast as I could, much preferring 
the fresh air and the fields to the wilderness of monkeys in London 
Thackeray I saw for ten minutes; he was just m the agony of 
finishing a novel, which has ansen out of the reading necessary for 
his lectures, and relates to those times — of Queen Anne, I mean 
He will get JSIOOO for his novel , he was wanting to finish it and 
rush off to the Continent to shake off the fumes of it ** 

Here is another mention by my father of the new book : — 

“ Esmond looks very stately and handsome m i>rmt, and, bore 
as he IS, I think will do me credit Ihit the printers only 8<‘nd 
me one hundred pages a week, and at this rate will bo three months 
getting thiough the novel.” , . 

“I have just recovered from a fine panic,” he says m Sep- 
tember 1862; “my thiid volume was lost at the publishers. 
What on earth w«is I to do, tiiinks II That will keep me six 
weeks more at home, and that will enable me to have the cliildren ; 
but the missing volume cast up again an hour ago.” 

By this time the Amoncan journey was settled, and the time 
was getting very near for lus going. 

“ Four more days gone, and ^igain this is the very first minute 
for writing. I have been to Alderlcy for a day ainm , said atlmu 
to Liv<%rpool, and had plenty of audienco ; come to Tjondon by the 
night mail train, and amvod at poor dreary old Kensington yester- 
day, Sunday mommg, an<l all to-day have \mn busy till now. I 
found at home my women's letters, and my dearest old mother's 
postsenpt. I am glad to have such good accoimtH of you all, and 
have just sent off positively the last sentence of the ‘P^oiur 
dedication ; and if I had three hours more on Saturday, I would 
have been off by that lioat I think, so beautiful the weather is, 
and so tempting the sunshine. 

“ I hope to send you over * Esmond ' next week. God bless my 
children, and kiss everybody all round for the sake of son and 
father.” 
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“Now I am going to work for three hours, and to re-read 
‘ Vanity Fair' for a cheap edition." 

One of the things I remember his saying about “Esmond" I 
have already put mto pnnt It was when he exclaimed m pleasure 
and excitement, that a young publisher called G-eorge Smith — 
almost a boy, he said — ^had come with a liberal cheque in his 
pocket, to oiFer for the unfinished novel. 

I have also wntten of a sort of second-sight my father used 
sometimes to speak of. Occasionally when he described places, 
he said he could haidly believe he had not been theie, and in 
one of the battles in “ Esmond,” ho told us that the very details 
of the foreground were visible to him as he wrote, even to some 
reeds growing by a streamlet, and the curve of the bank by which 
it flowed I find a sentence in one of his letters which corroborates 
this impression, 

“ I was pleased to find Blenheim,” he wrote to his mother in 
August 1852, “ was just exactly the place I hafl figured to myself, 
except that the village is larger; but I fancied I had a<'tually 
been there, so like the aspect of it was to what I looked for. 
I saw the brook which Harry Esmond crossed, and almost the 
spot where he fell wounded, and walked down to the Danube, 
and mused mighty thoughts over it. It seems grand to walk 
down to the Danube ; but the Thames at Putney is twice as big 
and handsome as the river here ” 

Wo give a version of “ Midbrook ” going off on his campaign, 
which may interest my readers. 

“Esmond” was the only book of my father’s that was first 
published in all the dignity of three volumes. It came out in 
penwig and embroidery, in beautiful tyjio ami handsome pro- 
portions. How wen I can remember the iwicket arriving at Pans 
after he had sailed for America, and our opening it and finding 
the handsome books, and reading the dedication ! 

There are but one or two descriptions of places in the whole 
of “Esmond.” It is by allusion rather than by statement that 
the impression is given of that brightly painted, <acowded, event- 
ful time, which he gives back to us. Does not one almost breathe 
the mommg air when Esmond comes out of Newgate ! “ The Mow 
m the orange-tawny livery with blue lace and facings was in waiting 
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when Esmond caiiic out of prison, and taking the young gentleman’s 
slender baggage, led the way out of tliat oilious Ne^tgato, and by 
Fleet Conduit down to the Thames, where a iiair of oars was called, 
and they went up the nver to Ohelsey. Esmond thought the sun 
had never shone so blight , noi the air felt so tiesh and exhilarating 
Temple Garden, as they rowed by, looked like the Gaideii of Eden 
to him, and the aspect of the quays, wharves, and buildings by 
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the river, Somerset House, and Westminster (where the splendid 
now bridge was just Isiginiiing), Lainlieth tower and i»liMie, and 
that busy shining scene of the Thames swarming with IsMits and 
barges, filled his heart with pleasure and cheorfidness—aH well 
such a beautiful seeiio miglit to one who had Isiun a prisoner so 
long, and with so many dark thoughts deeisming the ghsim of his 
captivity. Tliey rowed up at length to the pretty village of 
Ohelsey." 
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It IS well known that Oastlewood was Olevedon Court m 
Somersetshire, and by the kindness of Sir Edmund Elton we are 
able to giye the sketch of the intenoi of the old hall (page xxviii) 
It is Kensington that echoes through the latter part of “ Esmond.” 
Once when we were walking with him through the S(iuare,” as 
Kensingtonians still call it, he pointed to Ko. 7 and said, “ That is 
wheie Lady Oastlewood lived,” and I think he added something 
about the ba(*k windows looking across the lanes to Chelsf*a. I 
have sometimes wondered whore Esmond^s lodgings were. Perhaps 
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ho lived in one of those old houses among the ganleim at Eronii»t<m ; 
for he meets Addison one niglit walking ba(*k to his lodgings at 
Fulham. Wo all know how C^olonol Esmond from Chelsea sp(‘nt one 
night at the ** Greyhound ” over against ” Liwly < histlewcKsrs house 
m Kensington S(iuare, the house to which the portrait of Frank 
Oastlewood by Rigaud was sent. There is a phituro of the old 
Pretender, magnificc^it and blue-riblKined, in the gallery at Dwuiden, 
which may have suggested the CastlewoiKl picture in very fact, 
for my father must have seen it when he was in Dresden 
about 186L 
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Mr* Egj?, R A , painted a xncture of Beatnx and Enmond, which 
IS now in the National Gallery, and which my father went to look 
at in the artist’s studio ; but there is a much more striking picture 
painted in the pages of “ Esmond,” when Harry, with his temble 
news, walks into the room where all the shop people and mantua- 
makers are crowding. The well-known epilogue will not be forgotten, 


r 
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when Esmond drives the crier away from under IJeiitrix’H window, 
wheie h(s is proclaiming the <leath of the Duke of Hamilton. “The 
world was going to its Immncss again, although duk<*» lay d«sid and 
ladies mourned for them. . , . Esmond thought of the miner, now 
galloping on the North road to inform him, who wa« Kail of Armn 
yesterday, that he was i)uke of Hamilton tcnlay, ami of a thou- 
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sand great schemes, hopes, ambitions, that were alive m the 
gallant heart, beating a few hours since, and now in a little dust 
quiescent.” . . • 

A few topographical notes for “ Esmond ” remain in my father’s 
writing 

Statue of the King in Stories Market, a very magnificent 
statue of Chailes II. and Time on horseback, trampling upon an 
enemy, all in white marble, at the sole cost of that worthy citizen 
and alderman, Sir R Vinei, Knt. Bait ” 

Golding Hquare — Fleet Brook. — This mighty chargeable 
beautiful work, rendering navigable the Fhat Brook, a dikh fiom 
the iivei Thames up to Holboni Bridge , the cunouH stone bridge 
over it , the many huge vaults on each side thereof to treasure up 
Newcastle coals foi the use of the poor.” 

The prisons were Newgate, Ludgate, and Queen’s Bench, Fleet, 
Marshalsea, New Prison, Whitechapel, and Westminster Gate nousc ” 
Exchange . — There lie many Excliangcs m liomlon, bchidcs 
markets and the Royal Exchange— as that stately building (jailed 
the New Exchange and Exeter Change, both in the Strand, where 
all attire for ladies and gentlemen is sold.” 

EanVe building m 1702 appeared, through a wood of 
scaffolding, the wonder and glory of the kingdom ” 

There are also some notes al>out the Duke of Marlborough. 
“Lord Oxford’s knowledge of the Dukes’s misdeeds; and that Lord 
Oxford, making the Duke know that his life was in his hands, was 
the reason of Marlliorough’s voluntary exile in the year 1712.” 
Also there are a few incidental notes-- 

“ The ranks wore their wigs m bags, and all have swords ” 

“ Plum broth at Christmas, and sillabub in May, were considered 
suitable dishes.” 

“ Queen Anne had forty-eight chaplains in ordinary,” 

The following letter to a friend of his in Paris has rmnaimHl 
among our papers : — 

“Dkar Foegotr, — I have just read the article in the Reme 
dee deux Mondes, and am glad to write a line of thanks and g(K>d-win 
to the author, with whom, as I think Pichot has already told you, 
I have been angry for these three whole years. 
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III 1851 , « 7)7 of luy Lectures, you wrote m a French paper 
published here that I had praised Addison in order to curry favour 
with the English aristocracy. My honour was wounded at the idea 
that a friend should make such a charge against me A critic may 
like or dislike my books, and of course is welcome to his opinion, 
but he has no right to attribute to me mean motives, or at least, 
I have a right to be angry if ho does. ^ And now I will give 
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you the history of Addison, whom T don’t like personaPy, but 
whoso humour I tulmire witli all my licart ; more tlian his humour, 
I a(inuro his conduct through life; rich or |KK>r, he was an 
upright, hoiKJst, dignifu*d giuitleman, a worthy nuin of letters ; he 
underwent bad foituno with cwlmirablo serenity I thought it 
was right to praise him tm one of our profession, and leave the 
reader to make his own moral from what I said. You have 
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seen there has been an absurd outcry here about neglected 
men of genius, about the excuses to be made for literary men , 
they are to get drunk, to bilk their tradesmen, to leave their 
childien without bread ’ 

“I have been earning my own bread with my pen for near 
twenty years now, and sometimes veiy hardl> too, but m the worst 
time, please God, never lost my own respect ’ 



JOHKSON. 

The picture of "another worthy man of letters " may i«rhaps 
not unfitly illustrate this correspondence. 
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Part III. 

When we went abioad the summer befoie my father sailed for 
Anienca, we met oui giandpaieiits on the Rhine, then we 
tiavelled on to Bwitzoiland, where my father left us. We did not 
see him again aftei we parted from him m Switzeiland But he 
wiote to us veiy often Heie is a letter to my sister fioni 
Augsburg — 

“ My dearest Min., — This morning came a little letter, which 
they might as well have given to me yesterday (You see I give 
you my other hand* as when wc walk ti>g(‘thei I give one hand to 
Anny and one to yon ) They might, I say, have given me the letter 
when I went to the post foi it yesterday, for theio it has been 
lying these thiee diys Ycstei day when I ai rived it was all ram 
and melancholy h(*i(^ and tinlay, Sunday, it’s all suushmo and 
pleasun3, the gr(‘at stieets thronged with p(‘ojdo— such ugly women 
in such caps * and liands of brass-musie blowing beautifully all about 
the town. It’s full of the most extraordinary churclies, pictures, 
statues, and gnueraeks of every sort. I wont into many chundies 
yesterday —one something like the splendid St. Ambrogio at Milan, 
you lenifiinljer, but spick and span now, and most byoooutifully 
gilt ])aiut(*d and de(?orated with tableaux representing St. Am- 
i)rogio’s life and miracles, in which latter anybody may believe who 
chooses. In one of the confessionals of another church, another most 
byoooooootifle sham-auti(iuc church, wheie I was at dusk, I heard 
whisswlusBwhisspenng in the confessional, and thou hummummum- 
brum the priest talking, and all this excited my awe and curiosity, 
and I thought to myself, perhajiB there is some lovely creature in 
there on her knees to a venerable fnar, confessing some most 
tremendous crime. But presently hopped out of the confessional 
a little old speckled hunched-hack frog of a creature m a green 
shawl, and plopped down on its knees and said some prayer — 
whieh it was quite nght no douht to say — ^but all the romance was 
gone at the sight of the queer little trot of a woman, who I am sure 

♦ He used hia upnght handwriting^ when ho wrote to my siator, bin elanting 
handwriting whon he wrote to me. 
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could have only had the most trumpery little sms to chatter about, 
and so I came out of the chinch not a bit better Catholic than I 
went m. Don’t you see, if she had been a lovely countess who had 
just killed her giandmother or sinotheied her babby, I might have 
gone on being inteiestcd and awe-stiioken but Pollv the cook- 
maid, who owns to having given a pie to the policeman, oi melted 
the fat into the grease-pot, I can’t go tor to waste inv comjfassion 
and wonder upon her And here’s the mistake ab<»ut these hne 
chuiches, pictures, music, and splendid and gracious sights and 
sounds Tvith which the Catholics entiap many people — then senses 
are delighted, and they fancy they are glowing religious, its a 
romantic wonder, not a leligious one. We must set to work to 
have the tiuth with all our hearts and soul and strength, and take 
caie not to bo juggled by unnanticalities and sentimentalities 
This chinch of St. Louis is ornamented with the most beautiful 
dolls you cvei saw, the bi:zo of life, and painted and tickled up in 
the most chaiming way, with pink cheeks, fresh-gilt glont‘s, white 
eyes, wooden lilies, and everything that’s ni(‘e. And the pefiple 
kneel before them in crowds and worship Madonna and her Sa(‘re<l 
Infant, and the beautiful St. Louis of Gonmga and the beautiful 
St Francis of the Indies — that is to sa>, ehanmng figincB repre- 
senting these holy iiorsons, an<l acting them in wooil But do I 
believe that the souls of the blest go al^out with gilt cart-wheels 
round their heads? Fiddledce. These are but ehihlish symbols 
and play — ami theio's the dinner bell j and as I love my children on 
earth, I know the Father of us all loves us.” 

The following letter was written to me : — 

My peakkht A., — I must ami will go to America, not because 
I like it, but because it is right I should secure some money against 
my death for your poor mother anti you two girls. And I think if 
I liavc luck I may secure nearly a third of the sum that I think 
I ought to leave behind me by a six months^ tour in the States. 
And you chihlren during that time must ermsider yourselves as at 
college; and woik, work with all your heart. You’ll never have 
such another opi>ortmuty ; when I come back, please God, your 
studies will bo mtemipted, as I shall want a secretary. So now 
please to learn French very well, and to play the piano if you cam 
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It will be a comfort to me m future days, wiieu shall be m 
some q^uieter place and mannci of life than here m London, and I 
shall like my women to make music for me I should read all the 
books that granny wishes, if I were you , anti you must come to 
your own deductions about them, as every honest man and woman 
must and does. When I was of your age I was accustomed to hear 
and read a great deal of the Evangelical (so called) doctrine, and got 
an extreme distaste for that soit of composition — for Newton, for 
Scott, for the preachers I heard, and the prayer-meetings I attended. 
I have not looked into half-a-dozen books of the French modem 
reformed churchmen, but those I have seen are odious to me 
D’Aubignd, I believe, is the best man of the modern Fiencli Re- 
formers ; and a woise guide to hwtoiicul truth (for one who has a 
reputation) I don’t know. If M Gohsaint argues that because our 
Loid quoted the Hebiew scriptures thorefoie the Scriptures arc of 
direct Divine composition, you may makti yourself (pnt(* easy , 
and the works of a leasoner who would mamtani an aigument so 
monstrous, need not, I should think, occupy a great portion of your 
time. Our Lord not only quote«i the Hebrew wTitings (drawing 
illustrations fioni everything familiar to the people among whom 
He taught, from their books poetic and histone, from the landscape 
round aiiout, from the ilowers, the children, and the beautiful works 
of God), ))ut He contradicted the ohl scriptures iiatly ; told the 
people that He brought them a new commandment — and that new 
commandinent was not a complement, but a contradiction of the old 
—a repeal of a l>ad unjust law m theii statute liooks, which lie 
would safer to remain there no more. It has iicen said an eye for 
an eye, but I say to you no such thing ; L<m your enemies, 

It could not have been right to hate your enemies on Tuesday and 
to love them on Wednestlay, What is nght must always have been 
nght, before it was pra(ttiscd as well as afktT. An<l if such ami 
such a commandment delivered by Moses was wrong, depend on 
it, it was not delivered by (hxl, and the whole question of complete 
inspiration goes at once. And the imsfortune of dogmatic belief 
18, tliat the first principle graiit(‘d that the book called the Bible is 
written under tlie direct dictation of God ; for instance, that the 
Catholic Church is under the direct dictation of God, and solely 
communicates with Him ; that Quashimaboo is the direct appointed 
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priest of God, and so forth — pam, cruelty, persecution, separation of 
dear relatives follow as a matter of couise What person possessing 
the secret of Divine truth by which she or he is assured of heaven, 
and which idea she or he worships as if it was God, but must pass 
nights of tears and days of grief and lamentation if persons naturally 
dear cannot be got to see this necessary trutii'^ Smith’s truth 
being established in Smith’s mind as tiie Divine one, persecution 
follows as a matter of course — martyrs have roasted all over Europe, 
all over God's worhi, upon this dogma. To my mind, scripture 
only means a writing, and Bible means a book. It contains Divine 
truths, and the histoiy of a Divine Chiiiucter , but impeifect, but 
not containing a thousandth pait of Him; and it would bo an 
untruth before God were I to hide my feelings fiom my dearest 
children , as it would be a sin if, having otluu opinions, an<l believing 
literally in the Mosaic wntings, m the six days’ cosmogony, m the 
serpent and apple and con8e<iuent <lsminatioii of the human race, I 
should hide thorn, and not try to make those I loved best adopt 
opinions of such immense impoi tance to them. And so God bless 
my darlings and teach us the truth 

“Every one of us m every fact, book, circumstance of life secs a 
different meaning and moral, and so at must lac about religiian. But 
wo can all love each other an<l say, * Our Father/ ” 

I have another letter of October 185*1 It as <latod Manchester, 
Liverpool, Alderley, Kensington, Uovent Garden “ I am writing 
this at the station, liaving missed the (juick tram, and not sorry 
to have half-an-hour to myself and my dearest girls. X have 
just said good-bye to Manchester, and stopped this mormng to 
hear Mr Scott address his Oollege, of which he is Principal A 
gentleman a Mr. Ow''en, left a hundred thousand pounds to f<rtmd 
an institution for educating las townsfolk, and Scott is tiie first 
head of the Colhige, and a very noble speech I thought he made 
to las boys and young men, and 1 washed I w^as a h>y myself 
that I might lt‘arn sometlung, but I am too old a boy to learn 
much now, I fear. You two must try an<l do so, and when 
you are at work, work with all your htiart, and don’t play with 
learning,” 

He sailed for America from Liverpool on October SO by the 
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Canada^ Captain Lang. The house m Kensington was shut up 
His publisheis gave him a dcspatch-box, his mother sent him a 
hfebelt, and made him promise not to leave it ];elnud We weie 
all very anxious and sad, but veiy glad he did not go alone 
Mr Eyre Crowe went with him as secietaiy *^Six months 
tumbling about the world will do you no haiin,” he wrote, offeiing 
the post to his young friend As the st(*anier was stiirting, a 
messenger arrived on board with letters from Mes-sis. Smith and 
Elder and the first copy of “ Esmond.’’ 

One of the faiewell notes was addressed to Dr John Blown ^ 
of Edinburgh. 

W. M. TiiAt^KKUVY to Dm Joirv Dkown, MJh 

“81 !Iiasiuw f^TiiiET, ravr:iu*(>(>L, 

“ Wednndau, (h'UAur 0 > lh.12, 

dear Brown, — Your constant kindm\-.8 (iewavcs. not 
more good-will on my part, for that you have, Imt better marks <*f 
friendship than my lazmcHS is imdincjd to show. My time is 
drawing near for the inyum I have taken places for self and 

Crowe, junior, by the Canada^ which departs on the 30th <»f thm 
month, a Saturday, and all you who pray for travelliTS by land and 
water (if yon do pray in your S<‘ot<di Church) are entreated to 
offer up supplications for me I don’t like going out at all ; have 
dismal presentiments sometimes, but the right thing is go ; and 
the pleasant one will be to come bac,k again with a little money 
for the young ladies. I Iiope to send you * Esmond ’ before I sail ; 
if not, it will follow me as a legacy. I doubt whether it will be 
popular, although it has cewt me so much trouble 

“I wish this place wen* like Edinburgh, but I only get a 
small audience, say 300, in a hall oapalde of holding 3000 at 
least, and all the papers will cuy out at the smallness of the 
attendance. At Man(*hcster the audience isn’t gi eater, but lot)ka 
greater, or the room is small, and though pecuniarily the affair in a 
failure, it is not so n^ally ; I air my reputation, and the people who 
do come seem to like what they hear hugely. 

* Tt H Dr John IJrown’B son who with a traditional kindness has ssnt rno 
the corrospondonco to quote fioin, 
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“Carlyle is away in Germany looking after Prcdenck the 
Great ’ I don’t know what Liteiature is about, I heard James 
Martineau (the Unitarian) last Sunday, and was stiuck by his 
lofty devotional spint, and afterwaids an old schoolfellow on the 
Evangelical dodge — ah, what lubbish 1 and so is this Inch I am 
writing I think it is partly owing to an iinc'omfortablc pen ; but 
with bad pen and good I am always yours and your wufe’s, Bincerely, 

“W M T" 


From Liverpool he wrote to Lady Stanley, “K(»t above 200 
people come to the lectures, and tlie Plulhaniifuiic Hall, the most 
beautiful room I’ve seen, is made for ho that the Lttle 

audience shudders in the middle, and the lecturer in a vast 

empty orchestra, wIkto th(T(* is a place foi 150 mu^ii luiis, if is 
like a dinner for twenty, and thiee |H.‘<>ple to eat it, Tia y g(» jiwa\ 
and say unto ea(jh other what a good diimei ami so foith, but I 
don’t think they’ll have the ermrage to come again 

“Who would like to be one of six in a theatre with a go(Ml 
actor perfoiming a good douch for a man’s vanity I 

“There is a ilostou lK>at sails on the .‘lOtli of Octob<*r, and that 
will be the steamer v\hi(*h will (‘nrrj Titmarsh and Ins lecture^ 

Mr Crowe desf^nbes the pubsengers on board the (UtnudH, 
“Lowell, fresh from Italy, coming up the (‘(unpanion ladder , ami 
a burly form m a wideawake hat, Arthur Hugh (dough, flu* poet 
and Oxford Don, , . 

And here the welcome letter which came to uu at Parm tiom 
the other side of the Atlantic, 

“I try townto a little with a my father, “now 

the troubles of sea-sicknoss arc over, tlio appetite come baek, ami 
the sky bnght overhead ; the s«‘a of a wfuidcrful pnrpk, except m 
the wake of the ship, wlwjre there quivers a long line of erm‘rald ; 
six sea-gulls are following after tlie ship, six hundred miles- tiiink 
of thatl Nobody really likes the sea; they go through with it 
with a brave heart, but the captain and all like the iireside and 
home a thousand times better. ... I find the vessel pitches so I 
can’t write, and my sentences lurch about and grasp holtl <»f any- 
thing to support themselves, so 1*11 stop. ... In that horrid littlo 
ca^bin below, where we are tumbling and rolling, and bumping ami 
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creaking in the roaring black midnight, you may be sure I am often 
thinking of you. I know you look at the sky, and G P * at the 
glass (I don’t mean the looking-glass), and speculate how the 
Canada makes way. Well, we have had the wind dead against 
us, and got on well in spite of it, and aie now some eleven hundred 
miles out at sea, lat. 50“ 32', long 27“ 36', I was tiying as I 
lay awake last night to see if I could understand the dilfeience 
between latitude and longitude. . . 

‘‘This moining, as I was full in a dream about A and M 
eating a pot of })ear’s grease and mistaking it for jam, the Admiralty 
agent wakes me to come and see the sun rise. Bucdi a royal 
.‘apparition • To see such sights witli the eyes is to pray with the 
heait . . We have had a tolerable liad i)assag(‘, wind against 
us all the way , even against that, except in the very bad weather, 
running ten miles an hour Isn’t it wondeiful'? Instead of going 
ovei 5 on thundenng wave, why don’t wc go right down and dis- 
appear ? Looking at the little lif(d)oIt and then at the ocean makes 
one laugh. The waves aio immense, about four of them go to 
the honson, but I’m disajjpomted in the grandeur of the prospect 
It looks small somehow, not near so extensive as a hundred land- 
scapes we have seen. Ami where shall we puss next Novomhcrl 
Shall we go to Rome 1 Shall I make a gocnl bit of money in Amenca, 
and write a ]»ook about iti I think not. It se<‘ins impudent to 
write a book, and mere sketches now are somehow Mow my rank 
xn the world— I moan, a grave old gentleman, father of young Imhes, 
mustn’t be comic ami grinning too miu^h, I wonder arc the entices 
praising or abusing ‘Esmond’'? I have forgotten all about him, 
and he seems like everything else, to have happened a hundred 
years ago, . . 

“ How wonderful the thing is that we should be here at all,” 
he writes in another letter. “On Tuesday evening, at alxmt half- 
past five, the captain goes on dock from dinner and sends a sailor 
aloft to look out. Bailor <*omcs down and says he can sec nothing. 
The minute after (jnpttiiu sends him up again. Again sailor s«*e8 
nothing. Oajitain sends him wp a third time. He sees Beaver 
Island light; so that we come three thousand miles over the 

^ This was always my father's abbrovJatioa for “Grand Papa,” 
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enormous pathless ocean, through storm and darkness, with many 
a day no sun to make observations by, and the captain knows 
within fifteen minutes when we shall see a particular little rock 
with a light on it. Seven hours afteiwards the ship came close 
up to the quay at Halifax, as if there had been a rope pulling us 
all the way from Liverpool And so the voyage ends with a 
laiis Deo ” 

One of the first welcomes he received on landing was from Mr. 
Prescott, with whom he dined the first Sunday at Boston. The 
next host to receive him, when he icached New York, was Mr. 
Henry James, the father of the good friend of these present days, 
wlio has told me that he can remember going as a little boy to the 
hotel where our lecturer was staying in New York, and watching 
Mr Crowe at woik upon a poi trait of his own father. All the 
national, well-known names follow m succession — Washington Irving 
and Dana and Horace Greeley and George Cuitis and Bayard 
Taylor and otliers less known to the outer world, but familiarly 
quoted m our homo, such as Mrs. Baxter and her daughters, for 
whom my father ever had a special affeetion. 

The first letter from N(jw York begins with a cheerful, “Now 
that I am here comfortably stittlcd with a hundred kind people to 
make your papa W(ilcomo, and two thouhand eveiy night to come 
and hear Ins lectures, doesn’t it seem absurd that w^e should all 
have been so gloomy and foreboding, so many evils at my going 
away? . . . 

“ Wo are up three pairs of stairs, in very snug rooms, at a very 
good hotel The people have not turne<l out with flags and drums to 
receive mo like Dickens, but the wolc^mio is a most pleasmit one. 
There is no speechifying or ceremony in it — everylMxiy hae rea<l 
Somebody’s book.” 


W. M T to MltH. PttOOTRK. 

“ Boston, Wednnduy, December 22, 

“ My DUAtt Peijbsni), — I should like to send you a longer letter 
than can be wntten in a quarter of an hour, when the mails close 
for the ship, which is on the slips to start for dear old home, 
but a word I know wiU please you to tell you how happy I am, 
what a many many friends I have found (I have found Beatrix 
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Esmond and lost my heart to her), and what a fortunate ventuie 
this is likely to prove to me. Last night was the lii^t lectiue here — 
twelve hundred people, I should think — and I left holnnd me near 
a thousand pounds at New Yoik, which Baiing’s house will invest 
for me, so that my girls will be very considerably the bettei for this 
journey, 

And grim Death, if ever he come to mo, 

Will hnd that I have the £, s d 

There^s a parody > I find I’m constantly talking ot d}in^ 
somehow, but hope to wait time enough to see the pot>r wne 
and children provided. It would have been woith while even 
for my books to come out here the publisheis aie libcKil enough, 
and will be still more so with any futuie thing I may tlo. As for 
writing about this country, aliout Goshen, about Canada flowing 
with milk and honey, about the fnciuls I have found lu.'ie, *iiid wlio 
are helping me to procure independence for my childnui, if I cut 
jbkes against them, imiy I <‘iioko on the instant. If 1 can Stty any- 
thing to show that my name is leally Makcp(‘a(*c, and to in<Tt*ase 
the soul CO of love between the two countries, tlieu (bxl C 

will The laugh dies out as wo get old ytni see, but the love and 
the tnith don’t, praised be (bid ’ and I begin to think of the renpon- 
sibihties of this here p(Mi now writing to yem with a feeling of no 
small awe. The fust name I heaid in the railroad gc>mg lienee to 
New York was my own, by a pretty child selling b(»t»ks, an<l I was 
touched somehow by his liesli voice and kind taee, and should li.ive 
liked to take him by the hand, So- -lure it is after fifteen y(‘arH, 
think T, hesre’s the fame tlujy talk about, my iinpressitm though 
was one of awe and humility ntther than exultation, an<l to pray 
God I might keep hon<*st ami tell truth always. 

This IS nothing but Kgo, but I know you like that. I ^yas very 
glad to get your letter. God bless you, and all yours, and my dear 
old Dicky Doyle when you see him. The smscess of * Esmond ’ has 
quite sur|)riHod mo, for I only looked for a few to like it. 

Write again to Appleton, New York, please, to yours afiee- 
tionately, W, M, T.” 

The little memorandum-book for 1852-53 gives the history of 
these eventful days ; that much of a history that can best bo told 
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by names and dates, jfirom which, as fiom the notes of a mnsic-book, 
the tune of the past can be played once more. There is a hst 
of places and leciuies all the way from Boston to Savannah, and 
fiom Savannah to England again, and the names of the hospitable 
people with whom my fathei chiefly spent Ins time, with the dates 
of their hospitable entertainments All noted m their turn, with 
the names of our old fiiend Mr, Synge, and Mr Oi amp ton, and 
Governor Fish, and many others. 

One of Mr. Lowell’s charming little invitations has bcfm 
preserved — 

“ CiAMiuiinGB, 30tk Ikccmtjcr 

My DEAU Sir, — Have you any engagement for AVe<luchday at 
Thuisday evening of next w'eek? If imt, wull >ou gne me one of 
them? Timmins, revolving many things, has df*<ud(*(l f»u a su/^per^ 
because he can have it under his own loof, and because he (*an have 
more pleasant people at it. He will fisk only cluhhahfv m(‘n, ami 
such as caii*t make Hpeeches You sliall either be carrunl ])af*k to 
Boston, or spend the night with us. Orowo survned it. — 
sincerely yours, J, K. Lowell.*' 

** Mr Prescott, the historian, is delightful,” my father wr<ite from 
Boston ; Mr. Ticknor is a great eity magnate and UttnnU in\ 
like the society of a rich Oathedial-town in England - gravi* ami 
decorous, and very pleasant and well rc*ad.” 

One of the first of the le<*tures wius deliv(‘rc*d in a T’^nitanan 
Chapel. My father was rather nerveuts when 1 h* found hi was (ex- 
pected to mount the pulpit, and asked wludluT the organ w(nikl 
strike up when ho entered. Ho not only gave leeture.H, but att(‘mh'd 
them. Bancroft was lecturing at that time ; so wim Tluuidorc 
Parker, the eloquent anti-Hlav(‘ry (diampion ; so was Mr. Home, 
whose rapping manifestations were then coming into vogue. We 
have one or two scraps pasted into an Amen(‘an serap-b(H>k, with 
various mystenous mesRages like telegrams from the unseen w'orld, 
merely mshed to my Maktpe<we y<m aryue of imparktncf^* 
This oracle is dated Dce^emher 1852. Here is another revelation, 
^^Owrmvrm may move the tahh*^ Ono of the messages on the 
same page may be spiritual, but it rather reminds one of common 
life* Heaee deliver to W, if. Tlyx^hray^ a hat or a mp 
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as he mai/ unsh^ and j^>^ace the same to the account of John U, 
Genin, 214 BioadtmyJ A stamp m the comer with ‘Genm, 
Broadway, New York,’ and the picture of a very tall hat, gives 
authority to the document 

A letter to Lady Stanley, written fiom Philadelphia, sums up his 
first impressions — 

January 21 , 1853 , 

“ All those fine plans of writing letters, which my friends were to 
keep and restore to me, and of which I was to make a l>ook on my 
return home, are of no avail I can’t see the country, I can’t write 
any letters , the business I am on prevents i he one and the other. 
I am making and leceivmg visits all day long, going out to dinner 
and supper prodigiously, and perfectly drunk with the number of 
now acquaiiitancoB ])ouiod into me. I tremble as I walk the streets 
here, lest every man 1 meet ih my fiiend of last night, who will be 
offended of course if I forgot him It is like a man canvassing, but 
the canvass begins alresh m every new city, and goes on till I am 
perfectly w(*ary of shaking hamls and a<*ting Do you know that 
there are ovoi five liundied thousand inhabitants in this town? The 
great impn^ssion I have got in going about is how small ami dwmdletl 
the old country is, and how great and strong the new Hc‘ie I must 
go, Mr, M‘ Michael of the Jfotth jhnencan inquirer is 1m‘1ow. 

“It iH twi> hours aftei wards, M^Miehael and I have lK*.cn to 
th(» Mint (shake han<ls with evciybo<ly), which is a beautiful insti- 
tution, of which the Philadelphians hu\e a light to be proud, to the 
Free School (shake hands with all the piofeasors), a capital schesd 
too, seemingly, where the young(*Ht boys know much more than I 
do, whore it is a good thing to think small t>i‘cr of one’s self, com- 
paring one’s own ignoranco with the knowledge of these little ones. 
I am making money pretty well, ami iiavc put by already nearly 
two tliousnnd poumls since I liave been hero ; and do you know that 
the common interasi lujre is eight per cent*, as safe as English 
Funds, they tell me K . * I h<i|)e to make nearly double what I have 
before I bond my steps homeward, and then shall get ready some 
Iresh lectures for a new campaign. They will bear mo over again in 
this cfiuiitry, and like me, 1 believe. I have nothing but praise and 
kindness, except from some of the Boston papers, who firo<l into me, 
and said I was a humbug. But Boston i» the centre of lecturing ; 
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lecturers go out thence to all quarters of the Union, lecturers who 
only get one dollar to my ten, and who are at least quite as good as 
I am, hence animosities and natural heart-bui rungs ^ and I don’t care, 
so long as the reason is ■witii them, and the dollars with me. I 
find wonderfully little difference in manners, an accent not quite likf‘ 
ours , but why should it be 1 Why should not Jordan be as good as 
Abana and Phaipar, nveis of Damawais Even the dress of the 
New York girls, which struck me as odious at first on account of 
their splendaciousness, I think now quite handfxmio. I have found 
kind matrons and pretty girls eveiywheie, and m Boston very good, 
fogeyfied, literal y society, wuth everywhoio a love for th(i old (iountrv 
quite cunous, nay, touching, to remark. Tlic> an* great about pro 
nunciation efli)ecially, and take down at rtiv l(M*turcs words which 
this present ai biter of English pitmounces differently to th<*ia. If 
Carlyle comes, I wonder whether they will take him as an exemplar, 
Crowe IS my comfoit and delight in life , he is woith his weight in 
gold. Everybody lectures in this couutiy, and it isn’t, iu>r any 
trade or calling else, for tliat matter, tlnmght tufm ditj Nor is a 
man thought the worse of for showniig a little indcpeutlenee For 
instance, when I came here tliey told me it w'as usual for l<‘(‘turerh 
(Mr. B. of London had done it) to call upon all tin* (‘ditors of all 
the papers, hat in hand, and ask thmn to pulf my b^etuioh. Says i, 
*ril see them all . . . here I used a strong (*xprchSion, which jou 
will find in the Athanasian Creed. Well, th(*y wxre pleused rather 
than otherwise, and now the papers are puffing rue so as to make 
me blush.’^ 

After Philadelphia, where Mr. Reid made the trav<*llerH ai 
home, e 4 ime Baltimore and Washington, and interminable 
succession of balls, parties, banqueta at the British Emlmssy and 
elsewhere.” Sir John Orampton was ambassador m those days, 
President Fillmore was at the WWte House, and for three weeks 
lecturing and hospitality alternated. Then they took steamer to 
Richmond. “ I sketched the distant outline of Mr. Washington’s 
home,” says Mr. Crowe, “and we tried to spot the new Oastlewood, 
which was raised on the beautiful banks of the Potomac.” 

Brief records of Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah follow 
m my ikther’s little diary: “Calm passage, pleasant boat, river 
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like the Nile Quitted the linrnbie hotel for Mr. Low'a }>leaBant 
house On Tuesday the loth of Muieh diove to Ikm Aveiituie 
and Mr. Favci sham’s estate Nei'io houses, moss on the tiees 
yellow jessamine, s])lendid maifuoha Fust lecture about .SOO, 1 
should think I lead in the paiM*rs of hiiow twelve iiK*he 3 thick 
falling in N(‘W England , here all %\indowH open, pea(*h-tri‘<*» m most 
‘liilily M)los>om, Ieav<*.s coming out, fredi salad for dinner, balmy 
an blowing” 

On Saturday the Iltth ]\rai(‘h he vrote to us . Y<*steiday jour 
papa iK*rform(‘<I for tin* furtt time in a theatre wlm would ever 
have thought, of seisiig him on a stagi*/ 'i’he iifom wheie 1 
rally aet is engaged, and I had «u<‘h a ilirtv little theatre insteati 
The pT<»eeeds tor th<* three I<‘eture.s aie about the smalleht T slmll 
gt‘t m the States, but it h only a Iitth‘ pluee a fueridly, pretty 
little i»laet‘-aiid Mi Low, !n;v lent, 1ms iimde nn* and Hjre as 
comfoitable as moifcal nun eouW lx* in thiM hot weathei, It (lo<*mft 
agree with m(‘, I think, uml I am glad i am going out of these 
en(*rvating damp climate^ I wish >ou eouhl lm\e wen a little 
negrillo of iive jears old toddling about with the plates at tlinner 
jehteidaj, and listening to the young ladies making immus after- 
w'ards 

“ Fiovidmiee has proved mfher a failure,” he wrote from that 
place after the first lecture. “There are not above 5(){) audib^rs, 
and I niu.4 ndurn balf tin* money we agreed for. Nidssiy nmKt 
lose immey by me in Amenea, wheie I have ha«! mieh a welcome 
and hofspitahty.” 

He fiuy.s in a letter to |ir, Hrowm : 

^^CHhumnum, Mnrrh 211, im 

“The lectures do pretty well, and I have lanl by already. Thia 
will make me easy against the day when work will be over, and 
then and then who knows what faUj will bring. The idleness f»f the 
life is dreary and dem<»rali**ing though, and tlm Iwire and humiliation 
of delivering these stale oM lectures Is growing inttdemble. Why, 
what a Ruperh^r heroism is Albert Smith's, who haa aseendec! Mont 
Blanc 400 times ! 

“It^s all (‘xaggeration al>out this country— Ijarbarism, <*cci»n* 
tricitics, nigger cmeltiea, and all They are not »o highly edu<»ate^l 
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as individuals, but a circle of jicople knows more than an etjual 
number of English (of Scotch I don^t say — there, m Edmbuxgh 
you me educated).” 

By Apnl lie was back m New York. Mr. George Smith has 
given me some Ictteis date<i from the Clanmdon, New York 
‘‘ We have had a very pleasant ami not improUtabh* ttmr in the 
South,” my father dic‘tat(*s. “The words are the words of 
Thackeray, but the pen is the i>en of Crowe Tim fonner ih bod- 
ing himself 111 a warm bath, and is, whether m or (»ut of liot 
water, yours very faithfully always. . . 

The following amusing litth\/i?a (VeRprif aj^peared in liu* lUmttfUi 
Fosf^ and is pasted into the Ammean seni|hlHH>k: “Higii Life in 
Boston Literary Breakfant of a family (>f opulenec moving in a 
select circle, rt'siding in a select Hcpmre. 

Clever Daughter, Deciderlly I esteem Mr* Thaekeniy, tlm 
fort esprit of his time : strongly resembling Biissy do !iabutin, but 
with a more introsiieotive cast* Ho reminds one i 5 cmstuutly of the 
subtle companion of Faust : no moral obliquity without Its fsitlia* 
tive, no human wcaknms without a claim to a tender mctenualion. 
We learn to love the vice, but hate the sinner j I would say, Imto 
the sinner and love the vi(*e — vice-versa. 

“ Hentiimnkul DmmhHr, Ihn sure I wish I had lH«*n in 
Queen Anne's day, when all the gentlemen wore so entlmHhmtic, ami 
wore red cloaks and green stockings. They mnnn to luive liml 
a ceaseless flow of spirits. 

“ Pert aSW. Well, they didn't have anything olso* 

“ Grvf^ Papa. A pack of d— d s<»un|>s as ever ’H<ta|Ktd hanging. 
If I’d had any idea of such cliamctern lieing mkerl up at a Icctun* 
xn Boston, no son or daughter of mine should have set f«¥it in the 
hall, ‘ if they grew up ever so ignorant/ 

“ Clever Girl But, d(jar papa, g(‘mu« is erer m^entric : eatmot 
be cabin'd, onbb'd, confined to onlinary limits. Th<*ir * noble rage ' 
will burst out, ami, like the Pythian prifwh^ss, they are tsime away 
by the afHatus of tlic tripod. Byron liad his faults, 

^*S{llg Afam^rm to Gruff Pajm Tm sure, my love, Mr. 
Thackeray has made a decidedly favourable imprf,^{on on oitr 
most feshionable people ; which could not have happened if theae 
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authors really were to blame in their behaviour. If it was the 
fashim to be ‘gay/ and to be carried about in chairs, it was not 
their fault, but that of their rulers , . 

Fossil Grandmother (timidly) Mr. Thackeray ought to be 
spoken to — dispassionately.” 
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In 1855 my father returned to America and delivered the 
second series of his letjtures, “ The Pour Georges,” which for con- 
venience are bound up with the Humourists in this present volume. 

The American letters which he wrote during his second visit 
are included in the prefiace to ** The Virginians,” and are altogether 
omitted here. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM BINGHAM, LORD ASIIBUR'IDN 

M y dear lord, — T he writer of a ]:>ook which copies the 
manners and language of Queen Anne’s time, must not omit 
the Dedication to the Patron ; and I ask leave to inHciilje 
this volume to your Lordship, for the sake of the great kiiulness 
and fSdendship which I owe to you and yours. 

My volume will reach you when the Author is on his voyage 
to a country where your name is as well known as here. Wherever 
I aui, I shall gratefully regard youj and shall not be the less 
welcomed m America liecause I am 

Your obliged friend and servant, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 


loimoN* 18 , 1802 . 
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THE ESMONDS OP VIEGINIA 

T he estate of Oastlewood, in Virgi^ which was given to our 
ancestors by King Charles the first, as some return for the 
saonficos made in His Majesty’s cause by the Esmond fiimily, 
lies in Westmoreland county, between the rivers Potomac and 
Bappahannoc, and was once as great as an English Princijwihty, 
though in the early times its revenues were but smalL Indeed, 
for nm ^hty years after our fonrt&thors possessed them, our 
plantations were in the hands &ctoro, who enri<died themselves 
one after anothei, though a few scores of hogsheads of tobacco were 
all the produce that, for long after the Itestoration, crar family re- 
ceived from their Viiginian estates. 

My dear and honoured fether. Colonel Henry Eianond, whose 
history, written by himself, is oontaaned in the awnniwmyhig 
volume, oame to ■Virginia in the year 1718, built his house of 
Castlewood, and here permanently settled. After a long storniy 
life in Eiu^d, he passed the remskdor of his many years in peace 
and honour in thfe country ; how beloved and respected by itil his 
fdlow-citizens, how mCKpressibly dear to hie femily, I need not 
say. His whole life was a benmt to all who were connected with 
him. He’ gave the liost example, the l)«tt advice, the most IxrtwteoBS 
hfupfaiMty to his ftiends ; tendwest care to his dependants $ 
and bestowed on those of his immediate femily mh a blesibig of 
fetherly love and protection as can never Ixt tliouj^t df, "itf tis at 
leasts wi^out veneration and thanlcftilness ; and piy sons’ ifeiidren, 
w^hw eBtahhshed here in our Eeiniblfe, or at home in tits ahrayw 
bi^ved motiiei country, fcuni whioh our late qustnal hatii fmmlm 
ns, teny surely be proud to bo descended from one who in all ways 
was so tridy nohie. 

My dear mother died in 1736, soon syfter ow wtititt ftten 
EhgM. whither my parents took me ihr aty edoeation; 
where i made the aoiittaintsace of Mn 'Watttegton, whop my 
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children nearer saw. When it pleased Heaven, in the bloom of 
his youth, and after but a few months of a most happy union, to 
remove him from me, I owed my recovery from the grief which 
that calamity caused me, mainly to my dearest father^s tenderness, 
and then to the blessing vouchsafed to me in the birth of my two 
beloved boys. I know the fatal differences which separated them 
m pohtics never disunited their hearts; and as I can love them 
both, whether wearing the iCing^s colours or the Repubhc’s, I am 
sure that they love me and one another, and him above all, my 
father and theirs, the dearest fhend of their childhood, the noble 
gentleman who bred them from thoir infancy in the practice and 
knowledge of Truth, and Love, and Honour 

My children will never forget the appearance and figure of 
their revered grandfather, and I wish I possessed the art of 
drawing (which my papa had in perfection), so that I could leave 
to our descendants a portrait of one who was so good and so 
respected. My father was of a dark complexion, with a very 
great forehead and dark hazel eyes, overhung by eyebrows whi(i 
remained black long after his hair was white. His nose was 
aquiline, his smile extraordinary sweet How well I remember 
it, and how little any description I can write can recall his image ! 
Ho was of rather low stature, not being above five feet seven inches 
m height; he used to laugh at my sons, whom he called his 
crutches, and say they were grown too tall for him to loan upon. 
But small as he was, ho had a perfect grace and majesty of deporfr 
meat, auch as I liave never seen in this country, except p^iaps in 
our friend Mr Washington, and commanded respect whewer lie 
appeared. 

In all bodily exercises he excelled, and showed an exfmrdinary 
quickness and agility. Of fencing he was esi>ecially fond, and made 
my two boys proficient in that art , so much so that when the 
Prenoh came to this country with Monsieur lioohambeau, hot one 
of his officers was superior to my Henry, and he was not the equal 
of my poor George^ who had taken the King^s side in our lamentable 
but glorious War of Independence, 

Neither my father nor my mother er^r wore powder !n tiWr 
hair ; both their heads were as white as s&ver* as I mn remembmr 
them. My dear mother possessed to the last an 
brightness and fr^hness of complesion ; nor would people helteye 
that she did not wear rotgi^ At sixty years o^ age she Stitl IcxM 
young, and was quite ape^ It was not until after that 
nioge of our house by tbe Indians, which left me a widow ere I was 
a mother, that my dear mothers health broke. She never meovorMt 
her terror and anxiety of those days^ which ended so fiitally ftr ms, 
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then a bride scarce six months married, and died in my father’s arms 
ere my own year of widowhood was over. 

From that day, until the last of his dear and honoured life, it 
was my delight and consolation to remain with him as his comforter 
and companion , and from those little notes which my mother hath 
made here and there in the volume m which my father descnbes his 
adventures in Europe, I can well understand the extreme devotion 
with which she regarded him — a devotion so passionate and exclu- 
sive as to prevent her, I think, from loving any other person except 
with an infenor regaul; her whole thoughts heing t*entred on this 
one object of affection and worship. I know that, bcfoie her, my 
dear father did not show the love which he had for his daughter ; 
and in her last and most sacred moments, this dear and tender 
parent owned to me her repentance that slie had not loved me 
enough ; her jealousy oven that my father should give his affection 
to any but herself, and in the most fond and licautiful words of 
affection and admonition, she bade me never to leave lum, and to 
supply the jdace which she was cpiittnig. With a clear conscience, 
and a heart inexpressibly thankfi^ I think I can say that I fulfilled 
those dying commands, and that until his last hour my dearest 
father never had to complain that his daughtcT’s love and fidelity 
failed him. 

And it is since I know him entirely for during my mother’s 
life he never quite opened himself to me — since I knm the value 
and splendour of that affection which he Isistowed ujKm me, that I 
have come to undorstaud and panlon what, 1 own, u«(‘d to anger 
me m my mother’s lifetime, her jealousy respecting her huslmnd’s 
loVe. ’Twas a gift so precious, that no wonder s!u‘ who had it was* 
for keeping it ^1, and (*(nild part with noiuj of it, even to her 
daughter. 

Though I never heard my father xm a rough word, ’twas extra- 
ordinary with how much awe his i>oople regarded himi ami the 
servants on our plantation, both those assigned from England and 
the purchased negroes, obeyed him with an eagern<*ss such as the 
most severe taskmastos round alsmt us could never get from their 
people. He was never familiar, though imrfectly simple and natural j / 
he was the same with the meanest man m with the greatest^ and '5 
as courteous to a black slave girl a« to the flovomoris wife. No * 
one ever thought of taking a liberty with him (except once a Mjisy 
gentleman from York, ami I am liound to own wiat my papa never 
forgave him) : he set the humblest people at onoe m their ease with 
Mm, and brought down the most arrogant liy a grave satiric way, 
which made persons exceedingly aftuul of him. His eourtesy was 
not put on like a Sunday suit, and laid by when Urn company went 
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away * , it was always the same , as he was always dressed the same, 
whether foi a dinner by ourselves or for a great enteitamment. 
They say ho hked to be the first in his company ^ but what com- 
pany was there m which he would not be first ? When I went to 
Europe for my education, and we passed a winter at London with 
my half-biothei, iny Lord Oastlewood and his second lady, I saw at 
Her Majesty ^s Court some of the most famous gentlemen of those 
days, and I thought to myself none of these aie better than my 
papa; and the famous Lord Bolingbi oke, who came to us from 
hawley, said as mucli and that the men of that time were not like 
those of lus youth — Were your father, madani,’^ he said, “ to go 
into the woods, the Indians would elect him Sachem;'' and his 
Loidsliij) was pleased to call mo TV^ihontas. 

1 did not see otii other idativo, Bishop Tusher’s lady, of whom 
so much is said in my papa's mcmoits — although my mamma went 
to visit her in the country. I have no pride (tis I showed by com- 
plying with my motlier's ro(|uest, and marrying a gentleman who Wiis 
but the youngei sou of a Suffolk Baronet), yet I own to a decent 
respect for my name, and wonder how one who over liore it should 
change it for that of Mrs. Thotmu Tiishcr I pass over as odious 
and unwoithy of credit those rej>orts (whicli I heard in Europe, and 
was th(*n loo young to umhirstaml), how this person, having left her 
ftmily and fk^l to Paris, out of jealousy of the Protondcr, betrayed 
lus seciots to my Lor<l Stair, King (George's Ambassiuior, and nearly 
caused the J^rince's death there; how she came to England and 
married this Mr. Tusher, and becjamo a great favourite of King 
George the Second, by whom Mr. Tuslmr wjis nuwlo a Dean, md 
thou a Bishoj). I did not S(h^ the Imly, who chose to remain at hm 
paUim all tlu) time wo weni in Jjondon; but after visiting her, my 
poor mamma said she Inul lost all her good looks, and warned me 
not to set t{)() much store hy any such gifts which nature had 
bestowed upon me. She grew exceedingly stout ; and I roinombor 
my brother's wife, Lady Oastlewood, saying* wonder she 
hec.amo a favourite, for the King likes them old and ugly, as his 
fatlier did before him,” On which Papa said : “ All women were 
alike ; that there was never one so beautiful as that one ; and that 
wo (^ould forgive her everything but her beauty.” And hereupon 
iny mamma looketl vexed, and my J^ord Oastlewood began to kugh ; 
and I, of course, iMsing a young creature, could not understand what 
was the subjo(jt of their conversation. 

After the <‘Jrcumstmices narrated in the third book of these 
Memoirs, my father and mother both went abroad, Mng advised 
by their friends to leave the country in conso(iuence of the irans- 
anions which m recounted at the close of the volume of the 
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Memoirs But my brother, heaiiiig how the fuMvre Bishojh lady 
had quitted Castlewood an<l joined the Pretender at Pans, puisued 
him, and would have killed him, Pnnce as he was, had not the 
Piince managed to make his escape On his expedition to Scotland 
directly after, Castlewood was so enraged against him that he asked 
leave to serve as a volunteer, and join the Duke of Argyle’s army 
in Scotland, which the Pretender never had the courage to fa(*e , 
and then(‘eforth my Lord was quite reconciled to the piesent reigning 
family, from whom he hath even received promotion. 

Mrs Tusher was by this time as angry against the Protendei as 
any of her relations could be, and used to boast, as I have licaid, 
that she not only bi ought back ray Lord to the Ohui(*h of England, 
but procured the English peerage for him, which the^?/w/r>^* hrmuk 
of our family at picHont enjoys She was a great iiiend of Sii 
Robert Walpole, and would not rest until her husband shqit at Lam- 
beth, my pajia used laughing to say Howevei, tin* Bisho]) dH‘(l ol 
apoplexy suddenly, and his wife erected a great momniHuit over 
him, and the pair slcej) under that stone, with a canopy of mai]>Ie 
clouds and angels above them - the first Mis. Ttishcr lying sixty 
miles off at Castlewood 

But my papa^s genius and ediuaition are both greater than any 
a woman emi bo exiiectod to have, and liis adventures in Europe far 
more exciting than his life in this country, which was pasHe<! in tlic 
tranquil offices of love and duty ; and T shall say no more liy way 
of introduction to Ins Memoirs, nor keep my children from the 
perusal of a story which is much more interesting than that of their 
affectionate old mothox, 

liAOHEL ESMOND WARRINGTON. 


CaSTLBWOOD, VlROTNIA I 
NojomherZ, 1778 . 
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BOOK I 

THE EARLY YOUTH OF ITENBY EHMONT), HP TO THE TIME 
OF HIS LEAVING TRINITY COLLEGE, IN CAMBRIDGE 

T he actors m the old tragedies, bb we read, piped their laMibics 
to a tune, speaking from under a mask, and wearing stilts 
and a great head-dress ^Twas thought the dignity of the 
Tragic Muse required these appurtenances, and that she was not to 
move except to a measure and cadence. So Queen Medea slew her 
children to a slow music • and King Agamomuoii perished in a dying 
fall (to use Mj Drydon’s words) : the Ohonis standing by in a set 
attitude, and rhythmi(’ally and decorously Iwwailing the fates of 
those great crowned persons. The Muse of History hath encumbered 
herself with ceremony as well as her Sister of the Theatre. She 
too wears the mask and the cothurnus, and speaks to measure. She ^ 
too, lu our age, busies herself with the affairs only of kings ; waiting 
on them obsequiously and stately, m if she were but a mistress of 
court ceremonies, and had nothing to do with the registering of the 
affairs of the common people. I have seen in his very old age and 
decrepitude the old French King Lewis the Fourteenth, the typo 
and model of kinghood— who never moved but to measure, who 
hved and died according to the laws of his Oourt^marslml, persisting , 
m enacting through life the part of Hero ; and, divested of poetry, 
this was but a little wrinkled old man, jfiock-marfced, and with a 

K t penwig and red heels to make him look tall — a hero for a 
c if you like, or for a brass statue or a painted e0llim& ^ 
in a Roman shape, but what more tlian a man for Madame 
Malntenon, or the barber who shaved him, or Monsieur Fagon, 
his surgeon t I wonder eheU History ever pull off hdr periwig and 

XI 
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ceaHC to bo coiut-riddcn'? Shall wo see something of Prance and 
England boHides Versailles and Windsor? I saw Queen Anne at 
the lattei place toaiing down the Park slopes, after her stag-hounds, 
an<l driving her one-horse chaise — a hot, red-faeed woman, not in 
the loiist resembling that statue of her which turns its stone liack 
upon St. PauVs, and faces the coaches struggling up Ludgate Hill. 
She was neither better bred nor wiser than you and me, though we 
knelt to hand her a letter or a washhand basin Why shall History 
go on kneeling to the end of timo^ I am for having her nso up 
olf hoi knees, and take a natural posture * not to be for over per- 
forming cringes and congees like a court-chamboilam, and shuffling 
backwards out of doois m the picsence of the sovereign In a 
word, I would have History familiar latlicr than heroic : and think 
that Ml Hogiuth and Mr Piolding will give our children a much 
better idea of the mannius of the present ago in England, than the 
6V;7W’/ (lazettii and the newspapers wliKih we get thence. 

There was a German ofheer of Webh^s, with wliom we used to 
joke, and of wliom a stoiy (whereof I myself was the author) was 
got to })o Ixbeved m the .army, that he was eldest son of the 
hci editary Grand Bootjack of the Empire, and tiie heir to that 
honour of whujh his ancestors luwl been very proud, having been 
ki(5ked for twemty generations by one imperial foot, as they drew 
the ])ooi from the other. I have heard that the old Lord (lastle- 
wood, of part of whose family those iirescnt volumes are a (dirtuncle, 
though he came of (pxiUi as goo<i blood m tlio Btuarts whom he 
serv(}d (and who as rogar<ls mere lineage arc no better tlum a doKon 
English and SiHittish housi's I coiihl name), was prouder of his post 
about the Gourt than of his ancestral honours, and valued^ fds 
dignity (as Wanleu of tlio Buthirics and Groom of the King^s 
Posset) HO highly, that ho (jheorfully ruined lumsidf for the tliank- 
loHH ami thnffckjsH race who bestowed it. He pawn(‘d his plate for 
King Gharles the First, mortgaged his property for the some (tfwise, 
and lost the greater part of it by fines ami Hcxiucstration : stcsKl a 
siege of his <«istle by Ireton, whore his brother Thoimia eapitulatetl 
(afterward luakmg tenuH with the Gommonwealth, fbr which the 
(‘Ider lirother never forgave him), and where lus second brotlier 
Edward, who had embKusxKl the ecclosiosticsal profcH«ion, was sWh 
on (jastlewixxl Tower, being engaged tlwire both xis preacher and 
•artilleryman. This resolute old loyalist, who was with the King 
^ whilst his house! was thus being battered down, escaiied abroad with 
his only son, then a l)oy, to return and take a pijwrt in Wmnmter 
'fight. On that fatal field Eustace Esmond was killed, and Uastle- 
i wood fled from it once more into exile, and heneeforwanl, and 
the Itcstomtion, never was away from the Court of tlio monarch 
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(for whose return we offer thanks in the Prayer-Book) who sold 
his country and who took bribes of the French king 

What spectacle is more august than that of a great king in 
exile ? Who is more worthy of respect than a brave man in mis- 
fortune Mr. Addison has painted such a figure m his noble piece 
of “ Cato.” But suppose fugitive Cato fiiddlmg himself at a tavern 
with a wench on ea(jh knee, a dozen faithful and tipsy comi)anion8 
of defeat, and a landlord calling out fur las bill ; and the dignity of 
misfortune is straightway lost. The IFistorical Muse turns away 
shamefaced from the vulgar scene, and closes the door — on which 
the exile^s unpaid dnnk is scored up — upon him and his pots and his 
pipes, and the tavern-chorus which he and his fnends arc singing. 
Such a man as Charles should haveha<l an Ostade oi Mieris to paint 
him. Your Knellers and Le Bruns only deal in clumsy and imjjos- 
sible allegoiios . and it hath always sc(‘mc(l to me blasphemy to 
claim Olympus for such a wmc-drabblcd divimty m tlmt 

About the King’s follower, the Viscount (Jjistlewood— oiphaned 
of his son, ruined by his fidelity, Imrmg many wounds an<l marks 
of bravery, old and in exile — his kinsmen I su])pose should 
silent ; nor if this patnarch foil down in his cups, call fie upon bun, 
and fetch passers-by to laugh at his rod fiioe and white hairs. What I 
does a stream rush out of a mountain free and pure, to roll through 
fair pastures, to feed and throw out bright tributancs, and to end in 
a village gutter? Lives that have noble commencements have oilen 
no better endings; it is not without a kind of awe and nwerence 
that an observe! should speculate upon such C4a*cors m he tnwtes the 
course of them. I have soon too much (tf su(«‘(5hh in life to tjike off 
my hat and huzzah to it as it |)asses in its gilt coach ; and would 
do my little part with my neighbours on fimt, that they should not 
gape with too much wonder, nor applaud too loudly. Is it tho Lor<l 
Mayor going in state to mineo-pies and the Mansion House ? Is it 
poor Jack of Newgate’s procession, with tlio sheriff and javelimmen, 
conducting him on bis last journey to Tylnim ? I look into my heart 
and think that I am as go^ as my Lord Mayor, and know I (un as 
bad as Tyburn Jack. Give me a cliain and red gown and a pudding 
beforS me, and I could play the part of Alderman very weB, and 
sentence Jack after dinner. Starve me, keep me from books and honest 
people* educate me to love dice, gin, and pleasure, and put mo on 
Hounslow Heatli, with a purs© before me, and I will take it, And 
I shall be deservedly hanged,” say you, wishing to put an end to 
this prosing. I don’t say No, I can’t but accept tho worid as I find 
it, including a rope’s en4 as long as it is in fsshiom 
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CHAPTER I 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF ESMOND OF 
CASTLEIFOOD HALL 

W HEN Francis, fouith Viscount Oastlewood, came to his 
title, and presently after to take possession of hia house 
of Oastlewood, County Hants, in the year 1691, almost 
the only tenant of the plact^ besides tlie domestics was a lad of 
twelve years of age, of whom no one seemed to take any note until 
my Lady Vis<‘ountess lighted upon him, going over the house with 
the housekeeper on the day of her arrival The boy was m the 
room known as the Jiook-room, or Yellow (lallery, where the por- 
traits of the family used to hang, that line piece among others of Sir 
Antonio Van Dycjk of (Jloorge, second ViwMiunt, and tliat by Mr 
Dobson of my Lord the third Viscount, just de<jea8ed, which it seems 
las lady and widow did not think fit to cany away, when she sent 
for and carried off to her house at Ohelsey, netir to London, the 
pi(jturo of herself by Sir Peter Lely, m which her Ladyship was 
represented as a huntress of Diana^s (^ourt. 

The new and fair lady of Oastlewood fouml the sad, lonely, 
little oc(}upant of this gallery busy over his great liook, which he laid 
down when he was aware that a stranger was at liand. And, know- 
ing who that person must be, the lad stood up and l)owed before her, 
performing a shy olieisance to the mistress of his house. 

She stretch^ out her hand*— indeed when was it that that band 
would not stretch out to do an act of kindness, or to protect; grief 
and ill-fortune i “And this is our kinsman,*’' she said; “and what 
is your name, kinsman?” 

“ My name is Henry Esmond,” said the lad, looking up at her 
in a sort of delight and wonder, for she had come upon him as a 
Dm and appeared the moat charming object he had ever 
looked on. Her golden hair was shining in the gold of the sun ; 
her complexion was of a daszling Hoorn ; her Ups smiling, and her 
eyes beaming with a kindness which made Harry Esmond’s heart 
to beat with surprise. 

“ His name is Henry Esmond, sure enough, my Lady,” says Mrs. 
Worksop, the housekeeper (an old tyrant whom Henry Esmond 
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plagued more than he hated), and the old gentlewoman looked 
significantly towards the late lord’s picture, as it now is in the 
family, noble and severe-looking, with his hand on his sword, and 
his order on his cloak, which he hiwl from the Emperor during the 
war on the Danube against the Turk. 

Seemg the great and undeniable likeness between this portrait 
and the lad, the new Viscountess, who had still hold of the boy’s 
hand as she lookeil at the picture, blushed and dropped the iiand 
qmokly, and walked down the gallery, followed by Mrs Worksop. 

When the lady came back, Harry Esmond stood exactly in the 
same spot, and with his hand as it had fallen when he dropped it 
on his black coat 

Her heart melteil, I suppose (indeed, she hath since owned as 
much), at the notion that she should do anything unkind to any 
mortal, great or small ; for, when she returned, she liad sent away 
the housekeeper uiwn an errand by the door at the farther end of 
the gallery ; and, coming back to the lad, with a look of infinite pity 
and tenderness in her eyes, she took his liaud again, placing her other 
fair hand on his head, and saying some words to him, which were 
so kind, and said in a voice so sweet, tliat the boy, who had never 
looked upon so much beauty before, felt as if the touch of a Bui»enor 
being or angel smote him down to the ground, and kissed the feir 
protecting hand as he knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of 
his life, Esmond remembered the Wy as she then spoke and looked, 
the lings on her Mr Iiands, the very scent of her robe, the Wt,. of 
her eyes lij^iting up with suriiriso and kindness, her lip blooming 
in a smile, the sun making a golden lialo round her liair. 

As the boy was yet in this attitude of hmnihty, enters behineb 
him a portly gentleman, with a little girl of four years old in his 
hand. The gentleman buret into a great laugh at the lady and her 
adorer, with his little queer figure, his sallow fime and long black 
hair. The lady blushed, and seemed to deprecate his ridioule by a 
look of appeal to her husband, for it was my Lord Viscount who 
now arrived, and whom the lad knew, having once before aoea him 
in the late lord’s lifetime. 

“ So this is the little priest 1 " says my Lord, looldiig down at 
the lad, “ Wdoome, Idnsmtuu 1 ” 

“He is saying Ms prayers to mammo,” says the little gM, who 
came up to her papa’s knees ; and my Lord buret out into another 
great ki^h at this, and kinsman Henry looked very silly. He 
inyenfod a hslfdosen of speeches in reply, but *twas months after- 
wazds when he thought of this adventure : as it was, he had sever 
a word in answer 

“ U pauvue eofont, H n'a quo nous,” says ,t|te lady, looking to 
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her lord , and tho boy, who understood her, though doubtless she 
thought otheiwise, thanked her with all his heait for herimd speech 

“And he shan’t want for fiiends here,” says my Lord, in a 
kind voice, “ shall he, little Tnx ? ” 

The little girl, whose name was Beatrix, and whom her papa 
called by this dimmutivc, looked at Henry Esmond solemnly, with 
a pair of large eyes, and then a smile shone over her face, which 
was as beaiitifiil as that of a cherub, and she came up and put out 
a little hand_ to him A keen and dehghtful pang of gratitude, 
happiness, afibction, filled the orphan child’s heart as he received 
from the protectors, whom Heaven had sent to him, these touching 
words and tokens of fiieudliness and kmdness. But an hour since 
he hail felt quite alone in the world , when he heard the great peal 
of bolls from Oastlewood church ringing that morning to welcome 
the aa rival of the now lord and lady, it had rung only terror and 
anxiety to him, for ho knew not how the new owner would deal 
with him , and those to whom he formerly looked for protection 
wore forgotten or deiul. Pndo and doubt too had kept him within- 
doors, when the Vicar and tho people of the village, and the 
servants of the house, had gone out to welcome my Lord Oastlo- 
wood -for Henry Esmond was no servant, though a dependant j 
no relative, though he boio the name and inhented the blooil of the 
house ; and m tho midst of the noise and acdamations attending 
the arrival of tho now lord (for whom, you may be sure, a feast was 
got roiuly, and guns wore fired, and tenants and domestics huzzahed 
when his carnage approached and rolled into the courtyard of tho 
Hall), no one over took any notice of young Henry Esmond^ wlio 
sate unobserved and alone in tho Book-room, until the afternoon of 
tliat day, when Ins now fiionds found him. 

When my Lonl and Lady wore going away thence, the httle 
girl, still hohUng her kinsman by the hand, bade him to come too. 
“ Thou wilt always forsake an old fnend for a new one, Trix,” says 
her Mher to her good-naturedly ; and wont into tho gallery, giving 
an arm to his lady. They passed thence through tho music gallery, 
long since dismantled, and Queen Elizabeth’s Eooms, in tho dook- 
towar, and out into tho terrace, where was a fine prospect of sunsot 
anti the great (larkling wikkIs with a doud of rooks returning; and 
the plain and river with Oastlewood village beyond, and purple hills 
lieautiftil to look at —and the little heir of Oastlewood, a child of 
two years old, was already here on tho terrace in his nurse’s arras, 
from whom ho ran across the grass instantly ho perceived his mother, 
and came to her. 

“ if thou canst not he happy here,” says my Lord, looking round 
at tho scone, “ thou art hard to iiloase, B^heL” 
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‘‘I am happy whero you are,” ehe Raul, *‘hnt we weie happiest 
of all at Waleote ForoRi” Then my L<u<l to <le«<*rihe wiuit 

was Imfoie them to hiH wife, ami what iiKioed little Harry ku(‘W 
hotter than he vii5 , the hiHfoiy of the Iiouhi* : how hy yonder 
the page run away with the heire*»H of (^aRtlowo<«I, !»> whi<di the 
estate came into th(5 preH(*nt faiiiilv , how the iiOiindhciHis atfa<*k<*d 
the clock-towei, which my IjokIh fatla*! was slain m defendhiic. 
“I was hut tw(^ >eam o\i\ them,” sa>H he, **huf take forty Hi.\ from 
ninety, ami how old slmll I Iki, kiimmnn Harry 

“Thniy,” says his wife, with a huigh. 

“A gieiit (leal t(K> old for you, fkelnd,” jniRwerrf my f^ord, look- 
mg fondly down at her. Indeed she seemed to h(* a girl, ami was 
at that time 8(san*e twenty ^ears old. 

You know, Fiank, I will do anything ti* phrase y(m,” says she, 
*Himl r promise you I w'lli grow older e\ery day ” 

“ You muHttft {‘ail pupa Fiaiik , you must call papa my Lord 
now,” says Miss Reatnx, with a toss {»f her little head ; at which 
the mother wmled, ami the g<sHl-iiat«red father laugh(*fl, ami lh«» 
little trotting Isiy laughed, not knowing why hut ho was 

happy, no douht-*a« everyone wsuned to I# there. How those 
tnvial incidents and words, the InmlHeais* and sunshine, and the 
group of iicople smiling and talking, nnmiiii fixed on the memory ! 

As the sun was setting, tim little* heir was sent in tin* anus of 
his nurse to Issl, whither he went how'ling; hut lifth^ Trix wm 
promised to sit to suppe^r that night ‘**und you will come hio, 
kinsman, won’t you ? ” slie said, 

Harry Esmond blushed j ** I - 1 have supper with Mrs. W(»rksop,” 
says ho. ^ 

*«I)— n it,” says rny Issrd, “thou sbalfc wip with us, Harry, 
to-night I Shan’t refuse a lady, sliall he, Trix I” ami they all 
wondered at Harry’s |K*rformane« as a tnm<dn*nf«in, in whhth 
chamittor the poor Isiy mniuitted himself very reitmrkaldy ; for the 
truth is ho had had no dinner, imbmly thinking of him in the hustle 
which the house was In, during the profsirations antt;e4sient to the 
now lord’s arrival 

“ No dinner 1 poor dear ehild I ” m^ys my liudy, hmplitg up Ids 
pkte with meat, and my Lord, filling a hum|sw ft^r him, kuk him 
mil a health ; on wldrdi Master narry, crying “ The King,” tossed 
off the wlna. My Istnl was ready to drink that, and tneat other 
toasts j Indofsl only too itsuly. He would not bear of ]lhs*trg 
Tusher (the Viear of Oastlowofsl, wJm came to suppar) going away 
wlnm the swm^tmeats were brought 5 ho had not lim! a otmididn Wig 
enough, he sold, to tired of Idtn ; so Ids nwmmm kapt my Ismi 
company ft>r mm hotifi ever a pi|ie and a immdi ls>wt } and went 
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away home with rather a reeling gait, mi declaring a dojten of timea, 
that ins Lordship's affability surpas^ every kindness he had ever 
had from his Lordship’s gracious fomily. 

As for young Esmond, when he got to his little chamlier, it was 
with a heart full of surpnso and gratitude towards the now friends 
whom this happy day had brought him. He was up and watidung 
long before the house was astii, longing to see that Mr Imly atitl 
her children — that kind protector ancl patron ; and only fearful lest 
tlieir welcome of the ptist night should in any way be witlulmwn or 
altered. But presently little Beatrix came out mto the gartlen, and 
her mother followed, who greeted Hany as kindly as before. He 
told her at greater length the histones of the house (which he ha<l 
been taught in the old lord's time), and to which she listened with 
great interest ; and tlieii he told her, with respect to the night before, 
that ho understood Pron<^h, and thanked her foi her proto(»tion. 

“ J)o youl” says she, witli a blush ; “then, sir, you shall teach 
me and Beatnx ” And she asked him many more ejuestions re- 
garding himself, which liad best be told more fully and explicitly 
than in those bnef replies which the lad made to his mistress's 
questions. 
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CHAPTER n 

RELATES miV FRANCIS, FOURTH VISCOUNT. ARRIVES AT 
CASTLE JVOOD 

known that tho name of EhihojkI and the entate of Oustle- 
I wood, eoin. HantH, came into jK)8S(‘Hrtion of the proKont family 
^ through Dorothea, daughter and heiress of Kd^ivard, Karl and 
Maiquis EHinond, and Lord of (kntlcwood, whicli lady inained, 
2*i Ehis., Henry Poyns, gent. , the wild Henry Indiig then a page 
in the household of her father, Franein, hoxi and heir of the 
above H<snry and J Dorothea, who took tlie maternal name, which 
the family hath l:K)nio sulinetpiontly, wa« made Knight ami Iknmet 
by King James the First; ami Mug of a military diH|iOHition, 
remaiue(l long in Oennauy with the Elector- INilatine, in wht«<e 
service Sir Fnuicis incurrml Ixith oxikuihc and danger, lending large 
sums of money to that unfortunate Prince; ami rmiiuving many 
wounds in the battles against the ImiKirialists, in which Sir Francis 
engaged. 

On his return home Sir Francis was rewarded for his services 
and many sminftces, by his late Majesty James the First, who 
graciously conferred ujKin this tri<*d servant the iHwt of Wanlen 
of the Butteries and Oroom of the King^s Posset, whitd* high and 
oonfldenthil offlc.e he fllliKl in that king’s imd his unhappy suc- 
cessor’s reign. 

His age, and many wounds and inftnniiies, obliged Sir Fmncls 
to perform much of his duty by deputy ; ami his wm, Sir fleorp 
l^morul, knight and liannerct, first as his father’s lieutenant, and 
afterwards as iuheritor of his father’s title and <liimlty, iH^rihmed 
this office during almost the whole of the reign of King Otmries the 
First, and bis two sons who succeeded him. 

Sir fieorge Esmond married, mther Ismeath the mnk that a 
person of hta name and lumour might aspire to, the daughter of 
Thos, Topham, of the city of l^don, aldennan and goldsmith, who, 
taking the Parliamentary side in the trouhles then i^nnmeitdng, 
disappointed Sir (Jleoigo of the profsirty which he oxis^ete^l at the 
domiiie of his father*iu-iaw, who devM his money to bis second 
daughter, Barbara, a spinet^* 
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Sir George Esmond, on his part, was conspicuous for his at- 
tachment and loyalty to the royal cause and perstm , and th(‘ 
being at Oxford m 1642, Sir George, with the consent of liis futluT, 
then very aged and infiim, and residing at his houstt of (^astlewtHMh 
melted the whole of the family plate for his Majesty’s Hcriuee. 

For this, and other sacnfices and monts, his Majesty, by patent 
under the Privy Seal, dat(*d Oxford, Jan, HH3, Vras pleased to 
advance Sir Francis Esmond to the dignity of Vmt‘ouai (Jastlewood, 
of Shandon, in Ireland . and the Visoount’s estate lunng murh im- 
poverished by loans to the King, wliush in those trouhlesonu* tauc*s 
Ins Majesty could not repay, a grant of land in the plantations of 
Virginia was given to the Lonl Viscount; ]>art of which land is 
m possession of descendants of his family to th(i present day 

The first Viscount Oastlowood dM full of years, and witldn a 
few months after he had been advaiuuvd to his h(UK»urs, He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, the before-nauuHl Ginirge ; and left 
issue besides, Thomas, a (solonel in the King's army, wht> aftcTwards 
joined the Usurper’s Government ; and Frnmds, in holy orders, 
who was slain whilst defending tho House of Gastlewmsl against 
the Pailiameut, anno 1647. 

George Lord Gustlewood (the second Vnwunmt), of King Gharloi 
tho First’s time, had no nude issue his om^ son, 

P4smond, who wiis killtHl with half of tho CAistlew^ssI men lH‘sido 
him, at Worcester fight Tho lands alsmt GastlowtsHl worn sold 
and apportioned to tho (Wmonwealth-men ; UftsilowfHsl Mn% 
concerned in almost all of tlm plots agidnst the Pn^feeofor, tin? 
death of the King, and up to King (Jharh^s tho rostomtiom 

My Lord followed tJmt King’s (jomrfe alxmt nt its exile, iiaviitg 
ruined Mmself in its sorvh^e. He had but one daughter, wIh^ wan 
of no great comfort to her fhthcr ; for misfortmie hiul not tnttghi 
those exiles sobriety of life ; and It is said tlmf tho Duke of York 
and his brother the King Ixith <iuarml}e(l algiiit Isiiltol Esmond. 
She was maid of honour to the Que<m H<mnotta Marfa ; she imrly 
joined the Roman Church ; her fiither, a weak inan» folWfng her 
not long after at Breda. 

On tho death of Eustace Esmond at Worcester, Tb««na»i Ksinomli 
nephew to my Lord Oastlowood, and then a strifdlng, bemiiie heir 
to the title. His father Iiad taken the Parliainent side in tim 
(piarrols, and so had been estranged from tii© chief of hk ; 
and my Lord Oastlewocwi was at first so much enmgeil Ut tldnk 
that his title (albeit little more than an empty one m>w) sli^ndd 
pass to a rascally lioumlheatl, that he would Imre again, 

and indeed proposed to do so to a viatner’e daughter at (lrtigi% to 
whom his Lordship owed a score for lodging when the King m» 
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there, but for fear of the laughter of tiie Court, and the angtT of his 
(laughtei, of whom he Htocxl m awe, for she was in temper as 
impenouB and violent as my Loid, who was much enfeebled by 
wounds and dnnking, was weak 

Lord Castlew’ood would have had a niat<*h ]>etweeii lus daughter 
Isabel and her eousin, the son of that Fiiineis Esmond who was 
killed at Oastlewo<Kl siege. And the lady, it was sanl, took a fati(‘y 
to the young man, who was her junior by several yeais (winch 
circumstance she did not consider to Iw a fault in him) , but having 
paid las couxt, and l^emg adiiuttcKl to th(‘ intinuw'y <>f tlie house, lie 
suddenly hung ui> las suit, when it seem(‘<l to Ik* pretty prospcjnnis, 
without giving a pietcxt for his lyehavhnir His fnends rallied him 
at wdiat they laughingly clawe to call his inlidehty ; flack (’hurchill, 
Frank Esmond’s lieutenant in the Koyal R(‘gnn(‘nt of I<\K»t guards, 
getting the eompany whndi Ksrmnul vacateil, wdien he left the (Jourt 
and went to Tangier m a rage at discov(*ring that his pi omot ion 
depended on the coinphusauce of his elderly alhaneed bri<le. He 
and Churchill, wlm hml lieon eondimpuli at St. PauFs Hidawd, had 
words about this matter ; and Frank Esmond said to liim with an 
oath, ‘Matdt, your sister may k* so anti so, but by Jove my wife 
shan’t 1 ” anti swortis were drsiwn, tmtl MoikI tlrawui tot), until fiiiiids 
separated them tui this tiuarn*!. Few men were Ht» jealous iikmfc 
the |K>int of honour in those days ; ami gtmthuuen of gtHwl Itirth and 
lineage thought a royal blot was an ornamtmt th«*ir family Cf«it, 
Frank Esmond r(‘tired in tlie sulks, first to Tawg«»r, whiw^e he 
returned after two years’ w^rvit^e, settling on a small proiserty hi^ 
luul of his mother, near tt> ‘Wint'hesti'r, ami bmime a country gentle* 
man, and kept a pack of lieagles, ami never raune to CK>urt again in 
King Charles’s time. But his uiudo CJasHewmsl was never retamcih'tt 
to him , nor, for some time afterwartis, his comnn whom bo bml 
refused. 

By places, iKmsions, bounties from France, and from the 
King, whilst Ills daughter was in fimmr, Lcml CMIewoodl, who bad 
spent in tbe itoyal servhte bis youth and fortune, «ihl not retrieve 
the latter <piite, and never earml to visit Oastlew<Ksl, or re|sdr it, 
since the dmth of bis son, Imt managed to keep a gcssl house, ami 
figure at Court, ami to save a mmsidernble sum ready money. 

And now, Ids heir and nephew, Thomas lismomi, U%m to Isd 
for Ids uncle’s favour. Thomas had served with the Emperor, ami 
with the Dutith, when King Cliaries wan eomp<dkl to loud ir<>o|js 
to tile and against them, when his MaJ(*sty made an alHmuie 
with the French King. In mupaigns Thomiis Esmond wtti 
more remarkini for duelling, limwllng, vice, and fday, than Sir any 
oonspicuous i^Iantry k the ftald» and came bask to Ikglam^ like 
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many another English gentleman who has travelled, with a (jhanmter 
by no moans improved by his foreign experience. Ho had dis«ipatt»<i 
his small paternal inheritance of a younger brother’s jmrtion, and, 
as truth must be told, was no better than a hanger-on of ordinaries, 
and a brawler about Alsatia and the Fiiars, when he l>ethought him 
/ of a means of meutling liis fortune. 

His cousin was now of more than middle age, and had nobody’s 
word but her own foi the beauty which she said she once |M>sm^s«ed. 
She was lean, and yellow, and long in the tooth ; all the red ami 
white m all the toy-shops in London could not make a beauty of 
her — Mr Kilbgrew called her the Sibyl, the death’s-head put up at 
the King’s feast as a memento mori^ &c. — in fine, a woman whf» 
might be easy of conquest, but whom only a very )>ol<l man would 
think of conquering This bold man was Thomas Esmoml. He 
had a fancy to my Lord Oastlewood’s savings, the amount of wiiich 
rumour had very much exaggerated. Miulamo Isabel was said to 
have Royal jewels of great value , whereas jioor Tom Esmond’s last 
coat but one was m pawn. 

My Loid liad at this time a fine house m Lnieoln’s Inn Fields, 
nigh to the Duke’s Tiieatio and the i^ortugal ambasHador’s ehaisd* 
Tom Esmond, who had frcfiucntod the one, as long as ho hml money 
to spend among the actresses, now came to the church as assidu- 
ously. Ho looked so hm and shabby, that he pasmwl without 
difficulty for a ropeuUut sinner , and so, becoming converted, you 
may be sure took his uncle’s priest for a director. 

This chaniablo Father re(5onciled lum with the old lonl his umJe, 
who a short time before would not speak to him, as Tom passed 
under my Lord’s coach wiiwlow, Ins Lordship going in slate to Ids 
place at Court, while his nephew slunk by with his liattered liat 
and feather, and the point of his rapier sticking out of the scabbard 
to Ins twopenny ordinary in Bell Yard. 

Thomas Esmond, after this reconciliation with his uncle, very 
soon began to grow sleek, and to show signs of the teieflis of gowl 
living and clean linen. Ho fasted rigorously twice a week, to Iks 
sure ; but ho made amends on the other days : and, to show how 
groat his appetite was, Mr. Wycliorley said, ho ended by swallowing 
that fly-blown rank old morsel his cousin. Tlicre were endlcM 
jokes and lampoons about this mamago at Dourt : but Tom rrxic 
thither in his uncle’s coacli now, callo<l him fatlier, and having won 
could afford to laugh. This marriage took place v<}ry shortly Intforc. 
King Charles died: whom the Viscount of Oinstlewooil smKalUy 
followed. 

The issue of this marriage was one son, whom the parents 
watched with an intense eagoniess and core ; l>ut who, in spite of 
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nurses and physicianK, had only a bnef existence. His tainted 
blood did not run very long in his poor feeble little body. Symp- 
toms of evil broke out early on him , and, part from flattery, part 
superstition, nothing would satisfy my Lord and Lady, especially 
the latter, but having the poor little cnpple touche<l by his Majesty 
at his church They were ready to cry out lumicle at first (the 
doctors and <iua<‘ksalvers kung constantly in attendance on the 
child, and experimenting on hm {Kior little kxly with every conceiv- 
able nostrum) — ^but though there seemed, from some reason, a 
notable amelioration m the infant’s liealth alter lus Majesty touched 
him, m a few weeks afterward the pfK>r thing died— causing the 
lampooners of the Court to say, that tin* King, in expelling evil out 
of the infant of Tom Esmond and Isaklla lus wife, expelled the life 
out of it, which was nothing hut (torruption. 

The motlier’s natural pang at losing this poor little child must 
have been incieascd when slie thought of her rival Frank Esmond’s 
wife, who was a favourite of the whole (V)urt, when* my poor La<iy 
Castlowood was neglet^ied, and who ha<! one child, a <langhter, 
flounshmg and beautiful, and wfw alsiut to kcome a mother once 
more. 

The Court, as I have heard, only laughed the »H»re kicaim th% 
poor lady, who had pretty well passed the age when ladicss are 
accustomed to have children, nevertiieless <l(»t(‘rmin<»d not to give 
hope up, and oven witon she came to live at (Vistlcwood, was con 
stantly sending over to HexUm for the dcs^tor, and announcing to her 
Mends the arrival of an heir. This absurdity of hers was one 
amongst many others which the wags uswl to play ujKm Indeed, 
to the last days of her life, my I^ady Vim'ountesH liad the comfort of 
fancying herself lioautiftil, is'csistinl in blmmniig up Uf the. very 
midst of winker, jiaintlng rowm on her cheeks long aft<tr their natural 
season, and attiring hcrwdf Hko summer thougli her h<m<l was covered 
with snow. 

Gentlemen who wens Akmi the Court of King Charles, and King 
James, have told the present writer a tnimber c»f storiwi akmt this 
queer old hidy, with which it*s not necessary that |M3«torlty should 
bo entertained She is said to Imre had gwstt |Kiwem of invective ; 
and, if she fought with all her rivals in King James’s favour, ’tls 
certain she must have liad a vast numk>r <if quarrels on her liamk 
She was a woman of an intrepid spirit, and, it apfwjars, pursued and 
rather iElfctigued his Majesty with her rights and her wrongs. Some 
say that the causa of her leaving Court was Jc^onsy of Frank 
Esmond’s wife ; othom, that she was foroe<l to w/treat after a great 
battle which took place at Whitehall, Imtwmn her Ijidyship and 
Lady Borcheeter, Tom fCillSgrew’s dau^tor, whema the King 
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delighted to hoiioiw, aud in whiidi that ill-favoiircd EntlnT thc‘ 
bettor of our elderly Va«hti But her Tiadyrtlap, for Ikt pait, 
always averred that it w\as her htisband^ft qUiirrel, and iif>t her 
own, which oceasioned the bauishment of the two into the eountiy ; 
and the cruel ingratitude of the Sovereign in giving away, out of 
the family, that place of Waiden of the IluttiTiea and Uioom of 
the King^s Posset, which the two last Louis (iastlew^sid liud held 
so honourably, and which was now (‘onforred upon a iidlow of 
yesteiday, and a hanger-on of that odious I)or<*hesp*r fSTature, niy 
Lord Bergamot,* “I novor,” said niy Lidy, “iniuhi have (*omi‘ to 
see his Majesty's posset earned by any other hand than an Esniond, 
I should have dashed tlio salver out of Lord Berganmt s hand, hail 
I met him," And those who knew her Ladyship are aware that 
she was a peison quite capable of performing thm feat, had she not 
wisely kept out of the way. 

Holding the purse-strings in her own control, to wlueii, imleed, 
she liked to bung most persons who (uimc near }»»*, iaidy (JaMle 
wood could command her husbamrs ol«‘dience, and so bioke up 
her establishment at Loudon ; she had removed from i^ineolnV Inn 
P’lolds to Cholsny, to a pretty new house she Iwmglii thiue . ami 
brought her eHtablishmcni, her nuuilK, laisiogs, and g* n tie women, 
her priest, and his Lordship her husband, to tjastlewoisl Hall, that 
she had novel seen since she qidtol it as a eliild with her father 
during the troubles i)f King Ciharles tlw* Firsts reign. The walls 
were still open m the old house m they hmi k'en h ft l»> the shot 
of the Uommonwealth-meii. A part of the mansion was rr^tored 
and furbished up with the plate, hangingH, anti furniture bmugbt 
from the house in London. My Latiy meant ftt hitvi* a fniintphai 
entry mto Oasticwotwl village, ami expeetetl tin* fsnqdt* to clamor 
as she drove over the (Jreen in her guilt er«M'h, my Isiul Widn 
her, her gentlewomen, lapdogs, and eoekattsm on the opjswtit'e 
SIX horses to her carriage, ami servants armid and monnlnl follow 
ing it and pree^ling it. But 'twas in the height ttf Iht Nt> Pi*|wry 
cry; the folks in the village and the ninghlsinrlng town w'ere iieated 
by the sight of her Lmlyship’s painted fla»o and f\velidw, ns she 
bobbed her head out of t!m oramh window*, meatmen no dmihf, to 
be very gracious; and one ohl woman Haiti, ^l^fidy LidieM loid ii 
mercy, it's Lady JejselK.*!" a name by whieh the ifiiinieH of the 

* Lionel Tipton, eieated liarmt beigamtiU lUwi 

the Pack Stairs, and .dterwnnb apfSiiriUnl W.iftt»*n of tin* 4itd 

of the (on the deceew of < linage, L4sffrw«it4tfh 

accomi)atii<‘d his MiiJf»j,ty to St. fh‘muiu*s, wfwiie li». dierl wiOirail i 4W, Hp 
Oiooni of the Poj*uct was apjiomtcd by the Lrinwi of ( >f angi., hath bm 

such an officer in any suwoeding leigia 
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right honouiahle Viscountess were afterwards in the hahit of <lebig- 
iiatmg her. The coiintiy was then m a great No-Popeiy fervour, 
her Ladyshiifs known conversion, and her husbamrs, the priest in 
her tram, and the service ijcrfornied at the chapel of Castlewo^jd 
(though the chapel had been built for that worship lioforo any other 
was heard of in the country, and though the service was ]»erfonnod 
in the most (juiet manner), got her no favour at first in the county 
or village By far the greater part of the estate of CJastlewood had 
been confiscated, and i>cen jjarcelled out tf> Ooninionweaith-nten 
One or two of these old (tromwclhan soldiers were still alive ni the 
village, and looked gnnily at first upon my Lady Viscountess, wiien 
she came to dwt'll th(‘re. 

She appeared at the Hexton Assembly, bringing lu*! lord after 
her, scanng the country folks with the splendour of her tliariionds, 
which she always wore in public. They said she wore them in 
private, too, and slept with them round her neck ; tliough the 
writer <‘an pledge hm wonl that this was a calumny. “ If she 
were to take them off,” my J^ady Haik saul, “Tom Esmond, h<‘r 
husband, would run away with them and pawn them,’'* ’Twaa 
anotlici calumny. My Lmly Bark was also an exile from (Vmrt, 
and the.ro luul lH*en war lajtwexm the two ladies liefon*. 

The village peopk* liegnn to lai niconcihHl preHf‘ntly to their lady, 
wiio was generous and kiml, though fantaati<} and haughty, in her 
ways, and whose prato i>octor Tusher, the Vicar, sotmdt*d hmdiy 
amongst his flwk. As for my fiord, he gave i\o great trouble, being 
considered s<*arco more than an api>endage. to my Lady, who, as 
daughter of the old lords of (lastlewfKsl, and pobHiv^Hor of vast 
wealth, as the country folk said (though indeed nine tenths It 
existed but in nunour), was hsikisi upon as the real cpmen of the 
castle, and wustim of all it eontaimsL 
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CHAPTER III 

WHITHER IN THE TIME OF THOMAS, THIRD VISCOUNT, I HAD 
PRECEDED HIM AS PAGE TO ISABELLA 

C OMING up to Loudon a^^in some short time after this retreat, 
the Lord Oastlewood despatched a retainer of his to a little 
cottage in the village of Ealing, near to London, where for 
some time had dwelt an old French refugee, by name Mr. Pastoureau, 
one of those whom the persecution of the Huguenots by the French 
king had brought over to this country. With this old man hvc<l 
a little lad, who went by the name of Henry Thomas. He re 
membered to have lived m another pltwjo a short time befonj, near 
to London too, amongst looms an(i spinning wheels, and a groat 
deal of psahn-singing and <*rlmrch-going, an<l a whole colony of 
Frenchmen 

There ho liad a de?ir, dear fnend, who died, and whom he called 
Aunt, She used to visit him in his dreams w)metim(‘« ; and her 
face, though it was homely, was a thousand times dearer t(^ him 
than that of Mrs. Pastoureau, Bon Papa Pastouroau*» new wife, 
who came to live with him after aunt went away. And there, at 
Spittlefields, as it used to be called, lived Uncle George, who was 
a weaver too, but used to tell Harry that he was a little gentleman, 
and that his father was a captain, and his mother an angel. 

When he said so, Bon Papa used to look up from the loom, 
where ho was ombroi(lenng beautiful silk flowers, and say ** Angel I 
she belongs to the Babylonish scarlet woman.” Bon Pa|«i was 
always talking of the scarlet woman. Ho hswl a little room where 
he always used to preach and sing hymns out of his great ohl nose. 
Little Harry did not like the pishing ; he liked Ijotter the flue 
storiesVhich aunt used to tell nun. Bon Papaya wife never told 
him pretty stones; she (luarrelled with Uncle George, and he 
went away 

After this, Harry’s Bon Papa and his wife and two children of 
her own that she brought with her, came to live at Knllttg. The 
new wife gave her (children the best of everything ami Harry many 
a whipping, he know not why. Besides blows, he got 111 names 
from her, whidi need not bo sot down here, for the sake of old Ml 
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Pastonreau, who was still kind sometimes. The mihainiine&H of thoHe 
days IS long forgiven, tliough they cast a shade of melancholy over 
the child’s youth, which will acc.ompany him, no doubt, to the end 
of hiB days as those tender twigs are bent the trees grow after- 
ward , and he, at least, who has suffered as a child, and is not <iuito 
perverted in that early school of unhappiness, learns to lie gentle 
and long-sufteiing with little children. 

Harry was very gla<l when a gentleman dresseil in bhwk, on 
horseback, with a monnt«‘d servant liehind him, came to fetch him 
away from Baling. The novorea, or unjust step-mother, who had 
neglected him for her own two children, gave him supjier enough 
the night before he wont away, and plenty m the morning. She 
did not beat him onee, and tohi the ehildrmi to keep their hands off 
him. One was a girl, and Hariy never <‘ouId Is-nr to stiike a girl ; 
and the other was a Imy, whom he eould easily have beat, imt lie 
always cried out, when Mrs. Pustouroau came sailing to tlie rescue 
with arms like a flail. She only washed Harry’s face the day 
he went awayj nor over so much as once Isixwl his ears. She 
whimiHired rather when the gentleman in blank came for the hiy ; 
and old Mr. Pastouroau, as lie gave the eliild his hlewing, siuwled 
over his shoulder at the strange goiitleinan, and gruiuliled out sonie- 
tlnny about Babylon and the scarlet laily, He was grown quite 
old, like a child alm<«t. Mrs. Pastonreau used to wijw his nose as 
she did to the children, Hhe was a great, big, hnndsoum ymuig 
woman; but, though she pretended to ery, Harry tlumght ’twiis 
only a sham, and sprang quite delighted uism the horse iiism which 
the lacquey heliwd him. , , , 

He was a Frenehmim , his name was Ulmse. The child could 
talk to him in his own language jwrfiictly well : he know it Imtter 
than English indeed, having livwl hitherto chiefly among French 
people : and lieing «-aIled the Eittlo Ftmohinan by otlicr Isjys on 
Kfliing Gnxin. Ho soon lonrat to si«tak English luirfectly, and to 
forget some of hU Fremdi : ehlldren ftwget easily. Some earlier and 
fblnter recollectionB the child had of a different country; and a 
town with tall white houem; and a ship. But these were quite 
indistinct in the hoy’s mind, as hideed the memory of Ealing stsm 
boemne, at least of much that he suffered there. 

The lacquey liefore whom he nxle was very lively and volnitte, 
and informed the lioy that the gontleimui riding liefliro him wae 
my lord’s chaplain. Father Holfc- tliat he was now to he etlled 
Master Harry Esmond that my Isitil Viftimnt thwtlowwsi was 
his jxwmMt—that ho was to live at the great lienee of (Jastlewwsl, 
in the province of — — idilro, where he would see Mmiome the 
Viieouateas* who wee a grand lady. And ao^ eeatud <m a doth 
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before Blaise's saddle, Hairy Esmond was brought to London, and 
to a fine square called Oovent Garden, near to which his patron 
lodged 

Mr Holt, the pnest, took the child by the hand, and brought 
him to this nobleman, a grand languid nobleman in a great cap 
and dowered nioining-gown, sucking oianges. He pattwl Harry on 
the head and gave him an orange. 

‘‘O’est bion qa,” he said to the pnest after eyeing the child, 
and the gentleman m black shmgged his shouldeis. 

Let Blaise take him out foi a holiday,” and out for a holiday 
the boy and the valet went Haiiy went jumping along, he was 
glad enough to go. 

Ho will remember to his life’s end the delights of those days, 
lie was taken to see a play by Monsieur Blaise, in a house a thou- 
sand times groatei and finer than the booth at Ealing Fair— and 
on the next happy day they took water on the nvor, and Harry 
saw London Bndgo, with the houses and booksollors’ shops tlujrcon, 
looking like a street, and the Tower of London, with the armour, 
and the great lions aud bears in the moat — all under company of 
Monsioui Blaise. 

Piesently, of an early morning, all the party set forth for the 
country, namely, my Lord Viscount and the otiujr gentleman, 
Monsieur Blaise and Harry on a ])illion behind them, and two or 
three men with pistols lea<lmg the baggege-horsos. Anil all ahmg 
the road the Frenchman told little Hany stories of brigands, whiidi 
made the child’s hair stand on end, and terrified him , so ilmi at 
the great gloomy inn on the roml where they lay, ho boHought to 
be allowed to sleep in a room with one of the servants, aud was 
oompassjonated by Mr. Holt, the gentleman who travelled wiWi my 
lord, and who gave the child a little bod in his chamber. 

His artless talk and answers very likely inclined this gentlonmn 
in the boy’s favour, for next day Mr. Holt said Harry should rule 
behind him, and not with the French lacquey ; and all along the 
journey put a thousand (luestions to the cliild .as to his foster- 
brother aud relations at Ealmg; what his old grandfather had 
taught him; what languages he know; whether he could read 
and wnte, and sing, and so forth. And Mr. Holt found that 
Harry coukl read and write, and j^ossessed the two languages of 
French an<l English very well ; and when he iiskcHl Harry alsmi 
singing, the lad broke out with a hymn to the tune of Dr* Martin 
Luther, which set Mr, Holt a-laughmg; and even caused his {rniml 
pa^mm m this laced hat aud periwig to laugh too when Holt told 
him what the child was singing. For li ay>{)enred that Dr* Martin 
Luther’s hymns were not sung in the churches Mr. Holt preached at. 
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“You must never sm^ that son/? any more : do you b(‘ar, little 
manmkm'?” says my Loid Viw^ount, holdni/? up a ftn/rer 

“But we will try and teaidi you a l>etter, Harry,” Mr H<»lt 
said , and the <‘hi]d answered, for he wa« a docile child, an<I of an 
affectionate nature, “that h<* loved pretty Bon/?s, ami would tr>^ and 
learn anythin/? the gentleman wouhl tell him,” That <iay he so 
pleased tlie gentlemen hy his talk, that they had him to dine with 
them at the inn, an<I imcoumged him in his prattle ; and Monsieur 
Blaise, with wdiom he Kxie ami dimul lh(* day hefoie, waited upon 
him now. 

“ 'Tib well, 'tiB well ^ ” sahi Blame, that night (in itm own 
language) w'hen they lay again at an inn “ We aie a little l<>rd 
lieie; we are a little lord now: we shall S(‘e what W’e aie when 
we come to ( fast le wood, wdien* iny liady i«,” 

“When shall w'c come to (lastlewoml, Mousmnr Blaise?” sayH 
Harry. 

“ Varhlm I my Lord then not press himself,” Blame says, with 
a grin; and, indeed, it seemed as if hm Lordsiiip wius not in a 
gieat hurry, for ho spent thr<jo days on that jminiey, which Harry 
Wsmond hath often simjo n<lden m a dozen houis. For tlu* last 
two of tho day» Harry rode with the priest, who was so kind to 
him, that the child had grown to }m quite fond and fainirmr with 
him hy the jouriiey^s end, ami liad scarce a tlwaight m his little 
heart which hy that turns he had not confick*d to Ids tmw fricrnL 

At length, on the third day, at evening, th<‘y came to a village 
standing on a green with elms round It, very' pretty to ksik at; 
and the people there all trsik <dr their hats, and made curtseys to 
my tionl Viscount, who Isswi^d to them all larigiudly ; and then* 
was one p^irtly person tJmt wons a ami a broad leidWI hat, 

wlio bowed lower tlian any «ne-“imd with this one Isdh my Ixml 
and Mr. Holt had a few wowls. “This, Harry, is (Jastlew<swl 
churi'h,” says Mr. Holt, “and this is the pillar thereof, Inintcd 
Dmitor Tusher. Take off your hat, sirrah, and salute Ihsdor 
Tushcr I ** 

“Home up to supper, IhK?tor/i says my lx»r«l; at which the 
I)o<ttor maiie anoHmr low bow, and tlm istrty mov(*d on towanii a 
gratwl house that was Isffore thorn, with mimy gn^y kiwom and 
vnma» on them, and windows flaming in the sunshine ; ami a grrut 
anny of rooks, wheeding over their hemU, mmie fisr the wmsls 
iHihittd tho house, as Harry saw j aiul Mr. Holt toW him tiiat they 
lived ni Oastlowcssl t<H>. 

nmy t^amo to tho house, and passed under an arch Into a wurt 
yard, with a fountain in dm centre, where iminy men <^ime ami 
held my I^^rd^s sHmrp as ho clisscetwled, and isilil great n‘S|jeot to 
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Mr. Holt likewise And the child thought that the servants looked 
at him curiously, and smiled to one another — and he recalled what 
Blaise had said to him when they were in London, and Haiiy had 
spoken about his godpapa, when the Frenchman said, Parhleu^ 
one sees wed that my Lord is your godfather ; ” words whereof the 
poor lad did not know the meaning then, though he appniliended 
the tiutli in a very short time affcerwaids, and learned it, ami 
thought of it with no small feeling of shame 

Taking Hany hy the hand as soon as they wore both descondc<i 
from their horses, Mi Holt led him across the (iourt, and under a 
low door to rooms on a level with the ground ; one of whi<*h F’athcr 
Holt said was to be the boy^s chamber, blie other on the other side 
of the passage being the Father’s own , and as soon as the little 
man’s face was washed, and the Father’s own dress arranged, 
Harry’s guide took him once moie to the door by which my Lord 
had entered the hall, and up a stair, and through an ante-room to 
my Lady’s drawmg-iooin-— an apartment than which Many thought 
he had never seen anything moie grand— no, not in the Tower of 
London which he had just visited. Indeed, the (‘hamber was 
richly oruauicnted in the manner of Queen Elizabeth’s time, with 
great staiiiod windows at eithci end, and hangings of tapestry, 
which the sun shining through the (5olouro<l glass painted of a 
thousand hues , and here in state, by the fire, sate a lady, to 
whom the piiest took up Harry, who was indco<l amazed by her 
appearance. 

My Lady Viscountess’s fa(*o was daubed with white and rc<l up 
to the eyes, to whhih the paint gave an unearthly glare : she h«wl a 
tower of la<{e on her IkmuI, under whi<»h was a bush of bhmk curls-* 
b(»rrowod cuiIh--so that no wonder little Harry Esmond was s<‘4ired 
when he was first presented to her — the kind pnosi acting as 
master of the ceremonies at that solemn introdu(d;ion -and he 
stared at her with eyes almost as groat as her own, as he had 
stared at the player-woman who acted the wicked tn!igedy-<|ueen, 
when tlie players (mm down to Ealing Fair. She mite in a gn^at 
chair by the firo-(iorner ; in her lap was a spaniel dog that harktnl 
furiously; on a little tabit) by her was her Ladyslup’s snufflsix: 
and her sugar-plum box. She wore a dress of black velvet, and a 
potticjoat of fiame-eoloured brocade. She liad os many dugs cm 
her fingers as the old woman of Banbury Cross ; and pretty small 
feet whicdi she was fond of showing, with grcjat gold cjIckjIcs to hvr 
stoekmgs, find white pantoflm with rcnl heels ; and an odour of 
musk was shook out of her garments whenever she moved or cjuittcsl 
the room, leaning on her tortoiseshell stick, little Fury lurking at 
her heels. 
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MY LADY VISCOUNTERB 

Mm. TtHlujr, the parson’s wife, was with my Lady She had 
I»ecn waiting woman to her Ladyship m the late liord’s time, an<I, 
having her soul in that business, took natumlly to it when the 
Vi8<Jountess of Castlowood returned to inhabit her father's house. 

** I proiMuit to your Ladyship your kinsman and little |>age of 
honour, Mastcir Henry Ksniond,'’ Mr. Holt mini, ixiwing lowly, 
with a h{trt of (*omical humility. “ Make a pretty Ixiw to my 
Ijfwly, Monsieur; and then another httio kw, not so low% to 
Miuiame Tusher » tin* fair of (‘a-<t!ewfx«l.” 

“ Where I hav<* lived and h(*|>e to die, sir,” says Madame Tusher, 
giving a hard glan<‘e at the bmt, and then at my kwly. 

n|K>n her the boy’s wdade attentam was for a time directed. 
He eouhl not ke(‘p his gieat eyes of! fiom her. Hinee the Empress 
r»f hkhng, lie luui w*en nothing so awful. 

** my appeaninee please you, little |Kige?” asked the liuly. 

** He would Ih* very hard to pleaw* if it didn’t,” ened Matlame 
Tusher. 

*‘Have don**, you silly Maria,” said lm\y ( lasth‘W’*K)d. 

« Where I’m nttaehed, I’m Htia<-h<‘d, Madam**.- and Vd *he 
rath**r than not say so/’ 

mours oh je m’attaehc,” Mr. Holt said with a |sdiU‘ grin. 
« The ivy sii^ys so in th«! pioture, and clings to the oak hk*! a fond 
pmrasltii as it is/’ 

** Parricide, sir I ” <*ries Mrs. Tusher. 

<*Hush, Tusher- *you are always bickering with Father Holt/’ 
ffrinl my “(Jomu ami kiss my hand, child; ’’and ih** ««ik 

h<d<l out a hmn'k to Utth* Harry i^Ismond, wh*> t<*ok and *Uitifully 
kism**! the h^n ohl haiul, u|>on tin* girnrlt**! kmickh*s of which th*T«* 
gUtt**r**d a hundrtwl rings. 

To kiss that hand would make many a prf*tty fidlow happy ! ‘ 
eric*! Mrs. Tusher; on which my l4wly crying out ymi 

ftHilmh Tusher I” ami tapping her with her grifat fun, Tusher lan 
forwanl to her h^d and kiss it. Fury arose and ktrke*! 
furimisly at Tusher ; ami Father Holt looktsi on at this ipiecr mme, 
with ar«di, grave glan**<««. 

The awe mchibltoil by the little hoy |«*rim|)s ph*aH*Hl the lady 
on whom this artless flatt<>ry waa lH*«towi.Hl ; f*ir having gone d*iwii 
on his kmsi (as Fath**r Holt luwl *Un*(!t<*fl him, and the mmie tlum 
was) ami {sirformtsl Ids olsnsance, she saitl* “ Pag** hJsmomt, my 
grisiia of the chamlmr will inform you what yoxxr *hiti**4 aiin when 
you widt nism my Imrd and me; and g«Hst Fathei Holt will 
i»stni**t you m Iswmiss a gentleman of our name. Y»hi wiW pay 
him oliedlenee in everything, amt I pray you may grow to Is* as 
leorfimt ami m good oi your tutor.” 
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The lady seemed to have the greatest reverence for Mr Holt, 
and to he more afraid of him than of anything else m tlie world 
If she was cvei so angiy, a word or look fiom Father Holt ina<i(5 
her calm indeed he had a vast power of subjecting those wlio 
came near him ; and, among the icst, his now pupil gave hiinm*lf 
up with an entiie confidence and attachment to the good Father, 
and became his willing slave almost fiom the first momout he saw 
him 

He put his small hand into the Father’s as ho walked away 
from his fast presentation to his mistress, and asked many qin*stions 
m his artless childless way “Who is that other womans” he 
asked. “ She is fat and round ; she is more pretty than my Lady 
Oastlewood ” 

“ She IS Madame Tiisher, the parson’s wife of Oastlewood She 
has a son of your age, but bigger than you ” 

“Why does she like so to kiss my Lady’s hand? It is not 
good to kiss.” 

“ Tastes are different, little man. Madame Tusher is attoi^hod 
to my Lady, having been hei waiting-woman before she was marricMl, 
m the old lord’s time. She mamed Doctor Tuslior the chapWn. 
The English household divines often marry the waiting-women.” 

“You will not marry the Frenchwoman, will you? I saw her 
laughing with Blaise in the buttoiy ” 

“ I belong to a Ohur<jh that is older and bettor than the English 
Ohurch,” Mr. Holt said (making a sign wheieof Esmond did not 
then understand the meaning, across hia breast and forehead) , “ in 
our Ohurch the clergy do not marry. You will understand those 
things bettor soon.” 

“Was not Saint Peter the head of your Ohurch?— Dr* liabbits 
of Ealmg told us so.” 

The Fatlier said, “ Yos, he was*” 

“But Saint Peter was marned, for we heard only last Sunday 
that lus wife’s mother lay sick of the fever.” On which the Father 
again laughed, and said he would understand this too k^tter mKiii, 
and talked of other things, and took away Harry Esmond, ami 
showed him the gieat old house which he had come to inhabit* 

It stood on a rising green hill, with woods tohind it, in whuth 
wore rooks’ nests, where the birds at morning and returning iioinc 
at evonmg made a great cawing. At the foot of the hlU was a 
river, with a steep aneneut bridge crossing it ; and beyond that a 
largo pleasant green flat, whore the village of OastlewocKl sUkkI, and 
staiuls, with the church in the midst, the parHonago hard by it, 
mn with the Idaoksmith’s forgo beside it, and the sign of the “ Tiirce 
Castles” on the elm. The London road stretohod away towarda 
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the rising sun, and to the west were swelling lulls and peaks, behind 
which many a time Haiiy Esmond saw the siiine sun setting, that 
he now looks on thousands of miles away across the great ocean — 
in a new Castlewood, by another stream, that l>eais, like the new 
country of waudenng J5iieas, the fond names of the land of his 
youth 

The Hall of Casthwood was built with two courts, whereof one 
only, the fountain-court, was now inhabited, the othei having been 
battered down in the Cromwellian wars In the fouutam-^ourt, 
still in good rcpaii, wtis tlie grtiat hall, neai to the kit(;hen and 
butteries , a dozen of living-r<Kmis looking to the north, and com- 
municating with the little (‘hapel that lacked eastwards and the 
buildings str<it(*hing from that to tin^ main gate, ami with the hall 
(which looked to the west) into the court now dismantled. Tins 
court had been the most magnifictmt of the two, until the Protector’s 
(‘amion tore down one siilc of it before the, pla(‘e was taken and 
stonned The liesiegcrs (uitered at tlie tt»niu‘(' under the elocjk- 
tower, slaying every man of the giiinson, and at their hetul my 
Lord’s brother, Francis Esmond. 

The Kestoration did not bring enough money to the I^ord 
Castlewood to restore this ruiiUKl part c>f his house ; where were 
the moniing parlours, aliovo them tin* long music-gallery, and liefore 
which stretched the garden-i^ernwe, where, howewer, the ilowers grew 
again which the Isiots of the ftoundheads had trodden in tlndr 
assault, and which was restored withemt much anti only a little 
care, by both ladies wlio succeedttd the st^cmid visctmnt in the 
government of this maimion. Hound the teiratu* gurtlen was a Itw 
wall with a wicket kmding to the Wfsshtd ludght Is^ytunl, that is 
called Cromweirs Battery to this day. 

Young Harry Esmond learinsl the donn*Htic part of his d«t>, 
which was easy enough, from tho groom of her fsidyship’s chumls*r : 
serving the Coimtiiss, as tlie custom (nmimonly was in his tK^yhmxl, 
as page, waiting at her <*hair, bringing her m*ont<Hl wabt and tho 
silver basin after dinner sitting on her aufriage-step mi state 
oc<sasionK, or on public days iutrfslueing her company to her. This 
was chiefly of the Catholic gentry, of whom there were a pretty 
many in the country and noighlxmring city ; and who nwlo not 
seldom to Oastlcwcksl to |)arbt.ke of the hospit^lties there. In the 
second year of their reshUmee, tlie company seemed ospcHtially to 
increase. My Lowl and my Iswly mm seldom witlmut visitors, in 
whose society it was curious to contrast the diffenmm of liehaviour 
between Father Holt, the <tl)rect<ir of the family, and 0o<itor Tusher, 
the rector of the imrish*^* Mr. Hidt moving amongst the very highest 
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Doctor Tusher, wlioso ponilion was indeed a difiitndt one, haviin^ 
been chaplain once to the Hall, and still to the F^iotchtant seivants 
there, seeme<l more like an usher than an e(iiial, and always lose to 
go away after the fiist course. 

Also there caiue in thcHc times to Father Holt man> private* 
Tisitors, whom, aftei a little, Henry Esmond had liHle didiculty in 
recognising as 0(^cle8laHt^es of the Fathei’s jieisinision, whatever tli<‘ir 
dresses (and they adopted all) might be. Those weie clos(*tt'(l with 
the Father constantly, and often came and rode away without 
paying tlieir devoirs to my Loi<l and Lady — to the Lady and Lonl 
rather — his Loidsliip being little moio than a cipher in the house, 
and entirely undei his <lomineenng parinoi A litt](i fowling, a 
little hunting, a gieat deal of sleep, and a long tilm^ at <*anlh ami 
table, c«irried through one day after anotlier with lus Lordship 
When meetings took place m this seiumd year, whit‘h often would 
happen with closed doors, the page found my LouFs sheet of pap(‘r 
scnbbletl over with dogs and liorses, and ’twas said had much 
ado to keep himself awake at these councils: the (lount<<*s8 ruling 
over them, and he acting as little moie than her secretary. 

Father Holt began Hpor«hly to be so mu<’h ocinipied witli these 
meetings as rath<‘r to n(‘glect the <‘du(*ation of the Htth‘ lad wiio so 
gladly put hiinself under the kind prh^Ht^s orders. At (Imfc they 
road mucli and regularly, botli in Ijatni and French ; the Father 
not neglecting m anything t<i impress his faith n\mi his pupil, but 
not forcing him violently, and treating him with a <l<*lieaey and 
kindness which surinised and attmdiod the child, always moni easily 
won by these methods than by any s(*vere of autht»rity. 

And his delight in their walks was to tell Harry of the glonea of 
his order, of its martyrs and heroes, of its Bn*thr(*n converting the 
heathen by myriads, traversing the desert, fming the stake, ndwig 
the courts and <?mm<‘,ils, or braving the tortuies of kings ; so that 
Harry Esmond thought that to lielong to the .rcmiits was the greatest 
prize of life and bmvest end of ambition ; the gre4tt<»«t cawr here 
and in heaven the sur(‘Ht reward , and Is^gnn to bug for tlio day, 
not only when he should enter into the one (diurch an<l rmdvo his 
first communion, but when he might join that womterftil brother 
hood, whieb was present throughout all tlio world, and wldcti num- 
bered the wisest, the bmvost, the highest Imm, the most elo<j[ucnt 
of men among its members. B’’ath6r Holt bmb him krmp his views 
secret, and to hide them as a groat treasum which wmdd 
him if it was revealed , and, pnmd of thk (Kmfhbnce ahd m^mt 
yetted in him,^ the hul liecamo fondly atta(*hed to the wunftor who 
initiated liim into a mystery so wonderfW and awftiL Ami when 
little Tom Tusher, his noighlxmr, came from mAxoalL fur his holiday# 
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and said how he, too, was to l>o up for an I’hii'lish i)riCKt, ^and 
would got what he called an exhibition from his p<*liool, aiul then a 
college soholarshii> and fellownhip, and then a good living — ittjusked 
young ILiriy EsinoiurH powers of reticence not to say t() hm >oung 
companion, “ Chui(*h ’ priesthood! fat living! IMy dear Tommy, 
do you call yours a chinch and a pnestliood ? What is a fat living 
compared to converting a hundred thousand heathinm by a single 
seimon'^ What is a scholarship at Tiiiuty by the ndc of a ciown 
of martyidom, with angels awaiting you as youi heml is taken oil? 
Oould your master iit school sail ovoi the Thames on his gown? 
Have you statues in your church that can bleed, speak, %\alk, and 
{{ryl My good Tommy, in <Ieai Father Holt’s ciuir<‘h these things 
take pla(*,e, <*V(‘ry day. You know Hamt Piuhp of the Willows 
appealed to Loid (jastlewood, and caused him to tuiii to the one 
tuio chnrch. No saints ever come, to you.” And Hany Esmond, 
because of hm promise to Father Holt, hiding away these tieasures 
oi‘ faith Irom T. Tusher, dehvertMi hnnseif of them nev(*i tht‘less 
simply to Father Holt; who stroked his head, smiled at him with 
hm insc.iutablo Iwik, and told him that he did wt*!! to uo'ditate on 
these great things, and not to talk of them except uiahtr direcstion. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I AM PLACED UNDER A POPISH PRIEST AND BRED TO 
THAT RELIGION--VISCOUNTESS CASTLEIPOOD 

H ad time cnougli been given, and his cliildisli inclinations been 
properly nurtured, Hany Esmond had been a Jesuit pnest 
eie he was a dozen yeais older, and might have finished his 
days a martyi m China oi a victim on Tower Hill : for, in the few 
months they spent together at Castlowood, Mr. Holt obtained an 
entire mastery over the boy’s intellect and affections, and bail 
brought him to think, as indeed Father Holt thought with all his 
heait too, that no life was so noble, no death so desirable, as that 
which many brethien of his famous onlcr were reiuly to undergo. 
By love, by a biightness of wit and gcMid-hiunour that charmed all, 
by an anthoiity which ho know how to tissumc, by a myst(*ry ami 
silence about him which increased the child’s reverence for him, ho 
won Harry’s absolute fealty, and would have kept it, doubtless, if 
schomos gi eater and more important than a poor little kiy’s admission 
into orders had not called him away. 

After being at home for a few months in tramimlhty (if theirs 
might be called tramiuillity, which was, in truth, a constant bicker- 
ing), my Lord and Lady loft the country for London, titking their 
director with thorn : and his little pupil scarce ever shetl more bitt<sr 
tears in his life than he did for nights after the first iiartmg with 
his dear friend, as ho lay in the lonely chamte next to that which 
the Father used to occupy He and a few domestics were loft im 
the only tenants of the great house ; and, though Harry sedulously 
did all the tasks which the Father sot him, he had many hours 
unoccupied, and read m the library, and bewildered his little brains 
with the great books he found there. 

After a while, the little hwl grew ac/cnistomod to the loneliness 
of the placjo , and in after days remembered this part of his life as 
a period not unhappy. When the fiumly was at Ijondon the whole 
of the estabbshmont travelled thither with the oxeeption of the 
porter who was, moreover, brewer, gardener, and woodimm - amt 
his wife and children. Tlieso liad their lodjidng in the gate-house 
hard by, with a door into the court ; and a window looking out on 
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the giecix was the Oliaplain's room , and next to tins a small chaniher 
whcie Father Holt had his hooks, and Hairy Esmond his sleeping 
closet The side of the house facing the east had cscapecl the guns 
of the Oioinwelhans, whose battery was on the height fatang the 
western court , so that this eastern end Iwe few marks of demoli- 
tion, save m the chapel, where the painted winders survnung 
Edward the Sixth had been broke by the Commonwealth-men. In 
Father Holt’s time little Harry hlsmond a<‘t<‘d as his familiar, and 
faithful little servitor ; lieating his clothes, folding hm \e8ttnents, 
fetching his water from the well long before daylight, reiuly to nin 
anywhere for the service of Ins Iiclovcd pnest When the Father 
was away, he locked his private ehamlier ; but the room wdiere the 
books were was left to little Harry, who, but foi the soci(»ty of this 
gentleman, was little less solitary when ijord CiistlewcKKi was at 
homo 

The French wit saith that a h<*ro is none to his vnlH-de-rhumhir^ 
and it required less (puck eyes than my Lady’s little page %as 
naturally endowed with, to see that she had many qua!iti<»H by no 
means heroic, however much Mrs. Tusher might Hatt^jr and coax 
her. When Father Holt was not by, who exereiml an entire 
authority ovnr the pair, my Txml and my Lmly <{imrrelh*d and 
abused each other so as to make the s<»rvantM laugh, ami to frighten 
the little page on duty. The ikw lioy trembh^l lK*fore his mistresH, 
who called him by a hundred ugly names, who nuwlo nothing of 
boxing his oars, and tilting the silver Imsin in his fac^e whic.h it was 
bis business to present to her after dinner. Sin? hath rcpainHl, by 
subseejuont kindness to him, these seveiitieH, wduch it must to 
owned made his childluKKl very unhappy. Bht^ wm but unhappy 
herself at this time, poor soul ! and 1 supiK)«e ma<le tier <!epen«lunt« 
her own sad life. T think my I^ord was m much aftnid of her 
as her page was, and the only i>oison of tlio houm*hold who miiHtemI 
her was Mr. Holt. Harry was only tcKi glad when the Father 
dined at table, and to slink away and pmtths with him afterwards, 
or imd with him, or walk with him. kwkily my I jwly Viscountess 
did not rise till noon. Heaven help the poor waiting-woman who 
liad charge of her toilette ! £ have often mmi the p<K>r wretch come 
out with red eym from the closet where^ those long and mysterimis 
rites of her Ladyship’s dress were iK^omuHl, ami tlie 
1 k)x IcK^kod up with a mp on Mrs. Tusher’s fingers wlnm she plaj^ecl 
iH, or the game was going the wrong way. 

Blessed to the who int^Kluced cards, and the kind 
inventors of piquet and criWmge, fbr tiiey employetl six bourn at 
least of her Latlyshlp^ <tay, during whl(»h her fetnliy was pretty 
easy. WittmUt tUi occupation my Lady ftequentty declared she 
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should die Hei depoiidants one after another ieliev(‘d ;,niard — 
’twas rather a dangcious post to play with her LiKlyship an<l 
took the cards turn about Mr. Holt would sit with her at intpiet 
diumg hours togctlior, at which time she behaved herself prop<‘rly , 
and as for Doctoi Tusher, I believe he would have left a jianshioner s 
dying bod, if suiiuuoned to play a rubber with his patroness at 
Oastlewood Sometimes, when they weie pretty comfortable to- 
gether, my Lord took a hand. Besides those my Lady hud Ihji 
faithful poor Tusher, and one, two, three gentlemen whom Harry 
Esmond could iccollect m his time They could not boar that 
genteel seiviee very long, one after another tried and failed at it. 
Those and the housekeeper, and little Hairy Esmond, hml a table 
of their own. Poor ladies ^ tlwai life was tar hanler than th<‘ 
pagers He was sound asleep, tu(*ke<l up iii his little Ik‘< 1, whilst 
they were sitting by her Ladysluj) reading her to Hl(‘0p, with tlm 
“News Letter,’^ or the ‘‘(l-rand (Jyius” My Latly used to have 
boves of now plays fiom London, and Ilany wiis forbidden, under 
the pam of a whipping, tt> look into them I am afraid ho <I(* 
served the ])oualiy pretty often, and got it Hometimcs* Fatlit*r 
Holt ajiplied it twice or tlirn^e, ^vhen he eaiighf the young scape 
grace with a delightful wicked comedy of Mr. Hiuulweirs or Mr. 
Wyeheiloy’s under las pillow. 

These, when ho t(K>k any, were my ljord*« favounte reatliiig. 
But ho was avijrso to miudi study, and, as his little page fancied, 
ti> much o(jcupation of any sort. 

It always seemed to young Harry lilsmond that my 
treated lum with mon^ kmdtmss when his lady was m»t prem»nt-, 
and Lord Oastlewood would take the la<l somctimf‘H on his little 
journeys a hunting or a-hiiding; he loved to {>lay at cards and 
tnc-tiac with him, which games the hoy hiarnc*d to pleasnro Ids 
lord : and was growing to like him Iwjtter daily, slmwing a 
pleasure if Father Holt gave a good rt'tsirt of him, patting him on 
the head, and promising that he would provhlo for the lioy* How- 
ever, m my Lady’s pn‘Htmce, my Ijord showed no such marks of 
kindness, and affected to tre^it the 1ml rouglily, and rebuked him 
sharply for hfctle faults, for which ho in a imamor askwl iwhm 
of young Esmond wlum tliey were private*, saying if he did not 
speak lougldy, she would, and his tongue was not such a Isul one 
as his lady’s - a point wheieof the boy, young as he was, was very 
well assured. 

(Jreat piiblii? events were happening all this while, of which 
the simple young page took little <»ouni Ihii oiio <ky, riding into 
the noighliourmg town on the stop of my Lady’s coiwsli, his ls»rtlsldp 
and she and Father Holt being iusido, a great mob of people came 
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hooting and jeenng round the coach, bawling out The Bisbopn for 
evei > ” “ Down with the Pope I ” “ No Popi^iy ^ no Popery ^ Jczo}>oI, 
Jezebel 1 bo that ray Lord began to laugh, ray Laxly’e cyeB to roil 
with angei, for she watt an bold as a iionentt, aiul fbared nobody, 
whilst Mr Holt, as Ewnond Haw fiom his ]daco on tho Htc*p, sank 
back with lather an akrracd fu(i(*, (uying out to hci Ljulyship, “ F(tr 
God’s Bake, madam, do not npiuk or look out of window ; sit still ” 
But she did not obey this imident injunction of the Father; she 
thrust her head out of the coa<*h window, and Hcu‘am(‘d out to the 
coachman, “Flog youi way through them, the bnites, James, and 
use your whip ! ” 

The mob aimwcicd with a roaring jt‘cr of laugh t(*r, and fresh 
cues of “ Jezebel 1 Jezebel ! ” My Loid only lauglietl the more : Im 
was a languid gentleman : nothing Heem(‘d t<i e\(*itc him (‘oimnonly, 
though I have Keen him (5lu*er and iialloo the lioundH very luiskly, 
and his face (which was geiuTallv very yellow and (*alm) y:row <(Uite 
rod and cheerful duiing a burnt over the l^imns a hare, and 
laugh, and swear, and luizzah at a toek light, of whn*h spoit he was 
very fond. And now, wliiui the mob be‘gaii to hex^t Iih lady, he 
laughed with soinothuig of a iiUHidaevouH look, an though he expected 
sport, and thought that sho aral they \i(‘Vis a imtieh. 

James the coachman was more afraid <d’ his mwtn^HH than the 
mob, proliably, for he wln)>p(‘d on Ids horseH an he wan Imldt^n, and 
tho postboy that lode with the limt pair (my Lmly always rode 
with her comdeund six) gave a cut of liis thong over the shoul<h*rs 
of one follow who jmt his hand out towards the hauling horst*.’s rein 

It was a luarket-duy, and the emmtry |WH»ple were all aHH(‘nibled 
with their baskets of poultry, eggs, imd m\i*h things ; the postillion 
ha<lno sooner IuhIuhI the man who would have tjiken liohl of Ids horse, 
but a griuit cabbagi^ came wldrling like a bombshell int*» tin* earrmge, 
at which ray Lortl kugluHl more, for it knocked my liucly’s Ian out 
of her hand, ami plumiMxI into Father HoIPh stmnacli. Then eama 
a shower of carrots and {sdaitww. 

For Heaven’s sakfi k? still !” sa.yH Mr. Holt ; we. are not ion 
piuios from tlie ‘ HelP areh way, whore they can Hhut the gnks cm us, 
and kcK^p out this tnnailk*^ 

The litth) |mge was ouimdo the cHnieh on Hu* st4*p, and it fellow 
in the crowd aim(«l ajKitato at him, and hit him lu ilte eye, at which 
the pewr little wretch set up a shout; the man luughc^l, a great big 
saddler’s appreutic4» of the towiu ^‘Ahl you d- — little yelling 
Popish hastard,” he said, and stoo|SHl to pick up another; the 
crowd hiul gathe.rod (lulte lmtw<ien the homm ami ilm inn dmir by 
this time, atsl the (»oatdi wiui Inrtmght to a dmi stand-sttti* My 
Lord jumped as briskly m a boy out of the <loor on hb shin of the 
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coach, squeezing little Harry lichind it; had hold of the jiotato- 
thrower’s collai in an instant, and the next moment the brute’s heels 
were in the air, and he fell on the stones with a thump. 

‘^You hulking coward!” says he, ‘‘you pack of screaming 
blackguards • how dare you attack children, and insult women? 
Fling another shot at that carnage, you sneaking pigskin cobbler, 
and by the Lord I’ll send rny rapier through you * ” 

Some of the mob cried, “ Huzzah, my Lord * ” for they knew 
him, and the saddler’s man was a known bruiser, near twice as big 
as my Lord Viscount. 

“ Make way there,” says he (he spoke in a high slinll toioo, but 
with a groat air of authority) “ Make way, and lot her Ladyship’s 
carnage pass ” The men that were In'twcen the coach and the gate 
of the “ Bell ” actually did make way, and the horses went in, my 
Lonl walking after them with his hat on his head 

As he was going in at the gate, through which the coach had 
just rolled, another cry begins, of ‘‘ No I’opery — no Papists ! ” My 
Lord turns round and faces them once more. 

“ G-od save the King f ” says he at the highest pit(di of his voice* 

“Who dales abuse the King’s leligiou? You, you d d psalm- 

singing cobblei, as sure as Pm a magistrate of this county i’ll commit 
you J ” The fellow shiank hack, and my Loid retr(‘at<i(l with all 
the honours of the day. But when the little flurry caused by the 
scone was over, and the flush iiasscd oft’ his face, he leiapsiHl into his 
usual languor, tnflo(l with his httle dog, ami yawned when my Lady 
spoke to him. 

This mob was one of many thousands that were going alamt the 
country at that time, huzzahing for the aitquittal of the seven bl»ho|m 
who had boon tned just then, and about whom little Harry Esmond 
at that time knew siiarce anything. It was Assizes at Hoxton, and 
there was a great meeting of the gentry at the “ Bell ” ; and my 
Lord’s people had their new liveries on, and Harry a little suit of 
blue-and-silvor, whi(*ii ho wore upon occasions of state ; and the 
gentlefolks came round and talked to my Lord ; and a judge in a rod 
gown, who seemed a very great personage, especially compUmented 
him and my Lady, who was mighty grand* Harry rmnemlmm her 
train borne up by lior gentlewoman. There was an assembly and 
ball at the great room at the “ Bell,” and other young gentlemen of 
the county families looked on as ho did* One of them jectred him 
for hiB bliwik eye, whicli was swelled by the potato, and another 
called him a bastard, on which ho and Harry fell to fisticuffs. My 
Lord’s couHiH, (Jolonel Esmond of Walcote, was there, and sofmrated 
the two huls -a great tall geutleimm, wufch a handsome gwMbnaitmsd 
face. The boy did not know how nearly in afber-Ufe ho should be 
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allied to Colonel Esmond, and how much kindness he should haye 
to owe him 

Theie was little love 1 between the two families My Lady used 
not to spaie Coloin*! Esmond ni fcilking of him, for rcjisons which 
have been hinto<l already ; hut about which, at his tender age, 
Henry Esmond (‘ould }>e expected to know nothing 

Very soon afttn wards, my Lord and Lady went to London with 
Mr. Holt, leaving, howcvei, the jjage lielmul tliem The little man 
had the great house of (Vstlewood to himself, or between him and 
the housekcepci, Mrs, Worksop, an old lady who was a kinswoman 
of the family in some distant way, and a Piotestant, but a staunch 
Tory and king's-man, as all the Esmonds wore. He used to go to 
sch(»ol to Dr. Tushci when he was at home, though the Dootoi was 
much oc(^upied too. Thcic was a groat stir and commotion every- 
where, oven in the little ([uiet village of Castlewood, whither a 
paity of people ciimc from the town, who would liave broken 
Oastlewood Chapel windows, but the village |)Ooplo turned out, 
and even old Sieveright, the repnblic4m blacksmith, along with 
them ; for my Lo^ly, though she was a Papist, and had many odd 
ways, was kiml to the tenantry, and there was always a plenty of 
iHiof, and blankets, and metlkune for the iwor at (Jastlowooil Hall. 

A kingdom was changing hamls whilst my Lord and Lady were 
away. King James was flying, the Dutchmen were coming ; awful 
stories alimit them and the Prince of Omngo tmnl old Mnw. Worksop 
to tell to the idle little page. 

He likcHl the solitude of the great house very well ; he had all 
the play-liooks to an<I no Father Holt to whip him, ami a 
hundred cluldisli pursuits anil pastimes, without doors and within, 
which made this time very pleasant. 
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CHAPTER V 

ify SUPERIORS ARE ENGAGED IN PLOTS FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF KING JAMES THE SECOND 

N ot liaving been able to sleep, for thinking of some linos for 
cols which he had placed the night bcfoio, the lad was lying 
u) hiB little bed, waiting foi the hour when the gate would 
bo open, and he and his comiade, John Lockwood, the poitci’s son, 
might go to the pond and see what foituno had brought them. At 
daybreak, John was to awaken lum, but lus own oagemess Ibr the 
sport bud served as it long siucc — so loug, that it seouied 

to him as if the day novel would come. 

It might have been four o’clock when ho heard the door ol 
the oiiposito chamlior, the (JIuiplam’s room, open, and the voice of 
a man coughing in the passage Harry jumped up, thinking for 
certain it was a roblior, or hoping perhaps for a ghost, luiil, Hinging 
open his own door, saw before him the Ohaplain’s dooi oi»on, anil a 
light inside, and a figure standing in the doorway, in the miiist of 
a groat smoko which issued from the room. 

“Who’s there 1” cried out the boy, who was of a good spirit. 

“ I ” whispered the other; “’tis I, my Iwyl” and, 
holding his hand out, Harry had no difficulty m recognising hut 
master and fneiid. Father Holt. A curtain was over the winilow 
of the (Jhaplain’s room that looked to tlie court, and llan-y saw 
that the smoke came fiom a great llamo of {sipors which wore 
burning in a brazier when he ontoixal the Obaiilaiii’s room. After 
jpviiig a hasty greeting and blessing to the hul, who wiut clmrnicd 
to see his tutor, the Father continued the burning of his [lajiors, 
drawing tliom from a cupboard over tlio mantoliiicce wall, which 
Hairy hod never seen Is'foro. 

Fatlior Holt laiighetl, w-eing tlio liul’s attention fi'ccd at once 
oil this hole. “Tliat is right. Hairy,” he said; “faithful littlo 
famuli see all and say notliing You aro fiuthftil, I know.” 

“ i know I would go to the stake for you,” said Harry. 

“ I don’t want your head," said the Father, patting it kindly ; “all 
you have to do is to hold your tongue. Lot us bum these iwixirs, 
and say nothing to anybody. Bhould you like to road tliom 1 ” 
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Haiiy Esinomi and held down hiH head; he /^rrHooked 
as the laet was, and without thinking, at the paper before him , 
and thou^^h he hud seen it, could not understand a word of it, the 
lettois benij^; (]nitc clear enough, hut epute without nieanm^. Thc^y 
burned the papeis, hc'atin^ down the ashcM in a brazier, so that 
scat CO any tiaccs of them icniamwl. 

Hairy had been accustomed to see Father Holt in nioie dresses 
than one; it not being safe, or worth the danger, for Popish eccle- 
siastics to wTUi their tuoper dress; and he was, in conH<M|uen<*e, in 
no wise astonislmd that the luicst should now appear before him in 
a nding'(lr(‘HS, with large? bufl h‘athei boots, and a feather to his 
liat, plain, l>ut such as gentlemen w'oie. 

“You know the? H(*cn‘t of the cupboard,^’ said he?, laughing, 
“and must he pu‘part‘(l for other mystcuies;” and he opened but 
not a secret cupbtjaid this time <«ily a wardrobe, wdiic'h h(? usually 
k('pt locked, and f'rcmi wlnck ho now tcnik out two or thn‘C chesses 
and penu(pu»H of different colouis, and a eouple of swcuds of a pretty 
inake(PathiT Holt was an exiicrt prac*titiom*r with tin? small-sword, 
and every day, whilst he was at homo, lie and his pupil pracitisod 
this excTciso, in whieh the lad liemme a very grcjat proMoni), a 
military <‘oat and (‘loak, and a farmer’s smock, and placed them in 
the large hole over tho mantelpiec*© from whiidi the iiafiem »had 
luicm taken, 

“If they miHS the cuifilKiard,” lie said, “ they will not llnd these ; 
if they fiiicl them, they’ll t^ill no tales, except that Father Holt 
wore more suits of (‘Ioth{‘s than one. All Jesuits do. You know 
what dee, elvers we are, Hurry.” 

Harry was alanm^l at the notion that his friend was akait to 
leave him; Imi *^lSlo,” the priest said, “f may vc^ry likely come 
liaek with my Lord in a few days. We are to be tolt*nit(*d ; we 
are not h) Iki perHO(tut«‘d. But they nmy take a fimey to pay a 
visit at C/astlewoiKl er<^ our return : and, as gentlemen of my cloth 
aro suspected, they might ehooHo to examine my papers, whicih c*on- 
cera nolKHly— at least not tlumi,’* And to this day, whtkher the 
IstjHirs in (?ipber relattid to isditic^, or to the? affairH of tiiat 
mystc*riou8 sesuety whonsif Father Holt was a memlmr, his pupil, 
Harry hJsmond, renminsin entire ignorauee. 

The mt of his gotsls, his siiiiiU wimlrolm, ^(\f Holt left tiU' 
tonehed on his shelves and in his cmplsmrd, taking down vtith a 
laugh, however and Hinging into the hrar/ier, wh<tr<‘ he only half 
bnniod iliem* some theologictaJ in*atises which lie had lieeu writim? 
agidnst the JUnglish dlvimsi. **And now,” said he, <4ioiiry, my 
sem^ yon may testify, witli a safb cHmsciemt^e, that you saw me 
btimtog JUtln sennpns the last time I wa» here before I went 
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away to London , and it will be daybreak directly, and I must be 
away befoio Lockwood is stirring” 

Will not Lockwood let you out, sir?” Esmond asked Holt 
laughed ; he was nevei more gay or good-liumouied than when m 
the midst of action or danger, 

“Lockwood knows nothing of my being here, mind you,” he 
said, “nor would you, you little wictch • had you slept bettor 
You must forget that I have been here ; and now farewell Close 
the door, and go to your own room, and don’t come out till — stay, 
why should you not know one seciet moie ? I know you will never 
betray me ” 

In the Chaplain’s room wore two windows • the one looking into 
the court facing westwards to the fountain , the other, a small easo- 
moiit strongly haned, and looking on to the green m front of the 
Hall This wm(k)W was too high to roach from the ground : but, 
mounting ou a buftet which stooil lieneath it, Father Ilolt showed 
me liow, by pressing on the base of the window, the whole framo- 
woik of lead, glass, and iron 8tim(*hionK descended into a ciavity 
woiked below, from which it <jouId be drawn and lestored to its 
usual place from without ; a broken pane being purposely open to 
admit the hand winch was to work upon the spring of the machine. 

“When T am gone,” Father Holt said, “you may push away 
the buffet, so that no one may fancy that an exit Im been made 
that way ; lock the door ; place the key — whore sliall wo put tlie 
key? —under * Ohrysostoni ’ on the bookshelf; and if any ask for 
it, say I keep it there, and told you where to find it, if you had 
need to go to my room. The descent is easy down the wall into 
the ditch ; and so once more farewell, until I see time my 
dear son.” And with this the mtrepid Father mounted the buffet 
with great agility and bnsknoss, stepped across the window, lifting 
up the bars and framework again from the other side, and only 
leaving room for Harry Esmond to stand on tiptoe and kiss his 
hand before the casement closed, the bars fixing as firm as ever, 
seemingly, in the stone arch overhead. When Father Holt next 
arrived at Dastlowood, it was by the public gate on horseback ; and 
ho never so much as alluded to tho oxistonco of tho pnvato issue 
to Harry, except when lie had need of a private messenger from 
within, for which end, no doubt, ho had instructed his young pupil 
in tho means of quitting Uie Hall. 

Esmond, young as ho was, would have died sooner than bctniy 
his friend and master, as Mr. Holt well knew ; for lie had trieil 
tho boy more than once, putting temptations in Ids way, to see 
whether he would yield to thorn and confess afterwards, or whether 
ho would resist them, os ho did sometimes, or whether he would 
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lie, -which he never did Holt mstructlng the hoy on thiB point, 
however, that if to keep silence is not to lie, as it certainly is not, 
yet silence is, aftei all, equivalent to a negation — and theiefore a 
downiight No, m the intciest of justice or your friend, and m reply 
to a question that may he prejudicial to either, is not cnminal, hut, 
on the contrary, piaiseworthy ; and as lawful away as the other 
of eluding a wrongful demand Foi instance (says he), suppose a 
good citizen, who had seen hm Majesty take refuge there, had been 
^ked, “Is King Oliailes up that oak treeT* hm duty would have 
been not to say, Yes — so that the (jroniwclhans should mize the 
king and inurdcjr him like his fatiu‘r— hut No , his Majesty licing 
private m the tioc, and theiefoie not to Im seen there by loyal eyes : 
all which instruction, in religion and morals, jis well as in the 
rudiments of the tongues and sciences, the hoy took eagc'ily and 
with gratitude from his tutor. When, then, Holt was gone, and 
told Harry not to see him, it was as if had never he(*n. And 
he had this answer pat when he (‘ame to Ik* tiucstu)n<*d a few tlays 
after. 

The Pnneo of Oranso waH thou at Kalmlmry, iw young Piuiumd 
learned from seeing I)octor Tiuther m hw lK«t wmsoclc (though the 
i-oads •wore muddy, and ho never was known t<i wear liis silk, only 
his stuff one, arhorsehaek), with a great orange eiK-kado in his 
broad-leafed hat, and Nahum, his clerk, ornamented with ii like 
decoration. The Doctor was walking up and down in front of his 
parsonage, when little Ksnioml saw liini, and heard him say he was 
going to pay his duty to his Highness the Primv, as he mmiuti'd 
his pad and rode away with Nahum liehind. The village in-ople 
had orange cockarles too, and his friend the blaeksniith’s laughing 
daughter pinned one into Harry’s old hat, which he tom out im 
digmmtly when they ba<ie liim to ery “(hsl save the Priiiei* of 
Orange awl the Protestant religion ! ” but the iKH»plo only laughed, 
for they liked the Ixiy in the villago, whero his solitary condition 
moved tho general pity, and whore ho feund friendly welcomes and 
fecoB in immy houses. Father Holt hail many friends there hm, 
for he not only would fight tint blacksmith at tlustlogy, never losing 
his temper, hut laughing the whole time in his pleasant way ; hut 
ho cured him of an ague with tjuinrjuina, awl was always ready 
with a kind wonl for any man that asked it, tK> that they said in 
the '^lago ’twas a pity tho two were Papists. 

The Director and tho Vicar of Oastlowixxl agreed very well ; 
indeed, tho feraior was a iterfectly-lintd gitntlenum, luul it was the 
latter’s businowt to agree with ovorybtxly. Doctor Tusher and tho 
lady’s maid, hk spouse, had a Txty who was alxmt the ago «f Utolo 
Esmond.; and iiiere was sueh a friendship between the liuls, as 
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piojiinquity and tolerable kindness and good-humom- on either side 
would be pretty sme to occasion Tom Tuslier was sent off early 
howcvei, to a school m London, whither his father fasik him and 
a volume ot sciinons, in the fiist year of the reign of King James ■ 
and Tom rotnmed but once a year afterwards to O.wtlewood for 
many yeius of liis scbdastic and collegiate hf(‘ Thus tlicio was 
less dangei to Tom of a perversion of his faith by the Director 
who scairce ever saw him, than theie was to Harry, who eonstaiitly 
was in the Vicar’s eoiniiany , but as long as Hairy’s religion was 
Ins Majesty’s, and my Lord’s, and my Liuly’s, the Doctor said 
giavoly, it should not be for him to disturb oi diwiuiet him- it 
was far fiom him to say that his Majesty’s tiliuich was not a 
blanch of the Oathohe tllmioh, upon which Pathei Holt used 
according to his custom, to laugh, and say that the Holy Ohiuch 
throughout all the woild, and the nohlc Aimy of Martyrs, were 
very much obligeil to the Doctor 

It was while Doctor Tusher was away at Salisbury that there 
came a tioop of dragoons with orange scarfs, and ((uartcrod m 
Oastlowood, and some of thorn came up to the Hall, where they 
took poHSPSHion, robbing nothing however Iwyond the hen-house 
and the bcer-collar ; and only insisting upon going through the 
house and looking for iiapors. The first room they askoil to look 
at was Father Holt’s room, of which Harry hlsniond hronght the 
key, and they opened the, drawers and the ciipboarils, and tossed 
over the papers and clothes— but found nothing except his hooks 
and clothes, and the vestments in a box by themselves, with wliieh 
the diagoons made merry, to Harry Esmond’s horror. And to 
the quoMtioiis which the gentleman put to Harry, ho replied that 
Father Holt was a very kind man to him, and a very loarnisl man 
and Harry supposed would tell him none of his gcrrols, if he hiul 
any lie was about cloven years old at this timo, and looked as 
innoe,ont us twys of his ago. 

The fiimily were away more than six mouths, and when they 
returned they wore in the deepest state of dojeotioii, for King JaaiM 
had lioen liarashod, the Pnneo of Orange was on the throne, and 
the direst poraeeulions of those of the Oatholio faith were aptire. 
bonded by my Lady, who sahi she <lid not hehove that there w^ a 
word of truth in the promises of toleration that Diiteh monster 
imulc, or in a single won! the perjurml wretch said. My Lord ami 
Lady were in a manner prisoners in their own house j so her Laily- 
ship gave the little page to know, who was by this time growing 
of an ago to understand what was passing about him, and somethinc 
of the eharaoters of the people he lived witli, * 

«Wo arc priaoneiB," says eho, “in ovotytWng but chain . , we 
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are piisoneis. Lut them come, let them constffn me to dungeons, 
or stnke otfiny Inutd from this lK)or little throat” (and she claH{)e(l 
it m her long fmgois). “The hliKid of the hlsmomlK will always 
flow fieely for their kings. Wo sue not like the ( ihnrchilla— the 
Judases, who kiss their master and hetiay him. Wo know how to 
suffer, how even to forgive in the loyal cause ” (no doiiht it was 
that ’fatal husiuess of losing the place of Croom of the Posset to 
which her Ladyship alluded, as she did half-a-dozen times in the 
day) “Let the tyrant of Orange bring his rack and his odious 
Dutch toitiires— the Isiast' the wretch ' I spit upon him and 
defy him. Cheerfully will 1 lay this head upon the block; 
cheerfully will J aceompany my Ijord to the waflbld: we will ciy 
‘Ood save King James'’ with mu dying hieatli, and smile m the 
face of the executioner” Ami she told her page, a luuidrcd times 
at least, of the particulars of the last interview which she had 
with his Majesty. 

“ I flung myself before luy liege’s feet, she said, at Salisbuiy, 
I devoted myself- my husband — my house, to bis eause. Perhniis 
ho remembered old times, when rsaliclla Ksimmd was young and 
fair ; perhaps he recalled the day when ’twas not / that knelt at 
least he spoke to me with a voice that reminded of days gone 
by. ‘Emwll’ aaid his Miyesty, ‘you sliouhl go to the Prince of 
Orange, if you want anything.’ ‘ No, sini,’ f n*plied, ‘ 1 would not 
kneel to a ITsun'or; the Esmond that would have served your 
Majesty will never be groom to a traitors ixisset.’ The royal 
exile smiled, even in the midst of his misfortune , he ileigned to 
raise mo with words of consoUition. The Viscount., iny husliand, 
himsnlf, could not lie angry at the aiigiist salute with which he 

luraoiired mol” ... , , , 

The puhlio misfortune had the effeet of making my fionl and 
his I^ady better Mends than they ever had liceu sinco their courtship. 
My Lonl Viscount luwl shown Imth loyalty and spiri^ when tbi>Be 
were rare ipuilities In the <llspirlt«l iwrty alxmt tlio King ; and Uio 
praise ho got elevated him not a little in his wife’s gtsKl opinion, 
and perhapH in his own. Ilo mkimott itp fh>?n tho ana 

mmm life which ho had \mn laadinjc; wm always riding to and 
fro in consultation with this friend or that of the King’s ; the |tago 
of oounie knowing littilc of his doings, but remarking only liis 
greater eheorftilness and altered domoanonr. 

Father IWt came to the Hall omistantly, but offletaiKHi no 
longer oiienly ns eltaplain ; he was always fetching and eanwing : 
strangers, mllitwy and coclesiastie (Harry know tlie latter, tdwwgh 
they came in all sort* of iHsguisos), were eoatinnally arriving and 
dop«rtin«. My Lortl made long aheoncai ami eudden reappwinHieos, 
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tising sometimes the means of exit which Father Holt had employed, 
though how often the little window m the Chaplain's room let in 
or let out my Lord and his friends, Harry could not tell He 
stoutly kept his promise to the Father of not piying, and if at 
midnight from his little room he heard noises of persons stirring 
m the next chamber, he turned round to the wall, and hid his 
curiosity under his pillow until it fell asleep Of course he cotild 
not help remarking that the priest's journeys were constant, and 
understanding by a hundred signs that some active though secret 
business employed him : what this was may pretty well be guessed 
by what soon happened to my Lord 

No gamson or watcli was put into Oastlewood when my Lord 
came back, but a guard was in the village ; and one or other of 
them was always on the Green keeping a look-out on oui great gate, 
and those who went out and in, Lockwood said that at night 
especially every person who <iamo m or went out was watchetl 
by the outlying sentries. 'Twas lucky that we had a gate wluch 
their Worships knew nothing about. My Lord and Father Holt 
must have iruwle constant journeys at night once or twice little 
Hariy acted as their messenger and <hs(iioet aide-de-camp. He ro- 
iiKimbors he was hidden to go into the village with his lishiug- 
rod, entei (*ortam houses, ask for a <lrmk of water, and tell the 
good man, There would l>o a horse-market at Newbury next 
Thursciay,” and so carry the same message on to the next house 
on his list. 

He did not know what the mcssiigo meant at tho time, nor 
what was happening : which may as well, however, for clc^rness^ 
sake, bo explained here. The Prince of Onwige lioing gone to 
Ireland, where the King was ready to meet him with a gre*it *mny, 
it was determined that a great rising of his Majesty's party should 
take place in this country ; and my Lord was to laiad the force 
in our county. Of kto ho had taken a greater load in afiairs than 
before, having the indefatigable Mr. Holt at his olliow, and my 
Lady Viscountess strongly urging him on; and my Lord Sark 
being in the Tower a prisonei, and Sir Wilmot Orawley, of Queen's 
Crawley, having gone over to tho Prince of Orange's side-— my Lonl 
hocamo the most considerable person in our part of the county for 
the affairs of the King, 

It was arranged that the regiment of Scots Greys and Dragtsms, 
then (piartored at Newbury, should declare for the King on a certain 
day, when likewise the gentry affected to his Majesty's <*auH 0 were 
to come in with their tenants and adherents to Newbury, march 
upon the Dutch trooiis at Beading under Ginckcl ; and, th<*Hc over- 
thrown, and their indomitable little master away in Iniland, 'twas 
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thought that our side miglit move on London itself, and a confident 
victory ■was predicted foi the King. 

As these gieat matteis were in agitation, my Lonl lost his 
listless mannei and seemed to gam health ; my Lady did not seold 
him, Mr Holt came to and fro, busy always, and little Hairy 
longed to have been a few inches tallei, that ho might draw a swotd 
in this good cause 

One day, it must have liecn about the month of June 1690, 
my Loid, in a groat horseman’s coat, under which Harry could see 
the shining of a steel breastplate he liad on, called little Harry 
to him, put the hair off the child’s forehead, and hissed him, and 
liade God bless him m such an affciitionate way as he nevei had 
used before. Father Holt biassed him too, and then they took 
leave of my Lady Visoountoss, who came from her apartment with 
a poekot-handkerchief to her eyes, and her gentlewoman ami Mrs. 
Tushoi supporting her “You arc going to to ride,” says she 
“Oh, that I might como too ! - -but in my situation 1 am foi bidden 
hoiso exercise.” 

“We kiss my liady Marchioness’s haml,” says Mr. Holt. 

“My Lord, G<sl siwod you!” she said, stopping uji and em- 
bracing my Lord in a grand manner. “Mr. Hoik 1 usk your 
blessing : ” and she knelt down for that, whilst Mra. Timlier tossed 
her he^ up. 

Mr. Holt gave the same lionediction to the little page, who 
went down and hold my Ijord’s stimifis for him to mmiiit; then* 
were two servants waiting there ksi and they risle out of ( -'usth*- 
wood gate. 

As they crossod the bridge, Harry eonid w-e mi oilieer in w‘arlot 
rule up touching his luit, ami luldress my Lord. 

The party stopiied, and eamo to some iwirley or discusBion, 
which presently ended, my lionl putting his horse Into a eaatcr 
after taking off his hat and making a Iww to the oftloer, who m!« 
alonpido him steii for stop : th« tnaiper iwicorapanying him foiling 
liack, and riding with my TjohI’s two won, They mitered over 
the green, and behind the alms (my Lcml waving his hand, Harry 
thought), and so they disapisMirMh Tiiat evening we hail a great 
panic, the cowboy coming at milking-time riding one of our horses, 
which he had found grusing at the outer jiark wall. 

All night my Ijoily Viscountess was In a very nuit-t ami sulslned 
mood. She scarce found fiuilt with anylsKly ; she playwl at mads 
for six hours; little i«igfl Fismoml went to steep. Ho prayed for 
my I/ird and the giKid ctuwo Isiforo closing his eyes. 

It wa* quite in the grey of tiio imvniing when the porter’s liell 
rang; and old Loekwomi, waking up, let in one of my Lord’s 
7 » 
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servants, who liad gone with him in the morning, and who leturned 
with a melancholy stoiy The officer who lode ui) io^ my Lord 
had, it appealed, said to him, that it was his duty to inform his 
Loidsliip that he was not undei arrest, hut under siuveillance, and 
to lequest him not to nde ahioad that day 

My Lord leplied that nding was good foi Ins health, that if the 
Captain chose to a<{com})any him he was welcome , and it was then 
that he made a bow, and they caiiteied away together 

When he came on to Waiisey Down, my Loid all of a sudden 
pulled u]), and the party came to a halt at the cross way 

** Bii,” says he to the offieei, “we aic four to two will you ho 
so kind as to take that road, and leave me to go miner’ 

“Your road is mine, my Loid,” says the offi(‘er. 

“Then — ” says my Lord , hut he had no turn'- to say more, for 
the officer, (hawing a ])istol, snapijcd it at his Loidship , iis at the 
sanm moment Fathei Holt, (Irawnig a pistol, shot the oflictn* through 
the head. It was done, and the man d(‘ad m an instant of time 
The onhirly, gating at the officei, looked sean^d for a mom(*nt, and 
galloped away for Ins life 

“ Fno > lir(r ” cries out Father Holt, sending another shot after 
the trooper, but the two senwants were too much surpns(‘ii to use 
tluMi pieces, and my fjord cailmg to them to hold tluur hands, the 
fellow got away, * 

“Mr. Holt, qm pmmU i says Blaise, “gets off his 

horse, exaniimjs the pockets of the dead officer for papers, gives his 
money to us two, and says, * The wine is drawn, M. le Manpus,’ 
why did he say Manpiis to M, lo Yicomto? * wc must drink it.’ 

“The poor g(mtlmrian’s horse was a hotter one than that I 
rode,” lilaiHO eontmues : “ Mr. Holt bids me g(it on him, and ho I 
gave a cut to Wlntefoot, and she trotted homo. We rode on 
towarck Newlmry ; W(‘. heard firing towards mid-day : at two o’clock 
a horseman comes uj) to us as we were giving our cattle water at 
an inn- and says, * All ih done ^ Tho Kcossais declared an hour 
too soon (Jcneral (Ihickel wtm down upon them.’ The whole thing 
was at an end, 

“ * And we’ve shot an officer on duty, and let lus orderly oscap, 
says my Lord. 

“‘Blaise,’ says Mi. Holt, wntiug two linos on his tahledswk, 
one for my Ljuiy, and one for you, Master Harry ; ‘ you must go 
liatik to (JoHtlewood, and deliver these,’ and behold mo.” 

And he gave Harry the two papers. He read that to himself, 
which only said, “Burn the papers in tho cuplioard, burn tlus. 
You know nothing about anything.” Harry read this, nin ufmtairs 
to hm mistress’s apartment, where her gentlewoman sh^pt near to 
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the door, made her hniis; a lifcht and wake my Ladj, into whoso 
hands he gave the i>aiier SIu' wiis a wond<‘iful object to look at 
in hei night attire, nor hail Ifany ever seen the like. 

Ab soon as she litul the paiKT in her hand, Harrj’ stepped liaok 
to the Chaplain’s room, opuiii'd the wuet niplioaid over the fire- 
place, burned all the papers in it, and, as he had seen the piiest 
do lifore, took down one of his reveiencc’s inanuseiipt hcnuoiw, 
and half imiut that in the brazier By the time the paiiers \u>ro 
quite destroyed it was daylight, llariy laii hack to his iiiisticss 
again Uei gentlewoman iishwed him again info her Ladyship’s 
ciiainhei , she told him (fiom behind hei nuptial curtains) to hid 
the coach bo got ready, and that she would ride away anon 

But the mysteries of hoi Ladyship’s toilet were as awfully long 
on this day as on any other, and, long afti-r tlie com h was ready, 
my Lady was still attiring hei self. And just as the Viscountess 
stepped ‘forth from her room, ready foi _ deimrtui(‘, young .lohii 
Lockwood comes luiimiig uji from the village with news tliaf a 
lawyer, throe oflieers, and twenty or four and-t.weiity soldiers, were 
man'hing theneo upon the limisi*. .lolm had but two minutes fhe 
start of Ihoiti, and, me he hail well told his story, the tnsip rode 
into our courtyard. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ISSUE OF THE PLOTS^FIIE DEATH OF THOMAS, THIRD 
VISCOUNT OF CASlLEirOOD, AND IHE IMPRISONMENT OF 
HIS VISCOUNTESS 

AT first lay Lady was for dyin^^ like Mary, Queen of Scots (to 
IX whom she faxuaed she hoie a res(‘inl)lance in beauty), and, 
^ ^ stroking her sciaggy neck, said, “They will find Isabel of 
Castlewood is ei^ual to hci fate ” Her gentlewoman, Vuitoire, 
persuaded her that her prudent course was, as she could not lly, 
to leceive the troops as though she suspected nothing, an<l that 
her chamber was the best place wherein to await them. So her 
black Japan (jusket, which Hany was to cany to the coach, was 
taken back to licr Ijadysiup^H chandler, whither the maid and 
mistroHS rotinid. Victoini came out presently, bhldmg the page to 
say her I^mlyHhip was ill, eonfineil to her bed with the ihoumatiHin, 
By this tune the soldiers ha<i remdiod Castlewood. Hairy 
Esmond saw them from the window of the tapestry parlour; a 
(*,ouplo of seutinels were posted at the gate — half-doxeu more 
walked towanls the stable ; and some others, precodod by their 
eommandor, and a man in bhw'k, a lawyer probably, were conducted 
by one ol the servants to the stair leading up to the part of the 
houHc which my Lord and Lady inhabited 

So the Captain, a handsome kind man, and tlie lawyer, came 
through the ante-room to the tapestry parloui, and whi^re now was 
nobody but young Harry Esmond, the page. 

“Tell your mistress, little man,*’ says the Captain kindly, 
“ that we must speak to her.” 

“ My mistress is ill a-bed,” said the page. 

“ What complaint lias she ! ” iiskod the Captain. 

Tho boy said, “The rheumatism.” 

“Rheumatism! that’s a sad complaint,” continues tho good- 
natured Captain ; “ and tho coach is in the yard to fetch the Locator, 
I SUppOHOl” 

“ I don’t know,” says tho boy. 

“ Aiul how long has her Ladyship been ill?” 

“ I don’t know,” says tho boy. 
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“When did my Lord go away?” 

“ Yesterday niglii” 

“With Fathei HoltT’ 

“With Ml, Holt” 

“And which “way did the> travel?” risks the lawyer 

“ They travelled without me,” says the page 

“ We must see Lady (histlewood.” 

“I have ordeis that iiolKwly goes in io her Ladyship — she is 
sick,” says tlie i»age , hut at this moment Victoiro came out, 
“ Hush * ” says she , and, as if not knowing that any one was near, 
“ What’s this noisii ^ ” says she “ Is tins gentleman the Doctoi *l ” 

“Stulf* wc must see Lady (Jahtl(‘W(KHl,” says the lawyer, 
pushing hy 

The curtains of her Ladyship’s room wu*rc dowm, and the 
chainboi dark, and she was in hed with a nightc^ap on her head, and 
propped up hy her pdlows, looking nfunt tlio less ghastly br‘eause 
of the red whwjh was still on her <'he<‘ks, ami which slie could not 
afford to forego, 

“ Is that the Doctor? ” she said. 

“ There is no use witli this dee«*ptiiin, ma<lam,” Captain West* 
hiuy said (for so he was “ My duty in to arrest the pemon 

of Thomas, Viscount Castlewood, a nonjuriiig fKHir— of ll(>h*rt 
Tushcr, Yujar of (Jastlewood ami Htmry Holt, known under 
vanotts other names and <l(*signationH, a Jesuit priest, who oflieialed 
as chaplain here in the Jat^* king’s time, and is now at the head of 
the crmspiracy which was about to hnnik out in this eouniry against 
the authority of their Majesties King William and <iue(‘n Mary - 
and my ord(‘rs are to seau‘h the house* for sueli papers or tnmes of 
the <*onHpira(‘y as may \m found here. Your Lmlyship will please 
to give mo your keys, and it will \m m ^^ell for yours(*lf that you 
should hel]» us, in <ivery way, in our seandu” 

“You see, sir, tliat I have the rhtmmatism, and eimiiot move,” 
said the lady, looking um*oinimmIy ghastly, a« she wit up in her 
bed, where, however, she hml had her {*lie(*k» paint(*d, and a new 
cap put on, so that she might at h^ast hK>k her 1>e«t when the 
ofheors came. 

“I shall take leave to place a sentinel in iiie <*luimlw‘r, so that 
your Ladyship, in cm^ you should wisli to riwi, may have an ann 
to lean on,” (Captain Westhury said. “Your vroitmt will show me 
where I am to look ; ” and Mijulmno Victoir**, chatt<»nng in her hidf 
Frentdi and Imlf Knglisli jargon, oimned while the (Japtain ewnined 
one drawer after another; but, as Harry Ksnwmd tliought, rather 
careloBsly, with a smile on his &ee, as if he was only conducting 
the examination formas sake* 
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Bofoie one of the cuphoards Victoiie Hung hciself down, stretch- 
ing out her ai iiiH, and, with a ]>ierciug shriek, cried, “ Non, jaraais, 
monsieiii rofiicier^ Jauuia < I will ratliei die than let you see 
this waidiohe ” 

But Uaptain Wcstlniry would open it, still with a smile on his 
which, wlien the hex was ojicned, tuniod into a fair bmst of 
laugliiei ft eontaiiuid- -not pa])eis regarding the conspiracy- Init 
my Lady’s ^\igs, washes, and loiige-pots, and Vietoiic said men 
wcie nionsteis, as the (Japtam wimt on with his peKpiisition H<* 
tapped the hack to s(‘C whethei oi no it was hollow, and as ho 
thrust Ins hands into the cuplioaid, my Lady from her bed called 
out, with a '\oico i-hat did not sound like, that of a very skjIc woman, 
** Is it your commission to insult ladies as well as to an ost gentle- 
men, Oaptain'?” 

‘‘These aitich's are only dangerous when worn by your Lady- 
ship,” tlic (Japtam said, with a low how, and a mock gun of 
[lolitoriess “ I have found nothing whi<*h concenm the Govoiiinumt 
iis yet -only the weapons with whi(‘h beaut-y is autbonsed to kill,” 
says h(‘, pointing to a wig with Ins swoid-tip “ Wo must now 
piocec‘d fo search th<? rest <^f the house.” 

“ You are not going to leave that wiet(5h in the room with mcr’ 
cri(‘(l my Lady, pointing to the Hol(h(‘i% 

“ What can I do, madam 1 SomelKMly you must have to smooth 
your pillow and bring your luedicme- -permit nu) ” 

“ Sirl” Hcreametl out my La<Iy 

“Madam, if you aie too ill to leave the bed,” the (laptain then 
said, lathci stm’idy, “I must have m four of my men to lift yon 
otr m tli<» sheet. I must (*xamin(‘ this bed, m a wmrd ; jiapiw may 
bo hidden m a bed as elsewbero ; wo know that ve,ry well, ami—” 

Heio it was her Ljulyship’s turn to shrank, for the (Japtam, with 
his fist shaking the pillows an<l bolsters, at last came to “burn ” as 
they say in tlui play of forfeits, and wi on clung away one of the 
pillows, said, “Look! di<l not I tell you so? Here is a pillow 
Htuffi‘d with paper.” 

“ Borne villain has betrayed uh,” (‘ried out my Lady, sitting up 
in the Iwd, showing hemelf full dressi'd under her lught-raiL 

“Ami now your Ladyship can moves, I am sure; pe.rmit me 
to give you my hand to risis. You will have to travid for some 
distaiKJO, as far as Hextou (Jastle, tonight Will you have y<mr 
eomshl Your woman shall utt<*ml you if you like — and tins Japan 
bo\ ^ ” 

“ Bir 1 you tion’t strike a mmi when ho is down,” said my Lmly, 
with some dignity; “c4in you tuit spart» a woman V’ 

“Yuur Ladyship must please to rise, and lot mo search the 
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bed,” said the Cai)taiu ; theie m no more time to lose in bandying 
talk ” 

And, without more ado, the gaunt old woman got n]u Hairy 
Esmond recollec'ted to the end of Ins life that hguj(‘ with the 
brocade diess and the wlnte night-ruil, aii<l the gold-el (ukcu I led 
stockings, and white led-heeled shoes, sitting \ii> m the bed, and 
stepping down fi oni it The tninks weie rea<I,> pai^ked for <l(‘part- 
ure in hci ante-room, and the horses ready liaiiieHsetl in the stalde* 
about all which tho (Japtuin seemed to know', liy infonnation got 
fioin some (juaitei or otIu*r; and when<*<i Fsmoml eould make a 
pietty slnewd guess in afteitimes, 'when 1 loetor Tusliei eompiahied 
that lung William’s goviu’ument iiad hasily treat <‘d him for servh^es 
done in that eause. 

And hero he may Kduie, thmigh he was then too ;;^oung to know 
all that was happening, what the papers eontamed, of \vhi<‘ii Captain 
Westbuiy had made a sei/aire, ami whieh pajxu'ft luul been trans- 
fen (*<l from the Japan box to the IhhI when the otlicers unived. 
There was a list of gentlemen of the eounty in Father Holt’s 
handwiitiug Mi. Freeman’s {King Jam<*M’H) fnemls a similar 
paper being found among those of Hir John Fenwb'k and Mr. (k>ple- 
stone, who snffeicd death for this eonspirmx 

There was a patimt eoiiferrhig the title of xMarqnis of Ksmoml 
on my Lord (Jastlewood and the heirs male of his body ; Ins appoint- 
inont as Lor<l-Taeuteimnt of the County, ami Miyor (ieiimnl* 

There wen* varams letteis from the nobiHty uml gentry, some 
ardent and sonic doubtful, in the King’s serviec; and (very luekily 
for him) two letters eoncerning Colonel Fraitem Esuioud: one from 
Father Holt, whieh ** I have been to see this Colom*! at his 
house at Waleoto, near to Wells, where iio rmdes Him*c the* King’s 
departure, ami pi(‘ss(*<l iiim vc*ry eagerly in Mr. Fn*e4mtn’s <*ause, 
showing him the great mlvantage he would liav<*, by tmding with 
that meiehant, olfering him large premiumH there as agreed between 
us. Blithe says no: he eonsiders Mr, Fn*mnau tlie h<*ad of tho 
firm, will m^ver tnuhi against him or embark with any <ither tnniing 
company, Imt coiisidem his duty wim done when Mr. Fret‘man left 
England. This Colonel seoms to earn more for his wih* and his 

♦ To have this mnk of Maiquis icstored in the family hiul alwny j tny 
VwoimttWi* anibitlou j nml IwtoUI tiwuden ,mnl» lUiUtta *rc»ph.»m, tlw 
goldsmitir** daughter, dying ,dxsU »md huviiig all h<*f propfity U; UuJy 

(Jastlewood, 1 have heard that her l4UlysUip*.int almost the whol»» ot the tmmey 
to King James, n proceeding which luluted ray Cool (’astlewoml that hi* 
aotnally went to the patish chmch, and was only npianeied l>y th»* MmipuH**! 
title which his exilijd Majenty sent tr> him In return (i>r the ji,t$,ouo hia faithful 
subject lent hinh 
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beadles than for affaiis He asked mo much about young H. E , 
‘that bastard/ as he called him, doubting my Lord’s intentions 
respecting him I icassuied him on this head, stating what I knew 
of the lad, and oui intentions respecting him, but with regard to 
Freeman he was indexible.” 

And another letter was fiom Oolonel Esmond to his kinsman, 
to say that one Caiitain Holton had been witli him offering him 
largo bribes to join, you h now who, and saying that the head of the 
liouse of Oastlewood was deeply engaged in that (piarter But for 
lijs part he had broke Ins sword •wlien the K left the country, and 
would never again figlit in that (piarrel The P of 0. was a man, 
at least, of a nolde coinage, and his duty, and, as he thought, every 
Englishman’s, was to keep the countiy (puet, and the Fionch out 
of it; and, in fine, that lie would have nothing to do with the 
scheme 

Of the oxisiiMKx^ of these two letters and the contents of the 
pillow, Ordomd Fiaiik l<]Hmond, who b(‘camo Viscount Oastlewood, 
told Henry Esmond afterwards, when the lotteis were shown to 
his Lordshij), who (‘ongratulatcd himself, as he had good reason, 
that he had not joined in the Hclicmo wliudi pioved so fatal to 
many ('.oneeined hi it. But, naturally, the lad know little about 
those cnoumstancoH whem tliey haiipencd under his eyes : only 
being aware that las pation aiul Ins mistress were in some trouble, 
which had caused the flight of the one and the apprehension of 
the other by th<‘ officers of King William. 

The seizure of the papers effected, the gentlemen did not pursue 
their rui^ther wvirch tiirough Oastlewood House very rigorously. 
They examined Mr. Holt’s room, being led tlutbcr by his pupil, 
wlu) showed, as the Fathei had bhldcn him, the pliwe where the 
key of his cliambei lay, opened the door for the gentlemen, and 
conducted thorn into the room. 

When the gentlemen eam(» to the half-inn ned papers in the 
brazier, they examined thmn eagerly eiiougli, and their young guide 
was a little amuHcd at tluiir perplexity. 

What are those?” says one. 

“They’re written in a foreign language,” says the lawyer* 
“ What arc you laughing at, little wli(‘lp?” acids he, turning round 
as he saw the boy smile. 

“Mr. Holt said they were sermons,” Harry said, “ami liade 
ino to bum them ; ” which indeed wiis true of those* pap(*rs. 

“Hcirmons indexed dFs treason, I woiilci lay a wager,” onc^s the 
lawyer 

“Egad^ it’s (keek to me,” says (laptain Westbury* “Ciui 
you read it, little boy?” 
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“Yes, sir, a little,*' Hairy sai<l. 

“ Then road, and read m English, sir, on your peril,” said the 
lawyer. And Harry began to translate — 

'“‘Hath not one of your own wnteis said, “The children of 
Adam aie now labounng as much as he hnnsolf ever <Iid, about 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, shaking the Ijonghs 
thereof, and seeking the fnnt, Ixung for the most part uiniundful 
of the tree of life.” 0 blin<l genemtion * *tis this tree of knowIc<lge 
to which the serpent has led you’” - and heic the boy was obliged 
to stop, the rest of the page licing cliaiied liy the fire: and asked 
of the lawyer, “Shall I go on, siri” 

The lawyer said, “This boy is d<*eper than he sc<*nm. who 
knows that ho is not laughing at us?” 

“Let’s have in Dick the Scholar,” cried (Captain \V{*st])ury, 
laughing, and he called to a trooper rnit of the wnulow “flo, 
Dick * come in hero and constnie ” 

A thick-set soldier, witli a srpiarcj g(Mxl-humoure<l face, came m 
at the summons, saluting his (dfic(*i, 

“Tell us what is this, Dick,” says tiie law>er. 

“My name is Steele, sir,” says the soldier. “I may be Dick 
for my tnonds, but I don’t name gentlemen of your cloth amongst 
them.” 

“WoU then, Ktcehj.” 

“Mr. Steele, sir, if you please. Wlum you iwldrcss a gentleman 
of his Majesty’s Horse (Juards, be pleased not; to lx* so familial.” 

“ I didn’t know, sir,” said the lawyer. 

“How should you? I take it you are not aecustomed to meet 
with gentlemen,” sa.y« th(* trooper. 

“II old thy prat<*, and mid that hit of f«iper,” says Westbury. 

“’Tis Latin,” says Dick, glancang at it, and again siduting 
his officer, “ and frmn a wimion of Mr. ( Judworth’s ; ” a«<l he 
tninslatcd the wonls pretty much as Henry Esmtaul Imd ren- 
dered thorn. 

“What a young scholar you are 1 ” says the (laptain i<» the lioy. 

“Depend on’t, ho knows mm\ than he t^^lls,” says the lawyer. 
“ I think we will pack him off tn the with old J wind.” 

“ For (Kinstruing a hit of Ijatini” sahl the (Japtain, very good* 
naturedly. 

“I would jis lief go them as anywhons” Harry hkuond said 
simply, “for there is nolnsly to mre for me.” 

There must have been something totwshing in the child’s voiw, 
or in this description of his srditude- for the (kplain Imiked at him 
very good^naturtHlly, and the troo|>or called Btoele put hb hand 
kindly on the lad’s head, and said some wurtb in tike liatin tongue. 
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“What does he say"?” says the lawyer 

“ Faithj aak Djck yourself,” crje<l Captain WoBtlmry. 

“I said I was not ignoiant of niisfoitunc myself, and had 
learned to succour the miseiable, and that’s not yom trade, Mu 
Sheepskin,” said the trooper. 

“You had better leave Dick the Scholar alone, Mr (brbet,” 
the Captain said And Hairy Esmond, always touched by a kind 
iace and kind woid, felt veiy giateful to this good-natured champion 

The hoises wore by this time hainessed to the <*oa(jh ; and the 
Countess and Victoiio came down and were put into the vehicle* 
This woman, who (juaiielled with Harry Esmond all daj, was 
molted at paiting witli him, and called him “dear angel,” and 
“j)Oor infant,” anil a hundied othei names 

The Viscountess, giving him hei lean liand to kiss, bade him 
always be faithful to the liouso of Esmond “ If (‘vil should ha])pcn 
to my Lord,” says she, “hw smresaor, I trust, will b^ found, and 
give you pioteetiou, Situatinl as I am, they will noV daro'Vrcak 
their vengeance on mo uumJ* And slie kissed a medal she wore 
with groat fervour, and Henry Esmond knew not in the l{‘aHt what 
her meaning was ; but hath since learned that, old as she was, she 
was for ever expecting, by the good cdlices of saints and relics, to 
have an heir to the titlii of Ksniond. 

iliury Esmond was too young to have been intriMiueed into tin* 
He(‘rets of polities in which his patrons were impluiatcd ; for tliey 
put but few (nu^stions to the }M»y (who was little of stature, and 
iookeil much younger than his age), and such (luostioiw as they put 
he answered cautiously enough, and professing even more i^ioninei^ 
than ho had, for wlae.h his examiners willingly enough gave him 
(uedit He did not say a wonl about the windiiw or the cufdnmrd 
over the fireplace; and th(*so secrets (pufc<‘ miaiKid the eyes of the 
searchers. 

Ho thou my Liuly was cousignod to Ikh* (‘oimh, and wmt otf to 
Hexton, with her woman and the man of law to Isjar her company, 
a couple of tnx>i>erH ruling on mtlior sitlo of the coach. And Harry 
was left behind at the Ihdl, belonging m it were Ui nobmly, uiul 
(pnte alone in the world, The cf^ptain and a guanl of men remained 
in ]K)ssossion there; and the soldiers, who were very good-natur(*il 
and kind, ate my liord’s mutton and dnmk his wine, ami made 
thcrriselv(‘s comfortable, im they well might do in sueli jileamnt 
(juarters. 

’I^he (Captains liad tlieir dinner served in my Lord’s t«|H*stry 
parlour, and poor little Harry tluaight his <luty wim to wait ujkui 
( iaptain Westhury’s chair, as his custom hml been to serve his Lord 
when he sat theie. 
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After the dopartino ot the Countess, Dick the Scholar took 
Haiiy Esmond uiidei his special protection, and vvoiild examine 
him in hiH humanities, and talk to him both of Fiench ami Latin, 
in which tongues the lad found, and his new lncn<l was willing 
enough to ackiiowlcdg(‘, that he was even more proficient tlian 
Scholai Dick Moaring that he had learneil them fioni a Jesuit, in 
the praise of whom and whose goodness Hairy was iievei tirecl of 
speaking, Dick, mther to the Imy s surprise, who licgan to have an 
early shrewdness, like many <*hildien breii up alone, showed a gieat 
d<'al of tlieologn*al scienei*, and knowledge of the points at issue 
between the two chur<*b(‘B ; so that he and Haiiy vvouhl have hoins 
of coiitroveisy togidher, in wlu{‘.h the boy was ciutaiiily worsted by 
the arguments of this singuhu troojwir. ** 1 am no (‘ommon solduT,” 
Dick would say, and mdt*e<i it was easy to H<»e by his beaming, 
lirccdmg, and many arsHmipIishmeuts, that he wan not 1 am (jfoiie 
of the most anment families in the einjare, ; f have laul my <*(iucatioii 
at a famous school, and a famous university , I lt‘nrn(*d my tir^t 
ludiments of Latin ni*ar to Hmithfield, in Ijomlou, where the martjrs 
w^ere roasted.” 

*‘You hanged as many of ours,” interposed flarry ; for 
the matter of pi^rseeution, Fatlu*r Holt told me that a young gentle- 
man of Edinburgh, eighteen years of age, student at the <*ollege 
there, was hanged for her(‘hy only last year, though he recanted, and 
solemnly askoil pardon for his errors.” 

‘‘Faith I there has Inmn two lumdi jKTsecution on botli wdim: 
but ’’twas you taught us.” 

“Nay, ’twits tlio Pagaus began it,” criinl the kd, nml k*guu to 
instance a numher of saints (»f the Clmrch, fnmi thc‘ IVotomartyr 
downwards “ this one’s fire went out umlur him ; that outs’s oil 
cooleil in the c4tldrou : at a tliinl holy heiwl the (executioner (diopped 
three times and it would not come off. Hhow us martyrs in 
Church for whom such miraeU'R have kstii doiu*.” 

“ Nay,” says the tr*K)|>er gravely, “the ndracks of the first tiiree 
conturii^H kdong to myChimdi as well iia yours, Mast(‘r Papist,” and 
then adiM, with sometlting of a smile u^sm his count^mam^, and a 
(jueer look at Harry And yet, tny Iltths cateehiser, I have some 
times thought akait those miraeles, that there was not much good 
m thorn, since the victim’s luwl always ftnislutd by coming off at the 
third or fourth chop, and the caldron, if it did not kdl one day» 
boiled the next. Howlndt, In our times, the (hmrch has lost that 
(piostionable advantage of nsiprtes. There rnwer was a shower U> 
put out Itidli^y’s (Ire, nor an angel to turn the (slge of < )ami>jon*s am 
The rack tore the Umb of Southwell the Jesuit and Symimon the 
I^rotostant alike. For ihith, everywhere multitudes dk willingly 
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enough I h<avo road m Monsieur Eycaut’s ‘ History of the Turks/ 
of thousands of Mahomet’s followers lushmg upon death in battle as 
upon ceitain Paradise ; and in the Gieat Mogul’s dominions people 
fling themselves by hundreds undei the cars of the idols annually, 
and the widows burn themselves on their husbands’ bodies, as ’tis 
well known. ’Tis not the <lying foi a faith that’s so hard, Master 
Harry — every man of eveiy nation has done that--- ’tis the living up 
to it that is <lifheult, as I know to my cost,” he added with a sigh. 
“And ah’” ho added, “my pooi la<I, I am not strong imough to 
convince thee by my life — tliough to (lie foi my lehgiou woukl give 
me the greatest of joys -but I had a dcui friend in Magdalen College 
m Oxford • I^^wmli Joe Addison wcie hero to convince thee, as he 
quickly could --foi I think he’s a match for the whole College of 
Jesuits; and what’s moic, m his life too In that very sermon of 
Do(‘tor Ouilworth’s which your pnmt was (pioting from, and which 
sutfeied martyidom in the braxier” — Dick added wi^ a simlo, “ I 
had a thought of wearing the black coat (hut was ashameefof my 
life, you see, and took to this sorry led one) , 1 have often thought 
of Joe Addison — Doctor (judworth says, * A good conw'iem*!* is the 
best looking-glass of heaven ’ ami there’s a seieniiy in my friemrs 
face which always redcctH it I wish you (»ould see him, llany ” 

“ Did ho do you a great deal ofgoocl?” asked tlu* lad simply, 

“ Ho might have done,” said the other “ at h^ast he taught im* to 
see and appiove lietfccr tilings. ’Tis my own fault, (ktvviom 
“You seem very good,” the Iwy said. 

“ f’m not what I s(‘cm, alas 1 ’’aimweicd the trooper ami indeed, 
as it tamed out, poor Di<*k iohl the truth -for that very night, at 
supper m the hall, where the gentleineu of tlie trmip ttsik their 
repasts, and passtnl most part of their days dirhig ami smoking of 
tobiwco, and singing and iMirsiiig, over the CaHtlew<K)<l ale Harry 
hJsmomi found Dick the Hiholar in a woeful state of dnmkmmm 
He hicinipped out a sermon ; and hw laughing companions bade 
him sing a hymn, on which Dhh, swearing iie would nm the 
scoundrel through the body who insulteii his religion, made for his 
sword, which was luuiging on the wall, and fell d(wn flat on the 
floor under it, saying to Harry, who mn forwartl to help liim, “ Ah, 
little Papist, f wish Joseph Addison was hero 1 ” 

Though the triKipers of the King’s Life (Juanls were all gentle- 
men, yet the rest of the gtmtlemen swim'il ignorant and vulgar IsKirs 
to liarry Esmond, with the <tx<MJption of this gtKsi natured <Jorp(»ntl 
Htiuhi the Beholar, niid Ckptain Westbury and Lieutenant Tmnt, wiio 
were al ways kind to tlu^ lad They remained for some weeks or mouths 
em»impc}d m (Jastlowooil, and Harry hMirnml ifi^om them, from time to 
time, how the lady at Hexton Uastle was treated, and the partkukw 
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of her confinement there. ’Tin known that King William was dispoRed 
to (leal veiy leniently with the gentry who remained faithful to the 
old King^H cause , and no prince usurping a crown, as his enemies 
said he (lid (iighteously taking it, as I think now), ever caused less 
blood to be shed. As foi woimm (‘onspnutors, he kept sxiies on the 
least dangerous, and locked up the otlM‘r8. Lady Oasth^wood had 
the best rooms m H(‘xton (Jastle, and the gaoleps garden to walk 
in ; and though she repeatedly desired to be led out to execution, 
like Mary, Queen of B(jots, tlunt^ iie\cr was any thought of taking 
hei painted old head ofi‘, oi any desire to do aught but keep her 
person in security. 

And it apiHiaied she found that some wore fi lends in hcjr mis- 
fortune, whom she had, in her prosperity, consideied as her worst 
encnues. Colonel Praiuns EsmoiKl, my Lonrs cousm and her 
Ladyship’s, who had married the Dean of Win(*he8t(*r’H daughter, 
and, since King James’s departure out of England, had lived not 
veryfai away trom IT(‘xton town, he«iring of his kinswoman’s strait, 
and being frumds with Colonel Ilnee, conmmndnig foi King William 
in Hoxton, and with the Clumdi dignitanes there, (*ume to \iHit 
her Ladyship m prison, ofiering to his uncle’s daughter any friendly 
services which lay in his power. And he brought his lady and 
little daughter to see the prisoner, to th(^ ]attc*r of whom, a chihl 
of great beauty and many winning ways, the old Viscount(‘s» txKik 
not a little liking, although lictween her La<l>ship and tin* child’s 
mother there was little more love than fc)nm‘rly. There me sons* 
injuries which women nev(»r forgive one an(»thei • and Madam 
b’raiuis Esmond, in marrying her cousin, lisul done one of those 
in oti 10 vabltj wrongs to Laily CastlewcKwl But as she was now 
humiliated, and in misforiune, Madam Fmnds could allow a tnioe 
to luir enmity, and could lie kind lor a while, at least, to her 
husband’s diwjardirt mistress. Bo the little Beatrix, her daughter, 
was permitted often to go and visit the imprisoned ViHcounU^sit, 
who, in so far as the child and its fath(»r wtsre eonconied, got to 
abate in her auger towards that bmnch of Urn Ca«tlewo(*d family. 
And the letters of Colonel Esmond coming to light, as has lie<m 
said, and his (jcmduct being known to the King’s Council, the 
Colonel was put in a Isittor position with the existing govern- 
mout than he bad ever lieforo Igsm ; any suspicions r^jgarding Ids 
loyalty were entirely dono away ; mid so he wm enabliHl tr^ W of 
mono service to his kinswoman tlian he could otherwise have 

And now there befell an event by which this lady recovered her 
liberty, and the house of Clastlewood got a new owner, and &tlierle»s 
little Harry Esmond a mm and most kind proUtoior ami friend. 
Whatever that secret was which Hany was to hear ftom my Bord, 
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the boy never lieaid it^ for that night when Father Holt arrived, 
and earned my Loid away with him, was the last on which Harry 
ever saw liis pation. What happened to my Loid may bo briefly 
told lieie Having found the hoises at the placje wheie they were 
lying, my Loid anil Father Holt rode together to Chattel is, where 
they had ternpoiaiy refiigit with one of the Father’s penitents m 
that city; but the pursuit being hot for them, and the rewanl for 
the apprehension of one or the other considerable, it was deemf‘d 
advisable that they should separate , and the priest betook hiiuHeli* 
to othei places of letriiat knowm to him, whilst my Lord passed ovei 
fiom Bristol into Iieland, in which kingdom King James had a court 
and an army My Loid was but a small addition to this ; bringing, 
imleed, only his sword and the few pieces in his pocket ; hut the 
King received liim with some kindness and distin<‘tion in spite of 
his poor plight, confiimed him m his new title of Maripiis, gave him 
a regiment, and promiseil him further piomotion But title or 
jiromotion wmc not to benefit bim now. My Loid was wounded 
at the fatal battle of the Boyne, flying from whiedi fkild (long after 
his nuister had set him an (ixam])l(‘) he lay for a while concealtKl in 
th(» marshy countiy near to the town of Trim, and more from 
catarrh and fever caught in the liogs than from Ihn st(‘el of the 
oiKony in the batths sank and dicil. May the eaith lie light upon 
Thomas of Otistlewood 1 He who writi^s this must speak in chanty, 
thougli this lord did him and his two grievous wrongs : for one of 
these he would have iniwle amends, pcrhajis, had lif<». bi^iui spansl 
iiim , but the other lay beyond lus power to repair, though ’tls to 
bo iiopod that a gi*(*ater Power than a priest has absolved imn of it 
He got the comfort of this alwolution, too, siwdi as it was : a priciit 
ofTnm writing a letter to my liudy to inform hei of tliis (Calamity 

But m those days h'tters were slow of travelling, and our 
priest’s tcM>k two mouths or more on its jouniey from Ireland to 
England: wh<‘ro, whim it did arrive, it did not find my Lady at 
her own house ; she was at the King’s house of Hexton Onstle when 
the letter mine to (Jastlewood, but it was opened for all that by 
the ofilcer in command thiirc. 

Harry Esmond well rcinemlicred the receipt of this letter, which 
[jo(‘kwoml brought in m (iaptain Westbury and Lieutenant Tmnt 
were on the (Jreen playing at liowls, young Esmond looking on at 
the sport, or nmding ids book in tto arbour. 

** Hinge’s UOTS for Fmnk Esmond,” says Captain W<i«ibury. 
‘‘ f fairy, did you ever sec Colonel Esmond 1” And (Japtain West 
bury looked very hard at the lioy as ho spoke. 

ffarry said ho had seen him but once when he was at iioxton, 
at the ball there. 
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‘‘And did he Ray anythin"?” 

“Ho said what I don't caie to repeat,” Hany answered For 
he was now twelve yeais of age , lie knew what his birth was, and 
the disgrace of it, and ho felt no love towaids the man who had 
most likely stained his mothei’s honour and Ins own 

“Did yon love my Loid Ctistlewood ? ” 

“ I wait until I know my mother, Rir, to say,” the boy answered, 
his eyes filling with tears 

“Something has happened to Lord Castlewood,” Captain West- 
buiy said in a very grave tone- “something whi<‘h must happen to 
ns all He is dead of a wouiwl received at tlic Boyne, fighting for 
Kmg James,” 

“I am glad my Lord fought for the right cansts” the boy said 

“It was hotter to meet death on the held like a man, than face 
it on Tower Hill, aa some of them may,” <'ontmm‘d Mi W<*Htbnry, 
“I hope he has made some testament, or provided for some- 
how. Tins letter says ho recomtmndh v/uevm Jiliam »vum (hive- 
ikmmm to his Lady. T hope he has left yon more than that” 

Harry did not know, ho said. He wa*i in the liands of Heaven 
and Fate ; but more lonely now, as it seemed to him, than ho had 
been all the rest of Ins life ; ami that night, *is ho lay in his litth^ 
room which he still occupied, the l)oy thought with many a jwiig 
of shame and gnof of his strange ami solitary condition : — how ho 
had a father and no father; a namoless mothcT that had be(m 
brought to rum, perhaps, by that very father whom Harry could 
only acknowledge m secn^t and with a blush, and whom he could 
neither love nor revere. And lie sickemnl to think how Father 
Holt, a stranger, and two or three soldh^rs, his acquaintaner^s of the 
last six weeks, were the only fiiends he had in the great wide 
world, where he was now <iiute idoms The soul <if the Isy was full 
of love, an<l he longed as he lay in the darkness there for some one 
upon whom ho could l)est<>w it. He reinembcrH, and must to his 
dying day, the thoughts and tears of that long night, tlie hours 
tolling through it. Wlio was ho, and what? Why here rather 
than elsewhere? I have a mind, he thought, to go to that piiest 
at Trim, and find out what my father said to him on his death-lasl 
confessi<m. Is there any child in the whole world so unprotmdml 
as I am ? Shall I get up and <tuit this plor^c, and run to Ireland ? 
With those thoughts ami tears the lad passed that night away 
until ho wept himself to sleep. 

The next <ky, the gentlemen of the guard, who had lu*arri wfmt 
had be^len him, were more tlmn tmually kind to the dilldi 
ally his friend Scholar Dick, who t<dtl him aliout his own Mhoris 
death, which had happened when Dick was a child at Dublin, not 
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qmte five years of age “ That was the first sensation of grief,” 
Dick said, “ I ever knew, I remember I went into the room 
where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping beside it I had 
my battledoie in my hand, and fell a-beating the coffin, and calling 
papa , on which my mother caught me in her arms, and told me 
in a flood of tears papa could not heai me, and would play with 
me no more, for they were going to put him \pidor ground, whence 
ho could never come to us again. And this,” said Dick kindly, 
“ has made me pity all children over since , and caused mo to love 
the(j, my ]) 0 or fatherless, motherless lad. And, if ever thou wantest 
a fiiend, thou shalt have one in Richard Steele.” 

Hany Esmond thanked him, and was grateful But what could 
Corpoial Steeple do for him ^ fiiko him to ride a spare horse, and be 
servant to the troop ^ Though there might bo a bar in Harry 
Esmond’s shield, it was a noble one The counsel of tlie two 
fneiuls was, that little Hairy should stay where he was, and abide 
his foriuuc • so Esmond stayed on at Oastlewood, awaiting with no 
small anxu^ty the fate, whatever it was, which was over lain. 
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CHAPTER VII 

/ AM LEFT AT CASTLEWOOn AN ORPHAN, AND FIND MOST 
KIND PROTECTORS IHERE 

D uring the etay of the soldiora in OuHtlewood, honest Dink 
the Scholar waa the constant companion of the lonely little 
orphan lad, Harry Esmond: and they read tc^ether, and they 
played bowls together, and when the other troopers oi their ofticers, 
who were free spoken over their cups (as was the way of that day, 
when neither men nor women were over-nice), talked unliewmingly 
of their amours and gaHantnes before the child, Dick, who very 
likely was setting the whole exiinpany laughing, would stop their 
jokes with a muKvma de/tetur jnhirh revermtirt, and once offered to 
lug out against another trooper (idled Hulking Tom, who wanted to 
ask Harry Esmond a ribald question. 

Also Dick, seeing that the child liad, os ho said, a sensibility 
above his y^rs, and a great and praiseworthy discretion, confided 
to Hawy his love for a vintner’s daughter, near to tlie Tollyard, 
Westminster, whom Dick addressed as Sttceharissa in many verses 
of his composition, and without whom he said it would lie impos- 
sible that ho could continue to live. He vowed this a thousand 
times in a day, though Harry smiled to see the love-lont swain had 
his health and appetite os well as the most heart-whole trooiier in 
the regiment : and he swore Harry to sccreey too, which vrw the 
M religiously kept, until he found that officers and privates were 
all token into Dick’s confidence, and had the benefit of his vemes. 
And it must be owned likewise that, while Dick was sijfiiing after 
Baceharissa in London, he hiul consolatious in the (mmtty; fbr 
there came a wench out of Oastlowood village who had washed his 
linen, and wlio cried sadly wlien rfie hfiawl he was gone : «id witili- 
out paying her bill too, which Harry Esmond took uixm himself to 
discharge by giving the girl a silver poekot-pieco, which Scliolar 
Dick had proeentoil to him, when, with many emhraowi and pntym 
for his prosperity, Dick jiajted fhim him, the garrison of Caswwood 
being entered away. Dick the Scholar said ho wtnild never fiwget 
his young ftiond, nor indeed did be s and Harry was sorry when the 
kind soldiers (vacated Paetlewood, looking fbrward with no small 
7 JB 
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anxiety (for care and solitude had made him thoughtful beyond his 
yeais) to liis fate wlieii the new lord and lady of the house came to 
live theie He had lived to be past twelve years old now, and had 
never had a friend, save tins wild trooper peihaxis, and Father Holt, 
and liad a fond and affoe^tionato heart, tender to weakness, that 
would fain atta(*h itself to somebody, and did not seem at lest until 
it had fouiul a fiicud who would take cliargc of it. 

The mstiiKit winch led Ileiny Esmond to admire and love the 
gracious jicison, the fair apparition of whose beauty and kindness 
had so moved him when he first hehcld her, became soon a devoted 
afTocition an<l passion of gratitude, which entirely filled Ins young 
heart, that as yet, except m the case of dear Father Holt, had had 
very little kindness for which to he thankful. 0 Dea c&H(\ thought 
ho, r<smeml)enng the lines of the jEuois winch Mr Holt had taught 
him There scimujd, as the boy thought, in every look or gesture 
of this fair creatun*, an angelical softness and bright pity- m motion 
or reiiose she BcimKjd grjicious alike, the tone of lier voice, though 
she uttered words ovt^r so tnvial, gave him a pleasure that amounted 
almost to anguish, ft cannot be love, that a lad of twelve 

y(*ars of age, little more than a menial, f(‘It for an (‘xaltod laily, his 
mistrcBs : but it was worship. To catch In^r glance, to divine her 
errand and run on it befoie she had sjiokeii it; to wat(‘,h, follow, 
adore her ; became the husnuiss of Ins life* Meanwhile, as is the 
way often, liis idiil had idols of iior own, and never thought of or 
suspected the lulmimtion of her little pigmy adorer. 

My Lady luul on hi^r side her three idols : first and foremost, 
Jove and supreme ruliT, was her loni, Harry's patron, the kckkI 
Viscount of Oastlowood. All wishes of his wcire laws with her. If 
ho had a headache, she was ill. If ho frownccl, she trembled. If 
ho joked, she hiuiIimI and was channed. If ho went a^himting, she 
was always at the window to mn) him ride away, her little son 
crowing on her ann, or on the wat<5h till his return. She made 
dishes for Ins dinner ; npicod his wine for him ; mode the toast for 
his tankard at breakfast : hushed tho house when ho slept in his 
chair, and watched for a look when he woke. If my fionl was not 
a little inmid of his Is^auty, my I.^ly adored it. She clung to his 
arm as ho packed the kmice, her two &ir little hands clasped round 
his groat one ; her oym wore never tired of looking in his face and 
wondering at its perfection. Her little son was Ms son, and had 
his father's look and curly lirown hair. Her daughter Beatrix was 
hi« daughter, and liad bis eyes - -weni there over such beautiful eyes 
in tho world? All the house was arranged so as to bring him mm 
and give him pleasure. She liked tho small gentry rountl al)out to 
enme and iiay him court, never caring for admiration for herself ; 
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those wlio wanted to be well with the Ijuly must admire him. Not 
regarding her dress, she would wear a gown to rags, becimse he had 
once hkcd it and, if he brought her a bnuKh or a nbbon, would 
prefer it to all the most costly articles of hei waidiohe 

My Loid went to fjoiidon cveiy year for six weeks, and the 
family being too poor to appear at (burtwith any figure, he went 
alone. It was not until ho was out of sight tliat’her face showed 
any sonow and what a joy when he came back ' 'VVhat prepara- 
tion bofoio his return ' The fond cniitnie had his armchaii at the 
chimnoy-Bide— delighting to put the chil.lren in if, and look at fhein 
there Noliody took liis idace at the fable , but his silvei tankaid 
stood there as when niy Lord was pn'sent. 

A pietty sight it w-as to see, during iny land's alisenee, oi on 
those many inoi lungs when sleep oi headache keitt him abed fhis 
fail young lady of Oastiuwood, her little daiighfei at hei knee' and 
hei (loniostics gatiiered loiind her, reiuliiig the Moniing f'niKr of 
the English Uiiiiich Hsmoiid long reiiienilK'ied how she looked and 
spoke, kneeling revoroiitly k-foio the sacred kwk, ilie sim shining 
upon her golden hair until if, made a linlh round nknit her A 
dozen of the servants of the hoiimi kneeled in a line opwisito fheir 
mistmw. For a while Ifarry j-inmmd kept ui«rt from tlu-so 
mystonos, but Dmstor Tiislior showing him tlmt tiie pniyem mul 
were those of the Church of all ages, and the kiy’s own inciinaf ion 
promptly him to lie always ns near ns he might U> liis mistwss, 
and to think all things she did right, from lisfening Ui the prayers 
m the anto-cliarnlior, he canm iiresently to kii«‘l down with the itjst 
of the housohold in the parlour; and k-fore a couple of yrara my 
Lady had mtule a thorough convert. Indeed the ioy IovmI his 
raitochisor so much tliat ho would have suiiscrilied to anytiiiiig she 
kido him, and was never tired of list<>ning to her fond disiourso and 
simple OTumonts upon the kwk, which she mid to him in a voice 
of wWoh it ym dlffim^ to u*sist the sweet perannsion and tender 
api^i^ kindness. This fHomlly oontroveray, and the intimaey 
which it ow^iomd, limind the lad mora fondly tlian ever to his 
mistress. The happiest perfixl of all his lifts was this ; and the 
young mother, wi«i her danghtor and son, and the oniimn lad 
whom she protected, road and workwl and playwl, and were ehlldron 
If tlie looked forward- - as wliat fond woman dinm 
notl—fowards the ftituro, she tiad no plans from which Haiw 
Esmond was loft out; and a thousand and a tliousaml times, in his 
passiOMto and impotuous way, he vowed that no i«iwer should 
Mparate him (him his miatnw; and only iwk«>d for some chance 
fo hajipon hy whfoh he might siiow his fldelfty to her. Now, at 
the oloee of his lift, as ho sitS and rooails in traantdllity tiio happy 
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and busy scenes of it, he can think, not ungratefully, that he has 
been faithful to that early vow Such a life is so simple that years 
may be chronujlcd in a few linos. Bui few men’s hfe-voyages are 
destined to lie all piosperoiis, and this calm of which we are 
speaking was soon to come to an end 

As Esmond grew, and o])served for himself, he found of necessity 
much to read and think of outside that fond ciicle of kinsfolk who 
had admitted him to join hand with them. He read more books 
than they caied to study with him; was alone in the midst of 
them many a time, and passed nights over labouis, futile perhaps, 
but in which they could not join him His dear mistress divined 
his thoughts with hei usual jealous watchfulness of affection . began 
to forebode a tjine when lici would escape from his home-nest ; and, 
at lus eager i>rotogibiitionH to the contrary, would only sigh and 
shako her head, flefore those fatal decrees in life aie executed, 
there are always seciet provisions and warning omens. When 
everything yet scjcms calm, we ai(' aware that the storm is coming 
Ere the happy days were over, two at loiist of that home-party felt 
that they wt^re di awing to a close , and weie uneasy, and on the 
look-out fot the <}loud whi(ih was to obscure their ciilm. 

’Twaa easy for Harry to see, however much his lady persisted 
in obodion(*o and admiration for her husband, that ray Lord tiled 
of his (luiet life, and grew weary, and then testy, at those gentle 
lionds with whicii his wife would have hold him. As they say the 
(Jrand Lama of Thibet is very mu(*h fatigued by his character of 
divinity, and yawns on his altar as his bouses kneel and worship 
him, many a horiK^-god glows hcaiiiily sicsk of the reverence with 
wliich his family-dovotoos pursue him, and sighs for freedom and 
for his old lif(^, aiul to be off the pedestal on which his dependants 
would liavo him sit for (wer, whilst they adore him, and ply him 
with flowers, and hymns, and incense, and flattery; — so, after a 
few years of his mamagi* ray honest Lord Oastlewood l*egan to 
tire; all the high-flown raptures and devotional ceremonies with 
which his wife, his chief-priestess, treated him, first sent him to 
sloop, and then <Irovo him out of doors ; for the truth must b(s told, 
that my Lord was a jolly gentleman, with very little of the augiist 
01 divine in his nature, though his fond wife persisted in revering 
it and, besides, ho had to pay a iienalty for this love, which 
persons of his disposition sehlom like to defray : and, in a weivl, 
if he had a loving wife, had a very jealous and exacting one Then 
he weaned of this jealousy ; then ho broke away from it ; then 
came, no doubt, complaints and recriminations; then, perha|j», 
promisi^ of amendment not fulfilled ; then upbrnidings not tlie 
more pleasant becauwj they were silent, and only sad looks and 
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tearful eyes conveyed them Then, perhaps, the pair n^ached that 
othei stage which is not umtunmion in luarnetl life, wh(*ii the 
woman perceives that tlic god (»f tlie honeymoon is a god no more , 
only a mortal like the rest of us- and so slie lot»ks into hex heart, 
and lo * vamw mle$ et i mttua armnn And now, supposing our 
lady to have a fine genius and a hnlhant wit of her own, anrl the 
magic spell and infatuation removed fi om her which h«ul led her 
to worship as a god a veiy ordinary mortal^-and what follows ? 
*They live together, and they dme together, and they say ‘*my 
dear ” and “ my love ’’ as heretofore , hut the man is himself, mid 
the woman hciself: that dream of love is over its everything else is 
over m life , as flowers and fuiy, and griefs and pl(*asuierf aie over. 

Yeiy likely the Lady Gastlewood hatl (*east*d to adore her 
husband herself long b(‘fore she got olf h(*r knees, (»r would allow 
her household to dis<*ontiuue worshipping him. ^J’o do him justiee, 
my Loid never exa(*tcd this Kulwnwien(‘e . ho lauglied ami jok(»d 
and drank his iKitths, and swore when he was angrv, inueh too 
familiarly for any one jirotending tc» sublimity ; and did his i*est 
to destroy the ceremonial with wliieh his wife ehost* to surround 
him. And it requir(‘d no great eonceit on y(»ung Esmomrs jmrt 
to see that his own bnuns were than his patrou^s, wlm, 

indeed, never assuni<*d any airs of suiatriority over the lad, or 
over any dejKmdant of hm, mtve when he was disphm’fl, in wliieh 
c^ase ho would express his niiml in oaths very freely , aial who, 
on the contrary, perliaim, Kpoil(*tl Parson Harry,” as luj eallial 
young Esmond, by constantly pmising his parts and mhniring his 
l)oyish stock of learning. 

It may seem ungnmimw in one wlio has received a hundreil 
favours from his patron to sjHiak in any but a reve.nmtml mHiine.r 
of his elders ; but the {miauit writ<»r has hatl diwendants of las 
own, whom ho han brought up wifcli as little as |smsiblo of tint 
servility at present exa<*te<l by parents fnan <*hildrfai {undt^r whicli 
mask of duty tliero often lurks indlftbrence, <?ontempt, or wdsdlioti): 
and as he would have his grandsons Isdleve f>r represent him to 
bo not an inch taller tlmn Nature has mtnle him : wo, with ntprd 
to his imst a(!(|uaiutanc<ss he wouhl s|>eak without anger, but with 
tnith, as &r as he knows It, neither extenuating nor slotting down 
aught in malice. 

So long, then, m the world moved acoonltng to lm\ CJastle** 
wo(Kr» wishes, he was gcHKhiummuml enough ; of a tem|ier natumlly 
sprightly and easy, liking to joke, with nis Inferior, 

and charmed to receive the trflsite of tlieir laughter. AH exertdwes 
of the body he could iiorfonn to at a mark 

imd flying^ breaking horsei* riding at the ring^ pitching the quoits 
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playiiv^ at all games with great skill. And not only did ho do 
these things well, Init he thought he did them to iieifection , hence 
he was often tucked about horses, which he i)rotcnded to know 
better than any jockey ; was made to play at ball and billiards 
by shaipeiB wlio took lus money, and came back from Loudon 
woefully poorer (‘ach tune than ho went, as tlie state of his afhiirs 
testified when the sudden accident came by wdiich his caieer was 
brought to tin end 

He wjis fond of the parade of dress, and passed as many 
horns daily at lus toilette as an elderly coquette A tenth jiart 
of Ills day wiis spent jii the lirushmg of his teeth, and the odiiig 
of lus hair, whiidi wiis curling and brown, and which he did not 
like to (‘oncoal nudei a jicmvig, such as almost eviTybody of that 
tim<i wore. (We have the liberty of our hair back now, but powdei 
and pomatum along with it When, I wonder, will these moustious 
poll-taxes of our ago be withduuvn, ami men allowed to cany their 
colouts, black, red, oi gujy, as Natme made them^) And as he 
liked her to bo well <lieHs<‘d, his lady spared no pains in that 
matter to please him; iud(*i*d, she would (Iu‘hb her head or cut it 
oir if ho had bidden heu 

It wa« a wondiT to young Ksmoiul, solving as page to my liord 
and lauly, to hear, day aftei day, to such (jorniiany as <‘ame, the 
same boisterous stones told by my JjokI, at which his latly never 
failetl to smile or hold down her hciid, and i)octor Tuslier to burst 
out laughing at the propcjr point, or cry, ‘‘ Fio, my Lord, remember 
my cloth 1 but with su<dj a faint show of n^sistiince, that it only 
provoked my Lord further. Ijcnxl OustlowcKHrs sUiries nmo by 
degreiB, and becauwj Htrong(*r after the ale at dinner and the IkiUIc 
aftorwanls ; my Liuly always taking fUglit after the very first glass 
to (lluiich and King, and leaving the gcutlomon to <lriak the rest 
of the toasts by themwdviu 

And, as Harry Esmond was ht»r page, he also was called fmm 
duty at this time. “ My Lonl has Iive<l in the army and with 
soldiers,” she would miy to the hul, “ amongst whom great Intmice 
is allowed. You have had a dilfercmt nurture, and I trust these 
things will (jhange as you grow ohhu ; not Unit any fault aiitwhes 
t4) my Lord, who is one of the lu^t and iiiiiost r(‘hgiouH men in this 
kingdom*” And very likely she kdievivl so. *Titt stmnge what a 
man may do, mid a woman yot think him an angel, 

Ami as Esmond has Uken trutti for his motto, it must Im 
owned, even with regard to that other angel, his nnsiress, that 
she hatl a fault of clmrackir whi(»h f!aw(Kl her iHrfccdkm Wifeli 
the other mix perfectly tolerant and kindly, of her own she wm 
mwiably jealous; and a proof that she had this vice is, that 
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though she would acknowledge a thousand faults that she had 
not, to this which she had she could never he got to own But 
if there came a woman with even a semblance of beauty to Castle- 
wood, she was so sure to find out some wrong in her, that my Lord, 
laughing in his jolly way, would often joke with her concerning her 
foible. Comely servant-maids might come for hire, but none were 
taken at Castlewood The houmikeeper was old ; my Lady^s own 
waiting-woman squinted, and was marked with the smallpox ; the 
housemaids and scullion were ordinary country wenches, to whom 
Lady Castlewood was kind, as her nature loade hei to everybody 
almost , but as soon as ever she had to do with a pretty w^oman, 
sho was cold, retiiing, and haughty. The country ladies found 
this fault m her ; and though the men all admired her, their wives 
and daughters coini)lained of her coldness and airs, and said that 
Oasilowoocl wiis pleasantly in Lady Jozebers time (as the dowager 
was called) than at present. Borne few were of my mibtieH8’'s side 
Old Lady Blenkinsop Jointure, who had been at Court in King 
James the First’s time, always timk her side; and so did old 
Mistress Crookshank, Bishop Crookshank’s daughter, of Hexton, 
who, with some more of their like, pronounced my Lady an angel ; 
but the pretty women were not of thw mind ; anil the. opinion of 
the country was that my Lord was ti«‘d to hxs wifi^-’s upron-strings, 
and tliat sho ruled over him. 

The second light whudi Harry Esmond had, was at fourteen 
years of age, with Bryan Hawksliaw, Bir John Hawkshaw's son, 
of Bramblebrook, who, ailvamfmg his opiuimi, that m> Lady was 
jealous and henpecked my Lord, put Hurry in such a fury, that 
Ifairy fell on him and with such rage, that the otlier hoy, who 
was two years older and hy far Wgger than he, luwl hy far fclio 
worst of the assault, until it was interrupted hy I)octor Tusher 
walking out of the dimier-nsmi, 

Bryan Hawkshaw got up hleiwling at the tumt*,, having, imieed* 
he>on surprised, as many a stronger man might liavi^ 1 kh*«, hy the 
fury of tlie assault uikiii him. 

‘‘You little bastard Imggar!” ho mid, “I’ll murder you for 
this 1 ” 

And indeed he was hig omvugh. 

“ Bastanl or not,” said tiie other, grinding his k*eth, “ 1 hayo 
a couple of swords, and if you like to nmoi me, as a mmi, <m the 
tex*race tcwiight— 

And here th<^ Doctor coming up, the (^olliKiuy of the young 
cliampions ended. Very likely, hig m he was, Hawkslmw did 
not care to continue a fight with such a forootous opponent as 
this had hmu 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AFTER GOOD FORTUNE COMES EVIL 

S INCE my Lady Maiy Wortley Montagu brought home the 
custom of inoculation fiom Tuikoy (a penlous practice many 
deem it, and only a useless lushmg into the jaws of danger), 
I think the severity of the smallpox, that dreadful scomge of the 
world, has somewhat been abated m our part of it , and lemember 
in my time hundreds of the young and beautiful who have been 
carried to the grave, or have only risen from their pillows frightfully 
scarred and disfigured by this malady. Many a sweet face hath 
left its roses on the bod on which this dretulful and withering blight 
has laid them In my early days, this pestilence would enter a 
village and destroy half its inhabitants: at its approach, it may 
well be imaghuKl not only the beautiful but the strongest wore 
alarmed, imd those fled who couhL One day in the year 1604 (I 
have gtwl r<juson to rememb(‘r it), Dr. Tushor mn into (Jastlowood 
house, with a faxse of consternation, saying that the malady hiul 
made its appearance at the blacksmith’s house in the villago, and 
that one of the maids th(*re was down in the smallpox. 

The blacksmith, besides his forgo and irons for horses, had an 
alehouse for men, which his wife kept, and his <‘ompany sat on 
benches before the inn door, looking at the smithy while they drank 
their Iwer. Now, tlioro was a pretty girl at this inn, the landlord’s 
men called Nancy Bievowriglit, a bouncing, fresh-looking lass, whoso 
fkco was as red as the hollyhocks over tlio pales of the garden 
behind the inn. At this time Harry Esmond was a lad of sixteen, 
and somehow in his walks and ramWes it often hapimed that ho 
fell in witli Nancy Sievewright’s bonny fiujo ; if he did not want 
somotlilng done at the blacksmith’s ho would go and drink ale at 
the “Thr<io Oestles,’^ or find some pretext for seeing this poor 
Nancy. Poor thing, Harry meant or inmfdii^d no harm ; and she, 
no doubt, as little j but tlm tnith is they were always meeting-- in 
the lanes, or by the brook, or at the garden inilinp, or aliout 
Oastlewoml: it was, **Lord, Mr. Henry!” and How do you do, 
Nancy 1 ” many and many a time in the week. *Tis surprising the 
magnetic attraction which <kaws people together from ever so fiur* 
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I blush aB I think of poor Nancy now, in a red bodice and buxom 
purple cheeks and a canvas petticoat ; and that I devised schemes, 
and set traps, and made speeches m my heart, which I seldom had 
courage to say when in presence of that humble enchantress, who 
knew nothing beyond milking a cow, and opened her black eyes 
with wonder, when I made one of my fine sjieeches out of Waller or 
Ovid. Poor Nancy I from the midst of fai-off yeais thine honest 
country face beams out, and I remember thy kind voice as if I had 
heard it yesterday 

When Dr Tusher brought the news that the smallpox was at 
the “ Three Castles,” whither a tramper, it was said, had brought 
the malady, Henry Esmond’s first thought was of alarm for poor 
Nancy, and then of shame and dis<|iuct for the (Jastlewood family, 
lost he might have biought this infecticjii, foi the truth is that 
Mr. Harry had b(?en sitting in a back room for an hour that day, 
where Nancy Sicvewnght was with a little brother T\ho <*oinplaine<l 
of headache, and was lying stuyKjfiod and (Tying, eitluT m a <thair 
by the corner of the fire, or in Nancy’s lap, or on mine. 

Little Lady Beatrix scjroamod out at Dr. Tusher’s news ; and 
my Lord cned out, God bless mo I ” He was a brave man, and 
not afraid of d( 5 ath in any shape but this. He was very proud of 
his pink complexion and fair hair -but the idea of death by small- 
pox scjarod him beyond all other oiids. “ We will tako th(^ <*hildren 
and ride away to-morrow to Wahtote : ” this was my Lonl’s small 
house, inherited from his mother, near io Winclu^ster. 

**Tbat IS the best refuge in case the tiiseawj spreads,” said 
Doctor Tusher. ** ’Tis awful to think of it }K»ginuing at the ale- 
house , half the latople of the villiigcj have visitcHl that ttnlay, or 
the blacksmith^ which is the same thing. My (*lerk Nalmm loclges 
with them — I can never go into my reading-desk and have that 
fellow so near me. I have that man nmt me.” 

If a parishioner dying in the smalliiox stmt to you, would you 
not go?” asked my Lady, looking up ftom her frame of work, with 
her calm blue eyes. 

‘<By the Lord, / wouldn’t,” said my LonL 

** We are not in a Popish country ; and a sick man dofcli not 
alisolutely need alisolution and confession,” s«dd the Doctor. ** Tfte 
true they are a comfort and a help to him winm attainable^ and to 
be administered with hope of gtxKL But in a cose where tlie life of 
a parish priest in the midst of his flock is highly valuable to tiiem, 
he is not calM upon to risk it (imd therewith the lives, fliiure pro* 
6pe(d5s, and temporal, even spiritual wclfitre of his own femily) for 
the sake of a single penson, who is not very Uk^y in a condition 
even to understand the rellgioui message wbirreof the prtest k the 
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brmger— b(‘nig uneducated, and likewise stupefi(ul or deliiioiis by 
disease. If your Ladyship or his Lordship, my excellent good 
friend and iiatron, woie to take it ” 

“G-od tbibid I ” oiicd my Lord, 

‘^Amon,” continued Di Tushei *‘Amon to that prayer, my 
very good Lord ’ for your sake I would lay my life down and, 
to judge fiom the alarmed look of the Doctor’s purfilc face, you 
would have thought that that sacniice was about to be called foi 
instantly. 

To love childien, and be gentle with them, was an instinct, 
rathei than a merit, in Henry Esmond , so much so, that lie thought 
almost with a sort of shamo of his likmg for them, and of the soft- 
ness into wluch it hotrayoil Iiim ; ami on this day the poor fellow 
had not only had his young friend, the milkmaid’s brother, on his 
knee, but had boon drawing pictures and tolling stories to the little 
Frank (jastlcwood, who had occupied the same jilaco for an hour 
after dinner, and was never tired of Henry’s tiles, and his pictures 
of soHu*ik and horses. As luck would have it, Beatiix had not on 
that evening taken her usual place, winch generally she was glad 
enough to have, upon hav tutor’s lap. Foi Beatrix, from the earliest 
tiimi, was jealous of <^very caress whudi wiis given to her little 
brother Frank. Bho would Hmg away oven iiom the inateinal 
arms, if slic saw Frank had l>eeu tlmro before her ; inHommdi that 
Liwly Msuiond was obligtid not to show her love for her sou m the 
[)resou<«) of the little girl, and emhnice one or the othei alone. Bhe 
would turn pale and red witii mge if she caught signs of iutelUgencu' 
or affection iHitwecn Fiaiik and Jus mother; would sit apart, and 
not speak for a whole night, if she thought the hoy htul a l>otter 
friut or a larger <»ik<s than hers ; would fling away a nliaml if !m 
had one ; ami from tlio (^arhest ago, sitting up in her little (ihair by 
the great firejihwjo opposite to tlie corner whore l4«ly Oastlewood 
commonly sat at her embroidery, would utter infantine sarcasms 
about the fiwour shown to her brother. Thtimi, if S|)ok(m in the 
prosemjo of Lord (joatlowmKl, tickled and amuseid his humour ; he 
would preUnid to love Frank hwt, and dandle and kiss him, and 
roar with laughfc(*r at Ihnitrix’s jecdousy. But the tntth is, my 
liord did not often witness th(^o sconm, nor very much trouble the 
ijuiet fln^HKlii at which his huly {Hissed many long evenings. My 
Lord was hunting idl day when the iM*«iion admitted; he fhe<pi(‘nt<*{{ 
fill the cock lights and fairs in the couxitry, and wouhl ride twenty 
miles to see a main fought, or two clowns their ht^ads at a 
midgclliug match ; and he liktwl Wter to sit In his parlour drinking 
ale and punch with Jimk ami Tom, than in his wife’s drawirtg-nKun: 
whither, if lie came, he brought only too often bloodshot eyes, a 
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hiccupping voice, and a leeling gait The management of the house, 
and the propeity, the care of the few tenants and the village poor, 
and the accounts of the estate, were in the hands of liis lady and 
her young secretaiy, Harry Esmond My Loid took (*haige of the 
stables, the kennel, and the cellar — and he filled this, and emptied 
it too. 

So it chanced that upon this very day, when poor Harry Esmond 
had had the blacksmith’s son, and the i)cei’s son, alike upon his 
knee, little Beatrix, who would come to her tutor willingly enough 
with her book and her writing, had nsfused him, seeing the plaio 
occupied by her brothei, and, luckily for her, had sat at the faithei 
end of the room, away from him, playing with a spaniel dog which 
she had (and for which, by fits and staits, she would take a great 
aifcction), and talking at Hany Esmond over her shoulder, as she 
pretcndo(l to caress the dog, sJtying that Fido would love In^r, and 
she would love Fnio, an<l nothing but Fido, all her life 

When, then, the news was biought that the little boy at the 
‘‘Throe Oiistles” was ill with the smallpox, poor Harry Hsmoml 
felt a shock of alann, not so much for himself m for his mistresH's 
son, whom ho might have brought into Beatrix, who luul 

pouted sufiiciently (and who, whcnevc'r a strangi'r «pp(‘arcd, began, 
from infancy almost, to play off little gnwum to <*at(‘h hm attention), 
her brother being now gone to bed, was for taking her placso u|k>u 
Esmond’s knee, for, though the Doctor wiis vciy obwKjiuous to 
her, she did not like him, beijaumi he lunl thick Isads and dirty 
hands (the pert young miss said), and because she hatenl Intnung 
the Catechism. 

But as she advanced towards hknond fVoin the tuinior wlu*re 
she had boon sulking, he started Iww^k and placiwl the great chair on 
which he was sitting between him and lier— saying in the French 
language to X^acly UastlewoiHl, with whom the young lad hn<i nia<l 
much, and whom he had |wrfwt<«l in this tonguc.-*‘*Madam, the 
oWld must not aj^proaoh iim ; I must tell you that I was at tlia 
bkoksmitl'’s to-day, and inwl his little boy ujKm my lap.” 

Wlmre you took my son afterwards,*^ Latly < jawtlewcHKl said, 
very angry, ami tuniing red “I tlwuik you, sir, for giving him 
su(?h company. Beatrix,*’ ahe said in Englisli, “I foriiid you to 
touch Mr. Esmond Dome away, (diiltl- come to ytntr r(M)m* 
CJomo to your room—I wish your giKHl^rnghb and you, 

sir, hiwl you not bote go lauik to your friends at the alohousc»r’ 
Her eyes, ortUnarily so kind, darted flashes of anger m she apoke ; 
and she tossed up her liead (which hung down csommonly) with tho 
mien of a princess^ 

Heyiiay I *’ saya my Lord was ataading by tho fireplace— 
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indeed ho was in the position to which he generally came by that 
hour of the evening — ‘‘ Heyday * Rachel, what are you in a 
passion about Ladies ought never to be in a passion — ought 
they, Doctoi Tiisher*? — though it does good to see Rachel in a 
passion Damme, Lady Oastlowood, you look devlish handsome 
in a passion.” 

It is, iny Lord, because Mr Henry Esmond, having nothing 
to do with his time here, and not having a taste for our company, 
has been to the alehouse, where he has mme friends ” 

My Lord burst out, with a laugh and an oath You young 

slyboots, youVe been at Nancy Sicvewright. D the young 

hypocnto, who*d have thought it in him? I say, Tusher, he’s 
l)een after ” 

Enough, my Lord,” said my Lady; “don^t insult me with 
this talk.” 

** Upon my word,” said poor Harry, ready to (Ty with shame 
and mortification, “ the honour of that young poison is perfectly 
unstained for mo.” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” says my Ijord, more and more laugh- 
ing and tipsy. “ Upon his homur, Doctor Naiuxy Biovo— 

“Take MiHtn‘HS Boatnx to IkmI,” my Jjtwly cnocl at this moment 
to Mrs Tucker her woman, who (jamo m with her Dulyship^s tt‘a. 
“ Put her into my room -no, into yours,” she added (piickly. “ Oo, 
my child : gi>, t say ; not a wonl I ” And Beatrix, qxxiki surpriseil 
at HO sudden a tone of authority from one who was siddom lujcaw- 
tomod to raise her voh^e, went out of the room witii a scared 
countenance, and waited even to burst out a-crying until she got 
to the door with Mrs. Tucker. 

For once her mother took little heed of her sobbing, and 
iinuod to siwk eagerly — “ My T^onl,” she said, “tins young man— 
your dependant-— told me just now in Frencli— he was ashamed 
to spmk in his own language —that he liad been at the alehouse 
all day, where ho has had that little wretch who k now ill of the 
small|)ox on his knee. And he comes iuimo reeking from that 
place — ^yos, reeking from it -and takes my \H>y into his lap without 
shamtj, arwl sits down hy me, yes, by Ho may have killed 
Prank for what I know — killed our child. Why was he brought 
in to disgnuic our houm^? Wiiy k he here? Ixit him go - let him 
go, I say, to-night, and iKillute tlie place no more.” 

Bhc hiwi never once uttereci a sylhdde of unkindtiess to Harry 
Esmond ; and her miol words smote the jKX>r toy, so that he KhKxi 
for some moments towildered witii grief and rage at the ir\justict^ 
of such a stab from such a hfind* He turned <|uite white from rec4 
wluch he iuul been. 
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‘‘I cannot help my hirth, malam,” he said, ‘*nor my other 
misfortune. And as for your boy, if— if my coming nigh to him 
pollutes him now, it was not so always. Good-mgdit, my Lord. 
Heaven bless you and yours for your goodness to me. I have tired 
her Ladyship’s kindness out, and I will go , ” and, sinking down on 

knee, Harry Esmond took the rough hand of his benefactor 
and kissed it 

He wants to go to the alehouse — let lam go,” cried my Lady. 

“Tm d d if he shall,” said my Loul “I didn’t think you 

could be so d d ungrateful, Eachel” 

Her reply was to burst into a flood of tears, and to quit the 
room with a rapid glance at Harry Esmond,— as my Lord, not 
heeding them, and still in great grKHl-humour, raised up his young 
(dient from his kneeling posture (for a thousand kindnesses had 
caused the lad to revf‘ro my Lord as a father), and put his broa<l 
hand on Hany Esmond’s shoulder 

She was always so,” my Lord said , the very notion of a 
woman diives hm mad. I took to liquor on that very ai’count, by 
Jove, for no other reason than tliat ; for she can’t be jealous of a 

beer-barrel or a bottle of rum, can Hh% Doctor? D- it, look 

at tho maids— -just look at the maids in the house” (my Lord 
pronounced all tho words together-g*ust-kK)k-at-the-nm7^in41w^^ 
house - jevor-seo-such-mazo?). ‘‘You wouldn’t take a wife out of 
Oastlowood now, would you, Doctor?” and my Ijord burnt out 
laughing. 

The Doctor, who had biHjn looking at my Ixird Oastl(*w<KKl from 
under his eyelids, said, “ But jokmg apart, and, my LonI, as a 
divine, I cannot treat the subject in a jocular light, nor, as a pastor 
of this congregation, look with anything hut sorrow at the idea of 
so very young a sheep going astray.” 

“Sir,” said young Esmond, bursting out Indignantly, “she told 
me that you yourself wore a horrid old mmi, and luwl oifoml to kiss 
her in the dairy.” 

“ For shame, Henty,” (tried Doctor Tushor, turning as ml as 
a turkoy*-(tock, while my IkwI contimied to roar witli laughter. 
“If you listen to the falseh(Kxb of an abandoned girl ” 

“She is as honest as any woman in England, and as pure 
for me,” cricKl out Henry, “and as kind, and as gmxl. For sliama 
on you to malign her 1 ” 

“ Far be it ficom me do so,” (»i©d the Doctor. “ lleaym grant 
I may be mistaken in the girl, and in you, air, wlio have a Imly 
premkm genius; but that is not tlie |ioint at issue present. 
It appears that the smallpoac broke out in the little boy at the 
Three OmUm ’ ; that it was on him when you rMtml the alehouse, 
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for your own loasons, anil that yon sat with the child for some 
time, and innncdiately afterwards with my yomiK Tjord.” The 
Doctoi raised his voice as he si>oke, aiwl looked towards my Laxly, 
wlio had now come hack, looking very pale, with a handkerchief 
in hex hand. 

“ This IS all very true, sir,” said Lady Esmond, looking at th(‘ 
young man 

“^Tis to 1)0 feared that he may have hi ought the infection with 
him ” 

“ Prom tlie alehouse — yes,” said my Lady. 

«f X) it, 1 forgot when T collaied you, hoy,” cried my Loid, 

stepinng hack ^‘Keop olf, Haiiy my hoy, there's no good hi 
naming mto the wolf’s jaws, you know ” 

My Lady looked at him with some suipiisi^, and instantly 
adymumig to ilimiy Esmond, took his hand. “I heg your pardon, 
lleniy,” she said, “I spoki^ very unkindly, I have no light to 
interfere with you— with youi ” 

My Lord broke out into an oath “(Jan’t you leave the Iniy 
alone, my Lady?” She looked a little red, and ftuntly piessexl the 
lad’s hand as she dropped it. 

**^flicre iH no use, my Tiord,” she said ; Frank was on his knee 
as ho was making picturiis, and was running constantly from Homy 
to in(}. The evil is done, if any,” 

^*Nfot with me, damnum,” cnisl my Lord. “Fve been smoking,” 
and he lightfCd his pipe again with a coal -‘‘and it keeps oil 
infection ; and as the iliseaso is m the village jilague take it I 
I would have you hwo it. Wo’ll go to-moiTow to Wal<‘.ote, my 
Lfuly.” 

“ I have no fear,” said my Liwly ; “ I may liave had it m an 
infant ; it broke out in our house th<‘ii ; an<l when four of my sist^jm 
haxl it at homo, two years Ixifore our marriage, I eseatKsd it, and 
two of my dear sisters diod.” 

“ I won’t run the risk,” said my Lord ; “ Fin as bold as any 
man, but Fll not bear that.” 

“Take Ifeatrix with you ami go,” said my My. “For us 
the mischief is done ; and Tucker can wait upon us, who has had 
the disease.” 

“ You take caro to choose ’em ugly enough,” said my Lortl, at 
which her Ladyship hung down her head and lookM finilish : ancl 
my Lonl, calling away Tusber, baile him cHime to the oak parlmir 
and have a pipe. The Doctor made a low bow to lier r^axlyship 
(of which salaams he was profuse), and walkctl off on his creaking 
square-toes after his patron. 

When the lady «uad the young nmn were alone, there was a 
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silence of some moments, dunng which he stood at the flic, looking 
rather vacantly at the dying cmheis, whilst hei Ladyship busied 
herself with the tambour-frame and needles. 

“ I am sorry,” she said, after a pause, in a hard, dry voice,— 
“ I repeat I am sorry that I showexl myself so ungrateful foi the 
safety of my son. It was not at all my wish that you should leave 
us, I am sure, unless you found phiasure (dsewherc 3>ut you must 
perceive, Mr Esmond, that at your age, an<l with your tastes, it 
is impossible that you can continue to stay upon the intimate 
footing in which you have been in this family. You have wished 
to go to the University, and I think His quite as w^(*ll that you 
should ho sent thitlier. I did not press tins matter, thinking you 
a child, as you arc, indeed, in years — quitc^, a child ; and I shouhl 
never have thought of ti eating you otheiwise until- until these 
circmnfitanm came to light. And I shall lK‘g my Lord to de^spateh 
you as quick as possilde and will go on with Flank's leanimg as 
well as I e^n (I owe my father thanks for a little gi’mmdiug, and 
you, I'm siue, for much that you have tauglit me), - and— and I 
wish you a good-night, Mr. Esmond.^^ 

And with this she dropped a stately curtsey, and, taking her 
candle, went away through the tajx^try door, which led tc» her 
apartments. Esmond stoml by the fircpJuee, blankly staring after 
her. Indeed, ho scarce seemed to see until she was gone , aiul tluui 
her imago waa impressed upon him, and remaiue<l for over fixed 
upon his memory. He saw her rctw^ating, tlie tapeu lighting up 
her marble face, her scjiirlet lip quivering, and her shiniug golden 
hair. Ho wont to his own room, an<! to IhhI, where he tried to 
read, as his custom was ; but ho never know what ht^ was n*iuiing 
until afterwards ho rommnbortd tho ap|>caranco of the lett^irs of 
the hook (it was in Montaigne's Essays), and tho events of tho thy 
passed iKjfore him— that is, of the last hour of the day ; for as for 
the morning, and the poor milkmaid yonder, ho never so much as 
once thought. And he could not got to sloop until daylight, and 
woke with a violent hoswiacho, and quite unrofrc»ho<l 

He hml brought the contagion with Idm fVom the <*Thnio 
Castles ” sure enough, ami was prwn^ktly laid up wifclt the small- 
pox, which spared the liall no tium it did the c^diiigo. 
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CHAPTER IX 

I HAVF THE SMALLPOX, AND PREPARE TO LEAVE 
CASTLEJVOOD 

W HEN Harry Eamond passed through the crisis of that 
malady, and returned to health again, he found that 
little Frank Esmond had also suffered and rallied after 
the disease, and the lady his mother was down with it, with a 
couple more of the household “It was a Providence, for which 
we all ought to be thankful,” Doctor Tusher said, “ that my Lady 
and her son were spared, while Death earned off the poor domestics 
of the house , ” and rebuked Harry for asking, m his simple way, 
For which we ought to bo thankfid — that the servants were killed, 
or the gentlefolks wore saved? Nor could young Esmond agree 
in the Doctor’s vehement protestations to my Lady, when he visited 
her during her convalescence, that the malady had not in the least 
impaired her charms, and had not been churl enough to injure the 
fair features of the Viscountess of Oastlewood ; whereas, in spite of 
these fine speeches, Harry thought that her Ladyship’s beauty was 
very much iiyured by the smallpox When the marks of tho 
disease cleared away, they did not, it is tnie, leave fiirrows or soars 
on her face (except one, perhaps, on her forehead over her left eye- 
brow) , but the delicacy of her rosy colour and complexion was 
gone : her eyes had lost their brilliancy, her hair fell, and hor face 
looked older. It was as if a coarse hand had rubbed off the delicate 
tints of that sweet picture, and brought it, as one has seen un- 
skilful painting-cleaners do, to the dead colour. Also, it must be 
owned, that for a year or two after the malady, her Ladyship’s nose 
was swollen and redder. 

There would be no need to mention these trivialities, but that 
they actually influenced many lives, as tnfles willin the world, where 
a gnat often plays a greater part than an elephant, and a molehill, 
its we know in King William’s case, can upset an empire. When 
Tusher in his courtly way (at which Harry Esmond always chafed 
and spoke scornfully) rowed and protest^ that my Lady’s fke 
Wi»s none tho worse— tho lad broke out and said, “It in worse: 
and xny mistress is not near so handsome as she was;” on wltioh 
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poor Lady Oastlewood gave a rueftil smile, and a look into a little 
Venice glass she had, whieh showed her, I suppose, that what the 
stupid boy said was only too tiue, foi she turned away fioiu the 
gIflSH, and her eyes filled with teais 

The sight of these in Esmond’s hcait always cicated a sort 
of rage of pity, and seeing them on the face of the lady whom he 
loved host, the young hluiiderer sank down on his knees, and 
besought her to paidon him, saying that he was a fool and an 
idiot, that he was a brute to make such a siwech, he who had 
caused her malady , and Doctor Tusher told him that a bear he 
was indeed, and a bear ho would remain, at which speech poor 
young Esmond was so dumb-stncken that he did not even gn>wl. 

“ He is my boar, and I will not have him baited. Doctor,” my 
Lady said, patting her hand kindly on the lioy’s head, as he was 
stiU kneeling at her feet. “ How your hair has come off ! And 
mine, too,” she added with another sigh. 

“ It is not for myself that I cared,” my Laily said to Harry, 
when the parson had taken his leave; “but am I very much 
changed? Alas ' I fear ’tis too true.” 

“ Madgm, you have tho dearest, and kindest, and sweetest face 
in the world, I think,” tho lad said ; and indeed ho thought and 
thinks so. 

“Will my Lord think so when he comes back?" the lady 
asked with a sigh, and another look at her Vonieo glass “ Snp* 
pose he should think as you do, sir, that I am hideous- - yes, you 
said hideous— he will cease to care for me. ’Tis all men care for 
in women, our little beauty. Why did he select mo from among 
my sisters ? ’Twas only for that. Wo reign but for a <lay or two : 
and bo sure that Vashti know Esthor was coming.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Esmond, “ Ahasuerus was tho Grand Turk, 
and to change was tho manner of his country, and arjconling to 
his law.” 

“You are all Grand Turks for that matter,” ssdd my Liuly, 
" or would bo if you oould. Come, Frank, come, my child. You 
axe well, praised be Heaven. Yovnr looks are not thinned by tids 
dreadftil smallpox : nor your poor feco scarred— is it, my angel?” 

Prank began to diout and whimper at tho idea of stioh a 
misfortune. Prom the very earliest time tho young Lonl had 
been taught to admire his beauty by his moHtor : and esteemed it 
as lughly as any reigning toast vMued hero. 

One day, as he himself was reooroting ftom his fever and lUness, 
a pang of something like shame shot across young Esmond’s Iweast, 
as he remembered that ho had never once during bis illness given 
a thoutdi?! ^ ^ poor girl at the smithy, whose rod <dteeks but 
T V 
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a month ago he had been so eager to see. Poor Nancy ^ hei cheeks 
had shared the fate of roses, and wore withered now She had 
taken the illness on the same day with Esmond — she and her 
brothel wcie both dead of the smallpox, and bmied under the 
Oastlewood yew-tices There was no blight face looking now 
from the garden, or to clieei the old smith at his lonely fireside 
Esmond would have liked to have kissed her in hei shroud (like 
the lass in Mr. Prior’s i)rotty poem) ; but she rested many a foot 
below the ground, when Esmond after his malady first trod on it. 

Doctoi Tushei bi ought the news of this calamity, about which 
Harry Esmond longed to ask, but did not like He said almost 
the whole village had been stricken with the pestilence , seventeen 
persons wcie dead of it, among them mentioning the names of 
poor Nancy and her little biother. He did not fail to say how 
thankful we suivivois ought to be It being this man’s business 
to tatter and make sei inons, it must bo owned he was most indus- 
trious in it, and was doing the one or the other all day 

And so Nancy was gone, and Hariy Esmond blushed that 
he had not a single tear for her, and fell to composing an elegy in 
Latin verses over the lustic little beauty Ho bade the diyads 
mourn and the river-nymphs deidoro her As her father followed 
the calling of Vulcan, he said that sniely she was like a daughter 
of Venus, though Sievewnght’s wife was an ugly shrew, as ho 
remembenul to liavc hoard afterwards. He made a long face, but, 
m truth, felt scaicely more sorrowful than a mute at a funeral. 
Those first ])asBions of men and women are mostly abortive , and 
are dead almost before they are born Esmond could repeat, to 
his last day, some of the doggei^ol linos in which his muse bewailed 
his pretty lass; not without shame to remember how bad the 
verses wore, ami how good ho thought them , how false the grief, 
and yet how ho was mther pi’oud of it. ’Tis an error, surely, to 
talk of the simplicity of youth. I tliink no persons are more 
hypoentioal, and hav<» a more affected behaviour to one another, 
than the young. They deceive thomsolvos and each other with 
artifices that do not impose upon men of the world, and so we 
get to understand truth bottei, and grow simpler as we grow oldcu’. 

When my Lady hoard of the fate which had befallen poor 
Nancy, sins said nothing so long Tusher was by, but when he 
was gone, she took Harry Esmond^s hand and said — 

** Han;v, I bog your pardon for those cruel words I used on 
the night you wore taken ill I am shotked at the fate of tins 
poor creature, and am sure that nothing had happened of that with 
which, in my anger, I chargod you And the very first day we 
go out, you must take me to the blacksmith, and we must see 
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if there is anything I can do to console the pooi old man Poor 
man • to lose both his cliildien ^ What should I <lo witliout 
nunc ^ ” 

And this was, indeed, the -orery first walk ^\hicli my Lady 
took, leaning on Esmond^s aim, aftei hei illness But her visit 
hi ought no consolation to the old father , and lie showi'd no soft- 
ness, or desire to s^ieak “The L<n<l gave and took away,” he 
said; and he know wliat Ilis seivaiit^s (luty was ITo wanted foi 
nothing— less now than ovci before, as there were fewer niouths 
to feed He wished her Ladyship and IMaster Esmond good- 
morning — he had grown tall m his illness, and was but very little 
maiked, and with this, and a surly bow, he wimt in from the 
smithy to the housi*, leaving my Lady, somewhat sileneed and 
shamefaced, at the (loot lie had a handsome stoim put up for 
his two (diildren, whieli may be seen in Ctastlewood elninhyaid to 
this very day , and btdbie a year was out his own nanus was u]ion 
the stone In the pn^senee of l)(‘afch, that soviueign ruler, a 
woman’s co<pietry is sean‘d ; and her jealoimy will hardly pass the 
homidarios of that grim kingdom. ’Tis entirely of tiu* earth that 
passion, and expires m the cold blue air Ix^yond <mr sphere 

At length, when the danger was (luitc ovtn’, it was aimoimced 
that my Lord and his daughter would return. Esmond well re- 
momborod the day. The lady his mistress was in a fluiTy of fear ; 
before my Lmd caino, she went into her rotmi, and returned from 
it with roddoned cheeks. Her fate was alnmi to be detdded Her 
beauty was gone— was her reign, too, over? A namite would say. 
My Lord came riding ove-r tlie bndge— ho could bo siu^n from thc^ 
great window, clad in sc4irlct, cunl mmmitHl on liis grey hackney 
Ins little daughter amblod by him in a bright ri<ling-dn*w^ of blue, 
on a shmmg chestnut horse. My Lady leaned agitinst the gre 4 tt 
mantelpiece, looking on, with one hand cm her heart she s^^emed 
only the more pale for those red marks on either cheek. Hhe put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and withdrew it, laughing hysterimlly 
— the cloth was quite ml with the rouge when sIkj t(iok it away. 
She ran to her room again, atwl <?fune btgtk with pale checks and ml 
eyes— her son in her hand— just ns my Lord aeeompniecl 

by young Esmond, who had gone out to meet his ])rotc«?tor, and to 
hold hm stirrup as he deiwtmidtHl from liorsel«iu$k, 

“What, Harry, bfiyl” my Lord said good-naturedly, “you 
look as gaunt as a greyhouml. The smallpox Imsift impmvetl 
your beauty, and your side of tlie house hadn’t never too nmch c»f 
it-*^ho, ho 1 ” 

And he laughed, an<l sprang to the ground with no small agility, 
looking handsome and ml, with a jolly tmm and brown hair, like a 
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Beefeater, Esmond kneeling «again, as soon as his pation had 
descended, ijci formed his homage, and then went to gieol the little 
Beatiix, and hell) her from her Iioise. 

“ Fie * how yellow you look ’ ” she sanl , and there are one, 
two, 30(1 lioles m yom face,” which, indeed, was vciy tme , Hany 
EsmoiuFs haish coiintcnanc(i hciuing, as long as it contimu‘d to he 
a human face, the maiks of the disease*. 

My Loid laughed again, in high good-humour 

<« 1) it • said ho, with one of his usual oaths, the little 

slut secs everything. ^Shc saw the Dowager’s paint t’othei day, 
and asked her why she woie that led stuff— didn’t you, Trix? and 
the Tower , and St James’s , and the play , and the Prince Oeorge, 
and the Pimcoss Anne — didn’t you, TrixT’ 

** They aie both very fat, and smelt of brandy,” the child said. 

Pa]>a roared with laughing. 

Brandy > ” ho said. ** And how do you know, Miss Pert ” 
Because your Lordship smells of it after supper, when T em- 
brace you before I go to bed,” said the young lady, who, indeed, 
was as port as her father said, and looked as beautiful a little gipsy 
as eyes over gazed on. 

** And now for my Lady,” said my Lord, going up the stairs, and 
passing under the tap(‘stry curtain that hung before the drawing- 
room door. Esmond remembered that noble figure, handsomely 
arrayo<l in scarlet Within the last few months ho himself had 
grown from a boy to be a man, and with his figure his thoughts had 
shot up and grown manly. 

My Lady’s counteiiauco, of which Haxry Esmond was accmfi- 
tomed to watch the changes, and with a solicitous affection to note 
and interpret the signs of gladness or care, wore a sod and depressed 
look for many weeks after her Lord’s retuni . during which it 
seemed m if, by carcssos and entreaties, she strove to win him 
]mk from some ill-humour he had, and which he did not choose to 
throw off. In her eagerness to please him she practised a huttdr<jd 
of those arts which had formerly chaxmod him, but which seemed 
now to have lost their potency. Her songs did not amuHC him ; 
and she hushed thorn and the childien when in his presence. My 
Lord sat silent at his diimor, dnukmg greatly, his lady opposite to 
him, looking furtively at bis face, though also speechless. Her 
Hilencjc annoyed him as much as her speech ; and he would jicevislily, 
and with an oath, ask her why sho hold her tongue and looked so 
glum ; or lie would roughly check her when speaking, and bid her 
not talk nonsense. It seemed m if, since his return, nothing she 
could do or say could please him. 

When a master and mistress are at strife in a house, the sub- 
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oidmates in the family take the one side or the other Hairy 
Esmond stood in so great fear of my Loid, that ho would inn a 
league baiefoot to do a message for him ; hut his attjichment foi 
Lady Esmond was siicli a passion of giateful rcgiud, that to spare 
hei a giief, or to do her a service, lie would have given his life 
daily and it was hy the veiy depth and intensity of this regard 
that he began to divine how unhappy his adoied laily’s life was, and 
that a secret caie (for she never spoke of hei anxieties) was weighing 
upon her 

Can any one, who has passed through the world and watched 
the nature of men and women tliere, doubt what had befallen her*? 
I have seen, to bo sure, some people (*arry down with them into ohl 
ago tlie a(jtual bloom of their youthful love, and I know that Mi. 
Thomas Pan lived to be a liumlietl and sixty yoais old But, for 
all that, threescore au<l ten is the ago. of men, ami few get lK‘yon<l 
it, and *tis ceitain that a man who manies foi meie as 

my Lord did, considers this part of the contiact at an end wlieii 
the woman ceases to fulfil horn, ami his love do(‘s not survive 
her beauty I know ’tis often otherwise, F say ; and can think (us 
most men in their own experience may) of many a house, wlu*re, 
lighted in early years, the sainted lump of love liath never been 
extinguished ; but so there is Mr. PaiT, and so ihm is the great 
giant at the fair that is eight feet high-- exceptions to men— ami 
that poor lamp whereof I spC4ik, that lighta at fust thi‘ nuptial 
chamber, is extinguished by a huiulrwl winds and draughts <lowii tlie 
chimney, or sputters out for want of feeding. And then and tlieii 
it IS Ohloe, in the dark, stark awake, and Htrephou snoring im- 
heeding; or vice versd^ *tis |KK>r Sirtiphon that has marriwl a luBit* 
less jdt, ami awoke out of that almurd vision <if conjugal feheity, 
which was to last for ever, and is over like any other dream* One 
and otluT has made his Iwd, and so must lie in it, until that final 
day when life ends, and they sleep separate. 

Alnnit this time young Esmond, who had a knack of stringing 
verses, turaod some of Ovid’s Epistles mto rhymes, and brought 
them to las My for her deletttation» lliomi whiidi of for- 

saken women touched her immensely, IfaiTy T(‘mark(«l , and when 
(Bnono called after Paris, and Isuie J^mou come back again, 

the Lady of Oastlewoo<l sighed, ami said she thcmglit that part of 
the verses was the most ]>h»wing. Iiuhssl, she wouhl hav<>' chopiied 
up the Dean, her old father, in (»nler to bring her litmliaml back 
ugein. But lier iKuiutifUl Jason was gone, as lH*autiftd Jasons will 
go, and the poor encliantross hiul never a spell to kt^p hiim 

My Lonl was only sulky ns long fis bis wife’s anxious fkce or be- 
liaviour seemed to upbraid him* When she had got to master those, 
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and to show an oiitwanlly cheerful countenance and behaviour, 
her hnH}’)an{rs ifood-hnnionr letiiiiied partially, and he swore and 
Btoimed no at dinner, but laughed sometimes, and yawned 

miiestiamedly , absenting himself often from home, inviting more 
company thithei, jiassing the gieatei pait of his days in the hunting- 
field, or over the bottle as before^ but with this difieience, that the 
poor wife could no longci see now, as she had done formerly, the 
light of love kindled lu his eves He was with her, but that flame 
was out and that once weh'ome beacon no moie shone there 

What wme this la<ly^s feelings when fox'ced to admit the truth 
wild oof liei foicboding glass had given hei only too tine waimng, 
that with liei beauty her leign had ended, and the days of her love 
were over'? WJiat does a seaman do m a stoi in if mast and rudder 
arc (tarried away^ He ships a juiymast, and steers as ho best (tan 
with an oar What liappinis if your loof falls in a tempest? After 
the Hrst stun of the (‘alamity the sulfcrer staits uj), giopos around 
to see that the ('hildren aio safe, and jiuts them under a shod out of 
the rain. If the pahwto burns down, you take slicltor in the 
What maifs lift is not oviTtaken by one oi more of these tornadoes 
that send us out of the course, and fling us on rocks to shelter as 
ho-it W{‘ may? 

When Lady Oasthwood found that her groat ship had gone 
down, she began as best she might, after she hml rallied from the 
clfe(^t/S of the loss, to put out small ventures of happiness , and liope 
for little gams and returns, as a morebant on ’Change, uhMIih 
pmpcrh^tii patl^ liaving lost his thousands, embarks a few guineas 
upon the uo'ct ship. Blui laid out her all ui»ou her childnm, in- 
dulging them Ixeyond all measure, as was inevitable with one of her 
kuidiuw of disposition, giving all her thoughts to their welfare 
leivrniug, that she might teatb them ; and improving her own many 
natural gifts and feminine accomplishments, tliat she might impart 
them to luT young ones. To be doing good for some one else, is the 
life of most good women They are exuborant of kindness, as it 
wore, and must impart it to some one She nnulo herself a good 
scholar of French, Italian, and Latin, having boon grounded in these 
by her father m her youth ; hiding tliose giRs from her husband out 
of fear, perhaps, that they should offend him, for my Lord was no 
bookman -pished and psha’d at the notion of learned hulics, ami 
would have beem angry that his wife could (‘onstrue out of a Latin 
book of whiib he (♦ould wuire-o uruhn'stand two words. Young 
Esunind was usher, or house tutor, under her or oven her, as it 
might happen. During my Lord’s many absemHis, th(*H(* scbool-days 
would go on uniutt^rmptodly : the mother and daugiiten l(‘arning 
with surprising (iuickness ; the latter by fits and starts oidy, and 
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as suited hei wayward humoui As for the little lowl, it must be 
owned that he took after liis fatliei in the matter of leaiiiing— liked 
marbles and play, luid the great horse and the little one which his 
father brought him, and on which he took him out a-huiiting, a 
gieat deal better than Corderiim and Lily , marahallwl the village 
boys, and had a little court of them, alicady Hogging them, and 
doniineeiing over them with a fine impenous spirit, that made his 
lathei laugh when he beheld it, and his mother fondly wani him 
The cook Inul a sou, tlio woiKliiian had two, the big lad at the 
poitei’s lodge took his eiiilk and his onlers Doctor Tushoi said he 
was a young nobleman of gallant spint, ami Haiiy hlsmond, who 
was his tutor, and ten yi-ais his httlo Loidship’s senior, liml hard 
woik sometimes to keeji his own temper, and hold his anthonty 
ovei lus lebelhous little ehu-f and kinsman. 

In a couple of yeais after that cahunity had belalh’ii which had 
lobliexl Lady Oastlewood of a little a very little - of hei Is'auty, 
and of her careless husliand’s heart (if the truth imist be told, my 
Lady had found not only that her reign was over, but that her 
successor was appointed, a Princess of a noble house in Diiiry Jjimo 
aomowliero, who was installed and visited by my Dml at the town 
eight miles ofi' —jmlet Aav approfii'm dtfere fiMii) - a groat olmngo 
had taken pliwo in her mind, which, hy struggles only known to 
herself, at least never mentioned to any one, aiirl unsnsis'cted hy the 
person who caused the pain she endurod—hiwl Istm schisiied into 
such a condition as she could not very likely have imagined iKissihlo 
a score of months since, before her misfortimes luul hegim. 

She had oldened in that time as is'oplo do who suffer silently 
gieat mental pain ; arul loanual much that she luul never snsis'cLsI 
before. She was taught hy that bitter teaelier Misfortune. A eliild 
the mother of other children, hut two ycairs bwk her lonl was a 
god to her; his words her law; his smile her smishlno; his lazy 
commonplaocs listened to eagerly, as if tliey wore woi^ls of wisdom 
—all his wishes and fteaks obeyed with a servile devotion. She 
had been my Lord’s chief slave and blind worshipper. Some wonton 
boar further tlian this, and submit iwt only to negleot but to im« 
foithfiilnoss too— but hero this lady’s aUefdanco had Med her. Her 
spirit rolxilled, and disowmsl any more olicdieneo. First she liad to 
boar in secret the passion of losing tlie adored oJyeet ; then to got 
a further initiation, and to find this worsliippisl being was but a 
clumsy idol : then to admit the silent truth, tliat it was sho was 
Buiienor, anil not the moiianoli h«r master : that sho hail thiWights 
which his hiuins could never inastor, imd was the isittwr of the 
two : (julte sepaiato from my Lord although tltxi to him, and lanind, 
as almost all people (save a very liappy fevrX to work tdl her lift) 
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alone My Lord sat in his chair, laughing Ins laugh, ciackmg his 
joke, his facje flushing with wine — ^my Lady in her place ovei against 
him — he never suspecting that his superior was there, in the calm 
resigned lady, cold of manner, with downcast eyes. When he wjis 
merry in his cups, he would make jokes about her coldness, and 

«D it;, now my Lady is gone, we will have t’other bottle,” he 

would say. He was frank enough in telling his thoughts, sucli as 
they were. There was little inysteiy about my Lord’s words or 
actions. His Fair Rosamond did not hve in a Labyiinth, like the 
lady of Mr. Addison’s opeia, but paraded with painted cheeks and 
a tipsy retinue in the country town Had she a mind to be re- 
vengeil, Lady Oastlowood could have found the way to her nval’s 
house easily enough , and, if she had come with bowl and <laggoi, 
would have been loutcd off the ground by the enemy with a volley 
of Billingsgate, winch the fair peison always kept by her 

Meanwhih^, it has been said, that foi Harry EBinond his bene- 
factress’ swei'.t face had lost none of its charms. It had always the 
kindest of looks and smiles for him smiles, not so gay and aiiloss 
perhajis as those winch Lady Oastlewood had formerly worn, when, 
a child liers(*lf, playing with her children, her husband’s ideasuro 
and authoiiiy wcie all she thought of, but out of hei griefs and 
cares, as will liaiipen I think when thew^ trials fall upon a kindly 
lieart, and are not too unbcamblo, grew np a number of thoughts 
and oxcolleuccs which \ml never come into oxistouce, had not her 
sorrow and misfortunes ongondorwl thorn, Bure, occ-iision is tlie 
father of most that is good m us As you have seen the awk- 
ward fingers and clumsy tools of a prisoner cut and fashion the 
most dolKsato little pieces of carv(‘d work; or a(ihieve the most 
pKxligions undcrgiound labours, and cut through walls of masonry, 
and saw iron bars and fetters; ’tis misfortune that awakens in- 
genuity, or foititudo, or endurance, in hearts where these qualities 
had never come to life but for the circumstance which gave them 
a being. 

’Twas after Jiison left her, no doubt,” I^wly Oastlewood once 
said with one of her smiles to young Esmond (who was reading to 
her a version of certain lines out of Eunpides), **that Mixlea 
became a learned woman and a gieat (mchantress*” 

“ And she could conjure tho stars out of h(»avoii,” the young 
tutor added, “ but she C/Ould not bring Jason liaek agjtln.” 

** What do you moan ? ” mkad my fiady, very angry. 

*‘In(le<‘d I mean nothing,” said the other, ‘‘sa^ve what IVe 
rtnwl in hooks. What should 1 know about such matt(‘w? I have 
scon no woman save you and little Beatrix, and the parson’s wife 
and my late mistress, and your Ladyship’s woman hero.” 
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“The men who wiote your books,” says my Lady, “your 
Horaces, and Ovids, and Virfcils, as far as I know of them, all 
thought ill of us, as all the heioes they wrote about used us basely 
We were bred to be slaves always ; and even of oui own times, as 
you are still the only lawgivers, I think our sermons seem to say 
that the best woman is she who bears her master’s chains most 
gracefully ’Tis a pity there are no nunneries permitted by our 
Churdi Beatrix and I would fly to one, and end our days in 
peace there away from you ” 

“ And IB there no slaveiy in a convent 1 ” says Esmond. 

“At least if women aie slaves there, no one sees them,” 
answeied the lady. “They don’t woik m street gangs with the 
public to jeer them . and if they sufi’er, suffer in pnvatc. Hero 
comes my Lord home from hunting Take away the books. My 
Lord does not love to see them. Lessons aic over foi to-day, Mr. 
Tutor.” And with a curtsey and a smile she woukl end this sort 
of colliKiuy. 

Indeed “Mr. Tutor,” as my Lady called Esmond, had now 
business enough on his hands in Oastlewood House. He had three 
pupils, his lady and her two children, at whose lessons she would 
always lie present ; besides writmg my Lord’s letters, and arranfdng 
his aecompts for him — ^when these could bo got Ihim Esmond’s 
indolent patron. 

Of the pupils the two young i>ooi>le were but lazy seholars, and 
as my Lady would admit no discipline wieh as was then in use, my 
Lord’s son only learned what ho liked, which was but little, and 
never to his litfo’s end could lio got to construe more than six lines 
of Viigil. Mistress Boatnx cliatterod French prettily, from a very 
early age j and sang sweetly, but tills was from her mother’s tisieh- 
ing— not Harry Esmond’s, who could soaree ilistoguisli betwotni 
“Green Sleeves "and “ Lilhbulloro " j although he had no greater 
delight itt lifo than to hear the ladies sing. He sees them now 
(will he ever forgot themi) o« they used to sit together of Hie 
summer evenings — the two golden heads over the page > the 
child’s little hand and the mother’s lieating the time, with their 
voices rising and falling in unison. 

But if tho children wore careless, 'twas a wonder how eageiiy 
the mother learnt from her young tutor — and tauglit him too. 
The happiest instinctive fiwmlty was this lady’s- a feoulty for 
disecming latent boautdos and hidilmi graces of books, esitedalbr 
books of poetry, as in a walk she would spy out field- flowers aad 
make posies of them, such as no other hand could. She was a 
entie, not by reason but by feeling; the sweetest oommeatator 
of those books they read together; and tho happiest hours of 
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youn^? Esmond’s life, perhaps, were those passed in the company 
of this kind niistiess and her childien 

These liappy days were to end soon, however , and it was by 
the Lady Oastlewood’s own decree that they were brought to a 
concltiHion It happened about (Jhnstmas-time, Hany Esmond 
being now jmt sixteen ycais of age, that his old comrade, adversary, 
and fiiond, Tom Tushei, returned from his school in London, a 
fan, well-giown, and stuidy lad, wlio was about to enter college, 
witli an exhibition iiom his school, and a prospect of after pio- 
motion in the Ghuich Tom Tushei ’s talk was of nothing but 
Oambiidge now, and the boys, who weio good fuends, examniod 
each other eagerly about their progicss in books. Tom had learned 
soiui^ Greek and Ilebiew, ])0side8 Latin, in which he was pretty 
well skilled, and also had given himself to inathoniatical studios 
undoi lus father’s guidance, who was a pioficient in those scienceH, 
of which Esmond know nothing , nor could he wiite Latin so well 
as Tom, though he <*ould fedk it better, liavmg betm taught by 
lus dear fiiond the JcHuit Fathei, for whose memory the lad over 
rcstainod the warmest affe(}ti()n, leading his Ixioks, keeping his 
swoids clean in the litth) crypt wluire th(i Father had shown them 
to Esmond on the night of las vimt , and often of a night sitting 
in tlio chaplain’s room, whhjh he mhahited, over his books, his 
verses, and rubbish, with which the lad oc(!Upi(id himself, he would 
look up at tho window, thinking ho wished it might open and let 
m the good Father. He Iwwl (some and pewsed away like a dr(»am ; 
but for tho swords and Ixwks Harry might almost think the Father 
was an imagination of his miml and for two loiters whic^h had 
come to him, one from aliroad full of advi(*o and affection, another 
soon after he iia<l bium ciinflrmiMl by tho ihshop of Hi^xton, in 
which Fatlu^r Holt deplored his falling away Hut Harry Esumnd 
folt so contident now of Ins being in the right, and of hm own 
powers as a casuist, that lu^ thought ho was able to fa<*e tho Fatluir 
himself in argument, and possibly convert him. 

To work upon tho faith of her young pupil, Esmond’s kiml 
mistress sent to tho library of her father tho Dean, who had hmi 
(hstinguished m the disputos of tho late King’s reign ; and, an old 
soldier now, liad hung up his weapons of controversy. These ho 
took down from his shelvtis willingly for young Fsinond, whom ho 
benefited ]>y hm own personal advice and ^lHtr^^^tion It did not 
rc((uire much persuasion to induce the Iniy to worship with his 
bedoved imstresH, And tlu^ good old noiijuring Dean fluttcr(‘d him 
Sidf with a (‘onvcrsion which, in tnith, was owing to a much gentler 
and fain^r persuader. 

Under her Ladyship’s kind eyes (my Lord’s being sealed in sleep 
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pretty goneially) Esmond read many Tolumes of the works of the 
famous Biitish divines of the last age, and was lamiliar with Wake 
and Slicilo(ik, with Btillingdeet and Patiick His mistiess never 
tired to listen or to lead, to ])UiRue the texts with fond comments, 
to urge those points which Inn fancy d\\e]t on most, or her leason 
deemed most important Since the dciith of her fatliei the Dean, 
this lady had adnntt(‘d a cci tain latitude of tlu‘ologn*al reading v hndi 
hci orthodox father would never hav(‘ allowed » liis favourite wntem 
appealing more to reason and antiquity than to the passions or 
imaginations of then readers, so that the w orks of Bishop Taylor, 
nay, those of Mx Baxiei and Mi. Law, have in reality found more 
favour with my Lady (Jiisthwvood than the severei volum(*s of our 
groat i^lnghsh schoolmom 

In later life, at the Umveisity, I^kuond reoi)cn<‘d the eontio- 
veisy, and puisued it in a very different mannei, when his patrons 
had (letcimincd for him that he was to emhni(*e ih(‘ <‘(‘(*l(‘Hiast leul 
hie. But though his mistuW heart wns m this calling, his own 
never was much. After that first feivoiir of simple (kwolion, w’hi(‘h 
his beloved Jesuit priest had iuHinnul in him, speculative tiH*ology 
took hut little liold upon the young nnin^H mind When his early 
credulity was disturhod, and las saints and virgins taken out of his 
worship, to rank little liigher than ihi* divini tit's f»f Olympus, hm 
belief liecamo atuiuit'scence inihcr than mdour ; iiml he made his 
mind up to assume the (iasscM*k mid bands, as another man tloes to 
wear a breastplate anti jiw*klKKits, or to mount a met chant’s tlesk, 
for a livelihood, and from obedience? ami m^t'essity, nitlwT than frmn 
choKU Tlif're were st'oies of such men in Mr. EsmtaafK time at 
the universities, who were going to the Churt'h with no In^ttcr 
(?allmg than his. 

When Thoums Tushor was gont?, a feeling of no small tleprmfon 
and distiuiot fell upon young Ksmontl, of wliith, though h<? ditl not 
complain, Ins kind misircHH must have divimul the t'austJ : for Hcnm 
after she showed not only that she undorstootl the rt»imou of Harry’s 
melancholy, but ttonld provide a remedy for it. Her habit was tlum 
to watth, unohsorvcdly, those to whom duty (?r aff<*<*ti(m kniiMl htif, 
and to prevent their <U?signs, or to fulfil them, when she lm<l tbfi 
power. It was tliis lady’s disfK^itlon to tliink kindnt*ssi's, and 
devise silent hountica and to mhemo lienevolern'c, for those alKiut 
her, Wo take suoh goodness, for the most part, as if it was onr 
duo; the Marys who liiring ointment for mtr feet gt't kit little 
thanks, Bowie of us never feel this devotaon at all, or are moved 
by it to gratitude or aeknowknlgment ; oihem only reeail it years 
after, when the days are |rast In whi(*b those sweet klnclneijies were 
spent on ui, and we offer back «w return £br the debt by a poor 
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taidy payment of tears. Then forgotten tones of love recur to us, 
and kind glances shine out of the past — oh, so bright and clear • — 
oh, so longed after’ — because they are out of reach; as holiday 
music from withinside a prison wjill — or sunshine seen through the 
bars, more prmed because imattainable — ^moie blight because of 
the contrast of piesent darkness and solitude, whence theie is no 
escape. 

All the notice, then, which Lady Castlewood seemed to take 
of Harry Esmond’s melancholy, upon Tom Tusher’s departure, was, 
by a gaiety unusual to her, to attempt to dispel his gloom She 
imule his three scholars (herself being the chief one) moie cheerful 
than ever they had been befoie, and more docile, too, all of them 
learmng and reading much moie than they had been accustomed to 
do. ‘^For who knows,” said the lady, “what may happen, and 
whether we may be able to kf*ep such a learned tutor long ” 

Frank Esmond said he for his part did not want to learn any 
more, and cousin Hairy might shut up his book whenever he liked, 
if he would conu) out a-fishiug , and litthi Beatnx declared she would 
send foi Tom Tuslicr, and he would be glad enough to come to 
Ojistlewood, if Harry chose to go away. 

At hist comes a messengoi from Winchester one day, bearer of 
a letter, with a gieat bhujk seal, from the Dean there, to say that 
hiH sister wjis doiwl, and had loft her fortune of £2000 among her 
six nieces, the Dean’s daughters, and many a time since has llany 
Esmond rccialled the Hushed face and eager look wherewith, after 
this mtolligeuce, his kind lady regarded him. She did not pretend 
to any gnof about tlic deceased relative, from whom she and her 
family had licen many years parted 

When iny Lord hofird of the news, ho also did not make any 
very long face. “ The money will come very handy to furnish the 
music-room and the cellar, which is getting low, and buy your 
Ladysldp a coiujh and a (touplo of horses, that will do indifferent 
to ndo or for the coach. And, Beatrix, you shall have a spinnot ; 
and, Prank, you shall have a little horse from Hexton Fair; and, 
Harry, you shall have five pounds to buy some books,” said my 
Xjord, who was generous with his own, and indood with other folks’ 
money “I wish your aunt would die once a year, Rachel; we 
could spend your money, and all your sisters’, too.” 

“I have but one aunt— and- -and I have another use for the 
money, my Lonl,’’ iwy Lady, tunnug very red. 

“ Another use, my dear , ami what do you know about money ? ” 
cries my Lord. “ And what the devil is there that I don’t give 
you which you want?” 

“I intend to give tliis monoy^ — can’t you fancy how, my Lord?” 
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My Loid fiwoie one of his large oaths that he did not know in 
the least what she meant. 

‘‘I intend it foi Hany Esmond to go to college. Cousin 
Hariy/’ says my Lady, “ you mustn’t stay longer in this dull place, 
but make a name to youis(‘lf, and foi us, too, Hany ” 

«D it, Hany’s uell enough heie,” says my Lord, foi a 

moment looking lather sulky. 

Harry going awayl You don’t mean to say you will go 
away^” cry out Frank and Boatnx at one breath. 

“ But he will come hack and this will always be his home,” 
cries my Lady, with blue eyes looking a celestial kindness : and 
his scholars will always love him ; won’t they 1 ” 

“By G — , Rachel, you’re a good woman siiys my Lord, 
seizing my Lacly’s hand, at which she blushed very nm(jh, and shiank 
back, putting her children before her “ I wish you joy, my kins- 
man,” he continued, giving Harry liJsmond a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. “I won’t balk your luck. Co to Cambridge, kiy; 
and when Tusher dies you shall liave the living hero, if you are not 
better provided by that time. We’ll ftnnisli the dmmg-rooin and 
buy the horses another year. Fll give thee a nag out of the stable : 
take any one except my hoxik and the l^ay gelcling and the coach 
horses ; and God speed thee, my l)oy 1 ” 

“Have the somd, Han-y; ’tis a grind one. Father says ’tis 
the best in the stable,” says little Frank, clapping his hands, and 
jumping up. “Let’s come and s<m:i him in the stable.” Ami the 
other, in his delight and engemesH, was for leaving the m>m that 
instant to arrange about his journey. 

The Lady Oastlowood looked after him with sad jicnetmting 
glances. “ He wishes to be gone already, my Ixird,” said she to 
her husband. 

The young man hung back abashed. “Indeed, 1 wouM stay 
for ever, if your Ladyship bade mes” he stiid. 

“And thou wouldst be a fool for thy jiains, kinsman,” said 
my Lord, “Tut, tut, man. Go atwl see the world. Bow thy 
wild oats ; and take the best luck that Fate sends ther?. I wish 
I were a boy again that I might go to ciollogo, and taste the 
Trumpington ale.” 

“Ours, indeed, is but a dull home,” cries my T^udy, with a 
little of sadness and, maybe, of satire, in her voice; “an old 
glum house, half ruinerl, and the rest only half fumlshadi a 
woman and two children are but |>oor company for mm ttot are 
accustomed to better. We are only fit to be your womhips’ hand- 
maids, and your pleasures must of no(jea»ity lie elsewhere than 
at homo-” 
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“ Curse me, Radiol, if I know now whether thou art in earnest 
or iiot,^^ said my Lord 

“ In earnest, niy Loid * ’’ says she, still clm^ring by one of hci 
children “Is there mu<*h subject here for joke *2” And she made 
liim a gran<l curtsey, and, giving a stately look to Harry Esmond, 
which seemed to say, ‘‘Eemembei ; you undei stand me, though he 
does not,” she left the room with hoi diildien 

Since she found out that confounded Hoxton business,” my 
Loid said — ** and be hanged to them that told her * — she has not 
been the same woman She, who used to be as humble as a milk- 
maid, iH as proud as a princess,” says my Lord “ Take my counsel, 
Ilany Esmond, and keep clear of women Since I have had any- 
thing to do with the jades, they have given me nothing but disgust, 
I liad a wife at Tangier, with whom, as she (^ouldn^t speak a woid 
of my language, you’d have thought I might lead a ({uiot life But 
she tned to jioison me, bticauso she was jealous of a Jew girl. 
There was your aunt, for aunt she is — Aunt Jezebel, a pretty life 
your father led with her I And heio’s my Lady. When I saw 
her oil a pillion ruling behind the Dean hei father, she looked and 
w:iH HU(‘h a baby, that a sixpenny doll might have pleased her. 
And now you see what she is — hands off, highty-tighty, high and 
mighty, an (uripross (wouldn’t bo giander. Pass us the tankard, 
Harry my boy. A mug of beer and a toast at morn, says my host 

A toast and a mug of Injor at noon, says my dear 1) it, Polly 

lov(iH a mug of ale, too, and hw.cd with brandy, by Jove I ” ludeeil, 
1 suppose they drank it together, for my Lord was offcon thicik 
in lus speech at mid-day dinner i and at night, at siqiper, specchk^ss 
altogether. 

ilarry Esmomrs deiiarturo resolved upon, it seemed as if the 
Liuly OiiHtlewood, too, rejoiced to lose him; for more than onc(), 
wlum the liwl, ashanuul perhaiis at his own secret eagerness to go 
away (at any rate stricken with sadness at the idea of leaving thos(‘ 
from whom ho had recemHl so many proofs of love and kindiu^ss 
inestimable), tried to express to his mistress his sense of gratitudij 
to her, and his sorrow at (quitting thoscs who had so shcltcnul nnil 
tendcul a namoloss imd houseless orphan, Lmly (Jastlewood cut short 
Ids protests of love and his lamentations, and would hoar of no 
giujf, but only look forward to Harry’s fame and prospiujts m Ide 
“Our little legacy will keep you for four years like a gentleman. 
Heaven’s Providence, your own gomus, industry, honour, must do 
the i(‘st for you. (Jastlew<KKl will always bo a homo for you ; and 
tlu^Hii (bildnm, whom you have taught and loved, will not forget 
to love you. And, Harry,” said she (and this was tins only thru* 
when she spoke with a tear in her eye, or a tremor in her voicjtsj, 
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“ it may happen in the course of natuie that I shall be called away 
from them and then fitlier — and — and they will need true friends 
and i)iotcctt)rs. Promise me that you will be true to them^ — as — 
as I tlinik I have been to you — and a mothei’s fond prayer and 
blessing go with you ” 

‘‘So lielj) me God, madam, I will,” said Hany Esmond, falling 
on his knees, and kissing the hand of his dciucst mistiess “If 
you will have me stay now, I will What matters whether or no 
I make ray way in life, or whether a poor bastaid dies as unknown 
as he 18 now? ’Tis enough that I have your lo\e and kindness 
surely , and to make you haj)})y is duty enough for me,” 

“Hap]>y’” says she, “but indeed I ought to be, with my 
children, and ” 

“Not haT)py cued Esmond (foi he knew what her life w’’as, 
though he and his mistiess never spoke a word conceriung it). “ If 
not happiness, it may he east' Ltit mo stay and woik for you-- 
lot me stay and ho your servant.” 

“ Indeed, you are h(‘st away,” said my Lady, laughing, as she 
imt her liand on the hoy^s heiwl for a moment. “You shall stay 
in no such dull place. You shall go to college ami distinguish 
yourself as becomes your name. That Is how you shall pk'ase nw 
best; and — and if my children want you, or I want you, you shall 
come to us , and T know we may (joimt on you.” 

“ May Heaven forsake mo if you may not 1 ” Harry said, getting 
up from his knee. 

“ And my knight longs for a dragon this instant that he may 
fight,” said my lady, laughing ; which Hpt'oeh miuh' Harry Esmond 
start, and turn rod ; for indeed the very thought wtw m las mmd, 
that ho would like that some chance should imnuHnately iiappcm 
whereby ho might show his d(Wotion. And it pleuso<l him t<i think 
that hiH lady had c 4 ilM liim “ her knight,” and often and often ha 
recjallod this to his mind, and prayed that ho might bo her tnie 
kmght, too. 

My Lady's bedohamlx^r window looked out ovtT the country, 
and you cjould see from it the purjde hills Imyond (/astlawocKl 
village, the green common betwixt that and the Hall, and tlie old 
bridge whic,h crossed over the river. When Harry Esmond went 
away for Cambridge, little Fmnk mn alongside his horse as &r 
as the bridge, and there Harry stopiied for a iimmeut, ami looked 
back at the house where the liest part (tf his life had limm jmssed* 
It lay before him with its grey fiimiliar towers, a piimat*Ie or two 
sliming in the sun, the buttrjssses and terrace vralls casting great 
blue shades on the grass. Aiwl Harry romemlHirotl, all his life 
after, how he saw Ids unstress at the window looking out on him 
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in a white lobe, the little Beatiix’s chestnut curls resting at her 
mother’s side Both waved a faiewell to him, and little Frank 
sobbed to leave him. Yes, he ivould be his Lady’s true knight, 
he vowed in Ins hcai t ^ he waved hei an adieu with his hat The 
village poo}>l<'. had Good-bye to say to him too. All knew that 
Miister Hany Wiis going to college, and most of them had a kind 
word and a look of faiewell I do not stop to say what adventures 
he began to imagine, or what career to devise for himself before ho 
had ridden thiee miles fiom home. He had not read Monsieui 
Galland’s ingenious Arabian tales as yet; but be sure that there 
are other folks who build castles in the air, and liave fine hopes, 
and kick them down too, besides honest Alnaschai 
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CHAPTER X 

I GO TO CAMBRIDGE, AND DO BUT LITTLE GOOD THERE 

M y lord, who said he should like to revisit the old iiaunts 
of his youth, kindly accompanied Han-y Esmond in his first 
journey to Oaiuhrulge Their road lay through London, 
where my Lord Viscount would also have Harry stay a lew days to 
show him the pleasures of the town liefore ho (tnteicd upon his 
umveisity studies, and whilst Inne ITarry^s patrmi ('onducted the 
young man to my Lady Dowager’s house at Ohelsc^y near London 
tlio kind lady at Oastlewood liaving sjiecially ordined that the young 
gentleman and the old should pay a resp(!(?tful visit m that (|uartei. 

Hei Ladyship the Vis<«nmteHS Dowager ocimpied a handsome 
now house in Ohelsey, with a garden Miiud it, and facing the river, 
always a bnght and animated sight with its swarms of sailors, 
baxges, and whemes. Hany laugh(*d at lecognising m the parloiu 
the well-remembered old piocii of Bir Peter Lely, wluirein his lather^s 
widow was represented as a virgin huntress, anne<i with a gilt how* 
and-arrow, and encumbered only with that small (juantity of 
drapery which it would seem the virgins in Xing (/Imrles^H* day 
were accustomed to wear. 

My Lady Dowager Inul left olf this peculiar habit of huntress 
when she married. But though she was now considerably past 
sixty years of age, I believe she thought that airy nymph of the 
picture could still be easily recogniHefl in the venomble personage 
who gave an audience to Harry and his i>atiott. 

She received the young man with even more favour tlian she 
showed to the older, for she chose to omy on the wmversation in 
French, m which my Lord Oastlowood was no great proficient, and 
expressed her satisfaction at finding that Mr, Esmond <«)uld speak 
fluently in tiiat language, *Twas the only one fit for ptdite con- 
versation,'* she condescended to say, *^m(l miUihh to |>emons of 
high breeding." 

My Lord laughed afterwards, as the gentlemen went awi^, at 
his kinswoman*s behaviour. He said he mnembered the time when 
she could speak English fast mugU, and joked in hto jolly way at 
the bas he luwl had of such a lovely wife as that, 

7 ^ 
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My Lady Yiscountess deigned to ask his Lordship news of his 
wife and children she had heard that Lady Castlewood had had 
the smallpox , she hoped she was not so mry much disfigured as 
people said 

At this remark about Ins wife’s malady, my Lord Viscount 
winced and turned rod^ but the Dowagei, in speaking of the dis- 
figurement of the young lady, turned to hei looking-glass and 
examined her old wrinkled countenance in it with such a grin of 
satisfaction, that it was all her guests could do to refrain from 
laughing in hci ancient face 

She asked Harry what his profession was to be , and my Lord, 
saying that the lad wjis to take orders, and have the living of Castle- 
wood when old Doctoi Tusher vacated it, she did not seem to show 
any particular anger at the notion of Harry’s becoming a Church of 
England clergyman, nay, was rather glad than otherwise that the 
youth should lie so provided for. She bade Mr. Esmond not to 
forgot to pay her a visit whenever he passed through London, 
and carried her graciousncss so far as to send a purse with 
twenty guineas for him, to the tavoiu at whuih my Lord put 
up (the “Greyhound,” in (Jharmg Cioss) ; and, along with this 
welcome gilt for her kinsman, she sent a little doll for a piesont 
to my Lord’s little daughter Bcatiix, who was growing hoyoud the 
ago of dolls by this time, and was as tall almost as her venerable 
relative. 

After seeing the town, and going to the plays, my Ijord Castle- 
wood and Esmond rode together to Cambridge, sT)eudmg two 
pleasant days upon the journey. Those rapid new coaeshes were 
* not established, as yet, that performed tlu^ whole joumoy between 
London and the University in a single <lay; however, the road 
was pleasant and short enough to Harry Esmond, and he always 
gratefully remomhored that Imppy holiday which his kind patron 
gave him. 

Mr. Esmond was entered a pensioner of Trinity College in Cam- 
bndge, to which famous col%e my Lord \ml also in his youth 
belonged. Doctor Montague was master at this time, and received 
my Lord Viscount with great politeness . m did Mr, Bridge, who 
m\B appointed to bo Harry’s tutor. Tom Tusher, who was of 
Emanuel College, and was by this time a junior soph, came to wait 
upon my Lord, and to take Harry under his xirotection ^ and com- 
fortable rooms being provided for him in the great court close by 
the gate, and near to the famous Mr. Newton’'s lodgings, Harry’s 
patron took leave of him with many kind words and blessings, and 
an admonition to him to behave better at the University than my 
Lord himself had ever done. 
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’Tis needless in these memoirs to go at any length mto the par- 
ticulars of Hany Esmond's college career. It was like that of a 
hundred young gentlemen of that day. But he had the ill-fortune 
to be older by a couple of years than most of hm foll()w-stud(‘nts ; 
and by his previous solitary mode (»f hrmgiug up, tlu* (‘ircuumtaiices 
of his life, and the pociihai thoughtfulness and nielandioly that had 
naturally engendeied, he was, in a gieat mrasuio, cut off fioiu the 
society of coimados who were much youngin and highcr-Hpiuted 
than he His tutor, who had bowe<l down to the ground, as he 
walked my Loid ovei the college graas-plats, <‘lianged Ins behaviour 
as soon as the nobleman's back was turned, and wiis — at least Hairy 
thought so — ^liarsh and overbeiwmg When the lads used to assemble 
in their gre^jefi in hall, Harry found himself alone m the midst of 
that little flock of boys ; they ramwl a great laugh at him when he 
was sot on to read Latin, which he did with tlu* foreign ])iomnicia- 
tion taught to him liy his old muster, the Jesuit, than which he 
knew no other. Mr. Bridge, the tutor, mad«j him the object of 
clumsy jokes, m which ho was fond of mdulgiug. The ytauig man's 
spirit was chafed, and his vanity mortified , and lie foumi iiimself, 
for some time, as lonely in this place as over he luid been at Oastle- 
wood, whifcher he longed to rotunu His birth was a soimjo of 
shame to him, and ho faneie<l a Inmdreil slights and sneera from 
young and old, who, no doubt, ha<l ir(*ated him blotter had ho mot 
them himself more frankly. And as bo lof»ks bmk, in <*Hlnier (lays, 
uxion this ponod of his hfh, which ho tlunight so unhappy, he cun 
see that his own pndo and vanity caumHl no smaU part, of the morti- 
fications which he attnbuted to others' ill wtlK The world d(‘al« 
good-naturedly with good-uaturwl p<»>ph*, and I never kn(*w a sulky 
misanthropist who quarrelled with it, but it was he, and not it, that 
was m the wrong. Tom Tushor gave Harry plenty of gorwl advice 
on this subject, for Tom had lioth good sense and goocHmmour ; but 
Mr. Harry chose to trwirt his tsmior with a great (1ml of suiH‘rfiuous 
disdain and absurd scorn, and would by no means part from bis 
darlmg injurios, in wliioh, very IMy, no man l>ehov(sd but himnelC 
As for honest Doctor Bridg<^, the tutor found, after a few trials of 
wit with the pupil, that the young man was an ugly subjijot for 
wit, and that the laugh was often turned ugairmt him. This did 
not make tutor and pupil any l)etter friends ; but had, so for, an 
'advantage for Esmond, that Mr. Bridge was induced to leave him 
alone ; and so long as he kept his ehaiwils, and did the (jollege eater* 
cises required of him, Bridge was oontent not to see Harry's |Jum 
free in his class, and to leave him to read imd sulk for in 

his own obamber. 

A poem or two in Latin and English, whfoli were pronounced to 
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have some merit, and a Latin oration (for Mr. Esmond could write 
that langiu«ic better than pionounee it), got him a little reputation 
both with the authorities of the University and amongst the young 
men, with whom he liegan to pass for moie than he was worth. 
A few vietoiics over then common enemy, Mr Bridge, made them 
mehiic towaids him, and look upon him as the champion of their 
01 del against tlie seniors Such of the lads as ho took into his 
confi<lenee found him not so gloomy and haughty as his appearance 
led them to behove ; and Don Dismallo, as he was called, became 
presently a person of some little importance in his college, and was, 
as he behoves, sot down by the seniors there as rather a dangerous 
character 

Don Dismallo was a staunch young Jacobite, like the rest of his 
family , gave himself many absuid airs of loyalty , used to invite 
young fnimds to bui gundy, and give the King’s health on King 
James’s birthday ; wore black on the day of his aMication , fasted 
on the anniversary of King William’s eoronation ; and performed a 
thousaud alisuid antics, of which he smiles now to think. 

These follies caused many lemonstr.inces on Tom 'lushei’s part, 
who was always a friend to the iiowers that bo, as Esmond was 
always iii opposition to them Tom was a Whig, while Esmond 
was a Toiy. Tom never missed a leeturo, and cajiped the proctor 
with the profoundcst of bows No wonder he sighed over Harry’s 
insuboidinate courses, and was angry when the others laughed at 
him. But that Harry was known to havo my Lord Viscount’s 
proto'tion, Tom no doubt would havo broken with him altogether. 
But honest Tom never gave up a comrade as long os ho was the 
fnend of a great nuin. This was not out of scheming on Tom’s jmxt, 
but a natural inclination towaids the great. ’Twas no hypocrisy In 
him to flatter, hut the hent of his mind, which was always perfectly 

good-humoured, obliffiig, and servile. _ 

Harry hail verylilKiral allowances, for his dear mistress of Oastlo- 
wood not only regularly saiipliixl him, hut tho Dowager of Oholsey 
made her donation annual, and received Esmond at her liouse near 
London every Christmas ; but, in spite of these bonefaetions, Esmond 
was constantly poor ; whilst 'twas a wonder with how small a stiii^ 
from his father Tom Tusher contrived to make a good figure. ’Tie 
tnio that Harry both spent, gave, and lent his money very firoely, 
which Thomas never <li(L I think ho was like tho femous Duke of 
Marlborough in this instance, who, getting a present of fifty pieces, 
when a young man, from some foolish woman wlio fell in love with 
lus good looks, showed tho money to Oadogan in a drawer scores of 
years after, whore it had lain over smee ho had sold his lieardless 
honour to procure it. I do not moan to say that Tom ever let out 
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his good looks so profitably, for nature liad not endowed hini with 
any particular chaims of i)erson, and he ever -was a pattern of inoial 
behaTiour, losing no opportunity of giving the very best advice to 
his younger comiade, with which article, to do hun justice, he 
parted veiy fiecly. Not but that he was a merry fellow, too, in 
his way, he loved a joke, if by good foitune he undei stood it, and 
took his share generously of a bottle if anothei paid for it, and 
especially if there was a yoimg lord in company to dunk it. In 
these oases there was not a harder dnnker in the Univcisity than 
Mr. Tuslier could be, and it was edifying to behold him, firesh 
shaved and with smug face, singing out “ Amen ' ” at eaily chapel 
in the morning. In his reading, poor Harry pennitted huuself to go 
a-gaddiug after all the Nine Muses, and so very likely hi«l but little 
favoui from any one of them; wheieas Tom Timhei, who luwl no 
more turn for poetry than a plonghlioy, neverthelcHs, by a dogged 
peiseveianoe and obseqiuousness in com ting the (hvme Calliope, got 
inmBAlf a prize, and some credit in the University, and a fellowship 
at his college, as a rowaul for his sdiolarship. In this time of Mr. 
Esmond’s life, ho got the little reading which he ever could lioast 
of, and passed a good part of his days grewlily devounng all the 
books on which ho could lay hand. In this dmdtoty way the works 
of most of the Enj^ish, French, and Italian jKicts came under his 
eyes, and he had a sniattonng of the SiMinish tongue likewise, 
besides the ancient languages, of which, at least of Latin, he was 
a tolerable master. 

Then, about midway in his University career, lie fell to reading 
for the piolession to wMch worldly iirudence rather than inclination 
called him, and was perfectly howildored in tlieolojdcal contiovcmy. 
Ill the course of his reading (which was neither pumiwi with that 
senousnoss nor that devout miml which such a study raiuircs) the 
youth found himself at the end of one month n I'aiiist, and vras 
about to proclaim his Mth ; the next month a Protestant, with 
Ohillingworth ; and the tliinl a sceptic, with Hohlies and Baylo. 
Whereas honest Tom lusher never poniiittod his mind to stray out 
of the proscribed Unlvenaty patli, aoatpted the Thirty-Nine ArOdes 
with all Ids heart, and would have signed and sworn to otiiior nine- 
and-tldrty with entire obedience. Harry’s wilftihioss in this matter, 
and disorderly thoigrhts and eonveraarion, so slus’kod and afflicted 
lus senior, that there grow up a coldness and ostraugement between 
them, so tliat they Iwoamo scareo more than more aotjuainteaoe^ 
from having been intimate friwifls when they came to colli^ fiwt 
Polirics ran Idgh, too, at the University ; and here, also, the young 
men woe at variance. Tom professed himself, albeit a lUfUti Ohuroh- 
maa, a strong King William’s man; whereas Hawy brought Ms 
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family Tory politics to college with him, to which he must add a 
dangeious admiration for Oliver Cromwell, whose side, or King 
James’s by turns, he often chose to take in the disputes which 
tlie young gentlemen used to hold in each othei’s rooms, where 
they debated on the state of the nation, ci owned and deposed 
kings, and toasted past and piescnt heroes and beauties in flagons 
of college ale 

Thus, eithoi from the circumstances of his birth, or the natural 
melancholy of his disposition, Esmond came to live very much by 
himself duiing his stay at the University, having neither ambition 
enough to distinguish himself m the college careei, nor caung to 
mingle with the m(ac plcjisurcs and boyish frolics of the students, 
who were, for the most part, two or three years younger than he 
Ho fancie<l that the gentlemen of the common-room of his college 
slighted him on account of lus birth, and hence kc))t aloof from 
their society. It may be that he made the ill-will, which he 
imagined came from them, by his own behaviour, winch, as he looks 
back on it in aftcr-lifli, he now sees was morose and haughty At 
any rate, he wiis as timdorly giatoful for kindness as he was sus- 
ceptible of slight and wrong; and, lonely us ho was generally, yet 
had one or two very warm friendships for hm companions of those 
days 

One of those was a queer gentleman that residcid in the Univer- 
sity, though ho was no momiier of it, and -wm the professor of a 
scieiKJO scarcii recognised in the common course of college education. 
This was a Pronoh refugee oilkjor, who had boon driven out of his 
native country at tlic time of the i^rotestaut persecutions there, 
and who <jame to Oambndge, where ho taught the science of the 
small-sword, aiul sot up a saloon-ot-arms. Though ho declared him- 
self a Protestant, ’twas said Mi. Moreau was a Jesuit in disguise ; 
indeed, ho brought very strong rocommondations to the Tory party, 
which was pretty strong in that University, and very likely was 
one of the many agents whom Kmg James had in this country. 
Esmond found this gontlonian’s muversatiou very much more agree- 
able and to his taste than the talk of the college divinos in the 
common-room ; ho never weaned of Moreau’s stories of the wars of 
Tiironno and OondiS, in which he hod borne a part; and being 
familiar with the French tongue from his youth, and in a place 
whore but few spoke it, his (jompany became very agreeable to th(^ 
brave old professor of anns, whose favourite pupil he was, and who 
mode Mr. Esmond a very tolerable profloiout in the noble scieucxj 
of emritm. 

At the next term Esmond was to take his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and afterwards, In proper season, to assume the cassock 
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and bands which his fond mistress would have him wear Tom 
Tuslier himself was a parson and a fellow of his college by this 
time and Harry felt that he would very gladly cede hm nght 
the living of Oastlewood to Tom, and that his own calling was in 
no way the pulpit But as he was bound, before all things in the 
world, to his dear mistress at home, and knew that a refusal on 
his pOTt would gneve her, he detenmned to give her no hint of his 
unwilhngness to the eleiioal office • and it was in this unsatisfactory 
mood of mind that ho went to spend the last vacation he should 
have at Oastlewood before he took ordera 
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CHAPTER XI 

1 COME HOME FOR A HOLIDAY TO CASTLEWOOD, AND 
FIND A SKELETON IN 2HE HOUSE 

AT hiH third long vacation, Esmond came as usual to Castlc- 
ZX wood, always feeling an eager thiill of pleasure when he 
X found himself once moic in the house where he had passed 
so many yt'uis, and beheld the kind familiar eyes of his mistress 
looking upon him Slie and her children (out of whose company she 
scarce ever saw him) came to greet him Miss Beatrix was grown 
so tall that ITariy did not quite know whether he might kiss her 
or no ; and she blushed and lield back when he offeicd that saluta- 
tion, though she took it, and even courted it, when they were alone. 
The young lord was shooting up to bo like his gallant father m 
look, though witli his mother’s kiinl eyes . the lady of Oastlewood 
herself seemed grown, too, since Harry saw her — in her look more 
stately, in her person fuller, m her face still as ever most tender 
and friendly, a greater air of command and decision than had 
appeared in that guileless sweet countenance which Horry n^mern- 
bored so gratefully. The tone of her voice was so much deeper 
and satlder when she spoke ami webjorned him, that it quite startled 
Esmond, wlio looked up at her surprised as she siioko, when she 
withdrew her eyes from him ; nor did she ever look at him after* 
wards when his own oym were gazing upon her. A somethmg 
hinting at grief and secret, and filling his mind with alarm unde- 
fmable, seemed to spiui^k with tliat low thrilling voice of hers, and 
look out of those clear sml eyes. Her greeting to Esmond was so 
cold tliat it almost pained the hwl (who would have liked to fall on 
his knees, and kiss the skirt of her robe, so fond and ardent was 
his respect and regard for her), and he faltere<l in answering the 
qiKsstions which she, luniitivtiiig on her side, began to put to him, 
Was lie happy at Oambridgol Did he study too lianH She Imped 
not. lie had grown very tall, and looked very well 
« He has got a inoustacbe I ” cries out M*ister Esmond. 

Why (loos he not wear a pemko like my Lord Mohun ? 
asked Miss Beatrix. **My Lord says that nobody wears their 
own liair.’^ 
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“I believe you will have to occupy your old chambc^^{,^&is«i(^ 
my Lady. I hope the housekeeper has got it leady.” * 

“Why, Mamma, you have been there ten times these thiee 
days yourself' ” exclaims Frank 

“ And she cut some flowers which you planted in my garden — 
do you remember, ever so many years ago?— when I was quite 
a little girl,” ones out Miss Beatrix, on tiptoe “And M^mma 
put them m your window.” 

“I remember when you grow well after you were ill that you 
used to like roses,” said the My, blushing like one of tliem. They 
all conducted Harry Esmond to his chamber , the children rannmg 
before, Harry walking by his misticss hand-in-hand. 

The old room had been ornamented and beautified not a little 
to receive hun. The flowers were in the window in a china vase ; 
and theie was a fine now counterpane on the bed, which chattel box 
Beatrix said Mamma had made too. A fire was ciackling on the 
hearth, although it was June. My Lady thought the room wanted 
warming, everything was done to make him haiqiy and welcome • 

“ And you are not to be a page any longer, but a gentleman and 
kinsman, and to walk with papa and mamma,” saul the childien. 
And as soon as liis dear mistress and children had left him to him- 
self, It was with a heart overflowing with love and giatoftilness that 
he flung himself down on his knees by the side of the little bed, 
and asked a blessing upon those who wore so kind to him. 

The ehildren, who axe always house telltales, soon made him 
aoquamted with the little history of the house and family. Papa 
had lieon to London twice. Papa often wont away nctw. Pajia 
had taken Beatrix to Westlands, where she was taller than Sir 
George Haiiior’s second daughter, though she was two years younger, 
Pai»a had taken Beatrix and hVank both to Bellminstcr, where 
Frank hail got tho better of Ijord Itellminstor’s son in a Isixing- 
match- my Lord, laughing, told Harry afterwards. Many gentJo- 
men came to stop with paiwi, and papa had gotten a new game 
from London, a French game, called a billiard— that the French 
king played it very wdl: and the Dowager Lady Gastlewood had 
sent Miss Beatrix a present i and 2 >apa had jEpttcn a now chaiscj 
with two little horses, which he drove himself, beside tlio coach, 
which maimna went in , and Doctor Tusher wa« a cross old plague, 
and they did not like to leam from him at all j and paim did not 
care about them learning, and laughed when they were at tlicir 
booH but mamma liked them to loam, and teught them ; and “I 
don’t think papa is fond of mamma,” said Miss Beatrix, with her 
^t eyes. She hail eomo quite doM) up to Harry Esmond by tho 
tune this prattle took plaoe, and was on his knee, and had examined 
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all the points of his dicss, and all the good or had features of his 
homely face 

“ You shouldn’t say that papa is not fond of mamma/’ said the 
boy, at this confession. “ Mamma never said so , and mamma for- 
bade you to say it, Miss Beatiix.” 

’Twas this, no doubt, that accounted for the sadness in Lady 
Oiistlewood’s eyes, and the plaintive vibiations of her voice. Who 
(loos not know of eyes, lighted by love once, where the flame shines 
no more^ — of lamps extinguished, once properly tnmmed and tended? 
Every man has such in his house Such mementoes make our 
splondidest chambers look blank and sad , such faces seen in a day 
cast a gloom upon our sunshine. So oaths mutually swoin, and 
invocations of Hciavcn, and pnestly ceremonies, and fond belief, 
and love, so fond and faithiiil that it never doubted but that it 
should live for ever, are all of no avail towards making love eternal : 
it dies, in spite of the banns and the pnest; and I have often 
thought there should bo a visitation of the sicik for it, and a funeral 
service, and an extreme unction, and an ahi in pace It has its 
course, hktJ all mortal things— its l^ogmmng, progress, and decay. 
It bu(ls and it blooms out mto sunshine, and it withers and ends. 
Strephou and Ohloo languish apart ; join m a raptuie : and piesently 
you hoar that (fliloe is ciying, ami Strephon has broken his crook 
ac.ross her buxjk. Can you mend it so as to show no marks of 
nipture? Not all the priests of Hymen, not all the nuiantatious 
to the gods, (iau make it whole ^ 

Waking ui) from dreams, books, and visions of college honours, 
in whicdi for two years Hairy Esmond had been immersed, ho found 
himself, instantly, on his return home, in the midst of this actual 
tragedy of whiidi absorlstd and interested Imn more than all 
his tutor had taught him. The poraons whom he loved best in 
the world, and to whom he owed most, were living imhappily 
together. The gentlest and kindest of women was suffering ill-usage 
and shodding,tear» in secret ; the man who made her wretched by 
negIcHit, if not by violenc«j, was Harry’s benefactor and patron. In 
houses where, m pimjc of that wwTcd, inmost flame of love, there is 
diseonl at the centre, the whole household be(5omes hypocritical, 
and each lies to his neighbour. The husland (or it may be the 
wife) lies when tlie visitor comes in, and wears a grin of rtjcomiilwir 
tion or pohieuess Wore Iiim The wife lies (indeed, her bimiucss 
iH to do that, and to smile, however much she is kuiten), swallows 
her tears, and lies to her lord and master; lies in bidding little 
Ja<*ky respect dear papa : lies in assuring (Jrandpapa that she is 
perfectly hapfiy. The servants lie, wearing grave faces behind their 
master’s chair, and pretending to bo unconscious of the fighting; 
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and so, fiom morning till bedtime, life is passed m falsehood. And 
wiseacies call this a proper regard of morals, and point out Baucis 
and Philemon as examples of a good life. 

If my Lady did not speak of her griefs to Harry Esmond, my 
Loid was by no means reserved when in his cups, and spoke his 
mind very fieely, bidding Harry in his coarse way, and with his 
blunt language, beware of all women jis cheats, jades, jilts, and using 
other unmistakable monosyllables in si>eakiiig of them Indeed, 'twas 
the fashion of the day, as I must own ; and there’s not a wnter of 
my time of any note, with the exeseption of poor Dick Steele, that 
does not speak of a woman as of a slave, and scorn and use her as 
such. Mr, Pope, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Addison, Mr. Gay, eveiy one 
of ’em, sing in this key, each according to his natuic and politeness, 
and louder and fouler tlian all in abuse is Doctor Swift, who spoke 
of them, as lie treated them, worst of all. 

Much of the (pianels and hatied which arise between marned 
people come in my mind fioni the husbaml’s mge and revolt at 
discovenng that his slave and liedfellow, who is to minister to all 
his wishes, and is chureh-swom to honour and ok^y him- is his 
superior, and that and not she, ought to be the suboulmate of 
the twain , and in these controvorHics, I think, lay the cause of my 
Lord’s anger against his lady. When ho left her, she began to 
thmk for herself, and her thoughts were not in his favour. Afto 
the illumination, when the lovolamp is put out that anon we spoke 
of, and by the cnuimon <laylight we look at the* pi(‘.tur(^, what a 
daub it looks t what a clumsy efllgy 1 flow many men and wives 
come to this knowledge, think you? And if it l>o pmnful to a 
woman to find herself nmtiKl for life to a l>oor, and ordoiml to love 
and honour a dullaid, it is worse still for the man Mmscif |>erhatm, 
whenever m his dim comprehensiou the idea dawns that hi# slave 
and drudge yonder is, in truth, his sui>crior; that the woman 
who does his bidding, and submit# to his humour, should I)e his 
lord ; that she can think a thousand thing# beyond the power of hi# 
muddled brains ; and that in yonth^r head, on the pillow apposite to 
him, lie a thousand feeling#, myitones of thought, latent scorns mi 
rebolUons, whereof he only dimly immivm the existence m they 
look out furtively from her eyes : tmsures of love dtnimod to perish 
without a hand to gather them ; swee^t and imm^ of kiauty 
tliat would grow and unfold themselves Into flower ; bright wit that 
would shine like diamonds could it l)e brought into the sun ; and 
the tyrant in iiossession crushes the outbnmk of all these, drives 
them l)ack like slaves into the dungeon and darkness, and chafes 
without that hfe prisoner is rebellious, and his sworn subject un 
dutlM and reftactory* So the lamp was out in Oastkwood Midi, 
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and the lord and lady there saw each other as they were. With 
her illness and altered beauty my Lord^s fire for liis wife dis- 
appeaiedj with his selfishness and faithlessness her foolish fiction 
of love and leverenco was rent away. Love • — ^who is to love what 
IS base and unlovely Respect 1 — who is to respect what is gross 
and sensual? Not all the mariiage oaths sworn before all the 
parsons, cardinals, mimsters, muftis, and rabbins m the world, can 
bind to that monstrous allegiance This couple was living apart 
then } the woman happy to be allowed to love and tend her chil^en 
(who were never of her own good-will away fiom her), and thankful 
to have saved such trcasiues as these out of the wreck in which the 
better part of her heart went down 

These young ones had had no instructors save their mother, 
and ]3octoi Tusher for their theology occasionally, and had made 
more progress than might have been expected under a tutor so 
indulgent and fond as Lady Gastlewood Beatiix could smg and 
dan<je like a nymph. Her voice was her father's delight after 
dinner. Bhe ruled over the house with little imi)enal ways, which 
her paients coaxed and laughed at. She had long learned the 
value of her bright eyes, and tried experiments m cotpietry, in 
rorpore vlli^ upon rustics and country s(iuiros, until she should 
prepare to coiKpior the world and the fashion. She ptit on a now 
riband to wel(?ome Harry Esmond, made eyes at him, and directed 
her yoimg smiles at him, not a httlo to the amusement of the 
young man, and ilie joy of her father, who laughed his great laugh, 
and encouraged her in h<^r thousand antics. Lady Oastlowood 
watchcKl the child gravely and sadly : the little one was pert in lior 
replies to her mother, yet eager in her protestations of love and 
promises of amendment ; and as rciuly to cry (after a httlc quarrel 
brought on by her own giddiness) until she had won back her 
mamma's favour, as she was to risk the kind lady's disphmsure by 
fresh mithroaks of njsfeless vanity. Prom her mother's sad looks 
sho fled to her fatboris chair and booasy laughter. She already set 
tho one against the other: and tho little rogue delighted in the 
mischief which sho knew how to make so early. 

Tile young heir of Uastlewood wiis spoilcid liy father and mother 
botli. He took their caresses m men do, and as if they were his 
right. He luwl his hawks and his spaniel dog, his little horse and 
ins boaglcjs. He iiad learned to ride, and to drink, and to shoot 
flying : and ho had a small cxmrt, tlio sons of tho lumtsman and 
woodman, as became the heir-apparent, taking after the example of 
my Lord his father. If he had a head^ho, his mother was as mucdi 
frighteni^l as if tho plague wi^rci in the house : my Lord laughed 
and jeered in his abrupt way~(mdeed, 'twas on the day after New 
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Yearns Day, and an excess of mince-pie) — and said with some of Ins 

usual oaths, “ D it, Harry Esmond — you see how my Lady takes 

on about Fiank’s megrim She used to he sorry about me, my boy 
(])ass the tankard. Hairy), and to he fnghtened if I had a headache 
once. She don't care about my heail now. They're hke that — women 
are — ^all the same, Harry, all jilts in their hearts Stick to college 
— stick to punch and buttery ale and nevei see a woman that's 
handsomei than an old cindei -faced hedmakei That's my counsel." 

It was my Lord's custom to fling out many jokes of this nature, 
in presence of his wife and children, at meals — clumsy sarcasms 
which my Lady turned many a time, or which, sometimes, she 
affected not to hear, or which now and again would hit their mark 
and make the poor vi(*tim win<*e (as you could see by her flushing 
face and eyes filling with tears), or winch again woiked her up to 
anger and retort, when, in answer to one of these heavy bolts, she 
would flash hack with a (luivcniig reply. The pair were not happy , 
nor indeed was it happy to be with them. Alas that youthful love 
and truth should end in bitUmiess and bankruptcy ’ I'o s(‘e a 
young couple loving <mch other is no wonder; but to see an old 
couple loving each other is the best sight of all. Harry Esmond 
became the confidant of one and the other — that is, my Lord told 
the lad aJl hxs gnefs and wrongs (which wore indeed of Loid Castle- 
wood's own making), and Harry divined my Lmly's ; his affection 
leadmg him easily to penetrate the hypocrisy und<T which Lady 
Oastlewood genondly chose to go disguised, and s<»e her heart 
aching whilst her fiic^ wore a smile. 'Tis a hard task for women 
in life, that mask which the workl bids them m%v, ihit there is 
no grektor crime tlian for a woman who is ill-used and unhappy 
to show that she is so. The world is quite rolentloss about bidding 
her to keep a cheerful face; and our women, like the Malater 
wives, are forced to go smiling and painted to sacrifice themselves 
with thoir husbands ; their relations being the most eager to push 
them on to their duty, and, under thdr shouts and applauses, to 
smother and hush their cries of pain. 

So, into the sad secret of his i^atron'a household, Harry Esmond 
became initiatod, he scarce knew how. It had passed under his 
eyes two years before, when he (jould not understand it , but read- 
ing, and thought, and catperience of men, had oldened him ; and 
one of the deepest sorrows of a life which had never, m truth, }mn 
very happy, came upon him now, when he was compelled to under- 
stand and pity a grief which ho stood quite powerless to relieve. 

It hath been said my Lord would never take the oath of 
allegiance, nor his seat as a peer of the kingdom of Ireland, where, 
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indeed, he had but a nominal estate, and refused an English 
peerage which King ‘William's government offered him as a bnbe 
to secure liis loyalty 

He might have Jiecepted this, and would, doubtless, but for the 
oainost lemonstranccis of his wife, who inlod her husliaud's opinions 
])ctter than she could govern his conduct, and who, being a simtilc- 
heartod woman, with luit one lulo of faith and right, never thought 
of swerving fiom lier fidelity to the exiled family, or of recognising 
any other sovoicign lint King James, and though she acquiesced 
in the doctnne of obedience to the reigning power, no temptation, 
she thought, could indiujc her to acknowledge the Prince of Orange 
as rightful monandi, nor to let her loid so acknowledge him. Bo 
my Loid Oastlowood icinained a nonjuioi all his life noaily, though 
his Holf-denial causi'd him many a pang, and left him sulky and 
out of humour. 

The year after the Revolution, and all through King William's 
life, 'tis known there were constant lutiigues foi the restoration 
of the exiled family ; but if my Lord Oastlewood took any share 
of these, as is probable, 'twas only for a shoit time, and when 
flarry Esmond was too young to bo intiodiu^ed into siuih important 
soi^rots. 

But in tin* year 1605, when that conspiracy of Sir ,fohn 
l^'enwick, (Joloncl Lowick, and others, was sot on foot, for way- 
laying King William as he (lamo from Hampton Oourt to London, 
and a secret plot wiis fonned, in which a vast mmi]>er of the 
nobility and jKJople of honour were engaged, Father flolt appeari'd 
at (Jastlewood, and brought a young fnend with him, a gentleman 
whom 'twiis easy to see that both my Lord and the Father treated 
with unc4)mmon doforonco. flarry Esmond saw this pntloman, 
and knew and ro(U)gnis<Hl him in after life, as shall be shown in 
its placjo; and he has little doubt now tliat my Lord Viscount 
was implicated somewhat in tlui transactions which always kept 
Father Holt omploy^nl and travelling lather an<l thither under a 
dozen of different names and disguisi^s. The Father's <iom|>amon 
went by the name of Oaptei Janwis , and it was under a very 
different name and appoaraiuio that Harry Eemoml afterwards 
saw him. 

It was the next year that the Fenwick conspiracy blew up, 
which is a matter of public history now, and which ended in the 
execution of Sir John and many more, who suffered manfully for 
ihiilr treason, and who were attended to Tyburn by my Lmly's 
father Doan Armstrong, Mr. OoUior, and other stout nonjuring 
clergymen, who absolved them at the gallowa-fooL 

'Tis known that when Sir John was apprehended, (hsoovery was 
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made of a great number of names of gentlemen engaged in the con- 
spiracy, when, with a noble wisdom and clemency, the Pnnce 
burned the list of conspirators finnished to him, and said he would 
know no nioie Now it was after this that Loid Oastlcwood swoie 
his great oath, that he would iievei, so help him Heaven, be 
engaged in any tiansaction against tliat brave and merciful man , 
and so he told Holt when the mdelatigablo priest visited him, and 
would have had him engaged in a fnitluT conspiracy. After this 
my Lord ever spoke of King William as he was — as one of the 
wisest, the bravest, and the greatest of men My Lady Esmond 
(for her part) said she could never paidon the King, fiist, for oust- 
ing his fathor-in-law from his throne, and, secondly, for not being 
constant to his wife, the Princess Mary, Indeiui, I think if Nero 
were to nse again, and be King of England, and a good family man, 
the ladies wouhl pardon him. My Loid laughed at his wile’s 
objections— the standard of vntue did not fit him much 

The last conferciKie which Mr. Holt had with his Lordship took 
place when Hany was come homo for his first vacation from 
college (Harry saw his old tutor but for a half-hour, and exchanged 
no pnvato words with him), and their talk, whatever it might be, 
loft my Lord Viscount very much disturbed in mmd — so much so, 
that his wife, and his young kinsman, Henry Esmond, (toiild not 
but observe his disipiiot. After Holt was gone, my Lord rebuffed 
Esmond, and again treated him with the greatest <lefer<*nee; he 
shunned Ids wife’s questions and company, and looked at his 
children with such a face of gloom and anxudy, muttt‘ring, Poor 
children — poor children 1 ” in a way that could not hut fill those 
whoso life it was to watch him and obey him with great alanri. 
For which gloom, each person interested in the Lord Oantlowood 
framed in his or her own mind an interjirotatiom 

My Lady, with a laugh of cruel bitterness, said, ** I suppose the 
person at Hoxton lias boon ill, or has scolded him ” (for my Lord’s 
infetuation about Mrs, Marwood was known only too well). Young 
Esmond feared for his money a&irs, into the condition of which 
he had been initiated ; and that the expenses, always greater than 
his revenue, had caused Lord Oastlewood disquiet. 

One of the causes why my Lord Vimsount had taken young 
Esmond into his special favour mm a trivial one, that hath not 
before boon mentioned, though it wm a very lucky e/^cident in 
Henry Esmond’s life. A very few montha after my Lord’s coming 
to Oastlewood, in the winter time--tho little hoy being a child in 
a petticoat, trotting about«--it happemwi that little Frank was with 
his father after dinner, who Ml asleep over Ids wine, heedless of 
the child, who crawled to tlie fire ; and, as good fbrtuna would have 
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it, Erimoud wiis seat by his iniBiiess foi the boy just as the poor 
little screaming urchin's coat was set on fire by a log; when 
Esmond, rushing fotward, toie the diess off the infant, so that his 
own hands weio burned moie than the child's, who was frightened 
rathei than hint by this accident But certainly 'twas pi evidential 
that a roBolute jiorson should have come in at that instant, or the 
child had been burned to death prolmbly, my Lord sleeping veiy 
heavily after dunking, and not waking so cool as a man should who 
had a danger to face. 

Ever after this the father, loud in his expressions of remorse 
and humility for being a tipsy good-foi -nothing, and of admiration 
for Harry Esmond, whom his Lordship would style a hero for 
doing a veiy tnfimg stirvice, had the teiideiest rcgaid for his son's 
pri'scrvcr, and Harry bei^amo (juite as one of the family. Bis 
burns wore tend(*d with the gic^atest care by his kind mistiess, who 
said that Heaven had sent him to be the guaidiau of her (ihildreii, 
and that she would love liim all her life 

And it Wiis after this, and from the v(‘iy great love and tender- 
noHH which hatl grown up m this little household, lather than from 
the I'xhortations of J>ean Armstrong (though tln^so had no small 
weight with him), that Harry came to be (imte of the ridigion of 
hiH homo ancl his dear mistress, of which ho has cvit sin<*c been a 
professing member. As for Doctor Tusher's boasts that h(^ was 
the cause of this conversion —even m these young <Uiys Mr. Esmond 
had such a eonUimpt for the D<K?tor, that luul Timh(*.r bade him 
believe anything (whhdi he di<l not —never meddling at all), Harry 
would that instant have <iuestiomKl the truth on't. 

My Lwly seldom drank wme ; Imt on certain days of the 
such as birthdays (poor ilarry had never a one) ami anniversaries, 
she took a little, and this day, the 29 th D(‘cemh<^r, was one. At 
the end, then, of this year, it might have been a fortnight after 
Mr. Holt's last visit, l^ord Oastlewood lieing still very gloomy in 
mmd, and sitting at table -my Lady bidding a servant bring her 
a glass of wme, and looking at her husband with one of her sweet 
smiles, said — 

My lionl, will you not fill a bumper tin), and let me call a 
toast ? " 

Wliat is it, RaeMr' says he, holding out his empty glass to 
be filled 

'^'Tis the 39th of Deceml)er," says my iMly, with her fond 
look of gratitude; **ancl my toast is, ‘Harry -and Qml bless him, 
who saved my Imy's life 1 ' " 

My Lord looked at Harry hard, and drank the glass, but clapp<«l 
it down on tln^ tabh^ in a moment, and, with a sort of groan, T(m 
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up, and went out of the room What was the matter We all 
knew that some great giief was over him. 

Whether my Lord’s piudence had made him richei, or legacies 
had fallen to him, which enabled him to support a greater establish- 
ment than that frugal one which had been too much for his small 
means, Harry Esmond knew not, but the house of Castlewood 
was now on a scale much more costly than it had been during the 
first years of his Lordship’s coming to the title. There were more 
horses in the stable and more servants in the hall, and many more 
guests coming and going now than formerly, when it was found 
difficult enough by the stnctest economy to keep the house as 
befitted one of his Lordship’s rank, and the estate out of debt. 
And it did not require very much penetration to find that many of 
the new acquaintances at Castlewood weie not agieeable to the 
lady there not that siie ever treated them or any mortal with any- 
thing but courtesy; but they were persons who could not be 
welcome to her , and whose society a lady so refined and rcst^rved 
could scarce desire for her children. There came fuddling squires 
from the country round, who bawled their songs under her windows 
and drank themselves tipsy with my Lord’s punch and ale ; there 
came officers from Hexton, m whose company our httle lord was 
made to hear talk and to drink, and swear too, m a way that made 
the delicate lady tremble for her son. Esmoml tried to console her 
by saying, what ho knew of his College exi>enence, that with this 
sort of company and conversation a man must fall in sooner or later 
in his course through the world , and it mattered very little whether 
he heard it at twelve years old or twenty- the youths who <iuitte<l 
mothers’ apron strings the latest being not uncmnmonly the wildest 
rakos But it was about her daughter tliat T^ody Castlewood was 
the most anxious, and the danger which she thought menaced the 
little Beatnx from the indulgences whicli her father gave her (it 
must he owned that my lx>rd, since these unhappy domestic differ- 
ences especially, was at once violent in his language to the children 
when angry, as he was too familiar, not to say coarse, wlien he was 
m a good humour), and from the company into which the (*arele8s 
lord brought the child 

Not very far off from Castlewood is Sark Castle, where the 
Marchioness of Sark lived, who was known to have been a mistress 
of the lata King Charles— and to this house, whither indeed a gimt 
part of the coimtiy gentry wont, my Lord insisted ui>on going, not 
only himself, but on taking his little daughto and son, to play with 
the children there. The children were nothing loth, for the bouse 
was splendid, and the welcome kind enough. But my l^ly, Justly 
no doubt, thought that the children of such a mother as that 

7 w 
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Lady Saik had been, could he no good company for her two , and 
spoke her mind to her lord His own language when he was 
thwarted was not indeed of the gentlest to be brief, there was a 
family dispute on this, fis theie had been on many other points — 
and the My was not only forced to give m, for the other's will was 
law — nor couhl she, on account of their tendei age, tell her children 
what was the nature of her objection to their visit of pleasure, oi 
indeed mention to them any objection at all-— -but she had the 
additional secret moitification to find them returning delighted with 
their new fnends, loaded with presents from them, and eager to be 
allowed to go back to a jdacc of such delights as Sark Castle 
Every yeai she thought the company there would be more dangerous 
to lier (laughter, as from a child Beatiix giew to a woman, and her 
daily increasing beauty, and many faults of character too, exiiandcd 
It was Harry Esmond’s lot to see one of the visits which the 
old Lady of Saik paid to the lady of Oastlewood Hall whither 
she came m state with six (dicstnut horses and blue ribands, a page 
on each carriage st(‘p, a gentleman of the horse, and aimo<l servants 
xiding before and behind her. And, hut that it was unpleasant to 
see Lady Oiistlewood's fkco, it was amusing to watch the behaviour 
of the two cmunies : the frigid patience of the younger lady, and 
the lUK'oiupKsrable good-humour of tlie elder— who would see no 
offence whnt<}ver her rival intended, and who never ceased to smile 
and to laugh, ami to coax the children, and to pay compliments to 
every man, woman, cliibl, nay <log, or chair ami table, m Oastlewood, 
so bfmt was she upon mlminng everything there. She lauded the 
children, and wished as indeed she well might- -that her own 
family bail been brought up as well m those choiiibs. She IM 
never soon smsh a cmnploxion as deal Beatrix's — though to bo sure 
she had a right to it from father and mother — Liuly (kstlewood's 
was indeed a wonder of freshness, and Lady Sark sighed to think 
she Inul not l^cen born a fair woman , and rcmmrking Harry Esmond, 
with a fascinating superannuated simle, shi* complimented him on 
his wit, which she said she could see from lus eyes and forehead ; 
and vowed that she would never have him at Sark until her daughter 
were out of the way. 
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CHAPTER XTI 

MY LORD MOnUN COMES AMONG US FOR NO GOOD 

T here ha<l nclden along with this old Pnncess’s cavalcade 
two gentlemen • her son my Lord Pirebrace and his friend 
my Loid Mohun, wlio both were greeted with a gieat deal 
of cordiality by the hospitable Lord of Oastlewood My Lord 
Fircbrace was but a feobhi-minded and W(‘ak-limbed young noble- 
man, small in statuie and limited in undeistanding — to judge fiom 
the talk young Esmond had with him, but the other was a person 
of a handsome piesence, with the M <m, and a bright daung war- 
like aspect, which, according to the chronicle of those days, had 
already achieved for him the conquest of siwend beauties and toasts. 
He hod fought and conquered m France, as well m in Flandoi’s , 
he had served a couple of campaigns with the Pimee of Ikdon on 
the Danube, and witnessed the rescue of Vienna from the Turk. 
And he spoke of his military exploits pleasantly, an<l with the manly 
freedom of a soldier, so as to <iolight all his hearers at Gastlowood, 
who were little accustomed to meet a companion wo agr(‘(^ible. 

On tho first day this noble company came, my Lord would not 
hear of their departure before dinner, and (iamod away the gentle- 
men to amuse them, whilst his wife was left to do the honours of 
hei house to tho old Marchioness and her ilaughtor within* They 
looked at the stables, whore my Lord Mohun pmisesd the horsm, 
though there was but a poor show there: they walked over tho 
old house and gardens, and fought the siege of Oliver’s time ovw 
again • they played a game of ra(dcetB in the old wlmrti my 
Lord Oastlewood boat my Lord Mohun, who said ho loved ball of 
all things, and would quickly come hack U> Oastlewood for his 
revenge. After dinner they played l>owls, and drank punch in the 
green alley , and when they puted they W(^re sworn Mend% my 
Lord Oastlewood kissing the other lord before he mounted on horse* 
back, and pronouncmg him the best companion ho bad met for 
many a long day. AH night long, over his tobaaso-pipe, Oastle* 
wood did not cease to talk to Horiy Esmond m praise of his new 
friend, mid in fimt did not leave off speaking of him until his Iiord- 
ship was so tipsy that he could not speak plainly any more. 
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Ai l)reakfast next day it was the same talk renewed , and when 
my Lady said theio was something free in the Lord Mohun^s looks 
and maimer of speech winch caused hei to mistrust him, her lord 
hurst out witli one of Ins laughs and oaths; said that he never 
liked man, woman, or heast, hut what she was sure to he jealous 
of it, that Moliun was the prettiest fellow in England, that he 
liope(I to BOO moic of him whilst m the country , and that he would 
let Molnm know what my Lady Pmde said of him. 

‘‘Indeed,^’ Lady Castlewood said, “I liked las conversation well 
enough ’Tis more amusing than that of most people I know. I 
thought it, I own, too free , not from what he said, as rather from 
what he implied 

‘‘Psha* your La<lyship does not know the world,” said her 
Imshand ; ‘^and you have always been as squeamish as when you 
were a miss of fift(‘(m,” 

“ You found no fault when I was a miss at fifteen.” 

‘‘Begad, madam, you are grown too old for a pinafore now, 
and I hold that ’tm for me to judge what company my wife shall 
seis” Haid my Lord, slaiqnug the table. 

“rndeivl, Prancis, I never thought otherwises,” aimwored my 
Lady, rising and dropping him a curtsey, m whicli stately action, 
if tiicro was ohedieiuH*, there was (hdiauce too ; and in which 
a hyskndi’r detqdy inter(»st(Hl in the Iiappincjss (»f that i>an 
as Uarry Ksmoml mn, might whs how hop(*I(‘KHly separatisd tlu^v 
wfsjc; what a great gulf of diifcsremic and discoid had run betwi'en 
tlu*m. 

<*By (1 — <U Mohun is the best fellow in England; and Til 
invite lum here, just to plague that woman f)i<l you ever see such 
a frigid nmolonce as it is, Harry? ThaPs the way slio treats me,^* 
he broke out, stoming, and lirn fa(‘e growing n^d as he <d«mche{l his 
fists and wont on. f’m nolsHly in my own house. Frn to be the 
hundile servant of that pawm^s slaughter. By fJove! I’d rather 
she should fiing the dish at my hiHid than sneer at me as she (hsm. 
Hhe puts me to shame before the (shildreu with her d*-*d airs ; au<l, 
Pn swear, tells Fmik and Beaty that pajia’s a n»probate, aiul that 
they onglit to despise me.” 

Indeed and indeed, sir, I never heard her say a word but of 
reH|iect reganling you,” Harry Esmond interiiosotL 

“No, curse itl I wish she wouhl speak. But she never dc>es. 
Slio scorns mo, and holds her tongue. She ko&im off from me, as 
if I wiis a pestilcruie. By (hsirge 1 she was fond enough f»f her 
pestilcmce once. And when I came iiHVittirng, you would sec miss 
blush blush red, by George 1 for joy. Why, what do you tldnk 
she said to me, Harry? She said hcjrself# when I jokcnl with her 
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At breakfast next day it was the same talk renewed and when 
my Lady said thcio w?is something free m the Lord Mohun’s looks 
and inannei of speech whudi caused her to mistiust him, her lord 
bmst out with one of his laughs and oaths , said that he never 
liked man, woman, or beast, but what she was sme to be jealous 
of it, that Mohiin was the prettiest fellow in England, that he 
hoped to see more of him whilst in the country , and that he would 
lf‘t Molnm know what my Ltidy Prude said of him 

Indec<l,” Lady Oastlewooil sjiid, “ I liked his conversation well 
enough ’Tis more amusing than tliat of most people I know. I 
thought it, I own, too free ; not from what he said, as lather from 
what he nnplu*(l” 

“Psha* your Ladyship does not know the world,” said her 
husband, “and you have always been as squeamish as when you 

a miss of fiftecni ” 

You ftnind no fault when I was a miss at fifteen ” 

“Begml, madam, you are grown too old for a pinafore now; 
and I hold tliat ’tis for me to judge what eompaiiy my wife shall 
set^” Haul my Lord, slapping the table 

“Indeed, Francis, I nevci thought otherwise,” answered my 
Lady, rising and dropping linn a euitsey, m whidi stately action, 
if iiiere was obedien<‘c, there was <lefiaue-e too , and m which 
a bystander d<if‘ply interested in the happiuess of that pair 
as llarry Ksmoml was, might wui how hopelessly sepamted they 
wr‘re I what a great gulf of difference and discoid hod run between 
them. 

« By (1— d ! Mohun is the best fellow in England ; and Pll 
invitKi liim here, just to plague that woman Did you ever see sinth 
a frigid insolcn<*e as it is, Han^y? That’s the wa> she treats me,” 
he broke out, stonmng, and his fa<*c growing rc‘d as ho cleucheil his 
fists and wont on. “ Pm noliody in my own houses I’m to lie the 
humble servant of that parson’s daughter. By Jove! I’d rather 
she should fling the <li«U at my luaid than sneer at me as she does. 
Hho puts \m to shame before tlm ehililren with her d— d airs ; and, 
rn swiuir, tells Prank and Beaty that papa’s a reprobate, and that 
they ought to ilespise me.” 

“Indeed and indeed, sir, I never heard her say a word but of 
rospe'cjt regarding you,” Harry Esmond Interiiosed. 

“ No, curse it I I wish she would speak. But she never docs. 
She scorns me, and holds her tongue. She keefis off fiom me, as 
if r was a pestilence. By Oeorg<s I she wm fond enough of her 
pcHtihmco omut. And when I came a-courtlng, you would see miss 
blush blush red, by Oeorge I for joy. Why, what do you think 
she said to me* Harry? Bhe stud hc*.rHelf* when I joked witli her 
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hear you speak as I have heard you ^ she would know much that 
would make hei life the happiei, could she hear it ” But my Loid 
dung away with one of Ins oaths, and a ]coi , he said that Parson 
Harry was a good fellow ; but that as for women, all women were 
alike — all jades and heartless So a man dashes a fine vase down, 
and despises it foi being brokem It may be worthless — true but 
who liad the keeping of it, and who shattcied it*? 

Hairy, who would liave given his life to make his benedietress 
and her husband happy, bethought him, now that he saw what mv 
Loids state of mind was, and that he ically had a great deal of 
that love I<*ft in Ins heart, and teady for his wife^s acceptance il she 
would take it, wliotluii he could not be a means of reconciliation 
between these two persons, vhotu ho levered the most in the wot Id. 
And he cast about how he should break a pait of his mind to his 
mistress, and warn her that in his, Harry’s opinion, at least, litT 
husband was still her admnei, and even hci kmtr. 

But he found the subjtH a very dillicnilt on(‘ to handle, when 
he ventured to nunonstrati*, which he <lid in the vciy gravest tone 
(for l(vng (HnifidemHj and reit<irated proofs of devotion and loyalty 
Inwl given him a sort of authority la tin* hons(‘, wlucb be KWimcd 
as soon (wer he rctuin<‘d to it), and witli a specnih that should 
liavc some effeet, im, indeed, it was utt(‘red with the Hjicakor’s 
own heart, he verituied most gently to hint to his iwIokmI mistress 
that she was doing her husband haim by her ill opinion of him, 
and that the happiness of all the family depeiKh^l upon H(‘ttmg 
her right. 

Blie, who was oulmanly calm and most giniths and full of 
smiles and soft attemtions, ilusheil up when young Esmond so spoke 
to h<ir, and rose fniui her chair, hwiking at liim witli a haughtiness 
and indignation tliat he Inwl never Indbie known her to display. 
She was (piite an altered being for that moment ; and looked an 
angry princess insulted by a vaiisal. 

Have you over heard me utter a word in my liord’s dispjtrage- 
montl” she asked hastily, hissing out her words, and stamping 
lior foot. 

** Indeed, no,’’ Esmond siwd, looking down. 

‘‘Are you eomo to me as his amliasHador — yoaf” she con- 
tinued. 

‘‘ I would sooner see |»oaco Iietwecm you than anything else 
in the world,” Harry answeivKl, “and would gii of any embassy 
that had that end.” 

“Ho pfM are my Ixird’s go-lietween she went on, not regani 
ing this sptioch. “ You are sent to bid me back into slavery again, 
and inform mo tliat my Lord’s fitvour is gnudously restored to hk 
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handmaid He is weary of Oovent Garden, is he, that he comes 
home and would have the fatted calf killed 

‘‘There’s good authority for it surely,” said Esmond 

“For a son, yes, but my Loid is not my son It was he 
who cast me away from him It was he who broke our happiness 
down, and he bids me to repair it It was he who showed himself 
to me at last, as he was, not as I had thought him. It is he who 
comes befoie my children stupid and senseless with wine — who 
leaves our company foi that of frequenters of ta veins and bagnios 
— ^who goes from his homo to the city yonder and his friends there, 
and when he is tired of them returns hither, and expects that I 
shall kneel and welcome him And he sends you as his chamber- 
lain ’ What a proud embassy ' Monsieur, I make you my com- 
pliment of the new place ” 

“It would be a proud embassy, and a liaiipy embassy too, 
could I bring you and my Lord together,” Esmond icphcd. 

“I piesumo you have fulfilled yoni nussiou now, sii. ’Twas a 
pietty one for you to undertake I don’t know whether ’tis your 
Cambridge philosophy, oi time, that has altered your ways of 
thinking,” Lady Oastlowood contmiKnl, still in a saicastic tone. 
“ Perhaps you too have learned to love dnnk, and to hiccup over 
your wine or punch; — ^which is your woiship’s fkvourite liquor? 
Perhaps you too put u]) at the ‘Rose’ <m your way to luondon, 
and have your acKpiaintances in (jovent Garden. My servicics 
to you, sir, to primnpal and ambassador, to master and — and 
lacquey.” 

“Groat heavens I madam,” cmnl Harry, “what have I done 
that thus, for a second time, you insult me? Do you wish me 
to blush for what I used to lui xiroml of, that 1 lived on your 
bounty? Next to doing you a servic/O (wliicdi my hfb would pay 
for), you know that to receive one from you is my highest pleasure. 
What wrong have I done you that you should wound me so, emd 
woman?” 

“What wrong I ” she said, looking at Esmond with wild eyes. 
“Well, none none that you know of, Harry, or (H>uld help. Wbiy 
did you bring bac;k the smallpox,” she lulde^t after a pause, “ from 
Oastlewood village? You exmld not help it, could you? Which 
of us knows whither fate leads us ? But wo were all Imppy, Henry, 
till then.” And Harry went away from this mllotpiy, thinking 
still that the ostmngement lietweeu his patron anti his Imbvetl 
mistress was remediable, and tliat m*\i had at heart a stroig 
attaohmmt to the other. 

The intimacy lietweon the Lords Mohun and Oastlewood ap- 
peared to increase as long as the former remained in the country ; 
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and my Lord of Oastlewood especially seemed never to be happy 
out of hiB now comrade’s sight. They sported together, they <lrank, 
they played bowls and tennis my Lord Oastlewood wouhl go for 
three days to Sark, and bimg back my Lord Moliim to Oastlewood 
— where indeed his Lordship made himself very welcome to all 
persons, having a joke or a new game at lomps foi the children, 
all the talk of the town foi my Loid, and music and gallantry 
and plenty of the hemi Itmujaije foi my Lady, and for Harry 
Esmond, who was never tiiecl of hcaiing his stones of his cam- 
paigns and his life at Vienna, Venice, Pans, and the famous cities 
of Euroi)c whndi he ha<l visited both in peace and war. And he 
sang at my Lady’s hai psudiord, and played caids or backgammon, 
or his new game of billiaids with my Loid (of whom ho invaua])ly 
got the bett(‘i) ; always having a consummate good-humour, an<l 
beanng liiinself with a certain manly giaco, that might exhibit 
somewhat of the camp and Alsatm perhaps, but that had its charm, 
and stamped him a gonthmiaii and his manner to Lady Oastlo- 
wood was so dtjvotcd and respectful, that she soon rccovcncd fiom 
the first feelmgs of dislike whndi she hud <*onceived against lam — 
nay, befoie long, began to Iwi iiitcr<*stc<l in his spintual welfare, and 
hopeful of his eonversiou, lending him books of pit‘ty, whicli ho 
promised (lutifully to study. Witli lier my Lonl talked of reform, 
of settling into <iuiot life, (putting the court and town, and buying 
some land in the neighbourhood —though it must bo owned that, 
when the two Lords wen*, together over th(‘ir burgundy after 
dinner, their talk was very different, and there was v(*ry little 
(luestiou of ({onvemion on my Lor<I Molum’s part. When they got 
to their second bottle, Harry Esmond used commonly to leave these 
two noble tojiers, who, though they tiilk(‘-d fre(‘Iy tniough, Hwen 
knows, in his presence (fjoed Ijord, what a set of storiejs, of Ateatia 
and Spring Oardim, of the tavcnis and garni ng-UouHC», of the liulies 
of the Dourt, and mowdames of the theatres, ho can recall out of 
their godly convorsation !) -although, I say, they talked before 
Esmond freely, yet they mmiml r)1e4iHod when he went away, and 
then they hocl another Iwttlti, and then they fell to ijards, and then 
my Lord Molnm came to her Tiudyship’s drawing-room ; Imi-ving 
his boon companion to sleep off his wine. 

’Twas a point of honour with the fine gentlemen of those <lays 
to lose or win magnificently at their horse-niatcbes, or giun«»H of 
cards and di<»(( • and you (xmltl never tell, from the demeanour of 
thesis two lords nft(*.rwanlH, whicJi had b(‘cn su(«*cssful and whi<*h the 
los(?r at their ganu^H. And when my Lady hhitiHl to my bml that 
he played moic than she lik<Hi, ho dismissed her with a ** pish,” 
and swore timt nothing waa more oq,ml tlian play betwixt geutlomen, 
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if they did hut keep it up long enough And these kept it up long 
enough, you may be sure A man of fashion of that time often 
passed a quarter of his day at caids, and another quaiter at drink 
I have known many a pretty fellow, who was a wit, too, ready of 
rcpaitee, and possessed of a thousand graces, who would be puzasled 
if he had to wnte more than his name. 

There is scanio any thoughtful man or woman, I suppose, but 
can look back upon hm course of past life, and rememlxn some point, 
trifling as it may have seemed at the time of occuiience, which has 
ncvcTtiieless turned and alteied his whole careei. ’Tis with almost 
all of us, as in M. Massillon^s magnificent image icgaiding King 
William, a (fuini sahle that perverts oi perhaps ovetthiows us , 
and so it W’as but a light word flung in Ihc an, a freak of 
pervoiHO child’s tenquT, that brought down a whole heap of (pushing 
woes upon that family whcwif Harry Esmond foimed a pint 

Oonung home to his (k«u (hwtlewood in th(* thiid y(‘ar of his 
academi<‘al course (wherein he ha<i now obtained some distiii<‘tion, 
liis Latin poem on the death of the Duke of Gl<>u(‘ester, Prnicess 
Anne of Denmark’s son, having gained him a medal, and intro<luced 
him to tlio society of the University wits), Ksmond found las little 
friend and pupil Beatrix grown to lie taller than her mother, a slim 
and lovely young girl, with (jheeks mantling with health and roses 
with eyes like stars shining out of assure, with waring bronze hair 
clustered about the fairest young tbrelwiad ovtT si^en • and a mien 
and shape haughty and beautiftil, such as that of the famrnis anthpie 
statue of the huntress Diana — at one time haughty, rapid, uupenouK, 
with eyes and aiTows that dart and kill. Harry watched and 
wondered at this young <jreature, and likimod h(5r in his mmd to 
Artemis with the ringing bow and shafts flashing rlcatli upon the 
children of Niobo; at another time she was coy ami melting as 
Luna shumig tenderly upon Bndymion. This fair creature, this 
lustrous F^hrebo, was only ytnmg as yet, nor hml nearly reacilunl her 
flill splendour . but cresoont and brilliant, our young gentleman of 
the University, his* head Ml of |>aetical fknelcs, his heart perhaps 
throbbing with desircss undefined, admired this rising young riiviuity : 
and gazed at her (though only m at some bright particular star/’ 
far above his earth) with omlless delii^it and wonder. She liad 
l>een a (uiquotte ftom the earliest times almost, trying her fimks 
and jealousit^s, her wayward firolim and winning caresses, upon all 
tliat («i»mc within her nwdi ; she set her women ((uarrelling in the 
nursery, and practised her eyes on the groom as she rode liomnd him 
on the pillion. 

Slie was the <krling and torment of &ther and mother. She 
intrigued with each secretly | and bestowed her fondness and with- 
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drew it, plied them with teais, smiles, kisses, cajolements , — when 
the mother was an^?ry, as happened otten, flew to the father, and 
sheltoiing behin<I him, pursued her victim, when both were dis- 
pleased, transfoned her c,ai esses to the domestics, oi watched until 
she could win back hci ])aronts’ good graces, either by surprising 
tliem into laughter an<l good-humoiii, oi appeasing them by sub- 
mission and aitfiil humility. She was saw Imta neqoUo, like 
that fickle goddess Horace desenbes, and of whose malicious joy ” 
a great poet of our own has written so nobly — who, famous and 
heioic as he was, was not stiong enough to resist the torture of 
women 

It was hut thri‘C years before that the child, then but ten years 
old, had n(‘arly managed to make a quarrel between Haiiy Esmond 
ami his comrade, good-natured, phlegmatic Thomas Tiisher, who 
never of his own seeking (juarrclh'd with anylujdy . by quoting to 
the latter some silly jokts winch Harry liad miuliJ regarding him — 
(it was tlu‘ imprest idlest though it near drove two old fnends 
to blows, and I think smdi a battUi would havti phrased lier) — and 
from that day Tom k(‘pt. at a distanci' from her , and she respeuited 
Inni, and eoaxetl him sedulously wlumevcn* they met. But Harry 
was mu(?h more ejiHiIy appeased, 1wM*auHe he was fonder of the diild* 
and when slu^ nmd(» miHcdihjf, used cutting speeches, or (5ausod her 
friends pam, she excused heisidf for her fault not by admitting and 
ihqiloriug it, but by pleading not guilty, and assertiug iunoecnisc so 
constantly and with such Rcemiug artlessnoss, that it was impossible 
to question her pl<ja. In luir ehiblhood, they were but miwduofs 
then whbdi she <Ud ; but her power In't^anui more fatal as she grow 
older— -as a kitten first plays with a ball, and tlimi pounces on a 
bird and kills it. ’Tis not to lie imagint‘d that Harry Esmond had 
all this (sxperierujo at this early stage of his life, whereof he is now 
writing the history many things here noted wore but known 
to him in later days. Almost everything Beatrix did or undid 
seemed good, or at least pardonable, to him tlnm, and yeitrs after- 
wards. 

It happened, then, that Harry Ksmond came home* to Hastlo- 
wood for his last viu?atioii, with goexl hopes of a fellowship at his 
Oollego, and a contoutesl resolvti to aelvane^e lus fortune that way. 
'Twas iu the first year of the present wntury, Mr. Ksmond (as &r 
SIS he knew the jioriod of his birth) tieing thiai twenty *two years old. 
Ho found his quondam pupil shot up into this Imuty of whicli wo 
have spoken, and promising yet mom : her brother, my Lonl^s son, 
a handsome, high-spirited, brave lad, generous and fmnk, and kimi 
tt) everybody, save imriiaps his sister, with whom Fmnk wm at war 
(and not from his but her fiitult) —adoring hi» mother, whose joy he 
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was and taking her side in the unhappy matiimonial dilFeiences 
which were now peimaneiit, while of course Mistress Beatiix langed 
with her fathei When heads of families fall out, it must natiiially 
bo that their <lependants wear the one or the other party’s colour ; 
and even in the parliaments in the servants’ hall or the stables, 
Harry, who had an early observant tuni, could see which were my 
Lord’s adherents and which my Lady’s, and conjecture pietty 
shrewdly how their unlucky quarrel was debated. Our lacqueys sit 
m judgment on us. My Lord’s intrigues may be over so stealthily 
conducted, but his valet knows them , and my Lady’s woman carries 
her mistress’s private history to the servants’ 8f;andal-maiket, and 
exchanges it against the seciets uf other abiga-ilh 
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CHAPTER XIII 

UY LORD LEAVES US AND HIS EVIL BEHIND HIM 

M y Loid Moliun (of whose exploits and fame some of the 
gcnilcmcti of the University had brought down but ugly 
reports) was onee more a guest at Oastlewood, and seemingly 
more intimately allied with my Lord even than before. Once in 
the spiing those two noldemen had ridden to Cambridge from 
Newmarket, whither tliey had gone for the horso-raeing, and had 
honoured Harry Esmond with a visit at his rooms, after which 
Ihx^tor Montague, the Master of the College, who had treated 
Harry somewhat haughtily, seeing his farmlianty with these great 
folks, and that my Lord Oastlewmxl laughed and walked with his 
hand on Harry^s shoulder, rolontoil to Mr Esmond, and cou- 
deHC(‘n(h‘(I to lx* V(*ry (‘ivil to him, ami some days after his 
arrival, Harry, laughing, t(jld this story to Lady Esmond, remark- 
ing how strange it was that men famous for learning and renowned 
over Europe, should, mworthclesH, so bow down bo a title, and 
cringe to a nobleman ever so i>oor. At this Mistress Beatrix 
flung up her head, and sai<l it became those of low origin to resfxmt 
their betters ; that the parsons made themselves a gr(*at deal too 
proud, she thought ; and that she liked the way at Lady Sarkis 
best, where the chaplain, though he loved pudding, as all parsons 
do, always went away Ixiforc the custard. 

“ And when I am a jiamon,”'* says Mr. Esmond, will you ^>e 
me no custiird, Beatrix ? ” 

‘*Yoii — you arc different,” Beatrix answered. ^*You are of 
our >)lnod.” 

** My fatlier was a parson, as you call him,” said my I^ady. 

** But mim? is a peer of Ireland,” says Mistress Beatrix, t^issing 
iier hood. “ ijct people know their plam I suppose you will 
have m<‘ go down on my knees and ask a blessing of Mr. Thomas 
IHishor, that has just Ixxm made a cumte, and whose motlwsr was 
a waiting-rrmid.” 

And she tossed out of the room, being in one of her flighty 
humours then. 

When she was gone, my La<ly looked so sad and grave, that 
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Harry asked the cause of her disquietude. She said it was not 
merely what he said of Newmaiket, but what she had remaiked, 
with great anxiety and terror, that my Lord, evei since his 
acquaintance with the Lord Mohim especially, had recurred to his 
fondness for play, which he had renounced since his maniage 

“But men promise more than they are able to peifoim in 
mamage,” said my Lady with a sigh “I fear he has lost lame 
sums, and our property, always small, is dwindling away under 
this reckless dissipation I heaid of him in London with veiy wild 
company Since his return letters and lawyeis aie constantly 
commg and going: he seems to me to have a constant anxiety, 
though ho hides it uiidei boisterousncss and laughter. I looked 
thiough— thiough the door last night, and— and liefore,” said my 
Lady, “ and saw them at cards after midnight ; no estate will bear 
that extravagance, much less ours, which will be so diminished that 
my sou will have nothing at all, and my jkiot Ik'atnx no portion ' ” 

“I wish I could help you, madam,” said Hairy Esmond, sigh- 
ing, and wishing tliat unavailingly, and for the thousandth time 
in his life 

“Who can? Only God,” said Lady Esmond— “only God, in 
whose hands wo are.” And .so it is, and for his nile over his 
fiimily, and for his conduct to wife and children— subjects over 
whom hiB power is monan-hical any one who watches the world 
must think with trembling sometimos of the account which many 
a man will have to roiidei For in our society there’s no law 
to control the King of the Fireside. He is master of property 
happmess — life almost. Ho is free to punish, to make happy or 
unhappy— to luin or to torture. Ho may kill a with gnulually, 
and he no more quostiouoil tlum the Grand Seignior who drowns 
a slave at midnight. Ho may make slaves and hypocrites of his 
children ; or friomls and freemen ; or drive thorn into revolt and 
enmity against the natural law of love. I have hoard iwliticiaas 
and coffee-house wiseacres talking over the newspaper, and railing 
at the tyranny of the French King, and the Emperor, and wonderetl 
how those (who are monarchs, too, m their way) govern their own 
dominions at homo, where each man rules ahsolute. When the 
annals of each little relgu are shown to the Supremo Master, under ' 
whom we hold sovereignty, histories will Iw kid hare of household 
tyiank as cniel as Amuratli, and as savage as Nero, and as rocldcss 
and dissolute as Charles. 

If Harry Esmond’s patron orral, ’twas in the ktter way, 
^m a disposition rather sdf-indnlgent than cruel ; and he might 
have been brought hack to much liettor feelings, had time been 
given, to him to hnng hi» to a laeting xtfonn* 
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As my Lord and his friend Lord Mohun were su(*h (‘lose com- 
panions, Mistress Beatrix chose to I>e jealous of the latter , and the 
two geiitieinen often eiitertamed ea(jh other by laughinp:, m tlu‘ir 
rude boisterous way, at tlio cluhTs fieaks of anp:er and show of 
dislike ‘‘'When tiiou art old enou#'h, thou shalt marry Ijord 
Mohun,” Beatiix's fathei would say: on which the ^(irl would 
pt)ut ami Sfiy, “I would rather marry Tom Tusher.” And because 
the Lord Moliun always showed an extreme gallantry to my Lady 
OastleAvood, whom he professed to admire <levotodly, one day, in 
answer to this old joke of her father’s, Beatrix said, “ I think my 
Lord would rather marry mamma than marry mo , an<l is waiting 
till you die to ask h(‘r ” 

The words were said lightly and pertly by the girl one night 
before supp^^r, jw the family party wore assembled near the gr(tat 
fire. The two lords, who were at cards, both giive a start ; my 
Lady turned as red as scarlet, and bade Mistress Beatrix go to her 
own chamber , whereupon the girl, putting on, as her wont was, 
the most inins'cnt air, said, ** 1 am sure T meant no wrong ; I am 
sure mamma talks a great deal more to I Tarry Esmond than she 
does to papa -and she cne‘d when Harry wont away, and she 
n<W(^r doi^H wlien papa goc,s away * And last night she talked to 
Lor<l Moimn for ever so long, ami nent us out of tluj ro(»m, and 
cried when wo <*amo bar^k, nml — ” 

« I) — n ! ” cried out my Lord Ofistlcwood, out of all puti(‘m‘(‘. 
*‘(3o out of the room, you little viper I” and he started up and 
flung down his aircls. 

** Ask Lord Mohun what I said to him, Fmneis,’’ her rjadyship 
said, rising up with a sc4ired fa<5e, but yet with a great and touching 
dignity and cjindour in her look and voicM). “ Uoino away with nuj, 
Beatrix.” Beatrix Hj^raug up too ; she wjxs m tears now. 

‘‘Dearest mamma, what have I done?” sho iisketh “Sure 
I meant no harm.” And she clung to her mother, mid the pair 
went out sobbing together. 

“I will tell you what your wife said to me, Fmuk,” my fjord 
Mohun cried, “Parson Harry may hear it; and, ob 1 hop<t for 
heaven, every word I say is tnio. Last night, witli tears in licr 
oyes, your wife implored m« to play no more with you at <ihx» or 
at cards, and you know bcHi whether what she asked was not for 
your goewL” 

“ Of course it was, Mohun,” says my Lord in a (Iry lianl voice. 
‘M)f coume you aro a imKlel of a man : and th<» world knows wiiat 
a saint you are ” 

My Lord Mohun was separated firom his wife, and Imd hud many 
affairs of honour : of which women as usual had been the cause. 
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“I am no saint, though your wife is — and I can answer for 
my actions as other people must foi their woids,” said my Lord 
Mohun 

By G — , my Lord, you shall,” cried the other, starting up 

We have another little account to settle first, my Loid,” says 
Lord Mohun Whercujion Hany Esmond, filled witli alarm for 
the consequences to which this disastrous dispute might lead, broke 
out into the most vehement expostulations with his patron and his 
adversary “ Giataous heavens * ” he said, my Lord, are you 
going to draw a swoid iqion your fnend in your own housed Can 
you doubt the honour of a lady who is as puio as heaven, and 
would die a thousand times rather than do }ou a wrong? Are 
the idle words of a jealous child to set friends at varianc'c? Has 
not my mistiess, as much as she dared do, besought yoiu Lordship, 
as the truth must b(‘ told, to break your infcnnaey with my Lord 
Mohun; and to give up the habit winch may bring luin (»n your 
family? But for my Lord Molmn's illness, Iiad he not left you?” 

^Faith, Frank, a man with a gouty toe caif t run after other 
men’s wives,” broke out my Lord Mohun, who indeed was in that 
way, and with a laugh and a look at his swatlicd limb so frank 
and comical, that the other, dashing hm fist across hm forehead, 
was caught by that infectious good humour, and said with his oath, 

«D it, Harry, I believe thee,” and so this quanel was ovei, 

and the two gentlemen, at swortls drawn but just now, dropiKid 
their points, and shook hands. 

Bmti pacific%. ‘‘Go bring my Lady back,” said Harry’s 
patron. Esmond went away only too gM to bo the l>oarer of such 
good nows. He found her at the door; she had been listening 
there, but wont back as he <iamo. She took lK>th his hands ; hem 
were marble cold. She seemed as if she would fall on hm shoulder. 

Thank you, and God bless you, my dear brother Harry,” she said. 
She kissed his hand, Esmond felt her tears upon it : and leading 
her into the room, and up to my Lord, the liord Oastlewood, with 
an outbreak of feeling and affe^ion such m ho had not exhibited 
for many a long day, took his wife to his hoftrt, and bent over 
and kissed her and asked her pardon. 

’Tm time for me to go to roost* I will have my gruel a-hed,” 
said my Lord Mohun ; and lim|)od off comhsally on Harry Esmond’s 
arm. *‘By George, that woman is a pcarU” he said; “and ’tte 
only a pig that wouldn’t value her. Have you seen the vulgar, 
trapesing orange-girl whom Esmond”— but here Mr. Esmond inte^ 
rupted him, saying, that these were not iifihirs for him to know* 

My Lord’s gentleman mme in to wait upon his master, who 
was no sooner in Ms night<^ and dressing-gown tihan he had 
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another visitor whom his host insisted on sending to him and this 
was no other than the Lady Castlewood herself with the toast and 
gruel, which her husband bade her make and cairy with her own 
hands in to her guest. 

Lord Castlewood stood looking after his wife as she wont on 
this errand, and as ho looked, Haiiy Esmond could not but gaze on 
him, and remarked m his patron’s face an expiession of love, and 
grief, and caie, which very much moved and touched the young 
man Lord Oastlewood’s hands fcU down at his sides, and his head 
on his breast, and piescntly he said — 

“ You heard what Mohiin said, Parson ? ” 

“ That my Lady was a saint ? ” 

“That there are two accounts to settle. I have been going 
wrong these five years, Hany Esmond. Ever since you brought 
that iiamned smallpox into the house, theie has been a fate pur» 
suing me, and I had best have died of it, and not run away Irom it 
like a coward. 1 left Beatrix with her relations, and went to 
London j and I fell among thieves, Harry, and I got back to con- 
founded cards and dice, whudi I ha<ln’t touched since my marriage 
— no, not since I was in the Duke’s Guard, with those wild Mohocks. 
And I have be('n playing worse an<i worse, and going deeper and 
deeper into it , and I owes Mohun two thousand pounds now , and 
when it’s paid I am little better than a beggar. I (hm’t like to 
look my boy in the facte : he hates me, I know he does. And I 
have spent Bmty’s little portion ami the I<ord knows what will 
come if I live. The liest thing I (tan do is to die, and release what 
portion of the ostatet is redeemable for the boy.” 

Mohun was ns much master at Omthwoocl as the owner of the 
Hall itself ; and his ocjuipages filled the stables, whore, indeed, there 
was room m plenty for many more horses than Harry Esmoiid’s 
impovctnshod patron could afford to keep Ho had amved on 
horseback with his people ; Init when his gout broke out my Lord 
Mohun sent to London for a light chaise lie ha<l, diawn by a pair 
of small horses, and miming «s swift, wherever roads were gocxl, as 
a Laplander’s sledge. When this carriage caimv his Lordsliip was 
eager to drive the Lady Oastlewocxl abroad in it, and dul so many 
times, and at a rapid pace, greatly to his companion’s enjoymanfe, 
who loved the swift motion and the healthy bre(*zeH over the downs 
which lie hard upon Castlewood, and stretch thanee towards the 
sea. As tins amusement was very pheasant to her, and her lord, 
far from showing any mistnist of hor intiimuiy witli Lord Mohun, 
en(*ouragad her to be his cumipanion — m it willing by his present 
eximno confidenc,o to make up for any past mistrust whiidi his 
j(mlouRy hail shown the Lady (jasthiwood argoyed herself fn»ely in 
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thw liannlenB divermou, which, it must owned, her j?nc8t was 
very (sajjer to wive Iht ; and it Bei'metl that aht* grew the more free 
With lx»rd Mohitn, and itleaml with his l■ompally, lajcawHC of some 
hiicnfiee which luh ipdlantry wan pIcaMMi to make in her favoui. 

Kccmg till! two gcntli'iiicn coiiatantly at carda still of evenings, 
Hairy himioml oiio day deploml to liis iiimtteh« that this fatal 
infatuation of her lord Hhoiild continue • and now they aeeined rceon- 
eiled together, la-gged hia lady to hint to her huHhaiul that he 
ahould play no more. 

Hut Liuly UaatlewoiKl, Rinding archly and gaily, Raid she would 
speak to him prcHciitly, and that, for a few nights more at least, he 
might lie let to have hm auiuMimetit. 

“Imleed, imulam,’' wild Harry, “you know not what it costs 
you ; and ’tis enay for any ohserver who knows the game, to see 
that liord Mohun is hy far the htronger of the two ” 

“ r know he is,’’ says my lauly, still with exceeding goisl- 
hiummr ; “ he is not only the Is-st player, hut the kindest player 
in the world.” 

“ Minkin, tnndani ! ” EMitiond eried, tniusisirteil and provoked. 
“ Dnhts of honour must lie paid some tlimi or otlier ; and iny muster 
will itn niinnl if ho goes on.” 

“ Harcy, shall I tidl you a wvretV' my Lady n>pliod, with 
kindness and pkusiirn still in her eye*. “Fmnols will not l« 
ruiued If ho gooH on ; ho will tw resmusi if im gisw on. I wfient 
of itavfttg siKikun or thought unkiiuUy of the Isird Mnfaim when be 
was hem in the {last year. He is full of mtieli kindness and gtssi ; 
and 'tis my Iwlief tliat ws shall hriiig him to lietter things. I have 
lent him Tillotson and your favotiiita Illshop Taylor, and ho u 
tmudi touehed, he says; and tut a jiruof of his rei>ciitanee-'(a»d 
herein lies my seemt) ••wliat do you Uiink he is doing with Franok 7 
He is letting |ss>r Fiwik win his money hook again. Uo hath won 
already at tlie iaat fmir nights ; and my Tsini Mohun says tliat be 
will not Is* tlio iiumiM of ii^uring issir Kmnk ami my dear chiidmn.’* 
“And in (hsl'snnme, wliat do you mtnm him for tlicsooriflee!'' 
ualuHl Kanmnd, aghast ; who know enough of men, and of this one 
in (sutbiutar, to Ist awan> tlmt such a finialied tako gave nothing for 
notlilug. “ How, in Itmvon'a name, are you to |niy him?” 

“ iky him I With a inotimFs hlessing mul a wife's pmyem I ” 
eries my Iswiy, clasping her tuinda together. Harry {kmond did 
not know whethor to bwglt, to be angry, or to loro his dear mktmss 
mom tiiaii over fi>r tim olwUnate innoosney with which alio oboso to 
ngartl tiw conduct of a man of tho world, whose designs he knew 
IsttUr how to i»tori>ret. Hd tobi the kdy, guanledty, Imt so as to 
make his meaning guito clear to her, what lie knew in lesfioet of tlie 
f I 
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former life and conduct of this nohleman , of other women against 
whom he had plotted, and whom he had overcome , of the conver- 
sation which he, Harry himself, had had with Lord Mohun, wherein 
the lord made a boast of his libertinism, and frequently avowed that 
he held all women to be fair game (as his Lordship styled this pretty 
sport), and that they weie all, without exception, to be won And 
the return Harry had for his entreaties and remonstrances was a fit 
of angei on Lady Oastlowood^s part, who would not listen to his 
accusations; she said and letoited that he himself must be very 
wicked and perverted to suppose evil designs where she was sure 
none weie meant “ And tins is the good meddlers get of mter- 
fering,” Hairy thought to himself with much bitterness , and his 
perplexity and annoyance were only the greater, because he could 
not speak to my Lord Oastlewood himself upon a subject of this 
nature, or venture to advise or warn him regaidmg a matter so very 
sacred as his own honour, of which my Lord was naturally the 
best guardian. 

But though Lady Oastlewood would listen to no advice from her 
young dependant, and appeared indignantly to refuse it when offered, 
Harry liad the satisfaction to find that she adopted the counsel 
which she professed to reject ; for the next day she pleaded a head- 
ache, when my Lord Mohun would have had her drive out, and the 
next day the headache continued , and next day, in a laughing gay 
way, she proposed that the children should take her placjc in his 
Lordship’s car, for they would bo charmed with a ride of all things , 
and she must not have all the pleasure for heisclf My Lord gave 
them a drive with a very good grace, though, I dare say, with rage 
and disappointment inwardly — ^not that his heart was very seriously 
engaged in his designs upon this simple lady : but the life of such 
men is often one of intrigue, and they can no more go through the 
day without a woman to pursue, than a fox-hunter without his sport 
afte break&st. 

Under an aflfeoted carelessness of demeanour, and though there 
was no outward demonstration of doubt upon his patron’s part since 
the quarrel between the two lords, Harry yet saw that Lord Oastlo- 
wood was watching his guest very narrowly ; and caught sight of 
distrust and smothered rage (as Harry thought) which forebnled no 
good On the point of honour Esmond knew how touchy his patron 
was ; and watcdiod Mm almost as a physician watches a iiatient, and 
it seemed to him that this one was slow to take the disease, though 
he could not throw off the poison when once it ha<l mingled with 
his blood. We road in Shakspeare (whom the writer for his part 
considers to bo far beyond Mr. Congreve, Mr. I^don, or any of the 
wits of the present penod), that when jealousy is once doolared, nor 
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poppy, nor inandragora, noi all the drowsy syrups of the East, will 
ever soothe it or incdic.me it away. 

In fine, the symptoms seemed to lie so alarnimf,' to this youni! 
physician (who, indeed, yoim« as he was, had felt the kind pulses 
of all those dear kinsmen), that Harry thought it would !«> his duty 
to warn my Loid Molmn, and let him know that his di-siHiis were 
suspecteil and watched. So one day, uheii in lather a jiettish 
Immoui his Lordship had swit to Lady Castlewmsl, •who had pro- 
mised to diivo with him, and now refused to come, Harry said, 
“My Lord, if you will kindly xive mo a i>liu*e hy your side T will 
thank you ; I bivo much to say to you, and would like to speak to 
you alone.” 

“You honour mo hy Kiviiif? me your confiilence, Mi. Henry 
Esmond,” says the other, ivith a very Kniud ?s>w. My Lad was 
always a fine fiontleinan, and young as ho was then* was that in 
Esmond’s manner which showwl tliat lie was a gentleman t<K>, anil 
that none might take a liberty with him — so the pair went out, and 
mounted the little oarriage, which was in waiting for tliem in the 
court, with its two little croam-eolonred Hiuiovennn horses covered 
with Hiilomlid furniture and champing at the bit. 

“My Lord,” says Hiury Esmond, after they were got into the 
country, and pointing to my Dml Moliim’s foot, which was swathwi 
in flannel, and put up rather ostentatiously on a cusiiion— « my 
Lord, I studied medicine at ('ambridgi*.” 

“Indeed, Parson Harry,” says he; “ami are you going to take 
out a diploma ; and cure your follow-students of the ” 

“ Of tho gout,” says Harry, intorrupting him, and hsiking him 
hard in tho Ikoo : “ I know a giKsl deal alsmt tlio gout.” 

" I hoiic you may never havo it. ’Tis an infenud disease,” saya 
my Lord, “ and its twinges are dhiliolleal. Ah ! ” and ho maile a 
dreadful wry fiioo, as if bo just felt a twinge. 

“ Your Lonlship would lie much liettor if you took off all that 
flannel— it only servos to Inflame the toe,” Harry oontinued, looking 
his man Ml in the hoo. 

“Oh! it only serves to inflame tho too, does It?” says the 
other, with an innocent air. 

“If you tcKikoff tibat flannel, and flung that alwunl slIpiH.'r 
away, and wore a Imot,” continues Hnny. 

"You recommend mo boots, Mr. Esmond 1 ” aaks my UnL 

“Yes, boots and spurs. T saw your Lonlship throe ilays ago 
run down the gallory &st rmough," Harry goes on. “I am sura 
that taking gmel at nhflit is not so pleasant as clarat to your laird- 
ship ; and liesldos it kee]is your Ijordsbip’s h«wl cool for play, 
whilst my patron's is hot and flustered with dHitk.” 
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** ’Sdeatli, sir, you dare not say that I don’t play fair?” cries 
my Loid, whipping his hoises, which went away at a gallop. 

*‘You aie cool when my Lord is drunk,” Harry continued; 

“ youl LoKlship gets the lietter of my pation I have watched you 
as I looked up fiom my books.” 

“You young Aigus’” says Loid Mohun, who hkcd Harry 
Esmond- -an<l for whoso company and wit, and a ceitain danng 
manner, Harry had a great liking too — “ You young Argus ^ you 
may look with all your hundred eyes and see we play fair. IVo 
played away an estate of a night, and Fro played my shirt off my 
back , and I’ve played away my peiiwig and gone home in a night- 
cap. But no man can say I ever took an advantage of him beyond 
the advantage of the game I played a dice-cogging scoundrel in 
Alsatia for his cars and won ’em, and have one of ’em in my lodging 
in Bow Street in a bottle of spmts Harry Mohun will play any 
man for anything — always would.” 

“ You arc playing awful stakes, my Lord, in my patron’s house,” 
Harry said, “ and more games than are on the cards ” 

*<What do you mean, sir?” (^nes my Lord, turning round, with 
a flush on his fac(' 

“ I mean,” answers Hany, in a sarcastic tone, “ that your gout 
is well— if ever you had it.” 

“ Sir 1 ” <‘.ried my Lord, getting hot 

“ And to tell the truth, I beli<ive your Lordship has no more 
gout than I have. At any rate, change of air will do you good, 
my Loid Mohun. And I mean fairly that you had better go from 
Uastlewood.” 

“And were you appomtul to give me this message?” ones the 
Lord Mohun, “Did Frank Esmond commission you?” 

“No one did, ’Twas the honour of my family that com- 
missioned me ” 

“And you are prepared to answer this?” cries the other, 
furiously ksbing his horses. 

“Quite, my Lord ; your Lordship will upset the carriage if you^' 
whip BO hotly,” 

“ By Qcorgo, you have a bravo spirit ! ” my Lord cried oiit, 
bursting into a laugh, “ I suppose ’tis that infernal hotu de JmmU 
that makes you so bold,” he added. 

“’Tis the peace of the family I love best in the world,” Harry 
Esmond said warmly— “ ’tis the honour of a noble benefactor — ^the 
happiness of my dear mistress and her children, I owe them every- 
thing in life, my Lord; and would lay it down for any one of them. 
What brings you here to disturb this (puet household? Wliat 
keeps you lingenng month after month in the country? What 
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makes you feign illness anti invent jnetexts lor (iela> ? Is it to 
win my poor patron’s money? Be generous, my Lord, and spaic 
his weakness for the wike of his wife and ehihlren Is it to practise 
upon the siinido heart of a virtuous Luly? You might as well 
storm the Tower single-hantled. But ytm may bhutnsh her name 
by light comments on it, or by lawh^ss pui suits — and I dtui’t <leny 
that ’tis in yom power to make her unhappy. Spai{‘ these inno- 
cent people, and leave them.” 

“By the Lord, I lielievo thou hast an ciy<‘ to the pretty i’uritau 
thyself, Mastei Hany,” says my Umi, with his r(‘eklesK, gmsl- 
humoured laugh, and as if he had Isien listening with intc^rest to 
the passionate appeal of tiie young man. “Whisper, Harry Art 
thou m love with h(‘r thyself? Hath tipsy Fnink ICsinond eoiuo 
by the way of all ti(‘sh ? ” 

“My Lord, my Lord,” cued Harr}, las face llurfhing and liis 
eyes filling as he s|K)ke, “ J nevtT had a mother, hut I lov(» this 
lady as one. T worship her as a <lev(*t<*c worships a saint. I’o 
hoar her name spoken lightly seems Idasphemy nit*. W«aild you 
dare think f>f your own motlmr so, or suffer any out* so to s|M»ik 
of her? It is a liorror to me to fancy that any man should think 
of her impurely, I implore you, I heseiHih you, to kuve her. 
Danger wiU come out of it,” 

“Danger, psha!” says my Lord, giving a cut to the hom»g, 
which at this minute -for we were got on tt> the* Downs fairly 
ran off into a gallop that no pulling could sto}t. Tht* rein hn»ke 
in Lonl Mohun’s hands, and tlm funous Isuists wnm|H*n*d madly 
forwards, the earriage swaying to and fro, and tht* |H*rsonK within 
xt holding on to the sidt*s as isjst they might until, w*eing n gr<*at 
ravine Isifore them, where an ujjset was inevikihle, the two gentle,* 
men leapt for their Kyi's, ewh out of his side of the llarry 

Esmond was <juit for a faU on the griisH, whi<*h was st> severe that 
it stunned him for a minute ; hut he got up |m*m»ntly very siek, 
and Heeding at the nose, hut with no other hurt, l*he Uml 
Mobun was not so fortunate ; he fell on his heml ugalnst a stoin^, 
and lay on the ground, to all apiH»iratti*i^. 

This mimuiventure hap|Kuiisl as the g<*ntlenu*u wi^ro m thdr 
return Immewarits ; and my Is^rd (jastlewmsl, with hts son and 
daughter, who w(*r<i going out for a rhle, im^t the |Kmh‘s as ymj 
were galloping with the car Isshind, the hrtiki*it trmres entangling 
their heels, ami my Lonr» |K«ipki tunw5<l and stopissl them* It 
was young Frank who spied out Lonl Mohun^s S(*arIot mmt as he 
lay on the ground, and the |>arty mmie up to that unfortunate 
gmtleman and Esmond, who was now standing over him* His 
large tmlwig and foathesred hat had fallen ofl^ iind he was Ideechlng 
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profusely from a wound on the forehead, and looking, and being 
indeed, a corpse 

“ Great God ’ he^s dead ’ ” says my Lord. “ Ride, some one 
fetch a doctor — stay. I’ll go home and bnng back Tusher, he 
knows surgery,” and my Lord, with his son after him, galloped 
away. 

They were scaice gone when Harry Esmond, who was indeed 
but just come to himself, bethought him of a similar accident which 
he had seen on a ride from Newmarket to Cambridge, and taking 
off a sleeve of my Lord’s coat, Harry, with a penknife, opened a 
vein m his arm, and was gieatly lelieved, after a moment, to see 
the blood iow He was near half-an-houi before he came to him- 
self, by which time Doctor Tusher and little Frank arrived, and 
found my Loid not a corpse indeed, but as pale as one. 

After a time, when he was able to bear motion, they put my 
Lord upon a groom’s horse, and gave the other to Esmond, the men 
walking on each side of my Lord, to support him, if need were, and 
worthy Doctor Tusher with them. Little Frank and Harry rodo 
together at a foot pace. 

When we rode together home, the boy said ; “We met mamma, 
who was walking on the teriace with the Doctor, and papa 
fnghtened her, and told her you wore dead 

“That I was dead?” asks Hariy. 

“Yes. Papa says. ‘ Here’s poor Harry killed, ray dear;’ on 
which mamma gives a great scream , and oh, Harry 1 she drops 
down; and I thought she was dead too. And you never saw 
such a way as papa was in : ho swore one of his groat oaths : 
and he turned quite pale, and then he began to laugh some- 
how, and he told the Doctor to take his horse, and me to follow 
him; and we loft him. And I looked back, and saw him 
dashing water out of the fountain on to mamma. Oh, she was 
so frightened 1 

Musing upon this oiinous history — for ray Lord Mohun’s name 
was Henry too, and they called each other Frank and Harry often 
— and not a little disturbed and anxious, Esmond rode homo. His 
dear lady was on the t(irra<JO still, one of hor women with her, and 
my Lord no longer there. There are stops and a little door thonce 
down into the rotul My Lord passed, looking very ghastly, with 
a handkerchief over his lioail, and without his hat and ponwig, 
which a groom carried ; but his politeness did not desert him, and 
ho made a bow to the lady above. 

“ Thank Heaven, you are safe ^ ” she said. 

“ And so is Harry too, mamma,” says little Prank,— 
**hu25my 1” 
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Harry Esmond i?ot off tlio horse to nm to his mistress, as did 
little Frank, and one of the Krooms tcsik fhar««‘ of the two Is'iiste, 
while the other, hat and iieriwiK in hand, w'alked by my Lord’s 
bndle to the fnmt s»‘te, which lay half-a-mile away. 

“Oh my lioy > what a fright you huio given roe'” Lady 
Castlewood said, when Harry F^mond came up, greeting him with 
one of her shining looks, and a voice of tender welcome ; and she 
was so kind as to kiss the young man (’twas the second time she 
had so honoured him), and she walked into the house lietween him 
and her son, holding a hand of eaeh. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
m RIDE AFTER HIM TO LONDON 

A PTER a repose of a couple of days, the Lord Mohuu was so 
far recovered of lua hurt as to he able to announce his de- 
* partuie for the next inomin^^, when, accordingly, he took 
leave of Castlewood, pro])osing to ndc to London by easy stages, 
and ho two nights upon the road His host tieated him with a 
studied and ceremonious courtesy, cerUmly diiFerent from my Lord’s 
usual flank and careless demeanour; but there was no reason to 
suppose that the two lords parted otheiwise than good fnends, 
though Harry Esmond remarked that my Lord Viscount only saw 
his guest in (company with other poisons, and schemed to avoid lioing 
alone with lum. Nor did he lidc any distance with Lord Mohun, 
as his cuBtoin was with most of Ins friends, whom he was always 
eager to welc.ome and unwilling to lose, but contented himself, 
when his Lordship’s horses wcio aimounced, imd their owner ap- 
peared, booted for his journey, to take a (jourtt^ous leave of the 
ladies of Oastlewood, by following the Lord Mohun downstairs to 
his horsiis, and by bowing and wishing him a good-day in the 
courtyard. ** I shall see you in Loudon before very long, Mohun,” 
iny Lord said, with a smile; “wdion we will settle our jujcounts 
together.” 

** Do not lot them trouble you, Pnmk,” said the other good- 
naturedly, and holding out his hand, looked rather surprised at the 
grim and stately manner in which his host recoivcwl his parting 
salutation; an<l so, followed by his people, ho rode away. 

Harry Esmond was witness of the <loparturo. It was very 
different to my Lord’s <»oming, for which gi^eat prepamtmn htul Imen 
made (the oki house putting on its best apptjaiancc to welcotno its 
guest), and there was a siuhu^s and <'onstoint aliout all persons 
tliat day, which fillcMl Mr Esmtmd with ghwimy forelKwlings, and 
sad indefinite apprelieimions. Ijord Oastlewood stowl at the door 
watching hm guest jmd his people as they went out under the arch of 
the outer gate. When ho was there, Lord Mohun tunied once more ; 
my Lord ViH(50unt slowly raiscul his beaver and bowed. His fi«*e 
wore a peculiar livid look, Harry thought, He cursed and kicked 
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away hxB dogs, winch came jumping about him — then he walked 
up to the fountain m the centre of the (jourt, and leaned against a 
pillar and looked into the hasm As Esmond crossed over to his 
own room, late the chaplain’s, on the othtir side of the court, and 
turned to enter in at the low door, he saw Lady Oastlewood looking 
through the curtains of the great window <^f the drawing-room over- 
head, at my Loid ns he stood regarding the fountain There was 
in the court a peculiar silence somehow; and the sc(‘ne remained 
long in Esmond’s memoi y the sky bright overhead ; the buttresses 
of the building and the sundial cjasting shadow over the gilt memento 
mm'% insciibecl undtinieiith , the two <logs, a bla<»k greyhound and 
a spaniel nearly wliito, the one with his face up to the sun, and 
the other snuffing amongst the glass and stones, an<l my Lord 
leaning over the fountain, which was bubbling audibly. 'Tis simnge 
how that scene, and the sound of that fountain, remain fixed on 
the mc^mory of a man who 1ms beheld a lnmdr(*d sights of splendour, 
and danger too, of whi(*h he has kept no account. 

It was Lady Oastlewood- -she had >>oen laughing all tin*, morning, 
and especially gay and lively k*f<>re her husband and his gm^st 
who as s<K)n as the two gentlemen wont together from her room, 
ran to Harry, the expression of her ommtenanct^ quite cdianged now, 
and with a fae-e ancl eyes ftill of cmre, and said, “Follow them, 
Harry, I am sure something has gone wrong/* And so it was that 
Esmond was made an eiiv««wlrop|H3r at tins lady’s onhw : and retired 
to his own chainlM^r, to give himself time in truth to try and com^nmi* 
a story which would soothe his mistr<»iH, for lu* could not but have 
his own apprehension that some serious (|uarrel was landing lietween 
the two gentlemen. 

And now for several days the little com}>any at (iaHtIf‘wrKid 
sat at table as of evenings : this care, though unnmncsl and invisilde, 
iKsing nevertheless proscuit alway, in the minds of at least tliree 
porsems there. My Lord was (‘xccuKling gcmtle and kind. When- 
ever he quiitcKl the room, hte wife’s eyes followed him. He hehavi^l 
to her with a kind of mowniM eourtfisy and kindness renmrkable 
in one of his blunt ways and ordinary rough manner. He cmllwl 
her by her Christian name often and fondly, was vi*ry mil and 
pntlo with the childnm, i^iSHnally with the Inty, whom he did 
not love, and Ixmig lax alsmt ehureh gmi<*mlly, he went ildth«*r 
ami imrfonned all the olHet^s (down evtui tc» listimhig to 
Tosher’s wnnon) with grnit dcwitlon. 

“He xnmm his iwmi all night; what !s it? Henry, find out 
what it hi* I jidy OastlewcxKl said wmstantly to her yoimg deinmdant, 
“ He luis sent three letters to I/)ttdo»,” she said, another day* 
“Indeed, madani, they were to a lawyer,” Hariy answeiisl, 
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who knew of these letters, and had seen a part of the correspond- 
ence, which related to a new loan my Lord was raising ; and when 
the yonng man remonstrated with his patron, my Lord said he 
was only raising money to pay off an old debt on the property, 
which must be discharged/’ 

Regarding the money, Lady Oastlewood was not m the least 
anxious. Few fond women feel money-distressed ; indeed you ciui 
hardly give a woman a greater pleasure than to bid her pawn her 
diauioiuls foi the man she loves ^ and I remember heanng Mr. 
Congreve say of niy Lord Marlborough, that the reason why my 
Lord was so successful with women as a young man, was because 
ho took money of them. “There aic few men who will make 
such a sacrifice for them,” says Mr Congreve, who knew a part 
of the sex picjtty well 

Harry Esmond’s vacation was just over, and, as hath boon said, 
ho was preparing to return to the TJmversity for his last term 
before taking his degree and entering into the Church He had 
made up his mind for this office, not indeed with that reverence 
which Ixicomos a man about to enter upon a duty so holy, but 
with a worldly s])int of acquioscenco in the prudence of adopting 
that profession ibr his calling But his reasoning was that he 
owed all to tlie family of Castlewood, and loved bettor to lie near 
them than anywhere (dse in the world ; that he might be useful 
to his benefa<itors, who had the utmost confidence in him and afibc- 
tiou for him in return ; that he might aid in bringing up the young 
heir of the house and acting as his governor ; that he might con- 
tinue to be his dear patron’s and mistress’s friend aiwl twlviser, who 
both wore pleascid to say that they should ever look upon him as 
such ; and so, by making himself useM to those he loved best, he 
proposed to console himself for giving up any schemes of ambi- 
tion whicjli he might have had in lus own bosom. Indeed, his 
mistress had told him that she would not have him leave her ; and 
whatever she commanded was will to him. 

The Lady Oastlewood’s mind was greatly relieved in the last 
few days of this woll-remcmliered holiday time, by my Third’s 
announcing one morning, after the post had brought him letterw 
from London, in a <}areless tone, that the Lord Mohtm was gone 
to Paris, and was about to make a grotit jouniey in EurojKi ; ami 
though Lord Oastlewood’s own glcxim did not wear off, or his 
behaviour alter, yet this (wiuso of anxiety Ixiing removed from his 
lady’s mind, she Ix^n to Im more hopeful and easy in her spirits, 
stnvittg too, with all her heart, and by all the imnins of smithing 
in her power, to call back my Lord’s cheerfulness and dissii>ate 
his moody humour. 
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He accounted for it himself, by saying that he was out of 
healthy that he wanted to see his i»hysician, that he would go 
to London, and consult Di Cheyne. It was agreed that his 
Lordship and Hany Esmond should make the journey as far as 
London togethei , and of a Monday inoramg, the 11th of Ocitoher, 
m the year 1700, they set forwar<Is towards London on horseback. 
The day before being Sunday, and the rain pouring <lown, the 
family <hd not visit church , and at night my Lord read the service 
to his family very finely, and with a iieculmr sweetness and gravity 
— speaking the parting benediction, Harry thought, as solemn as 
evei he hoard it. And he kissed and embraced his wife and 
children before they went to their own chamhers with more fond- 
ness than ho was ordinarily wont to show, and with a solemnity 
and feeling of which they thought in after days with no small 
comfort. 

They took horse the next morning (after adwmx from the family 
as t(‘n(ler as on the night previous), lay that night on the road, 
and entered London at nightfall ; my Lord going to the ** Tmmi>et,” 
in the Oo(ikpit, Whitehall, a house used by the military in his time 
as a young man, and ac^customed by his I^ordship ever since. 

An hour after my Lonrs irnival (which showed that Ids visit 
had been arranged beforehand), my LortFs mm of business arrived 
from Gra/s Inn ; and thinking that his patron might wish to 1k> 
private with the lawyer, Esnmnd was for leaving tluun : but my 
Lord said his business was short ; introduasd Mr, Ksmimd imrticu- 
lady to the lawyer, who hml licen engaged for the family m the old 
lord^s time , who wud that he hail jaiid the money, m dt^sircd that 
day, to my liord Mohun himself, at his lodfpngs in liow Street ; 
that his Lordship liad expressed some sur|)rise, as it was not 
customary to employ lawyers, he said, in such tnmsai*tions Imtween 
men of honour ; but, ncvortlielcf^ he had nitumed my Lcml Vis- 
count’s note of hand, which he held at his client’s <hs|>oMition* 

“I thought the Lonl Mohun had been in Paris T” mini Mr. 
Esmond, in great alarm and astomshment. 

He is come \mk at my invitation,” said my I^ord Vkwmt. 
We have accounts to settle together.” 

** I pray Heaven they are over, sir,” says Esmond 

** Oh, quite,” replied the othw, kxiking hard at the young mam 
Ho was ratlier troublesome alsmt tliat money which I told you I 
had lost to him at play. And now ’tis j»aW, and we are quits 
on that score, and we shaE meet good ftienck again.” 

‘*My Lord,” cried out Esmond^ nm sum you are deedvlng 
me, and that there is a qnaml hetween the JUml Mohun and you.” 
Quarrel^pish 1 We shall sup together this very nigitti and 
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drink a bottle. Erery man is ill-humoured who loses such a sum 
as I have lost. But now ’tis paid, and my anger is gone with it,” 
‘'Where shall we sup, sir?” says Harry 
" We f Let some gentlemen wait till they are asked,” says my 
Lord Viscount, with a laugh. "You go to Duke Street, and see 
Mr Betterton You love the play, I know. Leave me to follow 
my own devices • and in the morning we’ll breakfast together, with 
what appetite we may, as the play says ” 

“ By G — ! my Lord, I will not leave you this night,” says^ 
Harry Esmond. “ I think I know the cause of your dispute. I 
swear to you ’tis nothing On the very day the accident befell 
Lord Mohnn, I was speaking to him about it. I know that nothing 
has passed but idle gallantry on his part ” 

“ You know that nothing has passed but idle gallantry between 
Lord Mohun and my wife,” says my Lord, in a thundering voice — 
“ you knew of this and did not tell me ? ” 

“ I knew more of it than my dear mistress did herself, sir — a 
thousand times moro. How was she, who was as innocent as a 
child, to know what was the meaning of the covert addresses of a 
villain ? ” 

“ A villain he is, you allow, and would have taken my wife 
away from me.” 

Sir, she is as pure as an angel,” cried young Esmond 
“Have I said a word against her?” shrieks out my Lord. 
“Did I over doubt that she was pure? It would have lieen the 
last day of her life when I did Do you fancy I think that she 
would go astray? No, she hasn’t passion enough for that. She 
neither sins nor forgives. I know her temper — and now Fve lost 
her, by Heaven I love her ten thousand times more than ever I 
did— yes, when she was young and as beautiful as an angel— when 
she smiled at me in her old father’s house, and used to lie in wait 
for mo there as I oamo from hunting — when I used to iling my 
head down on her little knees and cry like a child on her lap— and 
swear I would reform, and drink no more, and play no more, and 
follow women no moro ; when all the men of the Court used to l>e 
following her— when she usimI to look with her child more beautiftil, 
by George, thtm the Madonna m the Queen’s Chapel I am not 
good like her, I know it. Wlio is— by Heaven, who is? I tiwl 
and weaned her, I know tliafc very well I could not talk to 
her. You men of wit and liooks could do that, and I couldn’t -I 
felt I (jouldn’t. Wliy, when you was but a boy of jSftei I could 
hear you two together talking your poetry and your books till I 
was in such a lage that I was fit to strangle you. But you were 
always a good lad, Harry, and^ I loved you, ^ you know I did. And 
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I felt she didn’t belong to me: and the children don’t. And I 
besotted myself, and gambled, and drank, an<l took to all sorts of 
devilries out of despair and fury. And now conicb this Mohnn, an<l 
she likes him, I know she likes him.” 

‘‘Indeed, and on my soul, you aie wrong, wi,” Esmond mod. 

“She takes letteis from him,” cncs my Lord — “look here, 
Harry,” and he pulled out a paper with a brown stain of blood upon 
it. “It fell fiom him that day he wasn’t killed. C)ne of the 
grooms picked it up from the ground and gave it to me Here it 

is in their d d comedy jargon. ‘Divine Glonana— Why look 

so coldly on your slave who adores you ? Have you no compassion 
on the tortures you have seen me suffering? Do you vouchsafe no 
reply to billots that are written with the blood of my h<}art? * She 
had more letters from him.” 

“ But she answered none,” cncs Esmond. 

“That’s not Mohun’s fault,” says my Ijord, “and I will be 
revenged on him, as God’s in heaven, I will.” 

“ For a light word or two, will you risk your huly’s honour 
anti your family’s happiness, my Lt^rdt” Esmond hiteriiosed 
beseechingly. 

“ Psha 1 there sliall bo no question of my wife’s honour,” saitl 
my Lord ; wo can <iuamd oii plenty of grounds Inieldo- If I live, 
that villain will be punished ; if I fall, my family will Im only the 
better; there will only be a spendthrift the less to keep in tlm 
world : and Frank has liettor teaching than his father. My mind 
is made up, Harry F^smoud, and whatever the event is, I am tmsy 
about it. I leave my wife and you as guartlians to the rhildrcti,” 

Boeing that my Lonl was Ijent upon imrsuing this quarrel, an<l 
that no entreaties would draw him it, Harry Esmond (then of 
a hotter and more lmjK‘tuous nature than now, when care, and 
reflection, and grey hairs have calmed him) thought it was his duty 
to stand by his kind, generous jw^tron, and said, “My Lord, if yon 
are determined upon war, you must not go i»t<» it alone* Tis the 
duty of our house to stand by Its chief; and I should neither forgive 
myself nor you if you did not call me, or 1 should lie alisimt 
you at a moment of danger.” 

“Why, Harry, my poor l>oy, you are bre<l for a imnson,” imys 
my Lord, taking Esmond by tlm hand very kindly ; “and It were 
a great pity that you should meddle In the matter,” 

“Your r^mkhip thouglit of being a churchman rmce,” Harry 
answered, “ and your fldJhfsris orders did not prevent him fighting 
at Oastlewood a^nst the lioundiieads* Your enatnies are mine, 
sir ; I <mi use the foils, as you have indiflfereutly well, and 
don’t tidnk I shall }m aMd when the buttons $m taken off ’em.” 
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And then Harry explained, with some blushes and hesitation (for 
the matter was delicate, and he feared lest, by having put himstdf 
forwaid in the quarrel, h(' might have offended his patron), how he 
had himsolf expostulated with the Lord Mohun, and proposed to 
measure swords with him if need were, and ho could not Im^ got to 
withdraw peaceably in this dispute “And I should have beat 
him, sii,” says Harry, laughing “Ho never could parry that hotie 
1 brought fiom Cambndgo. Let us have half-an-hour of it, ami 
rehearse — I mn teach it your Lordship* ’tis the most dehctitii 
point in the world, and if you miss it, your adversary's swonl is 
through you.'^ 

“ By George, Harry, you ought to be the head of the houscj,’* 
says my Lord gloomily. “ You ha<l been a better Lord Oastlewood 
than a lazy sot like me,’^ he added, drawing his hand across his 
eyes, and surveying his kinsman with very kind and affectionate 
glances. 

“Let us take om coats off and have haJf-an-hour^s practice 
before nightfall,” says Harry, aftei thankfully grasiimg his patron's 
manly hand. 

“You arc but a little bit of a lad,” says my L(»rd gocnl- 
hnmouredly ; “but, in faith, I believe you (souhl do for that fellow. 
No, my boy,” he continued, “Til have none of your feints and 
tri(?ks of stalibing : I can use my sword pretty well too, and will 
fight my own ((uarrel my own way.” 

“ But I shall bo by to see fair play 1 ” ones Harry. 

“ Yos, God bhiss you — ^you shall be by.” 

“ When is it, sir ? ” says Harry, for he saw that the matter had 
been arranged pnvately and beforehand by my Lord. 

“ 'Tis arranged thus ; I sent off a courier to Jack Westbury to 
say that I wanM him specially. He knows for what, end will lie 
hero presently, and drink part of tliat bottle of sack. Then we 
shall go to the theatre in Duke Street, whore we shall meet Mohun ; 
and then we shall all go sup at the ‘Rose' or the ‘Greyhound,' 
Then we shall call for cards, and there will be probably a diflVrcnct^ 
over the (sards — and then, G(kI help uh I— either a wicked villain 
and traitor shall go out of the world, or a imr worthless devil, tiiat 
doesn't care to remain m it. I am better away, Hal- my wife will 
bo all the happier when I am gone,” says my Lord, with a gnsm, 
tiiat tore the heart of Harry Esmond, so that he fairly broke into 
a soil over his patron's kind hand. 

“ The business was talked over with Mohun liefore lie left^ home 
—Oastlewood I mean "'—my Lonl went on. “ I hxik the letl^ in to 
him, whujh I had read, and I charged him with his villainy, and he 
could make no denial of it, only he said tiiat my wife was inuoconi” 
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“ And so she is ; before Heaven, my Lord, she is > ” cries Harry. 

“ No doubt, no doubt. They always are,” says my Lord. “ No 
doubt, when she heard ho was killed, she fainted from accident.” 

“ But, my Lord, my name is Harry,” eruid out Esmond, Imniing 
red. “ You told my Lady, ‘ Harry was killed i ’ ” 

“ Damnation ' shall I light you too ? ” shouts my Loid in a fury 
“ Arc you, you little serpent, warmed by iny fire, going to sting 
— No, my boy, you’re an honest boy, you aie a gwal luij *’ 
(And hero he bioko from rage into tears even more cruel to see ) 
“ You are an honest Iwy, anil 1 love you , and, by heavens, I am 
so wi etched that I don’t caio what swoid it is that ends me Stop, 
here’s Jack Westbuiy. Well, Jack ! Welcome, old Iniy ! This is 
my kinsman, Hany Esmond.” 

“Who brought your bowls for you at C'astlewoiKl, sii,” says 
Harry, bowing; and the throe gentlemen sat down and drank of 
that Isittle of sack which was prejaired for them. 

“Ilaiiy is number three,” says my Lord, “You nemln’t be 
afraid of him. Jack.” And the Colonel gave a lisik, as mueh as to 
say, “ Indeed, ho don’t lisik as if I need.” And then my ls«d ex- 
plained what ho liad only told by hints lieforo. When he (juarTelled 
with Lord Mohun ho was indebted to his Isinlship in a sum of six- 
teen hundred immids, for which Lonl Mohun said ho jm>iK»ied to 
wait until my Liml Viscount should pay him. My Ijiml Imil raiwil 
the sixteen hundred pounds and sent them to Lord Muhim that 
tn nmmg , and lioforo quitting homo l««l put his affairs into onler, 
and was now iiiiite roniiy to aHde the issue of the quarrel 

When wo hwl drunk a couple of bottles of suck, a coai-h was 
called, and the three genfcloiuen went to tlio Duke’s Play-house, as 
agrooil The play was one of Mr. Wycherley’s Ixive in a Wowi.” 

Harry Esmond has tliought of tluit play ever since with a kind 
of terror, and of Mrs. Bnaiegirdlo, the actross who perfonnetl the 
girl’s port in the comedy. She was disguised as a i«ge, and mmo 
and stood before the gentlemen as they sat on the stage, «id looked 
over her shoulder wiA a jiair of arch bliKtk eyes, and laugheti at my 
Lonl, and askml what idled the gentleman from the eoimtry, and 
had he luul IhuI news from Bullodk foirl 

Between the acts of the play ttie gimtlomen crossed over and 
conversed freely. There were two of Lord Mohuu’s i»rty, (laptain 
Macartney, In a military luibit, and a gentleman in a suit of blue 
velvet Mid silver in a frit periwig, with a rich Ml of jaiint of Vimtee 
laoe my Ixird the Earl of Warwick and Holland. My Lwri liad 
a paper of oranges, whloh he ate and offered to the aotresses, joking 
with them. And Mrs. BnM^nUe> when my Lord Mohun said 
something rude, tamed on hiiojutd asked him what be did there, 
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and whether he and his friends had come to stab anybody else, as 
they did pooi Will Mountfoixn My Lord’s dark face grew darker 
at this taunt, and wore a mischievous, fatal look They that saw it 
remeinl)6red it, and said so afteiward 

When the play was ended the two paities joined company ; and 
my Loid Oastlewood then proposed that they should go to a tavern 
and sup. Lockit’s, the “ Greyhound,” m Ohanng Cross, was the 
house selected All six marched together that way , the three lords 
going ahead, Lord Mohun’s captain, and Colonel Wostbury, and 
Harry Esmond walking behind them As they walked, Westbury 
told Harry Esmond about his old fiiend Dick the Scholar, who had 
got promotion, and was Cornet of the Guaids, and had wrote a book 
called the “ Chnstian Hero,” and had all the Guards to laugh at 
him for his pains, for the Christian Hero was breaking the com- 
mandments constantly, Westbury said, and had fought one or two 
duels already. And, m a lower tone, Westbury besought young 
Mr. Esmond to take no part m the quarrel. There was no need 
for more seconds than one,” said the Colonel, ‘‘and the Captain or 
Lord Warwick might cjisily withdraw.” But Harry said no; he 
was bent on going through with the business. Indeed, he h^ a 
plan in his head, which, he thought, might prevent my Lord 
Viscount from engaging. 

They went in at the bar of the tavern, and desired a private 
room and wmo and cards, and when the drawer had brought these, 
they began to drink and call healths, and as long as the servants 
were in the room appeared very MemUy. 

Harry Esmond’s plan was no other than to engage in talk 
with Lord Mohuu, to msult him, and so get the first of tlxo quarrel. 
So when cards wore proposed lie offered to i)lay. “Psha!” 
says my Lord Moiiun (whether wishing to save Harry, or not 
choosing to try the hoU& <U it is not to be known); “young 

gentlemen from College should not play these stakes. You are too 
young.” 

“ Who dares say I am too young 1 ” broke out Harry “ Is your 
Lordship afraid?” 

“ Afraid 1 ” cries out Mohun. 

But my good Lord Viscount saw the move, “ 111 play you for 
ten moidores, Mohun,” says ho. “ You silly boy, we don’t play for 
groats here as you do at Uambndge.” And Harry, who had no such 
sum in his pocket (for his lialf-yeax’s salary was always pretty well 
spent before it was due), fell back with rage an<l vexation m his 
heart that he hiwl not money enough fco stake. 

“Ill stiiko the young gentleman a crown,” says the fjord 
Mohun’s captain. 
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‘‘I thought crowns were rather scaice witli the genthnnen of the 
army,” says Haiiy 

“ Do they lurch at (’ollege?” says the (la]>tain 

"‘They huch fools/’ says TIairy, “and they cane bullies, and 
tlicy fling pui>pies into tin', water.” 

‘‘Faith, then, there’s some escapes drowning,” says tlie Captain, 
who was an Iiishman , and all the g<*ntlenien liegau to laugh, aii<l 
made poor Hairy only more angry. 

My Lord Molum presently smiflbd a candle. It w-as when the 
draw’-ers brought in fresh bottles ami glasses and w'eie in the room - 
on which my Lord Viscount said, “ The deu(‘o take you, Mohitn, how 
damned awkwaul you are 1 Light the ean<l1e, you drawer ” 

“Damned awkward is a damned awkward cKpiehSion, my Lord,” 
says the other, “Towui geuthmien don’t us(‘ smb w^onls -or ask 
pardon if they do.” 

“I’m ii country gcuitlcman,” says my I^oid Viscount. 

“I see it by yoiu manner,” siiys my Lord Mohan. “No umn 
shall say damned awkward to me.” 

“I fling the worils in your face, m> iic^rd,” says th«i othei ; 
“shall I send the cards t(Ki?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! hefcm* the servants?” cry out Colonel 
Wostbury and my Lord Warwick in a breath, The drawers go out of 
the room hastily. Tiiey t<dl the jmople Indow of the <iimiTeI uiwtairs. 

“Enough has liccu said,” says Colonel W<*Htbury. “ Will your 
Lordships meet to-mon*ow morning?” 

“Will my Lord OastlewiKMl withdraw his wwls ?” «mkH th<i Earl 
of Warwick. 

‘My Lord OastlewmHl will Is* first,” wiys C(»Iomd West- 

bury, 

“Then we have nothing for it. Take noti(»o, gentlcnam, there 
liavo been outrageous words --rerpamtion «sk<«l and refuse*!!.” 

“ And refused,” says my Lord Castlew<Kwl, putting on his liat, 
“Where shall the meeting Ihj? and when?” 

“Since my Lord refuw*s mo witMurtion, whhdi I rleeply regret, 
there is no time so go(Ml as now,” says my Uinl Molum. “ Let m 
have chairs and go to Leicester Field.” 

“Are your Lordship and T to have thi) honour of exelianglng a 
pass or two ? ” says Colonel Westbury, with a low bow to my 
of Warwick and Htdland. 

“It is an honour for me,” miys my I^onl, with a pn»fotmd 
congee, “to be rnatclusl with a gisntleman who him \mn at Motm 
and Namur.” 

“Will your lieverenee pemit tm to give ymi a lesson I” says 
the Captain, 
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“ Nay, nay, gentlemen, two on a side are plenty,” says Harry’s 
patron “Spaic the boy, Captain Macartney,” and he shook 
Hairy’s hand —for the last time, save one, in his life 

At the ])ai of the tavern all the gentlemen stopped, and my 
LokI Viscount said, laughing, to the barwoman, that those cards 
set people sadly a-<iuarrelling , but that the dispute was ovei now, 
and the parties wck* all going away to my Lmd Mohun’s house in 
Bow Street, to dnnk a bottle more bcfoic going to bed 

A half-dozen of chaim were now called, and the six gentlemen 
stepping into them, the word was privately given to the chairmen 
to go to Leici'stei Field, where the gentlemen wcie set down opposite 
the ‘‘ Standard Tavern ” It was midnight, and the town was a-bed 
by this time, and only a few lights in tlie windows of the houses , 
but the night was bnglit enough for the unhappy puipose which 
the disputants (*{une about ; and so all six entered into that fatal 
siiuare, the <*haiim(‘u standing without the railing and keeping the 
gate, lest any persons should <listur]) the meeting 

All that happened there hath boon matter of puldic notoriety, 
and iH recorded, for warning to lawless men, m the annals of our 
country. After being (iugaged for not more than a couple of minutes, 
m Hany Ksmond thought (though Ixmig ocjcupiod at the time with 
his own iwlveisary’s fMimt, wlmdi uas a<?tive, he may not have taken 
a go()(l note of time), a (jry from the (jhairmon witliout, who were 
smoking then piptis, ami loaning over the railings of the field as 
they watcihed tlie dim (tombat within, announced that some catas- 
trophe had happened, which caused EKiuond to drop his sword and 
look round, at whicjh moment his enemy wounded him in the right 
hand. But the young man did not luutd this hurt much, and mn 
up to the pla(?e wliere lie saw Ins d(‘ar master was down. 

My Lord Molum was standing over him. 

**Aro you much hurt, Fmnk?” he asked in a hollow voice. 

** I believe I’m a d(«wl man,” my Lord said from the ground. 
^*No, no, not so,” says the other; ^^aml I call Cksl to witne^, 
Frank Esmond, that I would have asked your pawlon, had you but 
given mo a chance. In— in the first (mm of our Ming out, I 
swear that no one was to blame but me, and — and ttsat my 
Lady ” 

Hush ! ” says my poor Lonl Viscjount, lifting himj^elf on his 
elbow and speaking faintly. **’Tw^ls a dispute alicmt the («irds 
the cursed cards. Harry my hoy, are you woundal, too? Ood 
lielp thee I I loved theti, Harry, and thou must wateli over my 
little Frank and- and carry this little heart to my wife.” 

And here my dear Lord felt in his breast for a locket he wore 
there, and, in the act, fell back fainting. 
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We were all at this tenified, thinking him deatl; but EBninnd 
ajid Colonel Westbury hade the chiunnen come into the field , ami 
so ray Lord was earned to one Mr. Aiincs, a surgeon, in Long Aeie, 
who kept a bath, and thcie the house was wakened up, and the 
victim of tins (juatrel earned in 

My Lord Viscount was put to lied, and his wound looked to by 
the surgeon, who seenied Isith kind and skilful. When he hail 
looked to niy Lord, he bandagetl up Harry Ksmond’s hand (who, 
from loss of blood, had faintml too, in the house, and may have been 
some time unconscious) ; and when the young man came to himself 
you may be sure he eagerly asked what news there was of his dear 
patron; on which the surgeon carried him to the iwim where the 
Lord Castlewood lay; who had alreaily sent for a priest, and 
desired earnestly, they said, to speak with his kiiisimiii. Ho was 
lying on a bed, very pale and ghastly, with that fixed, fatal look in 
his eyes, which betokens death ; mid faintly Is-ckoniiig all the other 
persons away fioiii him with his hand, and crying out “Only Huny 
Esmond,” the hand fell powerless down on the coverlet, as Harry 
came forward, and knelt down and kisseil it. 

“Thou art all but a priest, Harry,” my Lord Vmmnt gas|>cd 
out, with a &int smile, and pressure of his eold hand. “Are they 
all gone t Let mo make thee a death-bed confession.” 

And with sacred Death waiting, as it were, at the Is-d-fmit, as 
an awful witness of his words, the poor dying soul gaspeil out his 
last wishes in rosiioct of his family;, his humble profaision of 
contrition for his faults ; -ami his charity towards the world ho 
was leaving. Some things he said concomed Harry Ksraond ns 
mucli as they astonished liim. And my Isml Viscount, sinking 
visibly, was in the midst of these strange confessions, wlien the 
ecolesmstie for whom my Lord hml sent, Mr. Atterlrary, arrivwl. 

This gentlomam had renchisl to no great chnrch dignity as yst, 
but was only preacher at St. Bride’s, drawing all the town thithei 
by his eloquent setmonii. Ho was godson to my Lord, who had 
^n pupil to his fiither; had pdd a visit to (Juatlcwoml from 
Oxford more than oneo ; and it was by his advice, I think, that 
Harry Esmond was sent to Oambriilge, ratlior tluin to Oxfotri, of 
which place Mr. Attorbury, thouj^ a distinguished momliw, spoke 
but ill. 

Our raMBongor found the good priest already at his Isioks at 
five ©’dock in the morning, and he Mowed the man eiwrly to the 
house where my poor Ixinl Viscount lay— Esmond watching him, 
awl taking his dying words ftttm his mouth. 

My Loid, hearing of Mr. Attorbury’a arrival, ami squetering 
ft aftindy ftiftkcHl to tio iilotio with tho } find Knufoiul 
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left them tbeie for this solemn interview. You may be sure that 
his own piayeis and gnef accompanied that dying benefactor My 
Loid had said to him tliat whicli confounded the young man — 
iidonned him of a secict which greatly concerned him Indeed, 
after heanng it, he had had good cause for doubt and dismay , for 
menial angmsli as well as lesolution While the colloipiy between 
Mr Atteilmry and ins dying penitent took place within, an 
immeiiHC (‘oiitest of perplexity was agitating Loid Castlewood's 
young compumon. 

At the cud of an hour — it may be moie— Mi. Atterbury came 
out of the loom, looking very liaid at Esmond, and holding a 
pajier, 

‘*He is on the brink of God's awful judgment,” the pnest 
whispered. “ He has made his bie>ast clean to me. He forgives 
and l)Gliev(*s, and makes restitution Shall it be m public^ Shall 
we (jail a witness to sign xtl ” 

“ God knows,” sobbed out the young man, my dearest Lord 
has only done me kindness all his life ” 

The pru'st put the paper into Esmond’s hand. He looked at it 
It swam Ixdbrc his eycis 

’Tis a confession,” he said. 

as you please,” said Mr. Atterbury. 

There was a fire in the room, wheni the cloths were drying for 
the baths, and tlicre lay a heap in a corner, saturate^l with the IiIockI 
of my dear Lord's Inuly. Esnumd went to the fire, ami tiirew the 
I«iper into it. 'Twas a great chimney with glajzed Dutch tiles. 
How we rememlior such trifles ui such awful moments I —the scrap 
of tiio lHx>k that we have road m a great grief— the taste of tliat 
last dish that wo have i*at(‘n licfore a duel, or some such supn^mo 
mootag or parting. On the Dttt(jh tiles at the bagnio was a rmle 
picture representing Jmiob in hairy gloves, cheating Isaac of Esau's 
birthright The buniing paper lighted it up. 

’Tis only a (sonfossiou, Mr. Atterbury,” said the young man. 
He loaned his hoa<l against the mantdpioce : a burst of tears came 
to his oyea They wer^j the first he had shod as he sat by his lord, 
scared by this mlamity, and more yet by what the poor dying 
gcutleman bid told him, and shocked to think that ho should 
bo the agent of brin^dng this double misfortune on thosij he 
loved Ixjst 

<<Let us go to him,” said Mr. Esmond, And accordingly they 
w<‘nt into the next chamlier, where by this time the <luwn had 
broke, wlu(‘h showed my Lord's iialo fm) and wild apiKsallng 
eyes, that wore that awM fatal look of (‘oming dissolution. The 
surgeon was with him. He wont into the cliamlier us Atterbury 
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came out thence My Lord Viscount turned round his sick eyes 
towaids Esmond. It choked the other to hear tlmt rattUs in 
his throat 

Lord Viscount,’^ says Mr. Atterhury, “Mi. Esmond wants 
no witnesses, and hath burned the |)ai>c*i ” 

“My dealest master Esmond said, kneolin;( down, and takin^ 
his haiKl and kissni;^ it 

My Lord Viscount s|>nui)i< up in his }s*d, and iliuiK his arms 

round Esmond “God hi — bless ^vas all he said. The Idotwl 

ruslied fiom his mouth, (IoIukuik the youii^r man My dcansst Lord 
was no m(jre H(‘ was >conc with a blessin;' on his hps, and l<»vo 
and repentan(‘o and kindness in his manly h(*art. 

“Benedn‘ti iKmcdimites,” says Mr Att<‘i]>ury, and the >oun^^ 
man, kneelin^^ at the beilside, ^rosined out an “Amen.” 

“Win) sliall take the news to hei^” was Mr. EsmoiKPs next 
thou/^ht. And on this h<‘* besou^^ht Mr. Atteilmry to Ihmi tin* 
tidings to Oastlewood He eould not fa<’e his nnstress himself with 
those di’eadful news, Mr. Atterbury complying? kindly, Esmond 
wiit a hasty note on hm tabledsHik to my fiOtd*« man, biddim^ him 
jiijet the horses for Mr. Atterbury, aind ride with liim, and send 
Esmond’s own valise to the Gatehouse pnson, whither lie resr»!ve»d 
to go and give himself up. 
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BOOK II 

CONTAINS MR ESMOND’S MILITARY LIFE, AND OTHER 
MATTERS APPERTAINING TO THE ESMOND FAMILY 

CHAPTER I 

I AM IN PRISON, AND VlSllED, BUT NOT CONSOLED THERE 

T hose nuiy who have ftceii death uiitnnely fitnkc 

down |H‘r»()ii8 leveml and Iwloved, and know how tmavailmg 
(jonwdation ih, what was Hairy Eninond^s anguish after being 
an aetor in tliat ghastly midnight s<*ene of blood and homicide. Ho 
could not, he felt, have facuul his dear mistress, and told hci that 
story. He was thankful that kind Atterbury (umsimtiul to bnuik 
the sad news to her , but, besides his gru^ which he took into 
prison with him, he hiwl that in his heart wlmdi secretly cheered 
and consoled him, 

A great seenst hiwl told to Esmond by his unhaj)py stricken 
kinsman, lying on his d<‘ath4)C(L W<u*c he to disclose it, as in 
equity and honour )u‘ might do, the discurnTy would but bring 
greater grief upon those wlmm ho loved b<‘st in the world, and who 
were sad enough already. Should he bring down shame and per- 
plexity upon all those beings to whom he was attiicheil by so many 
tender bios of afhHjtion and gratituiic ? degnule his father's widow t 
impeach and sully his father's and kinsman's honour? and for what? 
For a liarren title, to lie worn at the expense of an innoecmt boy, 
the sou of his dearest iKinefimiress. Ho ha<l dolmtcd this matter in 
his eoiiflcionce, whilst his iK»or lonl was imiking his dying confession. 
On one side wore ambition, temptation, justice even; but love, 
gnititude, and jldelity pleiwled on the other. And when the struggle 
was over in Harry's mind, a glow of righteous happiness filled it ; 
and it was with grateftil t(ttirs in his eyes that he niturned thanks 
to (b)d for that decision whkdi ho had l) 0 (m tmablcd to make. 

** When r was denied by my own blood," thought he, ** these 
dearest friends ret»eived and cherished me* When I was a nameless 
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oiphan myself, and nec(l(‘(l a protector, I found one m yondoi kind 
soul, wlio has gone to his a(*.count repenting of the innocent wrong 
he has done ” 

And with this consoling thought he went away to give hiinself 
up at the pnson, after kissing the cold li])s of Ins benefactor. 

It was on the thud day after he had come to the Gatehouse 
prison (where he lay in no small pain fiom his wound, which m- 
fiamed and a(died seveiely), and with those ih<»ughts and resolutions 
that have been just spoke of, to depress, and yet to console him, 
that H. Esmond’s keej»ei came ami told him that a visitor wiis 
asking foi him, and though he could imt set* her face, which was 
enveloped in a black IkwxI, her wlmle %uic, too, b(‘ing veiled and 
covered with th() d(‘(‘pCKt mounnng, ^^smond knew at once that his 
visitoi was hiB (leal mistress. 

Ho got up fiom his bed, where he w'as l>ing, Ixnng veiy weak ; 
and advamnng towards luir as tiie udinng ke(‘pcr shut th<^. door 
upon him and his gn(‘st in that sad i>lac(‘, he put forw'uid his kft 
hand (foi the right was wounded and bandaged), and he woubl 
have taken that kind one of his miHin*HH, whlcii had d(»ne so many 
otHces of fneiulship for him foi so many y(*ui's. 

But the Lady (lastlewo(Kl W(*nt Imck from him, putting luick 
her hood, and leaning against the great Htanehioned door which the 
gaoler had just (doscMl uptm them. Her face was ghastly white, as 
Esmond saw it, looking from the hmsl ; and her (‘.yes, orfliiiarily so 
sweet and tender, were fixed on him with sueh a tragic glanc<? of 
woo and anger, as (jaused th(^ young man, unnecnisttaned to unkind- 
ness from that person, to avt*rt lus own ghuu*(*s fnjin h(‘r 

‘^And this, Mr. Esmond,” she Haul, *‘iH where I mn* you; and 
^tis to this you have brought me I ” 

You httv(s (’ome to (jouhoIc me in my (calamity, madam,’* mid 
be (though, in truth, h(\ scarce, knew how to address her, his 
emotions at Iwholding her so over|Kiwcml him). 

She advanaul a little, but stood silent and trembling, kniklng 
out at him li'om her black (ImpericH, with her small white hands 
cksped together, and (piivering Him and hollow cyirn. 

‘^Not to reproach me,” he cowtiuu(*d after a pause. “ My grief 
is sufficient as it is.” 

**Take laick your Irnnd - do not touch iw» wdth it !” she 
Look 1 there’s bkK»d on it I ” 

‘‘I wish timy Inul taken it all,” anid Esmond; you m 
unkhul to me.” 

Wlmro IS my huslmnd?” she lm*k<* out. “ Give me imek my 
hnsliarid, Hcmry 1 Why did you stand by at midnight and him 
mitt'dercd? Why did the traitor <}S(*apc who did iti You, the 
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champion of oui house, who offered to die for us » You that he 
loved and trusted, and to whom I confided him — you that vowed 
devotion arwl ^j^uatitude, and I believed you — yes, I believed you — 
why arc you here, and my noble Fiancis gone *2 Why did you come 
among us*? You have only bi ought us grief and soirow; and 
lepontauce, bittei, bitter repentance, as a return for our love and 
kindneRs. Did I ever do you a wrong, Henry? You weie but an 
orphan chihl when I first saw you — when lie fiist saw you, who was 
so good, and noble, and trusting He would have had you sent 
away, but, lik(' a foolish woman, I besought him to let you stay 
And you pretendt'd to love us, and we bedieved you — and you m^ide 
our hous(i wretched, and my Imsband’s lieait went from mo . and I 
lost him iliiough you — I lost him- —the husband of my youth, I say. 
I worshi]>|)ed him* you know I worslupped him— and he was 
changed to me. He wjis no imn’e my Fiancis of old — my deai, dear 
soldier. He hmul tn<5 befoio ho saw you, and I loved him Oh, 
(hxl is iny witneiiH how I lovixl him * Wliy did he not simd you 
from anit)ng us? Twas <mly his kmdn(‘ss, that could refuse me 
nothing then And, young as you wei(‘ y<‘s, and weak and alone 
-tlioH* was (‘vil, I knew theie was (*vil m keeping you* I read it 
in your face and eyes. T saw that tli(‘y boded liana to us and it 
came, 1 knew it w’ould. Why did you not die wlu‘n you had the 
smallpoA.— and I came myself and watched you, ami you didn’t 
know me in your (lehnum--aml you called out for im^ though I 
wiiK there at your shlo? All that has liappened Huim was a just 
judgment on my wicked heart— ‘my wickexl jealous luttirt. Oh, I 
am punished awfiilly jiunished ! My Imsliand lies in hm blood - 
murdenul for <Iefeuding nu*, my kind, kind, ginnsrous lord and you 
wore by, and you let liim dies flenry 

Tliose words, utten^d in the wildnesH of lu»r grad* by one who 
w*iH onlinarily fpiii^t, and spoke seldom exeet^t with a gentle mih 
anil a soothing tone, rung in Ksminurs i^ar ; anil ’tis said that ho 
repeated many of them in the fewer into which h(» now foil from his 
wound, and perhaps fVom tho emotion which such passionate, un- 
deserved upbraidings e^uwxl him. U se^smed jis if his vety sa(^rifleo« 
and love for this lady and her family were to turn to evil and 
reproiich : m if his pr<»seu(w* amongst tlunu Wfui inih^sd a cause of 
grief, and the continuance of his life but woe and bittenoss to theirs. 
As tho Liuly Oiistlewood spoke Inttidy, mpidly, without a tear, 
he never offeied a word of npiml or remonstmniie i but sat at the 
foot of his prison IhwI, stricken mily with the more pain at thinking 
it was that soft and lieliwcxl hand which should stab him so itnielly, 
and piJWorlesH against her fiital scirrow. iJer words m she spoke 
struck the chords of aU his memory, mid the whole of his boyhood 
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and youth paased within him , whilst his lady, so fond and gentle 
hut yesterday — this good angel whom he had loved and woi shipped - 
stood before him, jmrsning him with keen *wordb and aHpe(*t malign 
I wish I weie in my Lord's place/* he gioancd out It was 
not my fault that I was not there, madam But Fate is stiongcr 
than all of ns, and willed what has eome to }>ass. It had Ikjcu Initter 
for me to have died when I had the illness ** 

“Yes, Homy,” said she — and as she s|>oke she looked at him 
with a glance that wtis at once s<» fond ancl so stul, that the young 
man, tossing up his arms, \^ildly fell buck, hiding his h(*ud in the 
coverlet of the bed. As he tinned he struck against the wall with 
his wounded hand, displaxaiig the ligatun* ; and h(‘ felt the blood 
rushing again funn the wound. He lemembered feeling a Heer(‘t 
pleasmo at the mtcident and thinking, “Bupin^se I were to end 
now, who would grieve for me?” 

This Inunonhage, or the gnef and despair in which the luckless 
young man was at tin* tiim* of the accidiait, must havt* hi ought on 
a deliqmum priJMently , for he had scarce any recollection afterwards, 
sa\e of some one, his mistress proliably, seissing his hand and then 
of the busrdng noise in his caw as he awoke, with two or thre»e 
poisons of the prison arouiul his Ja«l, wiiereon he lay m a |kk*I of 
blood from his nnn. 

It was now bandaged up again by the prison surgeon, who 
happcmwl to lie in the place ; and the govenifir's wife anri servant, 
kmd people botli, were witli the |«itient Esmond saw his mistrehs 
still in the room when he iiwiiko from his tmnens ; but she went 
away without a word ; though the governor's wfh* told him tiinfc she 
sat in her room for some time aiWward, and dul not leave the 
prison until she heard that Esmond was likely to <h» well 

Lays afterwards, when Esmond whs brought out of a fever 
which he ha<d, and which attiwkod him that night pwtty shiirply* 
the honest k(‘opor*H with brought her |iatient a bariflkerchii^f fresh 
washed and ironed, and at the (*omer of which ho nniogniml his 
mistress's well-known cipher and vknaintfss's crown. “ Tlio lady 
had bound it round his arm when ho fafnt«*d, and Isforc she <idh'd 
forhdp,” the kcctmr's wife said. ‘‘Poor lady! she trsik on mwlly 
about her huslsmfl He has IsMin Imried tcHky, and a many of the 
mmim ()( the noliility went with him — ^my Ijcmi Marlkfrtmgh's 
and my lx»rd Hundcrlamrs, and many of the ofHcew of the Guawls, 
in whicdi he serv(«l in the ohl King's time ; and my bwiy tms 
with her two children to the King at Kimsiugion, and asked for 
justlti^ against my Lord Mohim, who is in hifling, luid my Isird 
the Karl of Warwick and KoBand, wlio is ready to give bimsedf 
up and take his trial'* 
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Such was the nows, couj)le(l with assertions about her own 
honesty and that of MoUy her niaicl, who would never have stolen 
a ccitain tiumpciy gold sleeve-button of Mr. Esmond’s that was 
missing after Ins faintmg-fit, that the keeper’s wife brought to her 
lodgei His thoughts followed to that untimely grave the biavo 
heart, tlie kind fiiend, the gallant gentleman, honest of word and 
generous of thought if feeble of puiposc (but are his botteis mu<*h 
stionger than he?), who had given him bicad and shelter when he 
had none , home and love when he iie(3ded them ^ and who, if he 
had kept one vital secret from him, had done that of which he 
repented cie dying — a wiong indeed, but one followed by romoise, 
and occasioned by almost iiiesistiblc tomjitation. 

Esmond took the handkei<*liief when his nurse left him, and 
very likely kissed it, and looked at the baulde eml)toul<u(‘d in the 
coinei *‘Tt has cost thee giief enough,” ho thought, *‘deai lady, 
so loving and so teudcT Shall I take it fiom tliee and thy 
children? No, luwoi • Keep it, and weai it, my little Frank, 
my pretty Iwiy 1 If I <!amiot make a name foi myscjlf, I can die 
without one. Some <lay, whim my deal mistress sees my luiart, 
T shall be riglit(‘d , or if not heie or now, why, elsewhere, where 
Honour doth not follow us, Init where Lo\<‘ leigns ]>erpetual.” 

’Tis n{U‘dIi*HH to relate hei(», as the reports of th(3 lawyers already 
have clironi(?led th(*m, th(^ particulais or issue of that trial whi(‘h 
ensued uiwm my Lord Ojistlewood’s melancholy homicide. Of the 
two lords engaged in that mul matto, the siMumd, my Lord the 
Earl of Warwick ami Holland, who luwl bt^on (ingag(‘d with (iolonel 
Westbury, and wounded by him, was found not guilty by his iieois, 
before whom Iw. was tricKi (under the pt(3sidence of the fiord 
Steward, Lor<l Sonu*rK) ; ami the principal, th<3 Lor<l Mohun, kung 
found guilty of th<3 mansluughk^r (which, indecul, was fenced upon 
him, ami of which he rc^pented most sincerely), plemled his clergy, 
and SI) was dischmged witliout any penalty The widow of tlui 
slam nohlemim, tis it was tohl us in prison, showed an exiraonlinary 
spirit; and, though she had to wait for ten years b(*foro her son 
was old enough to <tompuss it, deokrod she would have revenge of 
h(*x hushand’s murderer. Ho mucli and suddenly hml grii^f, angiT, 
and misfortune appcninnl to change her. But fortune, gotsl or ill, 
as I take it, does not tdiauge men and women. It but (lev<‘Ioj)s 
their ehanmter. As ihens am a thousand thoughts lying within 
a man that he dtKis not know till he hikes up the pim h> writ4*, 
so the heart is a setTct even to liim (or her) who fms it in his 
own bre^iHi. Who hath not found himsidr surprised into revtmge, 
or motion, or passion, for gcswl or evil, whi^reof the siumIk lay within 
him, latent and iinsusiioekwl, until the ocenmou (aUhnl them forth ? 
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With the death of her lord, a change seemed to <;ome over the 'whole 
conduct and mind of Lady Oastlewood , hut of this we shall H|>eak 
m the nght setison and anon 

The loids l)eing tned then l>efore their peers at Westminsf (‘r, 
according to their pn'vilege, being brought from the Tr)wer with 
state piocessions and barges, and acc'onipauied by lieutenants and 
axemen, the commoners engaged in that melancholy fiay took their 
tnal at Newgate, as l)ecame them , and, kdng all found guilty, 
pleaded likewise their bemefit of clergy. The scnten(*e, as we all 
know m these cases, is, that the cnli)nt ln»8 a yi*4n in pnson, or 
during the King's pleasuie, and is bunied in the, h4in<l, or only 
stamped with a (*old iron , oi this part of the punishment is alto- 
gethci remitted at the gia<'e of tin* Hovereign. Bo Hairy JK^nauHl 
found himself a ciiminal and a pristmer at twiKUid-twtaity >cai« 
old; as for the two eoloiuds, his eomuukv, th(*y ttw^k the matter 
very lightly. Duelling was a {wirt of tlu‘ir buhuu‘hH, and th<‘y 
could not in honour refuse any invitatams of that soit 

But the case was different with Mr. IiIsiikhkI His life was 
changed by that stroke of the swonl whieh liestroyed his kintl 
patron's. As he lay in prison, old Doctor Tusher fell ill ami tliml ; 
and Lady Oastlewood apiwinted Tliomas Tusher to the vamt living; 
about the filing of which she htul a thoummd times fondly talked 
to Harry Esmond ; how they never should part ; how he sliould 
educate her kiy, how to Im a country clergyman, like saintly 
George Herbert or pious Doctor Ken, was the happiest an<l greatest 
lot m life ; how (if he were olmtinat^dy Iwut on it, though, her 
part, she owned rather to holdingi Qutnm Bc*hh’h (^pinion, that a 
inshop should have no wife, and if not a bishop why a eleTgymanl) 
she would find a good wife for Harry Esnumcl ; and so on, with a 
hundred pretty prospects told by fireside evenings, in fond prattle, 
as the clukhcii played akmt the halL All these plans wore over- 
thrown now. Thomas Tusher wrote to tlsmond, as he lay in prison, 
announcing that his patroness Inwl cjonfciml uiwm him the living Ills 
reverend father had hekl hr many ymm ; that slie never, nfler the 
tragicsal events which had (sscuitecl (whereof T<mi spoke with a very 
edi:^ng horror), could see in the revered Tusheris pulpit, or at her 
son's table, the man who was answerable for the father's life ; that 
her Ladyship bmle him to say tlmt she prayrd for her kinsman's 
reiientauco and hm worldly liapplneas ; that he was free to command 
her aid for any scheme of life which he might pr<»|amo to himia^lf ; 
but that on this side of the grave she would sec him no more* 
And Tusher, for his own imrt, added tliat Harry should have his 
prayers as a Mend of his youth, and commended him whilst be was 
in prison to read mirtain worim of theology, which Us Bevereuce 
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pronoimeed to be very wholesome for sinners in his lamentable 
condition 

And this was the return for a life of devotion— this the end of 
years of affectionate intercourse and passionate fidelity* Harry 
would have died for his patron, and was held as little better than 
his niurderei : he had sacrificed, she did not know how much, for 
his mistress, and she threw him aside , he had endowed her family 
with all tiioy had, and she talked about giving him alms as to a 
menial * The grief foi his patron's loss • the pains of his own 
present position, and doubts as to the future * all these wore for- 
gotten under the sense of the consummate outrage which ho had to 
cnduie, and overpowered by the suiieiior pang of that torture. 

Ho wnt back a lettci to Mr. Tusher from his prison, congratu- 
lating his Reveroiico uj)on his appointment to the living of Oastlo- 
wood : sarcastically bidding him to follow in the footsteps of his 
admirable father, whose gown had <leh(5cndcd upon him ; thanking 
her Ladyship for her offer of alms, whuili he said he should trust 
not to luiod 1 and lieseiushing hei to remember that, if ever her 
dotermmation should change towards him, he would bo ready to 
give her proofs of a fidelity whirdi had ncvei wavered, and which 
ought never to have been ({uestioncd by that house. ** And if we 
meet no more, or only as strangers in this world,” Mr. Esmond con- 
cluded, **a sentence against the cruelty and injustice of which I 
disdain to appeal ; hereafter she will know who was faithful to her, 
and whether she had any cause to suspect the love and devotion of 
lior kinsman and servant.” 

After the sending of this letter, the poor young fellow's mind 
was more at ense than it had lieon previously. The blow hjwl lieen 
struck, and he had liorne it. His cruel goddess had shaken her 
wings and fled : and loft him alone and friendless, but vlrtute mid. 
And he hod to lioar hnn up, at once the sense of his right and the 
fooling of his wrongs, his honour and his misfortune. As 1 have 
seen men waking and running to arms at a sudden tnimpci, before 
emergem^y a manly heart leaps up resolute ; meets the threatening 
danger with undauntfid c^mntenanec ; an<l, whethcT comiuenul or 
conquering, fivcos it always. Ah * no man knows his stre-ngth or 
Ins weakness, till occasion proves them, ff tlmre Im some thoughts 
and iwfions of his life from the memory of which a man shrinks 
with shame, sure there are some which he may Ihj proud to own arifl 
rcrncinlMn : forgiven Injurkis, coikiiktoI iHuaptatioiiH (mvw and then), 
and difficulUes vanipiished by eiwlurunce. 

It was those thoughts n»gar<Ihig the living, far inorc» than any 
gnsat poignaiuiy of grief resiMHiting the dt^^wl, whi<th alfiv^ted Harr> 
Esmond whilst in prison after his trial : kit it may be imaginetl 
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that he could take no comrade of mififortiinc into the confidence 
of Ills feelings, and they thought it was remorse and soirow for 
his patron’s loss which afiected the y<ning man, in error of ^hich 
opinion he chose to leave them. As a companion he 'was so moody 
and silent that the two (dhceis, Ins f<‘llow-sufreieis, left him to 
himself mostly, liked litth* veiy likely vihat tlu^y kn(‘w of him, 
consoled themselves with dice, cards, and the hottle, ainl wlule<l 
away tlieir own captivity in their o\ni way It H(*eim‘d to Esmond 
as if he lived years in that piison aial was changed an<l aged 
when he came out of it. At eei'tain pencxls of life we^ live years 
of emotion in a few weeks — and look ba<*k on those times, as <m 
great gaps lietwcen the ohi life and the new You do not know 
how much you suffer in those entical maladies of the heart, until 
the disease is over and you look hack on it afteiwanls. During 
the time, the suffering is at least suffc^rahle. The <lay passes in 
more or less of pain, and the night wears away sona^how. ’Tis 
only in after days that we see what the danger has h(‘en -as a 
man out a-huuting or riding for his life looks at a leap, an<{ womlers 
how he should have survived the taking of it. 0 dark months 
grief and rage! of wrong and cruel endurance! He is old now^ 
who recalls you. Long ago he has forgiven and hlost the soft 
hand that wounded him : hut the mark Is there, and the wound 
is cicatrised only — no time, tiims, caresses, or repentance can 
obliterate the scar. Wo arc imhxdle to put up with grief, how- 
ever, Bfificimvs rates qwmas: we tempt the ocean again and 
again, and try u|)on now veutuna J^lsmond thought of his early 
time as a noviciate, and of this past trial as an initiation IsTore 
entering into life— as our young Indians undergo tortures silently 
before they pass to the nink of warriors in tho trilKJ. 

The ofticers, moanwhih*, who were not let into the secret of 
the ginof wliKsh was gnawing at the side of their sUent young friend, 
and being iiccustomed to such transiwdions, in which <me conmule 
or another was daily paying the forfint of the sword, did not, 
course, bemoan themselv(»i very Inconsolably alsmt the fate of thrir 
late companion in arms. This one told stories of former adventures 
of love, or war, or pleasure, in which |KK»r Frank JSsmond Iml Iwn 
engaged ; t’other roooHe(jted how a constable bad Idlked, w 
a tavcm-bully beaten : whilst my Ifni’s poor widow was sitting 
at his tomb worshipping him as an actual saint and sfiotleis Iieitt 
—so the visitors said who hiul news of lomly (lastlowiKsI ; and 
Westbury and Macartney had pretty nearly Imtl all the town to 
C/ome and see them. 

The duel, its fatal termination, the trial of the tw<i isws oml 
the three commoners cAmcemed, luiid caused the excitement 
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m the town The prints and news-letters were full of them The 
three i^ciitlemon in Newgate were almost as much crowded as the 
Bishops m the Tower, oi a highwayman before execution Wo 
weie allowed to live in the Governor’s house, as hath been said, 
both before trial and aftci condemnation, waiting the King’s 
idoasnio, nor Wiis the real cause of the fatal quarrel known, so 
(dosely had my Lord and the two othei persons who knew it kept 
the secret, but every one imagined that the ongin of the meeting 
was a gambling dispute Except fiesh air, the jinsoners had, upon 
payment, most things they could desire Inteicst was made that 
they should not mix with the vulgar convicts, whoso nbald choruses 
and loud laughtei and curses could he heaid from their own part 
of tli(^ prison, whore they and the miserable debtors were confined 
pell-moll 
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CHAPTER II 

1 COME TO THE END OF MY CAPTHITY, BUT NOT OF 
MY i ROUBLE 

A mong tlio fompany which <»aine to visit the two w'as 

an old a(‘(iuaintan<*e of IJairy Ewri(m<l , that ;<<‘ntl<*man of 
the Gnanis, namely, who hml been so kind to liany when 
Captain Westhury’s troop had 1 m‘c*ii c|narterc<l at (Ja«th‘wood more 
than seven years Indore. J)iek the Scholar was no loiiKei !>iek 
the Tiooper now, but Captain Steele of Lucases Fusileeis, and 
H(‘cretary to my Lord Cutts, that fnmous olfieer <*f Kin^^ WilliamV, 
the liravest and moat lH*lov(‘d man of the Kn^^lmh nnny, llu* t%(» 
jolly prisoners liad hm\ <lrinkmg with a party of friendH (for our 
(?(dlar, and that of the ko<^iH‘.rs of Nt*wgat<* too, were suppliiHl with 
endless hampers of burgundy and champagne that the friends 
of the Colonels sent in) ; and Harry, having no wish for their drink 
or their eonversation, being toti fumble in h<*alth for the one and 
too sad in spints for the other, was sitting apart in his little room, 
reading such books as he hml, one evening, wh«‘n hommt Colonel 
Wcistbury, Hushed with li(|Uor, and always gooddiumounHi in and <»ut 
of his cups, came laughing into liany’s elos<*t and wild, ** fio, young 
Killjoy I heroes a hnend <H»me se<* thee ; hell pray witli tliee, 
or hc/ll dnnk with thee; or hell drink and pray turn about Dick, 
my Christian hero, horo*s the little scdiolar of OasiIewo<Kl.’' 

Dick (‘ame up mid kissed Esmond on Isith cdieeks, iiniairtiug 
a strong perfume of burnt sack along with his (‘art^ss t(» the young 
man. 

**WhatI is this the little man tluit uschI t) talk l4iti« and 
fetch our IkiwIs? How tall thmi art grown 1 I protest I should 
liave known thec^ anywhere. And so yon have tununl nifflan and 
Hghtiir; imd wantnl to measim* swonk with Mohun, did yonf I 
protest that Mohun mkt at the tbuml dinner y«*stirday, whom them 
was a pretty company of us, tliat the young felh>w wantnl to fluJit 
him, and was tlm lietter man of the two,*' 

T wish we (tould have tried and prorinl it, Mr* Stetdei,*' says 
Esmond, thinking of his dead bmeflietar, and hk eyes filling with 
tem 
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With the pxeeption of that one (jmel letter whii*!! ho had from 
hm inistreas, Mi KHmond heat < I nothing? from her, and fiho se(‘iued 
dotennnied to exe(*utt‘ her ioboIvc of paitm^; from him and diRowmn^ 
him But he liad ti(‘ws of her, Riich m it wan, winch Mr Steele 
asRidiiouHly hiou^j^ht him from the Piincc’s and PrmceRB’H douit, 
where oui hom‘st < Japtain had ]»een iwlvanced to the post of ^^ontleman 
waiter. Wh(»ri off duty theie, (Japfeiin Dick ofkm came to coiiHole 
Ins friends lu captivity , a ^(ood nature and a friendly disposition 
towards all who were lu ill-fortune no doubt jirompting liim to make 
Ills visits, and good-followshii) and good wine to prolong them. 

“Faith,*' says Wostbury, “the little scholar was the first to 
begin the (piarrel — I mind me of it now — at Lockit's. I always 
hateil that fidlow Mohun. What was the real cause of the quarrel 
betwixt him and poor Frank? I would wager *twas a woman ” 

“*Twas a quarud abuit play— -on my word, akmt play,** Harry 
said. “My poor lord lost gi’<‘nt sums to his guest at Oastlewood. 
Angry words passed b(‘tw(ien them , and though Lord Oastlewood 
was the kindest aiwl most idiable soul alive, Ins spirit waa very 
high ; and heiw^e that luei^ting whndi has brought us all hero,** says 
Mr. Esmond, i (‘solved luwer to iw*knowlcdg(^ that there htul ever 
Iwen any other (‘aus(‘ but ea-rds for tln^ duel. 

“ I do not like to use bad words of a nobleman,** says Westlmry ; 
“but if my Lord Mohun were a (*ominoner, I would say, 'twns a ])ity 
he was not haugtwl. He was familiar witli dice and women at a time 
other iKiys are at school l)oing bindiod , ho was as wicked as the 
oldest rako, years mo he had done growing ; and handled a sword 
and a foil, and a bloody one too, before he over iis(mI a razor. 
hold poor Will Moimtford m talk that night when bloody Dick Hill 
ran him through. H(^ will come to a Lwl end, will that young lord ; 
and no cud is bad enough fox him,** sa-ys honest Mr, Wetstbury: 
whoHci prophwy was fulfilled twelve years after, upon that fatal day 
when Mohun fell, dragging down one of the bi’av(*Ht and grcai(‘st 
gentlemen in England in his fall. 

From Mr. Hti^ole, then, who brought the public rumour, as well 
as his own pnvatii intelligence, Esmond learned the movements of 
his unfortunates mistress. Stoele*H heart was of very infiammable 
composition ; and the gentleman usher siioke in terms of boundless 
admiration lioth of the widow (that most lieautiful woman, m he 
said) and of her daughter, who, in the (japt*iiii*s eyes, was a still 
great(5r paragon. If the jiale widow, whom Captain Tiichard, in 
hiH poetic? rapture compared to a Niolai m teitrs to a Bigismimda 
- -to a weeping Relvidcjra — was au object the most lovely and 
patlmtie wliicjh his eyes had ewer Imheld, or for which his hciart had 
meltcid, even her ripened |Kiri*ectlons and Is^auty were as notlung 
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compared to the pTomwe of that oxtremo lo^ehncRH which the ^^ood 
Captain saw in hei danghtei It was 7n<Uie p^idmor, 

Steele composed sonnets whilst he w-as on duty in his Pi inee's ante- 
chamhei, to the maternal and filial chainis He w<>ul({ sjieak foi houis 
about them to Hany Esmond ; and, indeed, he (<mld ha\<‘ eliosen fiw 
subjects moie likely to int(‘i(‘Ht the unhappy younij; man, wdioh(‘ heart 
was mw as always devoted to these tidies , and wdio w'as thankful 
to all who loved them, oi jnaised tlnuu, oi wislu'd them W'ell 

Not that hiH fidc^lity was recompensed by any answeiiiiK kind- 
ness, 01 show of relentin^^ even, <m the pnit of a mistiess olsluiate 
now after ton years of love and iKmefactions The poor youii^^ man 
getting no answer, save TuhIku's, to that lettei which he had written, 
and being too i>ioud to write more, opmied a pait (»1 his hi^art to 
Steele, than whom no man, when unhappy, could fiiul a kinder 
hearer, or more fnemlly emissary, deseulxMl (m W’ords winch wwe 
no doubt pathetK*, for they came rmo ami caus<*d honest 

Dick to weep plentifully) his youth, his constancy, his foisl devotion 
to that household which hml reainl him , hm affection, how i'ani(*d, 
and how tendeily reputed until but yvHtmky, and (as far as he 
might) the oinuimstaiices and eauw*H for whi(‘h that sad quarrel ha<l 
made of Esmond a prisonei under muitenee, a widow mid oridiaim of 
those whom in lifit he held deitresi In teinm that might well move 
a hardor-hearied man than young Esmomi’s iwiUdant- for, imle<*<l, 
the speaker’s own lie^irt was half broke as he ufb*red them ho 
doBcrilKHl a part of what had taken place in that only sad intenitw 
which las mistress had granted him; how she had left him witli 
anger and almost impre<‘ation, whose wonis and tlnnights until then 
lui(i been only blessing and kindm^sB ; how she }ia<i accuseil him of 
the guilt of that lilood, in exchange for which he wcnild cheerftdly 
have saerifiotul his own (imleed, in tins the Lonl M<ihun, the tsml 
Warwick, and all the gowtlemon engaged, as well as tlie common 
rumour out of doors — Steele told him- Isiro out the luckless young 
mm) ; and with all his heart, and tiiirs, ho besought Mn Steele to 
inform his mistresB of her kinsnian’s unlmppiness, and to depreciate 
that cruel anger she showtsl him. Half frantic with grief at the 
iryustice done him, and c*ontmsting it with a thousnml soft rmtllmt* 
Horn of love and conftdoiuje gone by, that made his prmuit iniscny 
inexpressibly more bitti^r, the pcwir wrekh ixtsmsl many a kmely 
day and wakeM night In a kind of powerless dest^tir and mge 
against his iuhiuitous fortune* It was the softest hand tliat struck 
him, the gcmtlest and most comfiassionate nature that irnmnn^t^A 
him* ‘‘I would as lief/^ he said, ‘*havc^ plemled guilty to the 
murder, and have suffered for H like any other &Io», as have to 
endure the torture to which my mistrewi subjects mJ* 
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Although the recital of Esmond's story, and his passionate 
appeals and remonstrances, drew so many tears from Dick who 
heard them, they had no effect ui)on the person whom they were de- 
signed to move. Esmond's ambassador came back from the mission 
with which the pool young gentleman had charged him, with a sad 
blank face and a shake of the hcjul, which told that theie was no 
hope for the iwisonor, and scarce a wi etched ciilpiit m that j>nson 
of Newgate onlered for execution, an<l trembling for a repneve, 
felt more cast down than Mr Esmond, innocent and condemned. 

As had been arrang(‘d lietween tlie prisoner and his counsel m 
their consultations, Mi Steele had gone to tlie Dowager's house m 
Oholsey, where it has btHm said the widow and her orphans were, 
had seen my Lady Vi8(iouiiteH8, and ph^aded the cause of her un- 
fortunate kinsman. ‘‘And I think I spoke well, my poor boy,” 
says Mr Steele ; “ for who would not speak well in such a causes, 
and before so beautiliil a judge ? I did not see the lovely Beatrix 
(sure her famous namesake of Florence was never half so lieautiful), 
only the young VisiJount -was in the room with the Lord Olumbill, 
my Lord of Marlborough's (jldest son. But tlu^se young gentlemen 
went off to the garden ; T (*ould see them from the wmdtw tilting 
at each other with poh*H in a mnm<’ tournamimt (grief touches the 
young but lightly, and 1 remcmb(*r that I beat a drum at the* 
coffin of my own father). My Lady Viscountess looked out at th(‘ 
two boys at their game and said, ‘ You see, sir, children are taught 
to use weapons of (leath as toys, and to make a sjKirt of mur(l(*r ; ’ 
and as she spoke she looked so lovely, and st<K)d there m h(»rK(*lf so 
sad and b<«iutiftil an instnmie of that doctrine whereof 1 am a 
humble pro}w*,her, that had 1 not (Itwlicated my little volume of the 
‘Ohnstian Hero' — (I jierceivc, Harry, thou hast not cut the leaves 
of it The Hormoii is good, believe me, though the proaeffioris life 
may not answer it) — I say, ha<lii't I dc<li(‘ated the volume to'Lonl 
Outts, I would have asked pennission to phice her Liwlyship's name 
on the first page. 1 think I never saw sucih a Iniautifiil violet as that 
of her eycE, IlaTry. Her (complexion is of the pink of the blush-rost^ 
she hath an exciuisite tunied wrist, and dimpkxl hand, and I makt? 
no doubt" — " " *—” 

“Did you (X)me to toll mo about the dimples on my Ijiuly’s 
handl” broke out Mr* Esmond sadly. 

“ A lovely (ireature in affliction seems always doubly txiautiful 
to mo,” says the poor Captain, who indeed was but tcK) often in a 
state to see double, and so eJnseked he resumtxl th<? intemipttKl 
thread of his story. “As I siKike my business,” Mr. Steele said, 
“ and narrated to your mistrcES what all the world knows, and the 
other side hath la‘on eager to ac^knowledge— that you had trinl to 
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put yourself between the two lords, and to take your patron’s 
quaiTel on your own point , I recounted the general praises of your 
gallantry, besides my Lord Mohun’s particular testimony to it, T 
thought the widow listened with some interest, and liei eyes- I 
have never seen such a vioh*t, Harry — looked up at mine once or 
twice But aftei I had spoken on this tlumie for a while sin* 
suddenly bioke away with a eiy of gn(‘f. ‘I would to six,’ 

she said, ‘I had never h(‘aid that word gallantry which you use, 
or known the xn(‘aning of it. My Lord might have l>een here 
but for that, my homo might lie ha]>j>y , my poor lK>y have a 
fathei It was wliat you gentlemen call gallantry cam<‘ mki my 
homo, and drove my husband on to the cnuel sword that killed him 
You should not speak the woid to a Chiistian woman, sir, a ]ioor 
widowed inothei of orphans, whose home was happy until the 
world came into it — the wicked gcniless world, that takes the blood 
of the innocent, and lets the guilty go free ’ 

“Ah the afflicted lady sptike in this stiain, sir,” Mr. Steele eon- 
tiiiued, “it scoiiKjd as it indignation movtwi her, even more than 
grief, * Compensation ! ’ she went on fiassionately, h(*r eiiet^ks and 
eyes kindling; ‘what eoinpensation do(*s your world ^ve the wi<low 
for her husband, and the children for the murder of their father? 
The wretch who did the deed has not even a punishment. 
sden(‘.o I what eouscifmee has he, who cun enter the house of a 
friend, whisper falsehcKHl and insult to a woiimu that mwer 
him, and sttib the kind heart that trustiMl him? My Jjord my 
Lord Wretch’s, my Lord Villain*M, my l^inl Murderi»r’H me(*t 
to try him, and tliey <liHimsH him with u wonl or two of r<q»r(K>f, and 
send him into the world again, t() pumut women with lust and fulrn^- 
ho(Ml, and to murder unsuspecting gi«*stii that harlnnir him. Tlmfc 
day, my Lord -my Lor<l Murdenir (I will never name him)— was 
let loose, a woman was exoe.ut(Hl at Tyburn for st(^aling in a shop. 
But a man may rob another of his life, or a lady of her honour, and 
shall pay no iKumlty ! I take my child, run to th(‘ throne, and on 
my knees ask for justice., and the King wtitm me. The King I he 
is no Mug of mine — he never sliall lie. He, robkHi the throne 
from the king his father— the true king -and he has gone un- 
punished, as the gr<iat do/ 

“I then thought to siioak for you,” Mr. (*ontittue<l, *‘ancl 
I interposed by saying, ‘There was one, lumlam, who, at least, wmM 
have put his own hnmt k^twoon your huskmd^s and my Lonl 
Mohun’s sword. Your p(Hir young kinsman, Hany Ksmoml, hath 
told me that ho tri^Ml to draw the quiurel on hlmsetf/ 

“ ‘ Are you come frtmi ktm t * usMhI tlm lady (so Mr. Steele went 
on), rising up with a great severity ami statoUnm * I thoui^it you 
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had dome from the PiiiiccHS I saw Mr Esmond in his prison, and 
hade him farewell Ho hi ought misery into my house He never 
should have enteiod liJ 

“ * Machim, madam, he is not to blame,’ I interposed,” continued 
Ml Steele 

‘Do I blame him to you, sn V asked the widow ‘If ’tis he 
who sent you, say that I have taken counsel, where’ — she spoke 
with a vciy }>allul (*lieek now, and a hieak in her voice — ‘where all 
who ask may have it, — and that it bids me to pait from him, and to 
see him no inoio. We met in the pnson for the last time — at least 
for yeaiR to come. It may he, in yearn hence, when — ^when our 
knees and our teais and our contrition have (jhanged our sinful 
luiarts, sir, and wrought our inirdon, we may meet again — but not 
now. After wliat has passed, 1 e.ould not bear to see him I wish 
him well, sir , but I wish lam faiewell too , and if he has that — 
that r(‘gard towards us which he speaks of, I beseech him to pxovo 
it hy obeying me in this ’ 

“ ‘ I Hhall break tlu». young man’s heart, madam, by this hard 
sonteuce,’ ” Mr. Hti^eh^ said. 

“The lady shook her heml,” eontiimed my kind seholai “ ‘ The 
hearts of young men, Mi. Hiinde, arc not so made,' she smd. ‘Mr. 
Ksmond will find other - (»tlier fiimids The mistiess of tins house 
lias relented vmy much tow^uds the late lord’s son,’ she jwldeil with 
a blush, ‘ami has promised mo, — ^that is, has promised that she 
will (Jiiro for his fortun(‘* Whilst T live in it, after tlio horrid, horrid 
di‘(wl whieh has passed, (Jastlewood must nev<^r 1 h» a homo to him - 
never* Nor would I liave him write to me exeept-* no I would 
luivo him never write to mi‘, nor whj him more. Give him, if yon will, 
my parting Hush ’ not a wor<l of this h(‘fore my <lauKhter.’ 

“ Here fair Bmirix mitenNl from the nver, witli hei ehmiks 
flushing with lu^alth, and loc^king only thii more hively and f™h for 
tlio mounimg haiuliments whieh she wtire. And my Liuly Vis- 
eountesH Huid 

“ ‘ B(‘atnx, this is Mr. Steele, gmitlomaiHislnjr to the Prince’s 
lligluKiHs. When does your new cjonuxly appear, Mr. Stocdel’ I 
hope thou wilt lie out of pHson fir the first night, Harry.” 

The simtimental Captain (concluded his sa<l talc, saying, “ Faith, 
tlKs hiuiuty of jUia fmhn<rr drove ^mkram out of my 

head ^ and yet as I oaim^ down the river, and thought alwut the 
pair, the pallid dignity and ex<iuigite gnwHs of th(% matron had the 
uppermost, and I thought her even more noble than the virgin 1 ” 

The party of prisoners lived very well in Newgate, ami with 
comforts very diflbrent to those whie.h were awariltsl to the ptKir 
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wretches theie (liis inscuHihility to then misery, th(‘ii still 

more fnghtful, their curses and hlasjdieniy, hath stTU<‘k with a kind 
of shame since— as proMii^' how seliish, <lurin^ Ins iiapiifioiunoiit, 
his own particular gnef was, anil how entii<»ly the thimKhts of it 
absorbed him) if the thiee gentlemen lived well imd(‘i the care of 
the Warden of New^gatc, it was hecanse tluy pai<l well ; and indeed 
the cost at the deuK'St ordinary or the giandest tavern in Loudon 
could not have funiished a longer reckoning, than oui host of tlu* 
“Handcuff Inn” — as Colonel Westbuiy culled it. Oui rooms WTre 
the three m the gate over Newgate — on the second storey looking up 
Newgate Stieet towards Cheapskle and Paurs Ghin(*h. And wo 
had leave to w^alk on the roof, and could se(‘ thi‘n((‘ Hniithfield ami 
the Bluccoat Boys’ Hcdiool, (hirdens, and the Ohartieux, wheu^, 4is 
Hany Esinoml Kuiunnhen'd, J)iek the Scholar and his fiic^nd Tom 
Tusher had lia<] then schooling. 

Haiiy could lU'vtThave paid his share of that ]»rodigiouH heavy 
reckoning which my hindh^rd biought to hm gn<‘sfK onc(» a w'e(*k. 
for he luul but tlircHi pu‘<’es in his pockets that fatal night Isdon* fh<j 
duel, wlieu th(‘ gonthunen were at eards, and oth^rcnl tc» play five. 
But whilst ho was y<it ill at the Qatohouw, after luidy (JastlewcKMl 
had visitwl him there, and before his trial, there <*anie one in an 
orango-tawny eotit and blue lace, the livery which the Bsniondh 
always wore, and brought a hmIckI pacikct for Mr. I^knond, whicli 
contained twenty guineas, and a note saying that a c'ounscd had \mni 
appointed for him, and that more money wonl<l 1 k‘ fortlu^ormng 
whenever he ne<«l(«l it. 

’Twas a ciueei lettcu* from the sidiolar ns sl»‘ W'as, or as she 
C4illed herself : the Dowager Viscountess (MstlewiKsI, writt<‘n in the 
stninge barlianiUB Freiudi which she and many other fine ladies of 
that time witneyis her (Imec of Portsmouth - employ<‘d. Indcted, 
spelling was not an article of geiM‘,ml eomincKlity in the w<»rld then, 
and my Lord Marlkirough’s letters can show that h<*, for one, had 
but a little sharci of this jwtrt of grammar : 

“MoNct OoussiN,” my Lady Vis<«mntf‘HH Iiowagm* wrote, ‘‘jo 
scay quo vous vous etes bmvcmuait Imtciw ist griev(*m<‘nt bldasiiy-^-du 
cost^ do feu M, le Vicomie. M. le Ooinpte de Variepu* ne «e pkyt 
qua parlay de vcais ; M. de Moon au\*y. 11 di c|ue vous avay voulew 
vous bastro aveeepu^ luy- (|ue vous eHU*s plus fori t|ue lay ftir 
rayscrumue — cpul’y a siud<»ut cml4iine Bet kj ciue vous seway qiitt 
n’a jammay sc^ui pariay ; et <jue vhm cut dtd fay de luy si vomaduy 
vous vous fuHsiay battows ansamb* Ain(‘y ee pauv Vicyjmpto est 
mort. Mort et peutayt-^Mcm ooussin, mon eoussinl Jay dans la 
taysto quo vous n’estos quung poty Monst--angoy quo las Esmonds 
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ong tousjoiuB cstd. La veuve est chay moy J’ay recuilly cet’ 
pauve famiue Ellc est funeusc cent vous, allans tons les jours 
cheiclier ley Eoy (d’lcy) domandaiit it gian cri revanche pour son 
Maiy. Elle ne veux voyie ni entende pailay de vous pourtant 
clle no fay qu^en parlay niilfoy par jour Quand vous seray hor 
l)nson venay me voyre J^iuray soing de vous. Si cette petite 
Prude veut se dc^faiie de R<mg pety Monsto (H^las je craing qml 
no floy trotar •) je mN)u chargeray J’ay encor quelqu interay et 
qiielquos esous de costay. 

“ La Veuve so laccommode avec Miladi Marlboro <pu est tout 
puK^aute avecque la Prince&se Anne. Get dam sent^iayseut pour la 
petite prude , <iui pour(‘tant a tin ft du mesme tisge quo vous savay 

<^En sortant (le prisoiig venez icy. Je ne puy vour recevoir 
(jliayinoy h. catiHc des mdclia»S(d<^H du mondc, may pro du moy vous 
auroz logemont Ihabkllk, Vihoomtrhse d’Esmonjd.” 

MnndnoncHH of Esmond this lady 8om(*tnnos called hoi'solf, in 
virtue of that pattuit whi(*h had been givcm }>y the late King Janies 
to Harry Esmond’s fathiT; and in this state she had hor tram 
earned hy a knight’s wife, a <?up and cover of assay to diink from, 
and fringed (doth. 

Ho who was of the same Jtg(i tis litilo Pmncis, whom wo shall 
hencoforth cull Viscount Gasthtwood hens was ILE.H. the Prm(*o 
of Wales, lK>rn in the same year and month with Frank, and just 
proclaimed, at Habit (lormains, King of Groat Britain, Fraui^e, and 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER III 

/ TAKE THE QUEEK*S PAY LV QUm*S REGIMENT 

T he fellow m the oran^^e-tiiwny hveiy with blue lace and 
facings was in waiting when EbiuoikI cunie out of prison, 
and, taking the young genilcinauV hI(‘ 1 hIci baggage, led the 
way out ol that o<1iouh Hewgate, and by Fleet Ooinluit, down to 
the Thames, where a pair of tairs wiuj called, and they went up 
the liver to (Jhelsey. Emiiond thought the sun ha<i m‘V('r shone so 
blight ; mil* the air felt so fiesh and exhilaiating Tt*mple (Jarden, 
as they rowed by, l(M»ked like the g«uden of E(i(‘n to him, and the 
iispect of the (luays, wharves, and buihhngs by the liver, Boiueiset 
House, and Westminster (where the spleiulhl new hndge was just 
boginnnig), Lamk^tli tower and imiuee, ami that busy shniing scene 
of the ThaiucK swarming with Iniats and lairges, fllle<l his hmrt with 
pleasure and eheerfulness as w(*ll smdi a IsKiutiful might to 
one who luwl lH‘eu a prisitner ho long, and with s<» many dark 
thoughts deepening the ghiom of his eaptivity* Tlu^y r(»wed up at 
length to the pretty villag<* of (‘helsey, w'here the imhility have 
many handsome country houH<‘s; and ho (*ame to my Uwly Yis- 
countt^^s’s house, a eluwrful new house in tlie row ftu*iag tht» river, 
with a handsome gardmi Imhiml it, and a pheasant liK>k-out Isith 
towards Kurroy and KmiHington, whc*re stands the nobht ancient 
pahwte of the Lord Warwick, Harry*s reconciled advemary. 

Herein Iht Ladyship’s Htiltsm, th<* y<»ung man saw again s<»me 
of thosii pictures which luwl l«‘eu at (Jasth'WoiKl, and winch she had 
removed thence on tlw» death of her lord, llarry^s fatluT. BiKsdally, 
and In the platie of honour, was Hlr Peden* Is^lyV piedun* of tlic 
Hououmbli^ Mistrm lHalK*lla tkmmd m Diana, in yellow nwiibi, 
with a bow in her Iwuid and a ewwent in Iict fort*ht*a<i ; and dogH 
frisking ulnmi lu*r* Twuh paiiiL^d alsnifc the tune when niyal 
Endymious were said to find favour with this virgin huniii^ss; and, 
as g(«ldesses have youth |H‘r|Hdual, this one ls»HfW(*d to Uio day of 
her death that she never grew older: and always imrsisUal in 
supposing the picture was still like her. 

After he had hmn slmwn to her nKUu by tlw^ groom of the 
chamber, who filled immy offices heckles in her bwlyshlp^s modest 
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houseliold, and aftei a proper mteival, lus eldeily goddess Diana 
vouchsafed to appear to the young man A blackamoor in a 
Tuikish habit, with red boots and a silvei collar, on which the 
Viscountess’s aims were engraven, pieceded her and bore her 
cushion , then ciiinc hei gentlewoman , a little pack of spaniels 
barking and fiisking about preceded the austeie huntress — then, 
behold, the Viscountm horself « dropping odours” Esmond ic- 
collectod fiom his chihlhood that iich aioma of musk which his 
mother-m-law (for she may be called so) exhaled. As the sky 
glows icddoi aiul i^dd(3r towards sunset, so, in the dechne of hci 
ycais, the chee,ks of my Lady Dowager blushed more deeply Her 
face was illumniated with vcnmilion, which appealed the brighter 
from the white paint ein])loyed to set it ofi She wore the imglcts 
whi(!h laid ])i)en in fashion m King Cliailes’s time, whereas the 
ladu^s of King Wilhaiu’s laid h(‘a<l-dresHes like the towers of Oybele. 
ILn' eyiis gleamed out from thi‘ mnlst of this ipieor stxucture of 
paint, dyes, and pomatums. Hucb was my La<ly Viscountess, 
Mr Esmond’s father’s widow. 

He niadts her siudi a iirofouud l)ow as her dignity and relation- 
ship merited, and iwivanced with th(i greatest gravity, and once 
mert‘ kissed that hand, upon the trembling knuckles of which 
glittfCred a score of rings remembering old tnn<‘s \\h(‘n that 
trembling hand made him tremble. ‘‘Marchioness,” says he, 
bowing, and on one kne(5, “m it only the hand 1 may ha\<‘ th(‘ 
honour of saluting For, ju^eompanying that inward laughter, 
which the sight of Hm*h an astoniHliing ohl figimj might well produce 
in the young man, there was go(Kl-will too, ami the kimliiCHs of 
consanguinity. Who luwl lK>en his fath{‘r’K wife, and was his grand- 
father’s daughter Hhe hml sulho'ed him in old <lay’s, ami Wfis 
kind to him now after lun* fashion. And now that Imr-suiisto 
was removed from Esmond’K thought, ami that w^oret oppnihrium 
no longer cast upon his mind, he was phtasinl to feel family ties and 
own thein -perha|)s socnjtly vain of the siurifaK^ he had nuule, 
and to tliink tluit lus, Ksmoud, was r(‘a]iy the (diicf of his house, 
and only provenUwl by his own magnanimity from advammig his 
(daim. 

At least, (wer Him*e lu‘ luul learned that s(*cret from his iKS>r 
patron on lus dying Iwd, md-ually as ho was standing taide it, he 
had felt an indejMmdemjy whhdi he had mwt^r km»wn kfore, ami 
winch smee did not <li‘Hert him. Ht» he calhnl his old aunt 
Marc^hionesH, but with an air as if ho was the Maniuis of Esmond 
who HO addroHse^l her. 

Dill Him r(‘a<l in the young gentleman’s eyc«i, which luul now no 
fear of hors or their superannuated authority, that he know or 
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suspected the trutli about Ins birth 'Z She ga\e a stait of surprise 
at his altered manner, indeed, it was <jmtc a dilfeient beaiing to 
that of the Oambiidge student who had paid her a visit tTVo years 
since, and whom she had difiniisRe<l wuth five jucces sent by the 
groom of the chamber. She eyed hmi, them tiomblcd a little more 
than was her wont, peihaps, and said, ‘^'Welcome, cousin,” in a 
fnghtened voice 

His losolution, as has been said kdoie, had lieeu quite different, 
namely, so to lieai himself through life as if the se(*ict of his birth 
was not known to him ; but he suddenly and lightly determined on 
a different (jourse He asked that htm Liidybluji^s atteiidimts should 
be dismissed, and wh(‘ii they wcto private ' Welecune, nephew, at 
least, madam, it shoidd ]m‘,” he said “A great wrong has been 
done to me and to you, ami to my poor mothei who is no more.” 

“I declaie before Heaven tliat I wna guiltU'ss (»f it,” slie eru'd 
out, giving up her cause at onee. ‘‘it wjis yom wu‘ked fathei 
who ” 

“Who brought this dishonour on <mr family,” says Mr. F^smoud 
“I know it full well I want to disiurli no one. Theses wlio are 
m present possession have been my clearest Ixniefiu'torH, and arc 
(luite innocent of intentional wrong to me*. The late lord, my dear 
patron, knew not the truth until a few immths lK*for<» his ch'iitli, 
when Father Holt bionght the news to liim,” 

“The wrete.h 1 he had it ineonfessiou 1 heluul it in confession ! ” 
cried out the Dowager Lady. 

“ Not so. He learned it elsewhere as well as in eonfcssion,” Mr. 
Esmond answenul. “My futhcT, when wounded at the Br»yne, 
told the truth to a Freneli pricnf, who was in hiding after the 
}>attlc, as well as to the pnest there, at whose Imuse he dml This 
gentleman did not think fit to divulge the story till he met with Mr. 
Holt at Saint Omer*s. And the latter kept it }mk for his own 
pux'ixise, and until he had learnml whcth(»r my mother was alive or 
no. She is dead years since, my fsior iwitron told mo with his 
dying brcatli, and I doubt him not. I do not know evem whe^ther 
I could prove a nuuriage, i would not if T eould 1 do not iiare 
to bring shame on our name, or grief upon those whrau I lov<*, how- 
ever hardly they may use m<‘. My fatlicir's son, madam, won't 
aggravate the wrong my fatUca* did you. CJoiitiinu» to his widow, 
and give mo yemr kindiiess. 'Tin all I ask from you ; atui I slmll 
never speak of this nmtt<*r ngain.” 

“Mais voim 6tes un nolile jenmo liommo 1 ” bnnds out my I-widy, 
speaking, m usual witli her when she was agitated, in the French 
language. 

‘^NoUeMO obiy^o,” iwyik Mr. Eaniond, Iter a. low bow. 
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‘‘There aio those alive to whom, in retmn foi their love to me, I 
often fondly said I would give my life away. Shall I he their 
enemy now, and quaiiol about a title? What matteis who has it? 
’Tis with the family still.’’ 

“ Wiiat can theic ho in that little prude of a woman that makes 
men so raffoler about her?” ones out my Lady Dowager. “She 
w^is here for a month p(jtitioning the King She is pretty, and well 
consol ved , hut she has not the hel air. In his late Majesty’s Court 
all the men protended to admire her, and she was no bettor than a 
little wax doll She is bettor now, and looks the sister of her 
daughter; hut what mean you all by bepraising hei 1 Mr Steele, 
who Wiis in waiting on I’rin(*o Geoigc, seeing her with her two 
cluldrou going to Kensington, writ a poem about her, and says he 
shall weai her (‘olouis, and dioss in hhwik foi the future. Mr. 
Otmgrevo says ho will write a ‘Mourning Widow,’ that shall 1x5 
better than his ‘ Mourning Bi id(5.’ Though then husbands (piarrollod 
and fought when that wretch Uhuichill <h‘S(iited the King (for whudi 
h <5 deserved to ho hung), Lady Marlhonmgh has again gone wild 
about th(5 little widow , msult<‘d me m my own drawing-room, by 
saying that ’twas not th(5 old widow, Imt the young ViHeoimttiss, she 
had eomo to secs. Litth* Casthiwoocl and htth^ ijord Churchill are 
to 1x5 sworn frionds, and have boxixl (sieh other twice or tin lee like 
hroth(5rs ahcwly. ’Twas that WK*k(Ml young Mohun who, coming 
biusk fn>m the i»roviuc(*K last year, wlH‘re lif5 had ilisinterred her, 
ravod alKnit Imr all the wiuttsr; said she was a peiul H(*t before 
swine j and killixl p(K)r stuphl Frank. The quarrel was all alxiut 
his wife. I know ’twas all alsnit luu*. Was there anything Ixstwcen 
her and Mohun, nephew? IVll mo now -was there anything? 
Alxnit yourself, I do not ask you to auswiT (piestiouH.” 

Mr. Esmond blushed up. “ My Tilly’s virtue is like that of 
a saint in luiaven,” h(» <5ri(«l out. 

“Eh I mon noveu. Many saints got to hmivt^n after having a 
deal to repent of. I Ixiheve you am lik(5 all tlu* r(5Ht of the fools, an<l 
madly in love with her.” 

“Indeed, I Iov(hI and honoimsl her Ix^fore all the world,” 
Esmond answertHh 1 take no shanus in that.” 

“And she has shut her dcx>r on you given the living to that 
horrid young eub, mn of that iiom<l ohl Ixiir, Tushiir, and says slu‘ 
will nt5V<5r stns you mon*. Monsieur mon nevciu -'W'e are all lik<* 
that. When I was a young woman, I’m ixisitive that a thousand 
duels wer(5 fought alxmt me. And when poor M<mMi<5ur do Houehy 
diowiuHl himself in the <5anal at Bnigcis Ixscause I darwsed with Count 
Hpringbo(*k, I couldn’t squm*2<5 out a single t<5ar, but damxHl till five 
o’clock the next morning* ’Twas the Count — no, ’twas my 
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Ormond that played the fiddles, and his Majesty did me the honour 
of dancing all night with me How you are grown * You have 
got the hel mr You are a hlac^k man Our Esmonds are all 
black The little prude’s son is fair ; so was his father — fair and 
stupid. You weie an ugly little wretch w’hen you <5ame to 
Oastlewood — you were all eycjs, like a young (irow. We intendc<l 
you should be a piiest That awful Father Holt — how he used to 
frighten me when I was ill ! I have a (‘onifoi table dire<*tor now — 
the Abb^ Douillette— a dour man. We make meagre on Fridays 
always. My cook is a devout pious man You, of (M)urse, are 
of the nght way of thinking They say the Prince of Oiange is 
very ill indeed ” 

In this way the ohl Dowager latticed on remorselessly to Mr. ' 
Esmond, who was quite astoumlecl with her pn^sent volubility, con- 
trasting it with h(ii foniiei haughty Ixjhavioui to him. But she had 
taken Inm into favour for the moment, and chose not only to 
like him, as far as her nature permitkd, but to l»e afraid {»f him ; 
and he found himscdf to b(^ m familiar with hci now as a young 
man, as, when a boy, ho ha<l Insen timorous and silent. She was 
as good as her wonl respecting him. She intriKhu'ed him to her 
company, of which she entertainc4 a go(Kl deal — of the adherents of 
King James of cours<* and a gnmt <leal of loud intriguing took 
place over her c^ird-tables. She presented Mr. Esmond as her 
kinsman to many persons of honour , she suppPuHl him not llhlH^mlly 
with money, which he luul no scruple m iM»(*epting from her, con- 
sidering the relationship which he bore to h(»r, and the mmrifices 
which ho himself was making in liehalf of the family. But he had 
made up his mind to continue at no woman’s apron-strings hmger ; 
and perhaps hod cast alsmt how he should distinguish himself, micl 
make himself a name, which his singular fortune ha(i denied him. 

A discontent with his fonuer hmikisli life and quietude,- a hitter 
fooling of revolt at that slavery In which he liad chosen to confine 
himsdf for the sake of those whose hardiness towards him made his 
heart bleed, — a n^stless wish to see men ami ttie world, — htd him 
to think of the military profession : at any mU\ to <lesirc to sec 
a few campaigns, and msconliugly lie presstul his new jsitrom^ss to 
get him a pair of coloum ; and one <iay hml the honour of finding 
himself appointed an eusign in (hitouel Quin’s regiment of Fusileers 
on the Irish establishment. 

Mr. Esmomrs commission was wjarce three wo<‘ks old when Uiat 
aexudent liefidl King William which tmded tlu^ life of the grmttsst, 
the wisest, the bravest, and most ctoneni sovereign whom Kngiand 
over knew* ’Twas the fashion of the hostile party to assail this 
groat Prince’s reputation during his lUb; but the Joy which they 
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and all his enemies m Europe showed at his death, is a proof of the 
tenor m which they held him Young as Esmond was, he was 
wise enough (and geneious enough too, let it he said) to scorn that 
indecency of gratulation which broke out amongst the followeis 
of King James in London, upon the death of this illustrious pimce, 
this invincible wariior, this wise and model ate statesman. Loyalty 
to the exiled king’s family was traditional, as has been said, in that 
house to wliieli Mr Esmond belonged His father’s widow had 
all her hopes, her sympathies, lecollections, prejudices, engaged on 
King James’s side ; and was ceitamly as noisy a conspirator as ever 
assertetl the King’s lights, or abused his opponent’s, over a quadrille 
table or a dish of bohea Her Ladyship’s house swanned with eccle- 
siastics, in disguise and out, whilst talo-bcaieis from St. Germains; 
and quidnuncs that knew the last news from Vcisailles nay, the 
exact force and numher of the next expedition winch the French King 
was to send from Dunknk, and winch was to swallow up the Prince 
of Orange, his army, and hm court. She had iccoived the Duke 
of BerwK^k wiu^n ho landed here in ’9G She kept the glass ho 
dmnk from, vcmiiig she never would use it till she drank King 
James the Third’s health in it on his Majesty’s leturn; she luwl 
tokens from the Queen, and ichcs t)f the saint who, if tluj story 
was true, had not always Imwju a saint as far as she and many others 
were concerned She behcv(*d in the mnaclos wrought at Ins tomb, 
and had a hundred authentic stoiuis of wondrous euros efftu’ted }>y 
the hlesHod King’s rosaries, the medals which he wore, the locl^ 
of his hair, or what not. Ksmond icmemhercd a s({oroof marvellous 
tales whkih the credulous old woman hdd him TIuto was the 
Bishop of Autun, that was healed of a malady he Inwl for forty 
years, and which left him after he said mass for the repots of the 
King’s soul. There was Monsieur Mantis, a surgeon in Auvergne, 
who had a palsy in Iwth his legs, whiidi was cured through the 
King’s intercessioiu There was l*hilip Pltet, of the Benodictin<‘s, 
who had a suffocating (K)ugh, which well-nigh killed him, but he 
besought relief of Heaven through the merits and intenjcssiow of 
the blessed King, and hi straightway felt a prohisc sweat breaking 
out all over him, and was rwoverod poiftHitly. And there was 
the wife of Monsieur L<qK‘rvior, dancing-master Ui the Duke of Haxe- 
(lofcha, who was entirely ciuuid of a rheumatism by tlu^ King’s inter- 
(‘OHHion, of which luinudc tlu^re <H>uld be no doubt, for her sui^goon 
and his appnmtico had given their testimony, under oath, that they 
did not in any way contnhute to the tnire. Of these talcs, and a 
thousand like them, Mr. Esmond believcHl as much as lie idiose* 
His kinswoman’s greater faith had swallow for them all 

The English High Ohurch party did not adopt these legends. 
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But truth and honour, as they tiiought, bound them to the exiled 
King’s side, noi had the banished family any warmer supporter 
than that kind Ituly of Casthwood, in whoso house Esmond was 
biought up She inhueiHod hoi husband, ver} nmoh more* peihaps 
than my Lord knew, who admiied his wih* prodigiously though he 
might be inconstant to her, and who, adverse to the trouble of 
thinking himself, gladly enough ado])t(‘d the <»pimonH which she 
chose for him. To one of hei simple and ftiithful heart, allegiance 
to any sovereign but the one was imiiossible To serve King 
William for interest’s sake would have b(‘(*n a monstrous hypoensy 
and treason Her pure conscienee could no more have cmHimted 
to it than to a theft, a forgeiy, or any other base u<*tion. Lord 
Oastlowood might liave b(*eu won o^er, no doubt, but his wife never 
could ; and he submitted his considimee to hers m tins ease us he 
did in most others, whim he was not t(*mj»k<l too soiely. And it 
was from liis affection and gratitude most likely, and from that 
eager devotion for his mistress which charu<;tt*rised all Esmond’s 
youth, that the young man suWribwl to this, and othiT aitielcs of 
faith, which his fond lionothctn'SH sent liiin. Hud she been a Whig, 
he had lieon one; had she followed Mi. Pox, and timuHl Quaker, 
no doubt ho woidd have abjurwl ruftk^ and a periwig, and have 
ibrswoni swords, laco-eoats, and clocked stcK^kmgs. In the scholars’ 
boyish disputes at the University, where parties ran v(»ry high, 
Esmond was noted as a Ja(k»bit<», ami very likely from vanity as 
much as affection took the side of his family. 

Almost the whole of tlu^ clergy of the country and mon^ than 
a half of the nation were on this side. Ours is the most loyal 
people in the world surely ; we admire our kings, and an? faitliful 
to tiunn long afer th(^y have <?eased to Iw true to im. ’Tis a wonder 
to any one who looks back at the history of the Htuart family to 
think how they kicked their <*rowns away fn>m them ; how tliey 
flung away chances after chancre ; wliat trmsuri‘s of loyalty thc^ 
dissipated, atul how flitally they were Ismt on (smsummuting their 
own min. If ever tmx had fidelity, ’twas they ; if ever men 
squandered opportunity, ’twos they ; ami, of all th(^ onemieB they 
had, they themselves were the most fatal*^ 

Wiieu the Princess Anne sucicecxled, tlie wearied nation was glad 
enough to cry a truce from all tliese wars, eontroversicB, and <*<m- 
spiracles, ami to accept in the immm of a IMnc(*ss of tlie bbsal 
roysl a compromise lietwwi the |)aiiile« into which the country wm 
divided. Tlie Tories could sexve under her with easy couiKdenoes ; 

^ “^0 Hiroif oUp pv ppiyrot atniuproi" 
itfUm ydfi ixim 0I U uM 

irwOM'fjjffiiP Mft 
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thou^^h a Tory herself, she represented the tnumph of the. Whi^^ 
opinion. The people of En^^laiul, always hkin#< that tlunr Princes 
should ]>e attached to their own famihcB, were pl(«isc<l to think tlu^ 
Princess w«w faithful to hers, and up to the veiy hist day and 
hour of her rei^rn, and hut for that fatality whicdi he inherited from 
his fathers along with their claims to the English (‘r^>wn, King 
James the Thinl might have worn it But he m^ither knew' Iiow to 
wait an opportunity, nor to use it when he had it ; in* was v<‘ntni(*- 
aome when ho ought to have been eautious, and <‘autious wh<‘n he 
ought to have dared everything. ’Tis with a sort of rage at hia 
inaptitude that one thinks of his melamdioly stoiy* Do the Fatt‘s 
deal more specially with kings than with common men 1 ( hie is 
apt to imagine so, in conHid(3ring the histoiy of that royal nice, in 
whoso behalf so much fidelity, so rau(*h valour, so much blood w'ere 
d<}sj>erately and Iwiotlessly expended. 

The King dead then, the Princess Anno (ugly Anne Hyde’s 
daughter, our Dowager ut (Jhelsey called her) was proclainuKl by 
trumpeting heralds all over the town from We8tminst(‘r to Ludgate 
Hill, amidst immense jubilations of the people. 

N(3xt week my Lord MurllKirough was promoted to the Garti^, 
and to he (ja.ptain-<ileneud of her Majeiity’s forces at homo ami 
abroad. This apjsnnt.rmmt only inflamod the Dowag«‘r’s ntgis or, 
as she thought it, her fidelity to her nghtfiil sovereign. **Tho 
l^nncesH is hut a pupp(*t in the hiutdto of tlmt fliry of a woman, who 
comes into my dntwing room and insults me to my fm^e. What cjui 
come to a {‘oimtry that is given over to such a woman T* says the 
Dowager. ** As for that double-fitciKi traitor, my Tionl MarllKiwiagh, 
ho lias Isitrayerl every man and every woman with whom he has 
had to deal, except his horrid wife, who makes him tromblo* TPis 
all over with the country when it has got into the (jlute.hes of siudi 
wretches as thesKf.” 

EsmomPs old kinswoman saluted the new powers in this way ; 
but some goo<l fortune at last oe^mrred to a family which stood in 
great nee(l of it, by the advaucement of these famous porsonages, 
who benefited humbler iKwple that had the luck of Iming m their 
favour. Before Mr. Esmond hjft England in the month of August, 
and lieing then at Portsmouth, where be hml joinml his regiment, 
and was busy at drill, learning the practic*o and mysteries of the 
musket and pike, ho heard that a pension on the Stamp Ofilct^ had 
been got for his late beloved mistress, and that the young Mistn^ss 
B(*atrix was also to be taken mto Court. So much g(K)d, at hstst, 
iuul conus of the poor widow’s visit to London, not revenge n|H)tt 
h(*r husliand’s enemies, but reconcilement to ol<l ftieiuls, who pitied, 
and seemed inclined to serve her. As for the comiodea in prison 
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and the late misfortune, Colonel Westbury was with the Oa])tnin- 
Greneral gone to Holland, Captain Macartney was now at Ports- 
mouth, with his regiment of Fusileers and the foice under (*omman<l 
of his Grace the Duke of Ormond, iKiund for Spam it 'was said ; my 
Lord Warwi(*k was rctume<l home , and Loitl Moliim, so far from 
being punished for the homicide winch had brought so much gnef 
and change into the Esmond family, was gone m <‘onipany of my 
Lord Miicclesliehrs siilendid cmUissy to the Elec'tor of Hanover, 
carrying the Garter to his Highness, and a complimenUry letter 
from the Queen. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RECAPITULATIONS 

F rom such fitful lights iis could he cast upon his dark history 
hy the hr<)k(‘U iiairativc of his pool patron, torn by roiuorHO 
and struggling m the List xnings of <lissolution, Mr Ksmoiid 
had lieen nnwle to uudci stand so far, that his mother wiis long snujc 
dead ; and so th<iio could l)e no question as legardod hoi or lun* 
honour, taimshed by lH‘r husliand’s desertion and injury, to lufiu- 
ence h<*r son in any stejw which he might take either for prosocutmg 
or leliiKiuisIung his own just claims It ax)pear(‘d from my ])()()r 
Lord’s Imrruul confession, that he hml lieeu made ac'<|uainted with 
the real facets of the case only two yeais sinci*, wlu‘n Mr. Holt 
visiti'd him, and would have implicated him in om* of tliose many 
eonspiraeu^s hy which th(‘ sinTot l<‘a<leis of King .ram<‘s’s paity in 
this country we,r(^ ever endeavouring to destroy the Pnncii of ( Irange’s 
life or power : conHinra<n(‘s so like murder, so cowardly in tlu^ nutans 
limit so wicked in the end, that our nation has sure <loU(» wcdl in 
throwing ofi all allegiamn^ and fididity to the unhappy family that 
could not vindicate its right except by such trea(*hery by such 
dark intrigue and liase agents There were ihwigns against King 
William that wore no more lumourablc than the ambushes of <nit- 
throatH and fixitpmis ^Tis humiliating to think tluit a great IMmie, 
j)osses«ed of a grwit and sacred riglit, ami uphohier of a gr(*<tt c41uk«i, 
should have stooixid to sue.h basencHs of assassination and tn^asons 
as aro proved by tlie unfortunate King rfameK^s own warrant and 
sign-manual given to his supporters in this country. What he and 
they (jailed bvying war was, in truth, no better than instigating 
murder. The noble Priiuje of Omnge burst majipianimouHly through 
those feeble meshes of eonspinuy in whmh his enemies tried to 
(uivelop him : it seenwHl as if their cowardly daggers bn>ke upon the 
bnjost of his undaunted resolution. Aftt^ King James's death, the 
Queen and her people at St. (Jennains— priests and women for the 
most part * continued their intrigiu^ in Isdialf of the young Priiufe, 
James the Third, m he was (jailed in France and by his party her(i 
(this Prim*e, or Oh(walier de St. (Jeorge, was bom in the smiuj yfsar 
with Esmoud's young puful Prank, my Isird Viscount's son) ; imd 
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the Prince’s affairs, being in the Immls of priests and women, weie 
conducted as piicsts and women will conduct them, — artfully, ci ueJIy, 
feebly, and to a certain bad issue. The moral of the Jesuits’ story 
I think as wholesome a one as ever was writ the aitfullest, the 
wisest, the most toilsome ami dextennis plot-bin Iders in the worhl-- 
there always comes a day when the Tous(‘d puldic indignation kiehs 
their flimsy edifice down, and sends its (‘owaidly enennes a-flyiiig 
Mr Swift hath finely deserihed that passion foi intiigiie, that 
love of secrecy, slander, and lying, which lielongs to weak people, 
hangers-on of weak courts. ’Tis the iiatuie of siub to hate aiul 
envy the strong, and conspire their ruin ; and the conspiracy su(;ee(‘dh 
very well, and eveiything jiresages the satisfaetoiy overthrow of the 
great victim ; until one (lay Gulliver louscs himself, shakes off the 
little vermin of an enemy, and w^alks avay unmol(‘sted Ah i the 
Insli soldiers might well say aft(‘r the Boyne, “ (Image kings with 
us, and we will figlit it over again,” In(le(*d, th(» fight W'as m^t fair 
between the two ’Twas a weak, piiest-iidden, womiin-ndd(‘n man, 
with such puny allH‘8 and weapons as his own poor natuie h*(l him 
to choose, contending against the sohcrncs, the generalship, the 
wisdom, and the heart of a hero. 

On one of these many coward’s cnunds th<*n (for, as I view 
them now, I e^m call them no less), Mr. Holt had come to my 
Lord at Oastlowood, pioposmg some infallihh* plan for th(‘ Brhie<j of 
Orange’s destruction, in wlueli my Lord Viw'ount, h^yulist as ho 
was, had indignantly reflis(}d to join. As far as Mr. Esmond could 
gather from his dying words, Holt came to my Isnd with a plan of 
insurrection, and offer of the renewal, in his person, of that nuiKpuK’s 
title which King James hod conferred on the preceding \iH(*<*unts 
and on refusal of tliis hril^e, a threat was made, on Holt’s part, to 
upset my Lord Viw^ount’s claim to hisemtato and tithi of Gusticwood 
altogether. To hack this astounding piece of inteUig(*n(»c, <»f which 
Henry Esmond’s patron now had the first light, Holt ciinio armed 
with the lato lord’s dying declaration, afUT the affair of the B(»yne, 
at Trim, in Ireland, made Isith to the Irish prJ(*st and a Fnmch 
ecclesiastic of Holt’s order, that was with King Janu^s’s anny. Holt 
showed, or pretended to show, the marriage (‘ertifi<‘ato of the late 
Viscount Esmond with my mother, In tho city of Brusnids, in the 
year 1679, when the Vkjount, then Tliomas Esrmmd, was serving 
with the English army in Flanders ; he could sliow, ho said, that 
this Gertrude, deserted by hor Imslmnd long sinei*, was alive, and 
a professed nun in the year 1085, at Bnisstils, in whiidi yi^ar Tbomaa 
Esmond married his uncle’s daughter Isalsdia, now (jailed Vi8<iounte»» 
Dowager of Gastlewood; and leaving him, for twedve hours, to 
consider this astounding news (so the imt dying lord said), dis- 

7 M 
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appeared with his papers in the mysterious way m which he came 
Esmond knew how, well enough by that window from which he 
had seen the Father issue * — ^Imt there was no nce<l to explain to 
my poor Lord, only to gather from his parting lips the woids which 
he would soon be able to iittci no nioie. 

Ei(i the twelve hours weie ovei, Holt himself was a ])risoner, 
implicated in Sii John Fenwuk’s conspiimy, and locikiul up at 
Hexton first, wIkukhi h<‘ was tiausferied to the Towei j leaving the 
poor Loid Vi8(‘()nnt, who was not aware of the othei’s being taken, 
m daily appi ehension of his leturn, wlien (as my Lord Castlewood 
dcclaied, ealbng God to witness, an<l with teais in his <lymg eyes) 
it had been his intention at onc*e to gi\e up Ins estate and his title 
to their propel owinu, and to retire to his own liouse at Wal<‘ote 
with luH family. “And would to God I had d<me it,’* the pool 
lord said. “1 would not be here now, wounded to death, a miser- 
able, Htrick<‘n man 1 

My Loul waited day afier day, and, as may ki supposed, no 
messengi^r came ; but at a montlds e,n<l Holt got means to convey to 
him a inessiige out of th(‘ Tower, which 'i^as to this (dfeet. that he 
should ctmsider all unsaid iliat had Imni said, and that things wore 
us they wen', 

“I hiul a sore temptation,” said my poor Loid, “Hmee f had 
come into this eumed title of Oastlewmxl, whieh hath never prosp<e(‘<l 
with me, 1 have spemt far 11101*0 than the income of that t'sbite, and 
iny paternal one too. I calculated all my means d(»wn to the lost 
shilliug, and found 1 never could pay you back, my pcnir Harry, 
whose fortune I had had for ton yearn. My wife and children must 
have gone out of the house diHiiouourod, ami beggars, (iod knows, 
it hatli lH«m a misembhi one for me and mim*. Like a coward, I 
clung that respite W'hujh Holt gave me. I kept the truth from 
Riwdicl and you, I tried to win money of Mohun, and only plunged 
deeper into debt; I scarce dareil look thei^ in the face when 1 saw 
tlm This swonl hath ksm hanging ov(‘r my lieml thorns two years. 
I swear I Mt liappy when Molum’s hliwle entiwl my side.” 

After lying Um months in the Tower, Holt, against whom 
nothing could lie found except tliat he was a Jmuit piii^t, known 
to Ikj in King James’s interest, was put on shipkaml by the incor- 
rigible forgiveness of King William, who promim^l him, however, a 
hanging if ever he shoukl again sot foot on English siiore. More 
than onexv whilst he was in prison himself, Esmond had thought 
where those pat>er« could bo which the J(isuit hiei shown to Im 
patron, and which had such m mterest for himself. Tiny were 
not found on Mr. Holt’s iierson when tliat Father was appr<^hend<«l, 
for had such been the case my Lords of the Ooundl had seen them, 
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and this family history had long since ))een made public. However, 
Esmond cared not to seek the papers. His lesohition being taken , 
his poor mother dead , what matter to him that (locuments existed 
lirovnig Ins light to a title which he was det(u mined not to claim, 
and of which he vowed never to depnve that family whi<*h he h»vcd 
best m the woild*^ Peihaps he t(w»k a gieatei pnd(‘- out <»f Ins sacii- 
fice than he would have had in those honouis wlueh he was resolved 
to forego. Agjiiu, tis long us these tithes were not foithcoming, 
Esmond's kinsman, dear young Fuineis, was the honourable and 
undisputed owner of the Oasilewood estate and title. The mere 
word of a Jesuit couhl not overset Frank's nglit of o(*cupan(*y, and 
so Esmond's mind felt actually at ease to think tin* i>ai)(‘is were 
missing, and in their abs(*m*t» his (l(‘ai mistress iiud hei son the 
lawful Lady and Lord ot Castlewood. 

Teiy soon alter his lilM‘ration, Mr. Esmond mad<* it his businesH 
to ride to that village of Ealing where ho had passinl Ins (‘arliest 
years m this countiy, and to see if his old guaidmns were still alive 
and inhabitants of that place. But th(i only relique which he found 
of old M. Pastouroau was a stone in tlui <»hurchyai(l, which told 
that Athanasius Pastoiueau, a native of Flanders, lay thewi buried, 
aged 87 years. The old man's cott^ige, whitdi Esmond iwafeetly 
recollected, and the garden (whore in his childlnwKl ho had faissed 
many hours of play and reverie, and liad many a l>oating from his 
termagant of a fost<jr-moth(ir) weie now in the occupation of quite 
a (lilferont family ; and it was with <lifflculty that he couhl hjam in 
the village what had mum of Pastowreau's wulow and (diihlren. 
The clerk of the parish rcyioiUjcteil her the old man w’lis sear(*o 
altoied in the fourteen years tliat liad paused since lust Ksimaid set 
eyes on him. It appeared she luwl pretty soon consoled herself 
after the dca^h of her old huslsuid, whom she ruk«l over, by taking 
a new one younger than herself, who siaait her money and ill tn*ut<*d 
her and her children. The girl died ; one of the lioys ; tlie 
other had gone apprenthso. Old Mr. Rogers, the clerk, said he had 
heard that Mrs. Pastoureau was dead t(x>. She and her huslwind 
had left Ealing this seven year ; and m Mr. Esmond's hois<H of 
mg any information regorcHng his |»arcntage from tins family were 
brought to an end. lie gave the old ederk a <»rown picn^e for his 
news, smiling to think of the time when ho and his little playfellows 
had slunk out of the churchyard or hiddim liohind the gmvo»tou(»» 
at the approach of this awM authority. 

Who was his mother? Wlmt had her name Iskui? When did 
she die? Esmond longed to find some one who could answer tliese 
questions to him, and thought even of putting thorn to his aunt the 
Tisoountoss, who Inul innocently taken the name which belonged of 
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light to Homy’s motlici’ But she knew nothing, or chose to know 
nothing, on tins sulyect, noi, indeed, could Mi. Esmond pi ess her 
much to Hjieak on it Father Holt wjus the only man who could en- 
lightcn him, and Esmond felt he must wait until some fresh chance 
or new mtnguc might put him fa(‘e to face with hm old fiiend, or 
liring Unit lestlcHS tndefitigahle spirit baidc t(i England ag<un 

The a])pointment to his eiisigncy, and the piepaiations necessary 
foi the (mnpaign, piesently gave the >oung gentleman othei matteis 
to think of. His now iiationess treated him very kindly and liber- 
ally ; she })iomis(‘d to make mteiest and pay money, too, to get him 
a company speedily; she bade him proeaue a handsome outfit, b(>tli of 
c](>tlu‘s and of arms, ami was pleased to admno him when he inmle 
his first aj)peauinc(i in las hujed scarlet coat, and to pcimit him to 
saluh^ her on tin*, ociusion of this interesting mvcstiture. “Red,” 
says she, tossing up li(‘r old head, “hath always Ixuni the colour 
worn by the Esmonds.” An<l so hei Ladyship wore it i>n her own 
clu^elcH vcTy faithfully to the last Blm wouhl have lam ]>e dressed, 
she fiaul, as became his fatlier’s son, aiul paid cheerfully for las five- 
pound beaver, his black buckled periwig, and las fine holland shirts, 
and las swonls, and las pistols mounted with silvci. Since the day 
he was born, poor Harry had never looked such a fine goutleman : 
las liberal stepmother filled las purse with guineas too, some of 
which Oaptain Steele and a few choice spirits help(‘d Hairy to 
spend in an eutcirtainment which Dick ordeied (and, mdoe<l, would 
have' paid for, but that ho had no money when the rei^koning was 
C 4 iUed f >r ; nor would tho landlord give lam any more credit) at tin* 
“Dartei,” over against tho gate of the Palime, in Pall Mall 

The old Viscount(‘,HH, inde<Hl, if she had done Esmond any 
wrong formerly, seemed iiu'hiKHl to repun it hy the present kindness 
of her kdiuviour : slu< (juibrm’cd lam (’opiously at parting, wept 
plentifully, knle him write by every pa(‘ket, and gave him an 
inestimable ndic, whitdi she bewmght him to wear nmnd hm n(*<jk - 
a medal, blcssetl by I know not what pope, and worn by his lat<j 
saea’cd Majesty King James. So Ji^inoiul arrival at hm regiimmt 
with a bettor ecpiijiagti than most young officjors eoukl afrord Ho 
was oldoj* than most of his seniors, and liad a further advantage 
which bolong(5d bat to very few of the army gentlemen in his dtiy - 
many of whom could do little more than wriU^ tlieir naiufss - that 
h(} had read much, lioth at home tmd at the University, was numter 
of* two or three languages, mid liad that further cshunition whhdi 
neither books nor years will give, but which stwue imm got from 
the silent tisaishing of Adversity. She is a great wdioolmistress, as 
many a poor Mow knows, that hath held his hand out tt* her ft*nde, 
and whimpered over his lesson before her awM chair. 
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CHAPTER V 

TOO ON THE VIGO BAY EXPEDITION, TASTE SALT-WATER 
AND SMELL POWDER 

T he first expedition in which Mr. BRnion<l hml th(^ honour to 
be engaufed, rather icKemljlod one of the invaHionh projected 
by the ledoubted (Jaj>tain Avory or Captain Kidd, than a 
war between crown(‘(l heiuls, earned on bv gcn(*ralH of lank and 
honour. On the first day of July 1702, a gicut of a huiuhed 
and fifty sail, set sail fioin Bpithead, un<U*r tlie comnmnd of Admiral 
Shovell, having on board 12,000 troops, with his Cntce the Duke 
of Ormond as the Oapt.-Oenoml of the (‘Xpedition, One of thcsi* 
12,000 heroes having never iKJcn to sea bi^foro, or, at least, only once 
m his infancy, when he made the voyage to England from that 
unknown country where he was liom— one of those 12,000- -tho 
junior ensign of Uolomd Qum’'R nigimeut of EuKilcKirs — was in a 
quite unheroic state of corjioral prostration a hours afto wuhng ; 
and an enemy, had ho lioai'dcd the ship, would have hiul easy work 
of him. From Portsmouth wo put into Plymouth, and took in * 
fresh reinforcements. We were off Fimstiitre on the ^Ist of Jul), 
so Esmond’s table-lwiok informs him; and on the Hth of August 
made the rock of LihIkiii, By this time the Ensign was grown as 
bold as an admiral, and a w(H*k afterwards hml the fortune 
under fire for the first time- and under wat(*r t<K> — Ms Isiat liemg 
swamped m the surf in Toros Bay, where the troops landed. The 
ducking of his new coat was all the hann the young soldier got in 
this e^epedition, for, indeed, the Bpauiards made no stand before our 
trooiis, and wore not in strength to <lo so. 

But the eampaign, if not very glorious, was very pleasant. Now 
sights of nature, by sea and land «a life of jw*,tion, iH^ghming now 
for the first time— occuphnl and oxeit^ul the young man. The many 
accidents and the routimi of shiplssinl- the millkry <luty— 4ho new 
acxiuaintancos, IkiMi of his comnid<*H in arms and of t he officers of the 
fleet— served to (dicer and oecmiiy his mind, and waktm it out of that 
selfish depression into whicli his lat<» unliappy foitumw liad plungenl 
him. Ho felt as if the o(^<«in mqsirated him from his past care, and 
welcomed the new era of life which was dawning for him. Wounds 
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heal rapidly in a heait of two-an<l-twenty ; hopes revive daily , and 
courage rallies in spite of a man. Perhaps, as Esmond thought of 
his late desi)ondou<‘y and melancholy, and how inemediable it had 
seemed to him, as he Liy iii his piison a few months hack, he was 
almost moi tided m his se(‘rct mind at finding himself so cheeifuL 

To see with one/s own eyes men and countries, is hettei than 
reading all the hooks of trav('l m the world and it wtis with extieme 
delight and eAultaiion tliat the young man found himself actually on 
his gland tinir, and in the view of p(M>ple and <*ities which he had 
read ahoiii as a hoy. He heheld wai for the first time — the pude, 
})omp, and cn(‘umstance of it, at legist, if not much of the danger. 
He saw actually, and with his own eyes, those Spanish cavaliois and 
la(li<*,s whom he had lw‘held in imagination in that immortal story of 
Cervantes, wlii(‘h had h(‘(‘n the delight of liis youthful l(*i8ure, Tis 
forty years since Mr Esmond witnessed those scenes, hut they 
remain m fr(‘Bh in his mmnory as on the day when first he saw them 
as a young man. A <*lou<l, as of gnef, that had lowi'icd over him, 
and had wni})p<‘<l the last years of his hf(‘ in glocnn, seein(‘d to clear 
away from Esmond duung this foitimait* voyages and (*ampaign. His 
energies Heeiuod to awakim and to evpund under a <*h<‘(‘!ful simse of 
fnM‘< lorn. Was his h(*art s(‘<'retly glad to huv<‘ <‘sca.pi‘d from that 
fond hut ignoble iMHidage at home? Was it that the infiTioriiy to 
which the idea of his base Inrth Inul compelled him, vamsh(*d with 
the knowledge of that sectret, which though, perforce, kept to him- 
self, wfis yet <mough to <iheer and console him? At any rate, young 
Esmond of the army was (piit<5 a dificwcnt being to the siwl little 
dcpfmdant <»f the kind Castlewwd household, and tlu» melancholy 
sfcudimt of Trinity Walks ; discontemted with hm fat(», and with the 
vtMutiou into which that ilrove him, and thinking, with a secret 
imlignatiou, tliat the cassexh and haiuls, and the very sacred office 
with whuh ho had on<‘(» propoH(*d to invcsi himself, wore, in fa(?t, hut 
marks of a serviiudti which was to continue all Ins life long. For, 
dispiso it as ho might to himself, he law! all along felt that to ho 
OastlowoiKrs chaplain was to lie Oastlowood^s inferior still, and that 
iiis life was ])ut to be a long, hopeless soivitudo. So, indeed, he was 
far from grudging his old friend Tom Tusheris good fortune {as Tom, 
no doubt, thought it). Had it hcmi a mitre and tjamlieth which his 
friends oifered him, and imt a small living and a emmtry parsonage, 
he would have felt as mu(‘li a slave m one cast* as hi the other, and 
was tpute iuippy and thankful to Is* free. 

The bravest man I ev(*r knew in the army, and who luwl Ismn 
jirestmi in most of King William's actitms, as well as m the t'ampalgns 
of the great Duke of Marlln^rough, could never got to tell us of any 
achievement of liis, except that once Prince Eugene ordered him up 
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a tiee to reconnoitre the enemy, which feat he could not achieve on 
account of the horseman^s boots he woie ; and on another day that 
he was veiy neaily taken prisoner Injcause of these jackboots, which 
prevented him fiom running away. The present narrator shall 
imitate this laudable reserve, and dotli not intend to dwell upon his 
military exjdoits, which weie in tiuth not veiy diffeient fiom those 
of a thousand other gentlemen This fust (*ampaign of Mr Esmond's 
lasted but a few days ; and as a score of books have been written 
conceinmg it, it may be dismissed veiy briefly heie. 

When our fleet (‘anie within view of Oailiz, our commander sent 
a boat with a white flag and a couple of ofliceiB to the Governor of 
Cadiz, Don Scipio <lc Bian(‘.ac<iio, with a letter from his Oracle, in 
which h<^ hoped that as Don S(npio had fouuerly seived with the 
Austiians against the Fiem’h, 'twas to be hopctl that his Excellency 
would now dt‘claie himself against the Fiench King, and for the 
Austrian, in the war botwei^n King Philip and King Uharh‘s. But 
hiB Excell(‘n<‘y, Don Scipxo, picpared a r(»ply, in which he announced 
that, having seivcd his fonner king with honoui and fidelity, he 
hoped to exhibit the same loyalty and devotion towards hw present 
sovereign. King Philip V. ; and by thi^ time this l(*tter was ready, 
the two oflicers had lieon taken to see the town, and the Alameda, 
and the theatre, where bull-fights are fought, and the (xmvents, where 
the admirable woiks of Don Bartholomew Murillo inspired one of them 
with a great wonder and dedight— such as he Inwl never felt before — 
concerning this divme art of painting . ami these sights over, and 
a handsome refection and chocolate Ixung served to the English 
gentlemen, they were accompanied hick to ihmr shallop with ev(‘ry 
(‘ourtesy, and wore the only two office*^ of the English army that 
saw at that time that famous vlty. 

The general tried the power of another protdamation on the 
Spaniards, in which ho annoimcwl that we only came in the interest 
of Spain and King OharU^s, and for ourselves wanted to make no 
conquest nor settlement in Spam at all But all this <do<iuence wm 
lost upon the Spaniards, it would seem ; the Captain-General of 
Andalusia would no more listen to us tlian the Governor of (Mit } 
and in reply to his (inu»e’s ptwlamation, the Marquis uf Villadariaa 
fired off anotlier, which those who knew the Spanish thought rather 
the best of the two ; and of this numlior was Hurry Esnioml, whose 
Mnd Jesuit in old days hiul instructed him, ami who now had the 
honour of translatiug for his Gnice these hannless dwnuneuts of war. 
There was a hard touch for his Grace, ami, indc«*d, for other gcmi«al» 
in her Majesty's service, in the coiwdiuliug scutinice of the Don : 

That he and his council had the generous oxampb of their ancestors 
to fiillow, who had never yet sought their elevation in the Wood or 
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in the flight of then kings ‘Mori pro patiia’ was his device, 
which the Duke might communicate to the Pnneess who governed 
England ” 

Whether the troops weio angiy at this repaiteo or no, ’tis ceitain 
something put them in a fury , for, not being able to get posschsion 
of Cadiz, oui people w'lzcd upon Port St Mary’s and sackeil it, 
Immiug down the meriihants’ storehouses, getting diunk with the 
famous wines there, pillaging and robbing quiet houses an<l convents, 
murdering and doing worse. And the only blood which Mr Esmond 
diDW 111 this shameful campaign, was the knocking down an English 
sentinel with a half-pike, who was olicriiig insult to a pool trembling 
nun Is she going to tiiin out a beauty 1 or a pimcoss? oi poihaps 
Esmond’s mother that he hml lost and novei seen? Alas no. it 
was but a jiooi wheezy old dropsical woman, with a wart upon her 
nose But having lieen early taught a jiait of tlie Roman religion, 
he never hail the honor of it that some Protestants have shown, 
and seem to think to 1 h‘ a part of mirs 

After the jiillage and plimdoi of St Mary’s, and an assault upon 
a fort or two, the troops all took shipping, and finished their ex- 
pedition, at any rate, more brilliantly than it bail liogiiii. Hearing 
that the Eicneli fleet with a gieat tieasuro was in Vigo Bay, our 
Admirals, fhaiko and Hopson, pursued th(> enemy thither'; the 
troops lauded and (aimed the forts that protected the bay, Hopson 
passing the Isiom first on board his sliiii the Twlmy, and the rest 
of the shipK, English and Duteli, following him. ‘ Twenty sIiijik 
wore bunied or takim in the isirt of Redondillu, and a vast deal 
more plunder than was ever accounted for ; but poor men Iteforo 
that oxpwlitiou were rich nftciwanls, and so often was it found and 
remarked that the Vigo ollfcers came home with imckets full of 
money, that tho notorious Jack Shaft, o, who made such a figure at 
the coffee-houses and gaming tables in London, and gave out tliat 
ho had boon a soldier at Vigo, owned, wlicn ho was alwut to lie 
hanged, that Bagshot Heath had boon A/s Vigo, and that he only 
spoke of Iia Itodondilbi to turn away people’s eyes from tho real 
place where the liooty lay. Indeed, Hounslow or Vigo-whieh 
mattars much? ^ Tho latter was a ImuI business, though Mr. Addison 
did sing its praises in rjatin. Tliat Inmost gentleman’s muse hml 
an eye to the main ehaneo ; and I doubt whether she saw much 
inspimtioa in the losing side. 

But though F^smond, for his jiart, got no share of this fabulous 
booty, one groat prize winch he had out of the oam{iaign was, that 
oxeitoment of actum and ehangc of seewt, which shook off a great 
deal of his previous melaneholy. He Icanit at any ruto to Imar his 
fhte cheerfully, lie brought back a browned lace, a heart resolute 
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enough, and a little pleasant stole of knowledge and observation, 
from that expedition, which was over with the autumn, when the 
troops were hack in England again, and Esmond giving up his 
post of secretary to Geneial Lumley, whose command w’as ovei, and 
parting with that officer with many kind expressions of good-will 
on the Geneiars side, had leave to go to London, to see if he could 
push his fortunes any way further, and foun<I himself once more m 
ins dowager aunt’s comfortable (piarteis at Oiielsey, and in gi eater 
favour than evoi with the old lady. He piopitiated her with a 
piesent of a comb, a fan, and a black mantle*, such as tlie ladies of 
Cadiz wear, and which my Lady Viscountess pronounced became 
her style of beauty mightily. And she was gieatly edified at hearing 
of that story of his rescue of the nun, and felt very little <loubt 
but that her King James’s lelic, which he had always dutifully woin 
in his desk, had kept him out of danger, and aviutcd the shot of 
the enemy My Lady made feasts for him, lutroiluccd him to more 
company, and pushed his fortunes with suidi enthusiasm and suecess, 
that she got a promise of a company for him through the Lady 
Marlborough’s interest, who was giaciously pleas(Hl to nc<*epfc of a 
diamond worth a couple of liundreil guineas, which Mr. Ksmoiwl was 
enabled to present to her Ladyship thnnigli his aunt’s iKiunty, and 
who promised that she would take charge of Esmoiurs fortune. He 
had the honour to make his apiieamnce at the Quetm’s Di awing- 
room (Hjcasionally, and to freciuont my Lord Mailljorough’s 
The great man received the young one with very t*Hpe(*ial favour, so 
Esmond’s comrades said, and deigned to say that he had n^ctuved the 
best icports of Mr. Esmond, lK>tb for courage and ability, when*on 
you may bo sure the young gtmtieman made a profound bow, aiul 
expressed himself eager to servo under the most distinguished captain 
in the world 

Whilst his business was going on thm prosperously, Esmond 
had his share of pleasure too, and made his app(»anin('<* along with 
other young gontlemen at the (soffee-houses, the theatres, and the 
Mall. Ho longed to hear of his dear mistress aiul her family: many 
a time, in the midst of the gaiotias iwid pk«iHurcs of tlio town, his 
heart fondly reverted to them j anil often, as the young fellows of 
his society wore making merry at the tavern, and calling t-onsts (m 
the fashion of that day was) over tlieir wine*, Esmemd thought of 
peiBons -of two fair women, whom he hml teen usihI to ailom 
almost anil emptied hi» glass with a sigh. 

By this time the elder VisiHmnti^s luul grown imni agitiii of the 
younger, and whenever she spoke of my l^^rtl’s widow, ^twas in 
terms by no miwis eomplimimtary towanls tiiat imor laily: the 
younger woman not needing hm? protootion any longer, the elder 
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abused her Most of the family quanels that I have seen in life 
(saving always those aiismg from money-disputcB, wlum a division 
of twopence will often drive the dearest relatives into war 

and estrangement) spring out of jealousy an<l envy* Jat*k and Tom, 
bom ot the same family and to the same ioitune, live very coidially 
together, not until fra(‘k is ruined, when Tom deserts him, but until 
Tom makes a Hudden use in piospeiity, which Jack cau^t forgive. 
Ten times to one ’tm the improspeious man that is angry, not the 
other who m in fault. ’Tis Mis Ja(*k, who can only alfoid a chair, 
that sickens at Mrs. Tom’s new co«ich-and-six, cries out against her 
sisters airs, an<l sots her husband against his biother. ’Tis Jack 
who see^ his brotlim simking hands with a lord (with whom Jack 
would like to (‘xckange Hiiufflsixes himself), that goes home and 
tells his wife how poor Tom is spoiled, he fears, aial no better than 
a sneak, i>aniHitc, and l«‘ggar on horseback 1 rememlKir how funous 
the coffee-house wits were with Dick Steele when ho set up Ins 
coach and fine houH(‘ at Bloomsbury ; they b(‘gan to foigive him 
when the bailiffs were att«^r him, and abuseil Mr Addison f<»r selling 
Dak’s country house. Ami y(‘t Dick in the spimging-houso, (^r 
Duk in the Park, with Ins four maics and pLibnl harness, was 
exactly the same genth*, kmdly, improvident, jovial Duk Rteelc: 
and yet Mr. Addison was perfectly nght in getting the money which 
was his, and not giving up the amount of his just claim, to be Hp(»ut 
by Di(k ujKm champagne ami fiddlers, laced clothes, line furniture^, 
and panisitfw, .lew ami Dhristwui, male and female, who clung to 
him. As, mwording to the famous maxim of Monsieur de Hochefou 
cault, “ in our friemls* misfortunes there’s something sei^n^tly pleasant 
to us;” so, on the otlu^r haiul, their gcsid fortune is disagietiabhi. 
If ’biH haul for a man to bcwir his own gocni lu<k, ’tis hanler still for 
his friends to bear it for him ; and but few of tliem onlmarily can 
stand that trial : whereas one of tlie jireinous uses *’ of adversity 
is, that it IS a great reconciler ; that it brings lnwk avertcHl kimlness, 
disanns aiiimoHity, aiul (^auses yesterday’s encmiy to fling his hatrnl 
aside, and hold cnit a hand to the fallen fneiwl of «kl days. Th(»r«fs 
pity and love, tm well as envy, in the same h(»art and towards the 
same |)erson. The rivalry stofis when the c<mipetitor tumhim; 
and, as f view it, wo should h>ok at these agreeable ami d^Hag^<^ellble 
qualities of our humanity humbly alike. They are (consequent and 
natural, ami our kimlm^ss and mmnncHs Isith manly. 

Ho you may either reml the sentenee, that the elder of I^smoud’H 
two kumwomen paardmuxl the youngi^r her In^nuiy, when that had 
lest somewhat of its freshiums, iierhaiw; and Ibrgot most her 
grievances against the other when the sulyeet of them was no 
longer prosperous and enviable j or wo may »ay more benevolently 
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(but the sum comes to the same fxguies, worked either way), that 
Isabella repented of her unkindness towards Rachel, when It?u*hcl 
was unhappy , and, bestimng herself m behalf of the p<Jor widow 
and her children, gave them shelter and friendship. The ladies 
were quite good fnends as long as the weaker one needed a pro- 
tector Before Esmond went away on Ins fust campaign, his 
mistress was still ou terms of fnendship (though a i)oor little 
chit, a woman that had evidently no spiiit in hei, &c ) with the 
elder Lady Castlewood, and Misti ess Beatrix was allowed to be 
a beauty. 

But between the first year of Queen Ann(*’s leign and the 
second, sad changes for the worse liud taken pla(‘e in the two 
younger Ifidies, at least in the elder’s des(‘nption of them Ihichel, 
Viscountess Oastlewood, had no more fa<je than a dumpling, and 
Mrs Beatrix was grown quite coarst^, aiwl was losing all her 
beauty Little Loid Blandford — (she nevci W(»uld <*all him Lor<l 
Blandford; his father was Lord Ohuiehill — tin* King, whom he 
betrayed, had made him Lord CJhurchili, and In* was Innd (Jliurehill 
still) — might 1)0 making eyes at her; Imt liis inotlicr, that vixen 
of a Samh Jennings, would never hejir of such a folly. Lady 
MarllHuough had got her to lie a maid of honour at (lourt to the 
Princess, Imt she would repent of it, Tlio widow Francis (she 
was but Mrs. Fnincis Esmond) whs a mdieming, artful, lieartlm 
hussy. She was spoiling her brat of a lx)y, and she would end 
by marrying her chajildn, 

** What, Tuslier I ” cried Mr, Esmond, fo(*ling a stnuige pang of 
rage and astonishment, 

oYes^ — Tusher, my mawPs son; and who Inis got all the 
qualities of his father the lacquey in hhu?k, and his ae^jompHshe<l 
mamma the waiting-woman,” mm my i4uiy, Wliat do you sup- 
pose that a sentimental widow, who will live down in that dingy 
dungeon of a Oastlewood, where she sjKiils her l>oy, kills the poor 
with her dnigs, has prayers imm a day, and h<‘ 08 nobody but the 
chaplain — what do you supiKise she can do, mou ci)usin, but lot 
the horrid jiarson, with his great square toes and hideous little 
green eyes, make love to horl Oola c^est vu, mou couHin, When 
I was a girl at Oastlewood, all the chaplains fell in love with me — 
thoyVe nothing else to do.” 

My Lady went ou with more talk of tins kind, though, in truth, 
Esmond hml no idea of what slie said further, so entirely <lid her 
first words occupy his thought. Were they truel Kot all, nor 
half, nor a tenth part of what tlie garrulous old woman said, was 
true. Could this be sot No ear had Esmond for anything okq, 
though lus patroness chatted on fbr an hour. 
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Some yoim^' j^^cntlemen of the town, with whom Esmond had 
made aaiuanitancc, had promised to present him to that most 
chaimin/? of actressea, and lively and agioeahle of women, Mis 
Biacegiidle, alxmt whom Huiry's old adveisaiy Mohun hiwi diawn 
swords, a iew years hofoie my ])oor Loid and he fell out Tlie 
famous Mr Congreve had stamped with hxs high approval, to the 
whi<di there was no gainsaying, this delightfid person: and slu* was 
acting m Diek Stt*el(*/H (‘omedies ami dually, ami for twenty-four 
hours after l)(*holding Iut, Mr Esmond felt himself, or thought 
himself, to ]>e as violently emunourod of this lovtdy hrunett(^, as 
were a thousand other young fellows about the city. To have once 
scon h(n wim to long to heliold hei again , and to lie offered the 
delightfid privil(‘g(^ of Ikm a(‘quaiutance, wiis a ]>loasure the very 
i<Iea of wln(‘.h H(‘,t tin* young lieutenants luniit on fire A man 
cannot live with comra(h*s und<*r the tents without finding out 
that ho too m five-fiml twmity. A young fellow cannot he (*ust down 
by grief and misfortuiu* evei so seveii^ Imt some night he iK^gms 
to sleep sound, and some <lay wlnm dinner-time comes to f*c(‘l 
huiigi'y for a lu^efsteak. Time, youth and go(»d luMlth, new seenes 
and the <‘xciteiuent of action and a campaign, ha<I {iretty well 
brought Esmond’s mourning to an eml ; and liis eomiados said 
that Don Dismal, as th(‘y calletl him, was Don Dismal no nmn*. 
Ho wh(‘n a party was imule to <lme at the “ liose,” and go to tlie 
playhouse afterward, Esmond was as pleiwod as another to ta.ke 
his share of the hottli^ and the play. 

How was it that th(^ old aunt’s nows, or it might lie wwidal, 
about Tom 'fusher, cauwjd HU(‘h a strange and sudden (*x<dtom<mt in 
Tom’s old playfellow ? Hadn’t he sworn a thousand times in Ins 
own mind that the Lmly of < Jastlewood, who hml treated him with 
such kindut^as oueo, and then luwl left him so cniclly, was, and was 
to remain henceforth, indifferent to him for over? Hiwl his pride 
and his sense of justice not hmg since help(*d him txi cure the pain 
of that desertion -was it oven a pain to him now? Why, but last 
night as he walked m;roHs the flohls and meadows to (Jhelsey fnnn 
i^all Mall, hiiid he not composed two or three stanssas of a song, 
celebrating Hracogirdle’s brown eyes, and declaring them a thousand 
times more Imutiful than the brightest blue ones that ever languished 
under the lashes of an insipid fair be^mty 1 But Tom Tusher ! Tom 
TuhIkw, tim waiting-woman’s son, raising up his little eyem to his 
mistress 1 Tom Tusher pn*suming to think of (laHtlewmsl’s willow I 
Itage and (‘ontempt filled Mr* Harry’s he^rt at the very xiotiow ; 
tlu^ honour of the family, of winch he was the chief, made it his 
duty to prevent so monstrous an allianeo, and to chastise the ujistiirt 
who could dare to think of such m insult to their house* ’Tis 
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true Mr. Esmond often boasted of republican pimciples, and could 
lemember many fine speeches he htwl made at collegi' and elsewheie, 
with worth and not hirth foi a text but Tom Tuahcr to take the 
place of the noble Oastlewooil— faugh ' ’twas as monstious as King 
Hamlet’s widow taking off her weeds foi Claudius Esmond laughed 
at all widows, all wives, all women , and woio the banns about to 
be published, as no doubt they weio, that vciy next Sunday at 
Walcote Church, Esmond swoie that he would be piesent to shout 
No I m the face of the congiegation, and to take a private revenge 
upon the eain of the bndegroom. 

of going to dinner then at the “ Rose ” that night, Mr. 
TCaTYifyiid bade his servant pack a portmanteau and get hoisos, and 
was at Faniham, half-way on the load to Walcote, thirty miles off, 
before his comiiules had got to theii suppei after the i»lay Ho 
bade his man give no hint to my Lady Dowager’s household of the 
expedition on which he was going: and as Chelsey was distant from 
Lon don, the roiuls Ixid, and mfesteil by footjiads, and Esmond often 
111 the habit, when engaged in a paity of pleasure, of lying at a 
friend’s halging in town, there was no need that his old aunt should 
be disturbed at his alisenco— indeed, nothing nioie delighted the old 
lady than to fancy tliat vum emsm, the inrarrigible young sinner, 
was abroad lioxing the watch, or scouring 8t. Giles’s. When she 
was not at her books of devotion, she thought Ethoredge and Sedley 
very good roiwling. She hail a hundred pretty stories alxmt Rochester, 
Harry Jermyn, and Hamilton , ami if Esmond would but have run 
away with the wife oven of a citizen, 'tis my kdief she would have 
pawned liei diamonds (the best of them went to our Ijady of Cliaillot) 
to pay his damages. 

My Lord’s little house of Walcote whieh he inhalntod before 
ho took his title and occupieil the house of Oustlowotxl — lies alxiut 
a mile from Wmohester, and his widow had returaeil to Walcote 
after my Lonl’s death as a plai* always dear to her, and wlieie her 
earliest and happiest days hail been spent, eheerftiller than Castle* 
wood, which was too large for her stnutenwl means, and giving her, 
too, the protection of the ex-Dean, her father. The young Viscount 
had a year’s schooling at the fiiinous college there, with Mr. Tnsher 
aa his governor. So much news of them Mr. Esmond Iwd had 
during the past year ftoin the old Viscounfrws, his own fethor’a 
widow , from the young one there had never Iwen a word. 

Twice or thrice in his bonofairtor’s lifetime, Esmond had liem to 
Walcote ; and now, taking but a couple of hours’ rest only at the 
inn on the road, he was up jupiin long Issforo daybnmk, and made 
such good speed that he was at Wahnite by two o’clock of the day. 
He rid to the end of the villaise, where he tOia^hted and sent a man 
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thence to Mi Tusher, with a message that a gentleman fioni London 
would speak with him on urgent business The inesHongtT (*amc 
back to say the I)o(*tor wjis in town, most likely at prayeis m tlu‘ 
Oathedial My Lady ViH(*onntess was there too, she always went 
to Oatluidial ])rayer8 every day. 

The homos belonge<l to the ]>08t-hou8e at Winchester. Ksmond 
mounted agam and nnle on to the “O-eoige”, whence ho walked, 
leaving his ginimbling domestic at last happy with a dinner, straight 
to tlui Cathedral The organ was playing, the winter’s day was 
alicady growing grey, as he passed undei the street-arch into tlie 
(Jathedral yard, and made his way into the ancient solemn edifice 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE 29 TH DECEMBER 

T here was scarce a scoie of peisons m the Cathedral besidt* 
the Dean and some of his clergy, and the (‘horistern, young 
and old, that performed the ]>eantiful ev(!inng player But 
Mr Tusher wiis one of the officiants, and rea<i fioiu tlni eagle in an 
authoiitative voice, and a great black penwig; and in the stiillK, 
still in her black widow’s hood, sat EHinond’s dear inistiesB, her son 
by her side, veiy much grown, and iinle(‘(l a noble-lookmg youth, 
with his mother’s eyes, and his father’s curling br<»wn hair, tiiat hdl 
over his 2 >omt de Venue — a pretty picture such as Vandyke might 
have painted. Monsieur Rigaud’s portrait of my Lord Viscount, 
done at Paris afterwards, gives but a Pren<»h version of his manly, 
frank, English fac^e. Wlien he looked up there were two sapphire 
beams out of his eyes such as no paint<*r’s palette has the colour to 
match, I think. On this day there was not inueh chance of seeing 
that particular beauty of my young Lord’s countenance , for the 
tiuth is, he kept his eyes shut for the most part, and, tlie antheun 
being rather long, was asleep 

Ikt the music ceasing, my Lonl woko up, kn^king akiut him, 
and his eyes lighting on Mr. Esmond, wbo was sitting op|Kmite lum, 
gazing with no small tenderness and melancholy uinm two persons 
who had so much of his lu^rt for so many yc^ars, Lord (JastlewcKHl, 
with a start, pullo<l at bis mother’s sleeve (her face had scarce 1k*(?u 
lifted from her book), and said, ‘‘Jjmik, mother 1” so loud, that 
Esmond could hoar on the other side of the church, and the old 
Dean on his throned stall Ijady OastlewoiKl looked for an instant 
as her son bade her, and held up a waniing finger to Pnmk j Esmond 
felt his whole face Hush, and his heart throbbing, as that dear My 
beheld him once more. The rest of the prayers were spejedily over ; 
Mr. Esmond did not hear them ; nor did his mistress, very likely, 
whose hood went more Closely over her face, *md who never llttoA 
her head again until the service was over, the biming given, and 
Mr Bean, and his prooession of ecKilesiastlcs, out of the inner 
cha)[>el 

Young Oastlewood came clambering over the staUa before the 
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clorji^y were fanly ^^one, and running up to Esmond, eagerly embraced 
him. ‘‘My deal, (leaiest ohl Harry’” ho said, “aio you come 
back*^ Have you h(‘on to the wais? Youdl take me with you 
when you go <igam'? Wliy didn’t you write to us*^ (Joine to 
inoth(‘i ' ” 

Ml Esmond (*(mld hardly say inoi*o than a “God hless y<»u, my 
boy ’ ” for iuH heait was very full and giatcful at all tins timderness 
on the lad’s part , and he was m much moved at seeing Frank lus 
he was fearful about that othei interview which was now to take 
place for lie knew not if the widow would reject him as she had 
(lone HO mnielly a year ago. 

“ It was kind of you to come hacik to us, Henry,” Lady Esmond 
said. “ I thought you might come ” 

“VVi* read of the flccit coming to Poitsmouth. Why did you 
not (*onm from Portsmouth?” Frank asked, or my Lord Viscjouut, 
as li(i now must Ih^ called. 

Esmond hml thought of that too. He would have given one of 
his eye4i so that he might sc^e his dear friends again once more ; but 
ludioving that his mistress liad forludden him lici house, lio had 
olxyod her, and remaiiUMl at a distance. 

“ You hjwl hut to ask, and you knew I would bo h(‘re,” he said. 

She gave him h(*r hand, her little fair hand ; tlu‘re was tmly 
her marriage Hug on it 'I’he ((uariel was all ovt^r, Th(‘ year of 
grief and estiangement was passed. They never had Inien Heparat-(‘d. 
His mistroHS had never lHH*n out of his mind all that tiuuj. No, 
not once No, not m the pHson ; nor in the ('amp ; nor on shore 
lieforo the enemy ; nor at sea under the stars of solemn midnight ; 
nor as he watched the glorious rising of the dawn : not oven at the 
table, whtTo lu* sat carousing with friends, or at the theatre yondiT, 
where he tried to fancy that other eyes wm brigliter than hors. 
Brighter eyes there might Ik», and fa<u)s more lieautiful, but none ho 
dear — ^uo voice so sweet as that of his belovcKl mistress, who had 
been sister, mother, gcsldess to him during his youth “-giKidess now 
no more, for he kn<*w of h<*r wittiknesses ; and by thought, by 
iug, and that (4xperien(*(^ it hrin*^, was older now tlum she ; but 
more fondly ehenshed as woman perhaps than ever she hml bieii 
adored m divinity. What ia it? Where lies it? the so(?rot which 
makes one little hand the dearest of all? Whoever caw unriddle 
that mystery? Here «he was, her son by his side, his d(*ar l«>y. 
Heie she was, weeping and happy. Hhe took his hand in Isith 
h(n*« ; ho felt her toars. It was a mpturo of n>(‘oncihati(m. 

“ IltTo comes Squaxetoes,” says Frank. ** Hor(*’s Tusher.” 

Tusher, indeed, now appe^arod, cr(»aking on his groat heels. Mr. 
Tom had (hvested liimself of his alb or surplice, and came forward 
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habited in his cassock and great black periwig How had Esmond 
ever been for a moment jealous of this fellow i 

‘‘Give us thy hand, Tom Tusher,^^ lie said. The Chaplain 
made him a very low and stately Ikiw “I am charmerl to see 
Captain Esmond,” says he “My Lord and I have icad the Reddas 
%ncolummb %necoi<i and aiijdnMl it, I am sure, to you You come 
back with Gaditaman laurels, when I heard you wei(j bound 
thither, I wished, I am sure, I was another Septimius My Lord 
Viscount, your Lordship remembers Gades aditure 

meoum ? ” 

“There's an angle of earth that I love lietter than Gades, 
Tusher,” says Mr Esmond “ 'Tis that one where your reverence 
hath a parsonage, and wheni our youth was hi ought up.” 

“A house tliat ims so many saciwl recollections to me,” says 
Mr. Tusher (and Harry nimembered how Tom's fathci used to hog 
him theie) — “a house near to that of iny icspected patum, my 
most honoured patn)ness, must ev<jr be a dear alKxlo to nut But, 
madam, the verger waits to <ilose the gates ou your Ladyship.” 

“And Harry's coming homo to supiier Huzzay^ Immy!” 
ones my Lord. Mother, I shall run home and bid Beatrix put 
her ribands on. Beatrix is a maid of honour, Harry. Sucdi a fine 
set-up imnx I ” 

“Your heart was never in the Church, Harry,” the widow said, 
in her sweet low tone, as they walked away together. (Now, it 
seemed they had never been imrted, and again, m if thc^y had liocn 
ages asunder.) “I always thought you had no voaitifm that way ; 
and that 'twas a pity to shut you out from the world. You would 
hut have pined and chafed at CastlewiKHi i and 'tis bettor you should 
make a name for yourseE I often said so to my dear Lord, flow 
he loved you I 'Twas my Lord that made you stay witli us.” 

“I asked no bettor than to stay near you always,” said Mr. 
Esmond. 

“But to go was best, Harry. When the world cannot give 
peace, you will know where to find it; but one of your strong 
imaginaMon and eager desires must try the worhl first fsfore he 
tires of it. 'Twas not to be thought of, or if it ouco was, it was 
only by my selfishness, tliat you should remain as clmpkin to a 
country gentleman and tutor to a little lioy. You urt) of bkasl 
of the Bsmomls, kinsman; and that was always wihl in youth. 
Look at Francis. He is but fifhHjn, anti I scarce <!an him 
in my nc^t* His talk is all of war and pleasim^, and he longs to 
serve in the next campaign. Perliaps he and the young Ixjrd 
OhurcMl shall go the next. Lord MarllKirough luis been gexsi to 
us. You know how kind they were in my misfortune. And wo 
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was your — ^your fathtT^s widow No one knows h(»w good the 
world IS, tdl gncf conies to try us *Tis through iny Lady Marl- 
liorougli’s gooduesH that Beatrix hath hei ])hi(*o at Uourt , and Frank 
iH under niy Lord Ohamherlain, And the dow^ugen lady, your 
father’s widow, bis ])romised to provide for >ou— has she iiotT’ 

Esmond said, ‘*Yes. As far as present favour went, Lady 
Oastlcwood was very go(Hl to him. And should her mind change,” 
ho added gaily, *‘a« ladies’ minds will, I am stiong enough to hear 
my own lairdon, and make my way somehow. Not by the sword 
very likely Thousands have a bettoi genius for that tlian I, Imi 
theie are many ways in which a young man of good parts and 
educ^ation can get on in the world; and I am pretty sure, onci 
way or otluT, of promotion!” Indeed, he had found patrons 
alnwly in th<i anny, and amongst iiersons very able to serve him 
too ; and told his mistniss of the flatten ng aspiK^b of fortune. They 
walkiid as though they had never been paitcul, slowly, with the 
grey twilight closing round them. 

“And lUiW wo are drawing near to hoims” she continued, “ C 
knew you would (‘ouu^, Hany, if if it was but to forgive me for 
having spoken unjustly to y<Ki aft<ir that horri<l — ^liorrid misforiune. 
I mm half frantic with gntd tlum when T saw you. And T fknow 
now- they have told me That wiei<‘h, wliose name 1 can never 
mention, <‘vcn has wu<I it • how you tri(‘d to avert tlwi quarri*!, and 
would have iakiui it on youiself, my i>oor child: but it was (UhVh 
will that 1 should 1hi punishr'd, and that my d<*ar lord should fall” 

“ He gave m<* his blming on his deathbed,” Esmtaid said. 
“Thank flod hn* that legacy I ” 

“Amen, amen! dear Henry,” said th<* lady, pressing his arm. 
“ I kntw it. Mr. Atterbury, of Ht. Bnd(‘X who was call(‘d to him, 
told me HO. And I thank(«l too, and in my prayers ewer 
since reincrnlK^rwl it.” 

“You had spanul nm many a bitter night, had you told me 
sooner,” Mr. Esmond Hiiid. 

“ I kntiw it, I know it,” she answcr<Kl, in a tone of such sweet 
humility, m msuie Bsmoml repent that he should ever hav<^ dans! 
to reproach her. “ I know Imw wicked my heart has Ix^en ; and 
1 have suffered t<K», my <h*ar. I eonf(iHS(»<l to Mr. Atterbury I 
must not tell any more. He I said 1 would not write to you or 
go to you and it was latter ev(m that, liaving parted, wt^ should 
part. But I knew you wouhl come bick I own that. 1'hat Is 
no one’s fault And to*day, Henry, in tin* anthem, when tliey sang 
it, ‘When the Lord tununl the cuptivity of ?Aox\, we were like 
them that dream,’ I thought, yes, like them that dream* them that 
dream. And then it went, * They that sow in tears sliall r«‘a|> in 
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"And niy <‘hildren — and my dtity — and my fjood father, 
Plenry?” she bioko nut “Fie has none Imt me now! for soon 
my sistcj will leave him, and tlie old nuin will he alone He has 
confonncd sineo the rosw Queen’s reit,Ti; and here in Winchester, 
wheic th(‘y love him, they have found a chureh for him When the 
children leave me, 1 will stay with liim. I cannot follow them Into 
the KPeat world, where their way lies — it swues me. They will 
come and visit me, and yon will, sometunes, Henry — yes, some- 
times, as now, in the Holy Advent season, when I have seen and 
blessed you once mon* ” 

“1 would leave all to follow you,” said Mr. Esmond; “and can 
you not he as fjenerous for me, dt*ar lady?” 

“flush, Iwyi” she said, and it was with a mother’s sweet 
plaintive tone and look that she spoke. “The world is liejdnning 
for you For me I have been so weak and smful tliat I must leave 
it, and pi ay out an expiation, dear Henry. Had we houses of roliffon 
as thmo were oiii'e, and many divines of our Ohnrch would have 
thorn again, I often think I would retire to one and pass my life 
in poimnee. But I would love you still— yes, there is no sin in 
such a love us mine now ; and my dear lord m heaven may see my 
heart : imd knows tlie tears that have washeil my sm away — and 
now now my duty is here, hy my children whilst they need me, 
and hy iiiy jwor ohl father, and — 

“And not hy me?” Henry said. 

“ Hush I ” she said again, anil ndsed her hand up to his lip. 
“I have Ixxtn your nurse. You eould not see mo, Harry, when 
you were in the simillpox, mid I eamo imd sat hy you. All 1 I 
pmytid that 1 might die, hut it would have heen in sin, Henry. 
Oh, it is horrid to look hack to that tiniol It is over now ami 
pa«<^ and it luis Isien forgiven me. When you need me again, f 
will come over so far. When your heart is wounded, then come to 
me, my dear. Be silent! lot me say all. You never loved me, 
dear Henry no, you do not now, and I thank Heaven for it. I 
used to watch you, and know by a thousand signs that it was so. 
Do you remomlH'r how gimi you were to go away to college? ’Twas 
I sent you, 1 told uiy jsiimi that, and Mr. Attorhury tis), when I 
spoke to him in Isindon. And they Ixith gave me almolutioii-'lsith 
—and they are godly men, having autliority to bind and to hsm 
And they forgave me, as my dear lonl foi^gave me liefore ho wont 
to heaven,” 

“ I think the angels are not all in heaven,” Mr. Esmond said. 
And as a brotlier folds a sister to liis heart ; and as a mother cleaves 
to her son’s breast — so for a few moments Esmond’s beloved mistress 
fame to iiim and blessed him. 
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CHAPTER VII 

I AM MADE WELCOME AV WALCOTE 

A S they came up to the house at Walcotc, the windows from 
within were lighted up with fnendly wolconie , the supper- 
table was spread in the oak-parlour , it seenu‘rl m if forgive- 
ness and love wore awaiting the lotuniing j^nKligal. Two oi tlir(‘e 
familiar faces of domestics weic on the look-out at the pon^h-- the 
old housekeeper wjis there, an<l young Locjkwood from (.^astlewocwl 
in my Lord’s livery of tawny and blue. Hi« dear mistress pHissed 
his ann as they tiassed into the hall. Her beamed out on him 
with affection indescnbable. ‘‘ Welcome * ” was all she said, m she 
looked up, putting ba(5k her fair curls and black hixxL A sweet 
rosy smile blushed on her fiice ; Harry thought ho ha(l never seen 
her look so charming. Her face was lighted with a joy that was 
brighter than beauty -she took a hand of her son who was in the 
hall waiting his mother— -sho <lid not quit Esmond’s am. 

Welcome, Harry I ” my young lord oehowl after her. Here, 
we arc all come to miy so. Hero’s old Phuxit, hasn’t she grown 
handsome i ” and Pmcot, who was okior an<l no handsomer tlian 
usual, made a curtsey to the Captain, as she callotl Esmond, ami 
told my Lord to ** Have done, now I ” 

*‘And here’s Jack Lockwood. He’ll make a famous grenadier, 
Jack ; and so shall I ; well l)oth ’list under you, (*ouHin. As soon 
as I am seventeen, I go to the anny— every gentleman gm^s to the 
anny. Look who comes here I h(», ho I ” he burst into a laugh. 
** ’Tis Mistress Trix, with a new ril)aud ; I knew she would put on 
one as soon as she heard a captain was coming to supper.” 

This laughing colloquy took place in the hall of Wahetii House ; 
m the midst of which is a stairme that lemls from an ojKjn gallety, 
where are the doors of tlm sleeping chamljcrs; and from one of 
these, a wax <utn(Uo in her hami, and illumiimiing Ikt, (ame Mistress 
Beatrix— the light fulling indeed ur^on the scarhd riJ)and which she 
wore, and upon the most brilliant white mn^k in the W(jrM. 

Esmond luul left a child and found a woman, grown U^ond the 
common height; and arrived at such a damling completeness of 
boauty, that bis eyos might wall show surprise and doligbt at Tbe- 
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holding her In lioi« there wan a hrightnefis m lustrous and molting, 
tliat I have sticu a whole assembly follow her as if by an attra(*tion 
iricsistible . and that night the great Duke was at the jilayhouse 
aftoi Rainilhcs, eveiy soul turned and looked (she chanced to enter 
at the op]>osito side of the theatre at the same moment) at her, and 
not at him She was a brown beauty that is, her eyes, hair, and 
eyebrows and eyelashes w(Te claik: her hair (mihngwith iich undu- 
lations, and waving ov(‘r hot shouldeis ; but hei complexion was as 
daziKling wliitc as snow in sunshmo: except her cheeks, which weie 
a bright nid, and her lips, which weie of a still d(ie]>er enmson. 
Her mouth and cliin, tluiy said, were too large and full, and so they 
might Ik*, for a godilt'HS in luaibh^, but not for a woman whose eyes 
W(‘re lirev whow* look was love, whose voice was the sweetest low 
song, whoso shtijKs was pei fe<*t symnu^try, health, decision, activity, 
whose foot as it plantecl itself on the ground was ton but ttexiblc, 
and whose motion, whether rapul or slow, was always i>erf(K*t giiwie 
—agile m a nymph, lofty as a queen— now melting, now imperious, 
now sare^istic -there was no single movemcmt of In^rs but was 
iKMUtifuI. As he thinks of hei, lie who wiites fiicls young again, 
and reiumnlsim a paragon. 

So she came iioldmg her dress with one fair round(‘d arm, and 
ht»r taper before her, tiipping down the stair to greet Esmond 

**Blie hath put on her scarlet stockings and whiter shoes, says 
my Lord, still laughing. my fine mistress! is this tlie way 
you set your cap at the (Japtain?” Hhe approached, shining smiles 
upon Esmond, who (‘ould look at notliing but her eyes. She ad- 
vanccwl liolding forward her heiui, as if she wouhl have hun kiss her 
m ho uwmI to <lo when she was a child 

*‘Stop,'^ she said, “I am grown too big! Welcome, (tousin 
Harry I ** and she nnule him an arch curtsey, sweeping down to the 
ground almost, with the most gracious l>end, looking up the wlnlc 
with the brightest eyes and Bweet<n*t smile. I^ove seemcul to radiate 
from her. Ilarry eywl her with such a rapture as the first lover 
is described as having by Milton. 

<*N^oHt-oe |ias?” says my liody, in a low, sweet vohje, still 
liangiug on his sirm. 

Esmond turned round with a start* and a blush, as Iuj met his 
mistrWs clear eyes. He hml forgoitem imr, rapt in admirathm of 
the *ptdcfm\ 

Right f(M>t forward, toe tununl out, so : lu^w <lrop the <turtsey, 
and show the nsl stiskings, Trix. TheyVe silver chsks, Harry. 
The Dowager sent ^em. Hhe went to put *em ones my U>rd. 

** Hush, you stupid child ! ” says miss, smothering her brother 
with kisses $ and then she must come and kiss her mamma, looking 
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all the while at Harry, over his mistresses shoulder. And if she 
did not kiss him, she gave him both her hands, and then took 
one of his in both hands, and ^iid, “ 0 Harry, we^re so, so 
you’re come * ” 

“There aie woodcocks for supper,” says my Lord “Huzzay ! 
It was such a hungry sciiuon.” 

“And it IS the 29th of December; and our Hairy has come 
home.” 

“ Huzzay, old Pin<*,oi ^ ” again says my Lord , and my dear 
lady’s lips looked as if they were trembling with a prayer. She 
would Iiave Harry lead in Beatrix to the suppei-toom, going heiself 
with my young Lord Viscjount , and to this paity came Tom Tusher 
diiectly, whom four at least out of the company of five wished 
away. Away he went, however, as soon as the swet'tmeats weie 
pub down, and then, by the groat cnwjklmg lh(i, his imstress, or 
Beatrix with her blushing graces, hlling hm gliiKs for him, Harry 
told the story of his campaign, and pasm^l the most delightful night 
his life had over known. Tlie sun was up hmg ere he was, so <l(^ep, 
sweet, and refreshing was his slumber. He woke as if angels had 
been watching at his bed all mghi f daie say one that was as 
piire’and loving as an angel hail blessed his sleep with her prayers. 

Next moniing the (shnplain nml prayers to th<« little houscliold 
at Waloote, as the custom was ; K8niond thought Mistress Beatrix 
did not listen to Tusheris oxhortarion much : Iier eyes were wander- 
ing overywhoro during the service, at least whenever he looked 
up ho met them, Perhaim he also was not very attentive to his 
Hovoronco the Chaplain. “ I'his might have \mm my life,” he wim 
thinking ; “ this might iiave lHH»n my duty from now till old age. 
Well, were it not a pleasant one to be with these dear fnentls and 
part from ’em no morel Until — until the destined lover comes 
and takes away pretty Beatrix ” and the liest iMwrt of Tom Tusheris 
exposition, which may have \mm very learned and elo<iuent, was 
quite lost to poor Harry by this vision of tlm dmtimHl lover, who 
put the proiudier out. 

All the while of the prayers, Beatrix knelt a little way liefore 
Harry Esmond The nnl stockings were chang(Hl for a pair of 
grey, and bhwh sho(is, in whi{‘h her feet looked to tlie full as pretty* 
All the roses of spring <Knild not vie with tlu^ brightness of her 
ctimph^xion ; Esmond thouglii he Imi never seen anything like the 
sunny Imim of her oym. My Lmly Viscountt^ look toigucnl, as 
if with wateWng, and her fiwie was |xtle. 

Miss Beatrix remarked these si^ of indis|K>sition m her mother 
and deplored ttutm. “ I am an old woman/^ says my Lady, with a 
kind smile ; I cannot hope to look as young as you do, my dear.” 
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*‘Sho*ll never look as good as you do if she lives till she's 
a hundred,” says niy Lord, taking his mothei by the waist, and 
kissing her hand. 

‘‘Do I look very wicked, cousin?” says Beatnx, turning full 
round on Esmond, with her pretty face so close under his chin, that 
the soft perfumed hair touched it She laid her finger-tips on his 
sleeve as she spoke , and ho put his other hand over hers 

“ Tm like yoni looking-glass,” says he, “ and that <‘.an't fiatfeor 
you 

“ He means that you arc always looking at him, my dear,” says 
her motlim aichly. Beatrix lan away fiom Esmond at this, and 
flew to her mamnm^ whom she kissed, stopping my Lady's mouth 
with her jwotty hami 

“And Harry m very good to look at,” says my Lady, with her 
fond ('yo» r(*gaiding the young nitin. 

“ If 'tis good to sec a happy face,” says he, “ you see that.” 
My Lady said, “Amen,” with a sigh, and Hairy thought the 
imunoiy of her dt‘ar lord rose up ami rebuked her bm*k again 
inti) sadness, for her fa <‘0 lost the smile, and lesumod its look of 
melam‘holy. 

“Why, Harry, how fine we hn^k m our scarlet and silver, and 
our Idaek p(*nwigl” en(*H my f^oid. “Mother, 1 am tired of my 
own hair. When shall I have a pm’uko? Where <hd you get your 
Hietaikirk, Hurry?” 

“It's some of my Lmly Dowager's lace,” says Harry; “she 
gave me this and a mnnlH^r (d* other fine things.” 

“My Lrwly Dowager isn't smdi a bail woman,” my Lortl 
(iontinued* 

“ She's not so so red as she's painted,” says Miss Beatrix. 

Her bn^ther broke inb> a laugh. “ I'll tell her you said so; by 
the Lord, Trix, I will 1 ” he (‘ries out. 

“ Hhell know that you huiln't the wit to say it, my Lord,” says 
Miss lieatrix. 

“ We won't (luurnd the first day Harry's here, will we, mother?” 
said the young lortL “ We'll see if we ean get on to the n<iw year 
without a fight, llavc^ some of this (jhristmas pie, And hero 
comes the tankiml ; no, ft's Piiwjot with tlu^ tea.” 

“Will tlic Oapbiin eh(M)S(» a dish?” askiMl Mistrewi Biatrix. 

“ I say, Harry,” my Liml g*)es on, “ I'll show thee my horsm 
after breakfast; and we'll go a bird-netting to night, and on Moiwlay 
tluae/s a (*oek makh at Wim'hesU^r -do you love eoek-fighting, 
Harry? Iwitwinm the gentlemen of Husst^x and the gfuitlemen of 
Ham'psliirf^, at im pound the battle, and fifty pound the odd battle 
to show oue-awd-twonty cocks.” 
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“ And what will you do, Beatrix, to amuse our kinsman ^ ” asks 
my Lady. 

“ 111 listen to him,” says Beatrix. “ I am sure he has a hun- 
dred things to tell us. And I^m jealous alrciuly of the Spanish 
ladies Was that a beautiful nun at Cadiz that you rescued from 
the soldiers ? Your man talked of it last night m the kitchen, and 
Mrs Betty told me this morning as she combed my hair. And he 
says you must be in love, for you sat on deck all night, and scnbbled 
verses all day m your table-book ” Harry thought if he had wanted 
a subject foi verses yesterday, to-flay he had found one and not 
all the Lindamiras and Ardehas of the poets were half so beautiful 
as this young creature ; but he did not say so, though some one did 
for him 

This was his dear lady, who, after the meal was over, and the 
young people weic gone, begiui hilking of her children with Mr, 
Esmond, and of the characters of one and the othci, and of her 
hopes and foais foi both of them ‘*’Tih not. while they are at 
homo,” she said, “ and in their mother’s nest, I fear for them ’tm 
when they are gone into the world, whithfjr I shall not lie able to 
follow them Beatnx will begin her service next year. You may 
have hoard a rumour about — aliout my Lord Blandford. They 
weie both children ; and it is but idle talk. I know iny kinswoman 
would never let him maki^ sucii a poor mamago as our Beatrix 
would be. There’s scarce a princess in that she thinks is 

good enough for him or for her ambition.” 

“There’s not a princess In to compare with her,” says 

Esmond 

“ In beauty 1 ISTo, pcrluiim not,” answered my Jjady. “ She is 
most beautiful, isn’t she? ’Tis not a motheris partiality that 
deceives mo. I marked you yesterday when slm came d(wn the 
stair . and roaxl it in your fmjo. Wo look when you don’t tancy xm 
looking, and see better than you think, dear Harry : and just now, 
when they spoke about your poems —you wnt pretty Hne^s when 
you were but a boy — ^you thouglit Beatrix was a pretty subjcjct for 
verse, did not you, Harry 1 ” (The gentleman could only blush for 
amply.) “And so she is— nor are you the first her pretty face 
hae captivated. ’Tis quickly done. Such a pair of bright eyes u 
hers learn thcar power very soon, and use it v<try early/’ And, 
looking at hiin keenly with hers, the fair widow left him. 

And so it is — a pair of bright eyes with a doztm glances suffice 
to subdue a man ; to enslave loin, ami inflame him ; to majee him 
even forget ; they dazzle him so tliat the past lKK?ome« stmlj^tway 
dim to him ; and he so prizes them that he would give all his life 
to possess ’em# What is the fond love of dearest friends oompsxed 
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to this troasuie? Is memory as stiong as expectancy? fruition, im 
hunger? gratitude, as desire? I have looked at loyal diaimuids la 
the jewel-rooms m Europe, and thought how wais have Imi ma<le 
about ’em, Mogul sovereigns <leposed and strangled for them, or 
ransomed with them ; millions expended to Iniythem; and daiing 
lives lost in digging out the little shining toys that I value no more 
than the button in my hat And so theie arc other glittering 
baubles {of laio watei too) foi which men have been set to kill and 
** quarrel ever since mankind began , and whuili last but for a H(*orc^ of 
years, when their sparkle is over. Where are those jewels now that 
‘ beamed undei Oleopatia’s foiehead, or shone m the sockets of Helen ? 

The second day aftei Jtlsiuond’s coming to WaI<*ot(^, Tom Tusher 
had leave to take a holiday, and went oil in his veiy lK‘st gown and 
bands to (tourt the young woman whom liis Reveiem^e dcisired to 
marry, au<l wiio was not a viscount’s widow, as it turned out, but 
a brewer’s relict at Southampton, with a liouple of thousand pounds 
to her fortune , foi luuuist Tom’s heait was und(*r such excellent 
control, that Venus luirself without a poition would never have 
c^wised it to flutter. So he ro<le away on Ins hea\y-paced gelding 
to pursue his jogtrot lov(*s, hwing Esmond to tlu^ Ho<*iety of his 
dear mistress and her daughtoi, and with his young lord foi a 
eoinpanicm, who was charmed, not only t(» see an old friend, but to 
have th(^ tutor ami hm Latin (kkAh put out of the way 

The boy talked of things and po<iplo, and not a httle alsmt him 
self, in his frank nrtbjss way. ’Twas imy to siu* tliat he and his 
sister had the lietter of their fond motlujr, for the first place m whose 
df(«dionfi, though ttj(‘y fought constantly, and though the kind lady 
{lersisted that sh<» loved both eipially, ’twas n<^t difhcult to under 
stand tliat Fmnk was Ins mother’s darling ami favourite. He ruled 
the whole liousehohl (always excepting lebellious lleatnx) not less 
now than when ho was a cliild marshalling tlie village Isiys in 
playing at s(»ldiers, and (tamng them lustily tcs>, like the sttmlicst 
corpoml As for Tom 'rushcT, his Iteverenmi fcreatofl the young 
lord with that poUioncss and deforeuce whi<*b he always showi^il for 
a groat man, whatever his age*, or his stsiture was. IndcsHl, with 
respect to this young one, it was impimble not love him, so 
frank and winning won‘> his manncirs, his Isiauty, his gaiety, the 
ring of his laughUn*, and the ilelightful lone of hm voim Wiufrever 
ht*. we.nt, lie charnusl and domineertHl I think his ohl gramlfuiher 
the Dean, and the grim old housekeei>er, Mrs Pmcot, vnnv, as nuu*li 
his slaves m his mother was ; and us for Esmond, he found himself 
presently submitting to a (certain fascination the Isiy liad, and slaving 
it like the n‘st of tho family, Tlie pleasure which he luwl in Fmnk’s 
mere company and converse exceed^ that which he aver enjoyed in 
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the society of any other man, however delightful in talk, or famous 
for wit His jjresence brought sunshine into a room, his laugh, his 
prattle, his noble beauty and biightness of look cheered and 
charmed indescnbably. At the least tale of sorrow, his hands were 
in his puise, and he was eager with sympathy and bounty. The 
way in which women loved and petted him, when, a year or two 
afterwards, he (‘ame upon the world, yet a mere boy, and the follies 
which they did for him (as indeed he for them), recalled the career 
of Rochester, and outdid the Huccesses of Craimuont. His very 
creditors loved him ; and the hanlest usureis, and some of the rigid 
prudes of the other sex too, could deny him nothing He was no 
more witty than another man, but what he said, he said and looked 
as no man else (U)uld say or look it I have seen the women at the 
comedy at Bruxelles cro'wd round him m tlu^ lobby and Jis he sat 
on the stage inoie people looked at him than at the a<*tois, and 
watched him , ami I rernemlier at Ramillies, when h(* w<i« lut ami 
fell, a great big red-haired Scotch sergeant ilung his halbert 4iown, 
burst out a-crying like a woman, sei/ang him up as if he had Ihwu 
an infant, and carrying him out of the fire. This brother and sister 
were tlie most beautiful couple ever seen ; though after he winged 
away from the maternal n(^t this pair were seldom together. 

Sitting at dinner two days after Esmond^s arrival (it was the 
last day of the year), ami so happy a one to Hntry Esmond, that 
to enjoy it was (piite worih all the pwwious |>ain which he had 
endured and forgot, my young lord, iilhng a bumiKU, and bidiling 
Harry take another, <lnmk to his sistt'r, miluting her irndtT the 
title of “ Marchioness ” 

Marchioness 1 ” says Harry, not without a ])ang of wonder, for 
ho was cuiious and jealous already. 

“ Nonsense, my Lonl,” says Bejitnx, with a toss of her IumuI. 
My Lady Viscwmutess looked up for a moment at Esmoml ami tmi 
her eyes down, 

**The Marchioness of Blandfimi,'' says B'mnk ** Don't you 
know — hath not Iteuge Dragon tohl you?” (My fjoni ws(h 1 to 
call the Dowager of Ohelsey by this and other names.) ** Bland- 
ford has a lock of her hair: the Duchess fouml him on his knees 
to Mistress Trix, and boxed his ears, and said Dr. Han» should 
whip him." 

I wish Mr. Tusher would whip you too," says Beatrix. 

My Lady only said, I hoive you will UdI none of themt silly 
stories elsewhere than at home, Fmnels.” 

'Tis true, on my word," tjontiimes Frank. ‘‘ Look at Harry 
scowling, mother, and see how IJeatrix blushes as red m the silver- 
clocked stockings." 
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I think we had best leave the gentlemen to their wme and 
their talk,” says Mrs Bcatnx, nsing up with the air of a young 
queen, tossing her rustling flowing drapenes about her, and quitting 
the room, followed by her mother. 

Lady Oostlcwood again looked at Esmond, as she stooped down 
and kissed Frank. “Do not tell those silly stories, child,” she said. 
“ do not dnnk much wine, sir , Harry never loved to drink wme.” 
And she went away, too, m her black robes, looking back on the 
young man witli her fair, fond face. 

“ Egad ! it’s tiue,” says Fmnk, sipping his wme with the air of 
a lord “What think you of this Lisbon— real CJollares? ’Tis 
better than your heady poit • we got it out of one of the Spanish 
ships that i'ame from Vigo last year: my mother bought it at 
Southampton, as the sliip was lying theie— the RoBe^ Captain 
Hawkins ” 

“ Why, I came home m that ship,” says Harry. 

“ Ami it brought home a goml fellow and good wine,” says my 
Lord, “I say, Harry, I wish tliou limlst not that cursed liar 
sinister,” 

“And why not the bar Hinister?” asks fhe other. 

“Suppose F go to th<* smuy ami am killetl every gentleman 
goes to the army who is to take eaie of the woim^n? Tnx will 
never stop at home; mothers in love with you, -yes, 1 think 
mother’s in love with you. She was always praising you, and 
always talking about you; and when she went to SouthampUm, 
to see the ship, 1 found her out. But you sec it is impossible : we 
are of the ohiest blood in Kagland; we came in with the (Jomiucror; 
we were only baronets, but what thou % wo wore forced into that 
James the First forced our greut-gn«i<lfathor We arc aljove titles , 
we old English gentry don’t want ’em ; the Queen <ian make a duke 
any day. Ltwk at Blandford’s father, Duke Churebill, and Dmhofw 
Jennings, what were they, Harry? Damn it, sir, what mi they, to 
turn up their noses at usi Whore were they, when our ancestor 
rode with King Henry at Agincourt, and filled up the French King’s 
cup after Pohitiers? ’Fore Cleorge, sir, why shouldn’t Blandford 
marry Beatrix ? By Q - 1 he $^1 marry Iksatrix, or tell mo tho 
reason why. We’ll marry with tho liost blwKl of England, and none 
but tho best bIoo<l of Englantl. You arc an Esmoml, and you can’t 
help your birth, my Ixiy. Ijiot’s have another liottle. What ! no 
more ? IVe drunk three fsixts of this myisdf. I hati many a night 
with my father , you stcKsl to him like a man, Harry. y<m l«u*ketl 
your blood; you can’t help your misfortune, you know,--* no man 
can help that.” 

The older said he would go iu to his mistxesi’a tea-tabk The 
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young lad, with a heightened colour and voice, began singi^i> 5 ^^ 
snatch of a song, and marched out of the room, Esmond h^ifdL 
him presently calling his dogs al)out him, and cheering and talking 
to them , and by a hundred of his looks and gestures, tricks of voice 
and gait, was reminded of the dead loid, Frank’s father. 

And so, the Sylvester night iuissc<l away, the family parted 
long before midnight, Lady Oastiewood remembering, no doubt, 
former New-Year’s Eves, when healths were drunk, and laughter 
went round in the company of him, to whom years, past, and 
present, and future, were to be as one ; and so cared not to sit with 
her children and hoar the Cathedral bells nnging the birth of the 
year 1703. Esmond heard the chimes as he sat m his own (jhamber, 
ruminating by the blazing fire there, and listened to the last notes 
of them, looking out from his window towards the <ity, and the 
gloat grey towers of the Cathedral lying under the frosty sky, with 
the keen stars shining alxive 

The sight of these brilliant orl)8 no (ioubt made him think of 
othei Inminaries. ** And so her (jyes have already done execution,” 
thought Esmond— “on whom?— who can tell me?” Luckily Ins 
kinsman was by, and Esmond knew he would have no difficulty in 
finding out Mistress Beatrix’s history from the simple talk of 
the boy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
FAMILY TALK 

W HAT Tlairy lultmicd and submitted to m Die pretty bul 
his kinsman was (for why should he resist it'^) tlu‘ (‘aim- 
nesH of patrona<i;e whieli my youn^ loid asHunu‘d, as li’ to 
coamiaiid was his uiidoulited light, and all tlu^ world (IhiIow Ins 
degree) ouglit to how <lowu to Viseount Oastlowiiod. 

know my plaee, Harry,” he said. ^‘Pin not proud — the 
Iwys at Wineh<‘st(*i Collegia say Pm pioud: but Pin not proud. 1 
am simply Fran<*iH Janies, ViK<*outtt (Jostlcwoml in the inwimge of 
[reland, I might have been (<lo you know that?) Fn«i<*iH James, 
Marquis and Eail of Esinoml m that of England The late lord 
rcfimed the titli* wliicb wiis offenul to iuni by my godfather, lus late 
Majesty. You should know that- you arc of our family, you know 
--you eannot help your hit smistm, Harry my dear fellow; and 
you kdong to one of the lK‘st fanulwm in England, in Hpit<5 of that , 
au<l you stood by my fatlu^r, and by (x — 1 111 stand by you. You 
shall mwer want a friomi, Harry, while Francis James, ViH(‘ount 
(JastlewiKsl, has a sliilling. It’s now 1703 — I shall conn* <»f age in 
1709, I shall go back to (Jastlewcwsl ; I shall live at dastlewood ; 
I sliall build up th(» hous(*. My property will 1 m^ pre^tty well n^storecl 
by then. The* lat(‘ viH<xmut mismanagoil my property, and Idt it 
in a very bad state. My mothoi is living (dose, as you see, and 
keeps me in a way hardly liotltting a pisf^r of thmt realms ; for I 
have but a pair of hoi*s(m, a governor, and a man that is valet and 
groom. But when I am of age, thm^ things will Iws set right, 
Harry, Our house will be as it should 1k). You will always come 
to Oastlewood, won’t you? You shall always have your two rooms 

in the court kept for you ; and if anylsHly slights you, <1 them! 

htt them have a care of mt\ I shall marry early Trix will Ik* a 
diudiess by that time, mimt likely: for a eaunondiaU may kn<K*k 
over his (Jraeo any day, you know,” 

« How?” says Harry. 

** Hush, my dear ! ” says my Lord Viscount, “ You are of the 
family — you are faithful to us, by (ioorge, and I tidl ymi every* 
thing. Blandford will marry lier— or ” and here he put Ids 
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little hand on his sword — “you understand the rest Blandford 
knows which of us two is the best weapon At small-sword, or 
back-sword, or sword and dagger if he likes, I can beat him I 
have tned him, Harry , and begad he knows I am a man not to be 
trifled with ” 

“ But you do not mean,” says Harry, (ioncealmg his laughter, 
but not his wonder, “that you can force my Loid Blandford, the 
son of the first man of this kingdom, to marry your sister at sword’s 
point ? ” 

“I mean to say that we are cousins by the mother’s side, 
though that’s nothing to boast of I mean to say that an Esmond 
IS as good as a Churchill; and when the King comes hack, the 
Marquis of Esmond’s sistei may bo a match tor any nobleman’s 
daughter in the kingdom. There arc hut tvvo maniuis(js in all 
England, William Herbert, Marquis of Powis, and Fiancis James, 
Marquis of Esmond , and hark you, Harry, — now swear you will 
never mention this. Give mo your honour as a gentleman, for you 
are a gentleman, though you are a ” 

“Well, wolll ” says Hany, a little inqiatient. 

“Well, then, wlion after my late Viscount’s misfortune, my 
mother went up with us to London, to ask for justi(‘e against you 
all (as for Mohun, I’ll have his blood, as sure a» my name is Francis, 
Viscount Esmond)- wo went to stay with our cousin my Lady 
Marlborough, with whom wo ha<l quarrclle<l for ever so long. But 
when misfortune came, she stood by her blo<Ki; — so did tlie 
Dowager Viscountess stand by her blo<wl so did you. Well, sir, 
whilst my mother wtis petitioning tiie late Primio t)f Orange— for 
I will never call him King — and while you were in prison, we lived 
at my Lord Marlborough’s house, who was only a little there, lieing 
away with the army in Hollaml. And then . * . J say, Harry, 
you won’t toll, now?” 

Harry again made a vow of secrecy. 

“ Well, there used to be all sorts of fun, you know * my lisdy 
Marlborough was very fond of us, and she said 1 was to l>e her 
poge; and she got Tiix to be a maid of honoux, ami whih^ she was 
up in her room crying, we used to be always Ixaving fun, you know ; 
and the Ducdiess us^ to kiss mo, and so did her daughters, and 
Blandford foil tremendous in love with Tiix, ami she likdl Mm ; 
and one day he — ^ho kissed her Ix^himl a <loor— he did though,— 
and the Duchess <*aught him, and she Imged such a box of the 
ear both at Trix and Blandford - you should have seen it 1 And 
then she said that we must leave dim^^tly, and abused my mamma 
who was cognisant of the business ; but she wasn’t — never thinking 
about anything but &ther. And so we came dwn to Walcote. 
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Blaudford being locked up, and not allowed to hoc Trix. But / 
got at him. I (‘limbed along the gutter, and in thiough the window, 
wlieie he waw ciymg. 

‘‘‘MtiniuiH,’ sayB I, when he had opened it and hel}K*d me m, 

‘ you know I wear a sword,’ for I had brouglit it 

Vineount,’ says he '0 my dearest Frank and he 
threw luniHelf into my arms and burat out a-crymg. *1 do love 
Mistress Beatrix so, tiiat I shall die if I don’t have her.’ 

‘*‘My dear Blandford,’ says I, ‘you are young to think of 
marrying ; ’ for he was but fifteen, and a young fellow of that age 
can scarce do so, you know 

“ * But f ’ll wait twenty years, if she’ll have me,’ says he. ‘ I’ll 
never marry no, nevc^t, never, never marry anylKxly but hen No, 
not a princess, though they would have me do it over so. If Beatrix 
will wait for me, her Blandford swears he will be faithfiiL’ And ha 
wrote a juirKr (it wasn’t spelt nght, for liC5 wrote *I’m ready to $im 
with miy whi<*h, you know, Harry, isn’t the way of spelling 
it), and vowing that he would marry none otlier but the Honourable 
Mistress (hrtrude Beatnx Esmond, only sister of his dearest friend 
Framns dames, fourth Viscount hknond. And so I gave him a 
lockot of h(T hum” 

“A hx'ket of her hairl” cries Esmond. 

“ Yes. Tnx ga.ve me one after the fight with the Dutihess that 
very day. I am sure I didn’t want it ; and so I gave it him, and 
we kiaiMKl at parting, and said, ‘ (lood-byc, brother 1 ’ And I got 
barsk through the ^^itter ; and wo sot off home that very evening. 
And ho went to King’s College, in Oambndge, and Pm going to 
Cambridge stion ; and if h(‘- doesn’t stand to his pnimiso (for he’s 
only wrote once), - he knows I wear a sword, Harry. Come along, 
and let’s go secs the emsking match at Winchester.” 

“ . . . But I say,” he added, laughing, after a pauses, ‘‘ I don’t 
think Trix will break hesr heart about him. La hlcss you ! when- 
ever shes sees a man, she makes eyes at him ; and young Sir Wilmot 
Crawley of Queen’s Crawley, and Anthony Ilcmlcty of Aln»sford, 
wens at swonls dmwn alsmt her, at the Wiuchcijter Assembly, a 
month iigo.” 

That night Mr. Harry’s sleep was by no means so plcfimnt or 
sweet as it had been on the first two evenings afte liis arrival 
at Walcote. “So the liright eym have been already shining on 
another,” thought he, “ ancl the pretty li|)H, or the esheeks at any 
rate, have Ixigun the work whicih they wore imixle for. Here’s a 
girl not sixteen, and one young gentleman is already whimimring 
over a look of her hair, and two cjountry mpiirtm are rc^ady cut 
each other’s throats that they may have the honcmr of a danc‘o with 
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her. What a fool am I to he dallying about thiB passion, and 
singeing my wings iii this foolish flame f Wings I — why not say 
crutches ^ There is hut eight yeais' differeiu o between us, to bc^ 
sine; but in life I am thiity ycais oldei. How could I ever hope 
to please such a sweet cicaturcj as that, with my lough ways and 
glum face ^ Say that I have meiit cvei so much, and won mysell 
a name, could she ever listen to me? She must be my Lady 
Marchioness, and I leinain a nameless ])aHtaid 0 my master, 
my master ’ ” (Heio he fell to thinking with a passionate gnef 
of the vow which he had m(ule to his poor dying lord ) 0 my 

mistress, dearest and kindest, will you l>c (‘ontented with th(‘ sacn- 
flee which the poor ori)han makes for you, whom you love, and who 
so loves you ? ” 

And then came a fiercer pang of temptation. A word from 
me,” Harry thought, a syllahlo of explanation, and all this miglit 
bo changed; hut no, I swoie it over the dying bed of my b(‘noiaetoi 
For the sake of him and his, for the sacied love and kin<bieHH of 
old days, I gave my promise to liim, and may kind Heaven enable 
me to keep my vow t ” 

Tho next day, althougli Esmond gjtve no sign of what was going 
on in his mind, but strove to be more than ortiinarily gay and 
cheerful when ho m(‘t his friends at the meunmg me<d, his dear 
mistress, whoso clear eyes it seemed no emotion of liis (*ould escape, 
perceived that somotlung troubled him, f(»r she looked anxuaisly 
towards him more than oneo during the breakfast, and wlum lie 
went up to his chamber afterwards she pr(‘Houtly followed lum, and 
knocked at his (l(X)r, 

As she entered, no doubt the whole story was clear to h(*r at 
once, for she found our ytmng gcuitloman pai^king his valise, pursuant 
to tho resolution which bo ha<i come to over-night of making a lirisk 
retreat out of this temptation. 

She closed the door very carefully l)chind her, and then h^iint 
against it, very pale, her hands folded befbre her, lo<»kmg at the 
young man, who was kneeling over his work of packing. ** Are 
you going so soon ? ” she said. 

Ho rose up from his knees, bluslung, perhaps, to he so dis- 
covered, in tho very act, as it wore, and took one of her fair 
little hands — it was that which Iiad her marriage ring on— -and 
kissed it. 

♦‘It is best that it should be so, dearest lady,” he said. 

“I know you wore going, at bniikfasi 1— I thought you 
might stay. What has Iiapponed? Why caii^t you remain longer 
with us? Wliat has Frank told you— you wore talking ti^her 
late last night?” 


o 
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“ I Imd ])Ut throe diys’ leave from Uholsey,” EHinomi said, ah 
gaily as he (unihl “ My aunt - she lets me call liei aunt — is my 
mistiess now ! I owe Iht my lieutenancy and my laced coat She 
Inis taken me into high favour , and my now Ocneuil is to <lnuj at 
Ohclscy to-morrow --(Jerieial Luinley, iiiadarn — who has appomted 
me hiH aide-de-camp, ami on whom 1 must have thej honom of 
waiting. Sc(*, heie is a letter from the Dowagci , the post ))rought 
it last night , and I would not speak of it, for fear of distuibmg our 
last mei ry meeting,” 

My Liuly glam‘<;d at tluj lettci, and ])ut it down witli a snide 
that was somewhat contemptuous “ 1 liave no need to read the 
letter,” says sht^ — (imleijd, 'twas as well she did not; for the 
Ohelsoy missive, in the poor Dowager’s usual Fn*n(*h jargon, {hu- 
mittod him .i 1ong<jr holulay than ho said. ‘‘ J(‘ vous donne,” <[Uoth 
her Dmlyslup, *‘oui jour, jioui vous fatigay parfai(‘t<(‘ment do vos 
parens fatigaim ”) hav<5 no ne<*d to r(*ad the lottei,” says she. 
** What was it Frank told you last night?” 

*Mlt‘ trold mo little 1 did not know,” Mi. Ksmoml answered, 
**But I hav(* thought of that litth^, and hone’s the lesult: 1 have 
no right to the imim* I hear, dear huly , and it m (mly hy your 
sutFonaiet^ that I am aliowe<l to ki»(*p it. If I thought for an hour 
of what has perhaps eiosscd yoiu mind too - 

“Yes, I did, Harry,” sanl she, ** I thought of it; ami think 
of it I would ttotmer call you my mn tluiu the greatest pnnee in 
Kuro|Ki yt*K, than the gnnitot priiuu For who is tiier<y so good 
and m hmv(‘, ami who wtmld love her iw you would? But Umni 
are reasons a mother eaidt ti'll” 

‘*1 know them,” said Mr. Ksmond, int4mipting her with a 
smile. know there’s Hir Wilmot (/mwley of Queen’s Hmwley, 
mid Mr. Anthony Henley of the (Jimnge, and my l^ord Marquis of 
Blandfonl, that mnm to Isi the favoun^d suitor. You shall ask 
me to weitr my Uwly Mareliiom^SH’s favours and to <knce at h(‘r 
Ladyship’s wedding.” 

Harry, Harry i it is none of these follies that frighten 
me,” cried out I;ady Uastlowmsl “T/ird (^hurchill is hut a I'hild, 
his outbreak akmt Beatrix was a more iKiyish fidly. His imrmits 
would rather mic him huried tluin inarritwl to one Imlow liim in 
rank. And do you think tliat I would stoop to sue for a huslHtnti 
for Francis Esmond’s daughti^r ; or milmiit to liave my girl smup^hni 
into that proud femily to tmuse a quarrel Is^fcweim son and 
and to lie treated only as an inferior? I wouhl disdain such «fc 
ineann<i«H. Beatrix would sconi it. All 1 Henry, ’tie not with 
you the fault lies, ’tis with her. I know you Ixith, and love you : 
need I be ashamed of that love now? No, never, never, and ’tta 
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not you, dear Harry, that is unworthy. ^Tis for my poor Beatiix 
I tremble — whoso headstrong will frightens me, whose jealous 
temper (they say I was jetilous too, but, piay God, I am cured 
of that sin) and whose vanity no words or ])rayeis of mine can 
cine — only suffering, only experienee, and leniorse aftei wards 0 
Henry, she will make no man happy who loves her Go away, 
my son leave hei love us always, and think kindly of us . and 
for me, my dear, you know that these walls contain all that I love 
m the woild ” 

In after life, did Esmond find the woids true which his fond 
mistress spoke from her sad heart 1 Warning he had ^ hut I doubt 
others had warning before his time, and since: and he benefited 
by it as most men do 

My young Lord Viscount was exceeding sorry when he heai<l 
that Hany could not come to the cock-niat<‘h with linn, and must 
go to London, liut no doubt my Lord consoled hmiseli when the 
Ham]»8hiio cocks won the match , and he saw every one of tlu^ 
battles, and crowed jiropcrly over tlic (jontiucred Sush(‘x gentlemen. 

As Esmond rode towards town his si^rvant, coming up to him, 
informed him with a grin, that Mistress Beatrix htul brought out 
a new gown and blue stockings for that clay’s dinner, in which she 
intended to appear, and hiul fiown mto a rage and given her maid 
a slap on the face soon after she h<»ard he was going away. Mistress 
Beatrix’s woman, the fellow said, came down to the servants’ hall 
crying, and with the mark of a blow still on her cheek : }>ut Esmond 
peremptorily ordenjd him to fall boiik and lie silent, and rode on 
with thoughts enough of hm own to (xjcupy him — some sad ones, 
some inexpressibly clear and pheasant, 

Ifis mistress, from whom ho had been a year sepamted, was his 
dearest mistress again. The family from whudi he had b(«m t^arted, 
and whicih he loved with the fondest devotion, was his fuimly once 
more* If Beatrix’s lieauty shone upon him, it was with a friendly 
lustre, and he could roprd it with much such a delight as ho 
brought away after seeing the beautiM pictures of the smiling 
Madonnas in the (convent at Cadis, when ho was despatched thither 
with a flag, and as for his mistress, ’twits difficult to say with 
what a feeling he regarded her. ’Twas happiness to have seen 
her ; ’twas no great pimg to part ; a filial tondenu^ss, a love that 
was at once respect and protection, filled his mind as he thought 
of her ; and near her or fhr fnnn hesr, and from that day until now, 
and from now till death m past, and beyond it, he prays that saoied 
flame may ever bum. 
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CHAPTER IX 

I MAKE THE CAMPAIGN OF 1704 

M r. ESMOND rode up to Irondon then, where, if the Dowager 
IumI )>een angry at the abrupt leave of aliaence he took, she 
was mightily ])leuHod at his speedy return. 

Ue went imin<«liateiy and paid his <*ourt to his new general, 
General Jaunlcy, wlio leceived him giacioiisly, having kntwu his 
fathci, aud also, he wiis phmsed to say, having had the very l>^t 
a(M'{)imts of Mi. Esmond from the ollieer whose ai<le-de-(‘amp he liod 
iHicu at Vigo. During this winter Mr Ksmond w'as gas50tte<l to a 
lieutciiaiKW in JJrigadier Webb’s regianmt oi Fusileera, then with 
their eolonel in Flanders ; but iKuiig now atta<5hed to the suite of 
Mr, Lumley, Esmond <ii<l iu>t join his own regiment until more than 
a year afterwards, and aft(»r his return from the eampaign of Blen- 
heim, whieli was fought th<^ next year. The eampaign Inigan v<‘ry 
early, our trooi>s marohing out of their tpiarUTS before the winter 
was almost over, and investing the eity of Bonn, on the Rhine, 
under the Duke’s eommand. His Groee joined the army iu tteep 
gnef of mind, with (*rap(‘ on his sleeve, and lus himsediold in m<nmi- 
iug ; aud the very same piuiket which brouglit the Oommawdf*r*in- 
Oiuof over, brought letters b) the forces wlm»h preceded him, and 
one from Ids dear mistniss to Esmond, whwdi interested him not 
a little. 

The young Mimpiis of Blandford, ids <Jrac.e’» son, who hml Isien 
entered iu King’s (ioll(?ge in (Jambridgo (whither my Ijnnl Viw^nmt 
ha<l also gont^, to Trinity, with Mr. Tusher as his governor), iml 
lioan soused with smoll^iox, and was deail at sixt(N!m years of age, 
and so |K)or Frank’s sch<imos for his sister’s fulvaneemmit were ov<ir, 
aud tliat iuno($ont ehihiish passion nif^t^id iu the btrtin 

Esmond’s mlsti’oss would liave had 1dm nituni, at least her 
hitters hinted as mueli ; but m the premujo <if the <*m*my this was 
impossible, and our young man t^sik his humble share m the siege, 
wldcii need not to dc^serUssl hen*, and Imd the gisKl-lmjk to m*a|)o 
without a wound of any sort, ami to drink his Ommral’s lusdtli after 
tho Hurr<‘nder. He was in constmit ndlitary duty this ytt«,r, ami 
did not think of asking for a leave of absence, as one or two of his 
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less fortunate friends did, who were cast away in that treineindous 
storm which happened towaids the close of November, that “which 
of late o’er pale Bntannia jiast ” (as Mr* Addison san^( of it), and in 
which scores of our gieatest ships and 15,000 of our seamen went 
down 

They said that our Duke was quite hcartbiokiJii by the calamity 
which had befallen liis family ; but his encimes found that he could 
subdue them, as well as master his grief Successlul as had been 
this great Geneial’s operations in the past yeai, they were far en- 
hanced by the splendour of his victoiy in the ensuing <*ampaigii* 
His Grace the Captain-General went to England after Bonn, and 
oui army fell back into Holland, where, in Apnl 1701-, las Gnieo 
again found the tioops, embarking from Harwak and landing at 
Maesland Sluys thenc<* his (hace came imm(*diat<*ly to tlie Hague, 
whole he lecicived the foreign ministin's, geiu‘nil odiciTs, ami other 
people of quality. The gu*at(‘Ht honours were paid to hm Grace 
eveiywheie— at the Hague, TJtreeht, Kuieimmde, ami Mai^stricht; 
the civil authontu^s coming to m(*et his coaches , salvoes of cannon 
saluting him, canopies of state being en^ded for him where ho 
stopped, and feasts prepared for the numerous gentl(»rnen following 
in luB suite. JJis Grace reviewed tlio troops of the Wtatesdlleneral 
between Lifego and Mat^stricht, and afterwards tlicj English forties, 
under the command of General Ghui chill, near Bois-le-Duc. Every 
preparation was made for a long niart^h ; and tin* army heard, with 
no small elation, that it was the Commander in (Jhiefs intention to 
carry the war oui of the Low Oouu tries, and to march on the 
Mozelle. Before leaving our camp at Maestricht we heard that the 
French, under the Marshal Villoroy, were also iKiund towards the 
Mozelk 

Towards the end of May, the anny reached Cobleut« ; and next 
day, his Grace, and the generals accompanying him, went to visit 
the Elector of Trbves at his Oastle of Ehrenhreifcstein, the hoise and 
dragoons passing the Ehine whilst the Duke was enteii;auicd at a 
grand feast by the Elector. All as yet was novelty, festivity, and 
splendour — a brilliant mar<!h of a great and glorious army through a 
fWendly country, and sure through some of the most lieautifui scenes 
of nature which I ever witnessed. 

The foot and artillery, ftdlowing after the horse as cjuick as 
possible, crossofl the Ehine under Iihreui>rcitstoiu, and so to GasW, 
over against Mayute, in whicli city his Gnicc, Iuh g<memls, and his 
retinue were roceive<l at the kuding-placfi by the KIe(‘tor’s coaches, 
carried to his Highness’s palace amidst the thunder of cannon, and 
then onoe more magnificently enteiH^iued. Gidlingen, in liavaria, 
was appointed as the general rendezvous of the army, and thither, 
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by different routes, tlie whole forces of English, Dutch, Danes, and 
German auxiliaries took their way. The foot and artillery under 
G(«ieial (Jhurchill passed the Neckar, at Hoidellicrg ; and Esniond 
had an opportunity of seeing that city and palace, once so famous 
ami Iwautiful (though shattered and battered by the Ficnch, under 
Tiiicnnc, in the latt» war), where his gnindsire had served the 
beautiful and unfortunate Electress-Paktine, the first King Oharles^s 
sister. 

At l^Iindtdhhenn, the famous Pnnee of Savoy <‘ame to visit our 
commamlei, all of us eiowding eagerly to got a sight of that bnlhant 
and inti<‘pid warriitr ; and our troops were drawn up in battalia 
iKjforo tli<‘ Pnm‘e, wlio was pleasexl to express hxs rnlmimtion of 
this noble English army. At length we came in sight of the enemy 
iietween Dillingcn and Lawingen, the Brentz; lying lietween the two 
armies. The EltM*tor, judging that Donaiiwort would Tie the ptnnt 
of liirt (bai'c's attack, sent a stiong d(‘ta<‘.hmcnt of his beuit tn>o|)S 
to Goipit i)arcoH, who was poskd at Hcjhellenluug, near tliat place, 
where great inirenclimeiifH weie thrown up, and thousands of 
pioniH'rs employed to strengthen the position. 

On the 2nd of *lu!y his Grace slonmnl the post, with what 
succ(‘HH on our part need scanc In* told. II m Grac<‘ advanced with 
six thousami foot, English and Dutch, thirty wjuadrons, and three 
rcgimciils of Imfierini Ouirassiers, the Duke crossing the nvvv at 
the h<«wlof tlie i’avalry. Although mir trooiw made the attack \^ith 
nnpandlf‘le<l (‘mirage and fury niKhing up to the \eiy guns of the 
enemy, and iHiiug slaughterwl Wore their works wr^ were driven 
liack many times, and should not have carried thcuu, but that the 
Imiierialists eame up under the Ibince of Baden, wlum the enemy 
could make no head against us ; we piimued him into the trenches, 
making n terrilile slaughter there, and into tlu^ vi^ry Danuls*, where 
a groat |«irt of his trojuw, following the exarnph* of their generals, 
Goimt Darcosand the Elector himsedf, tried to save themselves by 
swimming. Our army enteriHi Donauwort, which the Ba-varmim 
evacuated; and where ’twas said tlie Elector puriKised to liave 
given us a wanu nweption, by burning us iu our lieds ; the eellars 
of the houses, when we took possession of them, Issing found stuffed 
with straw. But though the links wore there, the linkln^ys had 
run away. The townsmen saved their Imust^s, and rmr (ieneral 
took posH(‘Ssion of the emmiy's ammniatmn in the aismmis, his 
stores, and magasSn<»t. Five days afttwards a gniit Dtnim ** 
was sung m Prince l4nvis*s aniiy, and a sidenm day of tbnuksgivlng 
held in our own ; the Prince of Savoy*H compliments <‘(wning to his 
Grace the Gaptain-Gimeml during the day’s religious cemuoiiy, and 
concluding, as it were, with an imen* 
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And now, having seen a great military march through a friendly 
country ^ the pomps and festivities of more than one German court ^ 
the severe straggle of a hotly contested battle, and the triumph of 
victory, Mr. Esmond beheld another part of military duty : our 
troops entering the enemy’s temtory, and putting all around them 
to fire and sword , burning farms, wasted fields, shneking women, 
slaughtered sons and fathers, and drunken soldiery, cursing and 
carousing in the midst of tears, teiror, and murder Why does 
the stately Muse of Histoiy, that delights in dosciibmg the valour 
ol* heroes and the giandeur of conquest, leave out those scenes, so 
brutal, moan, and degrading, that yet iorrn by far the gi eater part 
of the drama of war^ You, gentlemen of England, who live at 
home at ease, and compliment youisclves in the songs of triumph 
with which our chieftains are beprjiised ~ you, pretty maidens, 
that come tumbling down the stairs when the fife and dnun call 
you, and huzzah for the Bntish Grenadiers — do you take account 
that these items go to make up the amount of the tmuuph you 
admire, and form pait of the duties of the heioes yon fondle! Our 
chief, whom England and all Blurope, saving only the Frenchmen, 
worshipped almost, had this of the gocllike m him, that he was im- 
passable before victory, before danger, htdbre defeat. Before the 
greatest obstacle or the most trivial ceremony ; Iwfore a hundred 
thousand men drawn m battalia, or a p(«mant slaughtered at the 
door of his burning hov(d ; before a carouse of dranken Ciennan 
lords, or a monar(*h’s comt, or a cottage table where his plans were 
laid, or an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and <leath, and strewing 
corpses round about him ; ho was always cold, calm, resolute, like 
fate. He performed a treason or a court-bow, ho told a falsehood 
as black as Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or spoke about 
the weathei Ho took a mistroHS, and left her, ho betray tui his 
liouofactor, and supjKirtod him, or would have munlered him, with 
the same calmness always, and having no more Tc«norsc than Glotho 
when she weaves the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it In the 
hour of battle I have heard the of Savoy’s officers say. the 

Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike fiiry ; his eyes lighted 
up ; ho rushed hither and thither, raging ; he slirieked (*uraes and 
encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war dogs on, and 
himself always at the first of tlie hunt Our Duke was as <ialm 
at the mouth of the (*anuon m at the door of a drawing-room. 
Perhaps ho ciould not have b<»en the great man he was, had he !iad 
a heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. 
Ho achieved the highest deed of daring, or deepest calculation <if 
thought, as he performed the very meanest rnstkm of which a man 
is capable ; told a he, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a ixior 
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beggai of a lialfi>(‘nny, with a like awful Kercmty and (‘({iial <*ui«u‘ity 
of the highcBt an<l lowoBt a<‘t8 of our nature 

Hih (lualiticB we,rc pretty well known in the uuiiy, where theio 
were j>artiOH of all ])oliti<^, an<l of plenty of BhrewdiK'HH and wit , 
but there exmted «ueh a ])erfect confidence in him, jih tlu* Hint 
captain of the woild, and mich a faitli and admiration in hiH pio- 
digiouB gemuH ami fmtnnt^, that the v<‘ry men whom ho notoriouBly 
cheated of tlieir pay, the chiefn whom ho uned and injured -for 
ho UHcd all men, gr(‘at and nmall, that came near him, m his 
instruimmts alike, and took Hoim‘thmg of theirs, (*ither some 
quality 01 som(‘ propmty -the MockI of a soldier, it might Ite, or 
a jewelhal hat, or a hundied thousand crowns from a king, or a 
portion out (»f a staiving sentmePs three-farthings, or (when ho 
was young) a kiss fiom a woman, and the gold ehuiu off her neck, 
taking all h<‘ <M>uhl from wonitiii or man, and having, as J have said, 
this of the godlike m lum, that he eonld see a hero pimsh oi a 
sparrow fall, with the same amount of sympathy foi either. Not 
that he Inul no tenis : h(' couhl always orihr tip Ihis reserve at the 
pn»per moment (o hattli* ; he eonld draw upon tears or smiles alike, 
and whenever m-ed w.is for using this <‘h(*up <*om. He would <*ringe 
ht a shoi'hlaek, as he would flatter a mmistm oi a moimreh ; Ixt 
haughty, he humitle, thn‘aten, ivpenf, W(‘ep, giasp >our Imnd (or 
stab you wlienevir he saw o(*easion) Uut yid thosi^ of the army, 
who knew him best and Iiad suffereil most from him, admired him 
mo4 of all : aind us he rode along the lines to Imttle or galhqied up 
m the nick of thiuj to a hattalhm mdiug from Ixdore the miemy's 
charge or shot, the fuiuting men and otllems got nc^w (‘ouriige as 
they saw the sphmdid calm of Ids fm*i*, and felt that Ids will maije 
thmu im^sistihle, 

A.t1t(*r the great victory cd’ Hhaiheim the (uithusiasm of the army 
for the Duke, even of las lutt<‘r<»st iHirsoiial miemies in it, ainount«Hl 
tt» a sort of nig(» —nay, the very oflit'ers who ems(*il him in th«‘ir 
Ima^rtB wtire among the most fauitie ch(*er him. Who could 
refuse his of wlmimtion to such a victory and such a victor t 
Not he who wnto : a man may profess to he (wer so much a 
idiilosophcr ; hut h(‘ who fought on that <lay must feel a thrill of 
pride as he mr^alls it. 

The Fnmch right was po«t<»tl nc4ir to the village of Btcmheim, 
on the Danulm, where the Mamhnl Tallard^s (pwirfci^rs were ; their 
line cxtcnnling ilmmgh, it may l»e a leagat' mul a ludf, Isdons 
|jutsing(m and up to a woisly hill, round Hm hiwH^ tif whitdi, and 
acting against tin* Primie ofHavoy, were forty of las st{«adrmis. 

Here \vm a village that the Frenchmen hml hunuHl, the wmsl 
being, in ftwit, a better shelter and easier of guard than any viUnge* 
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Before these two Tillages and the French lines ran a little 
stream, not more than two foot broad, through a marsh (that was 
mostly dned up from the heats of the weather), and this Btieam 
was the only separation between the two armies — ours coming up 
and ranging themselves in line of battle before the French, at six 
o^clock in the morning; so that our line was quite visible to theirs ; 
and the whole of this great plain was black and swarming with 
troops for hours befoie the cannonading began» 

On one side and the other this cannonading lasted many hours ; 
the French guiw being in jwsition in front of their line, and doing 
severe damage among our horse especially, and on our light wing of 
Imperialists iindei the Pim<*e of Savoy, who (‘ouhl neither advance 
his aitilleiy nor his lines, the ground before him being cut up by 
ditches, moiasBos, and vciy difficult of passage for the guns 

It was past inid-tUy when the attack began on our left, where 
Lord Ouits connnaiided, the bravest and most beloved offit^er in the 
English army And now, as if to make his cxp(‘iit*nce in war 
complete, our young aide-de-(‘ainp having seen two gr(‘at ainucs 
facing ea<ih other in line of battle, and had the honour of nding 
with orders from one end to other of the lino, came in i for a not 
uncommon ac<coinpanim(mt of military gh>ry, and was kiuw^ked on 
the head, along with many liundred of brave f<*llows, almost at the 
very commenmnent of this famous day of Bk‘uhcim* A little after 
noon, the disposition fox attiw*k being completed with mndi delay 
and difficulty, and under a Kc‘vf‘ic fire from the enemy’s guns, that 
wore better posted and more nmnt‘rous thiui ours, a Ixnly of English 
and IIoHsians, with Mtyor-General Wilk(*s conmiuurlnig at the 
extreme loft of our line, inarcluMl upon Blenheim, lulvaiicing with 
great gallantry, the Major-deueral tm fcKvt, with his officers, at 
the heml <»f the column, and marching, with his hat off, intn^pidly 
in the facse of the enemy, who was pouring in a tremendous fire 
from his guns and musketry, to wliich our jieople were instnuited 
not to reply, except with pike and bayonet when they readied the 
French palisadt^. To these Wilkes walked intnjpidly, and stmek 
the woodwork with his sword Imffire our people <diargcd it. Ho 
was shot down at the instant, with his colonel, nifyor, and several 
officers ; and our trooiis chooring and huzzaing, and coming on, as 
they <Ud, with immense resolution an<I gallantry, wert^ nevertheW 
stopped by the murderous fire firom kdiind the enemy’s defences,. 
an(l them attack(*d in flank by a furious cliarge of Fnjtndi horse 
which swept out of Blenheim, and <nit down our men in greitt 
numbers* I’hroe fierce and <le»jiemte assaults of our foot were 
made and repulsed by the enemy; so that our columus of foot were 
quite shattered, and feu back, scranMng over the little rivulet, 
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which we had crofiscd m resolutely an hour l>cfore, and pursued 
by the Piench cavalry, alaui^htenng im and (‘uttinj? m d(j\\u. 

And now the concpietors were met by a funoiw (*]iai,t;(* of Kn^yhsh 
horse under Esinoml^s jE^onmal, General Ijuiuley, l«*liind wh<we 
squa<lron8 the dying foot found lefuge, and fornunl again, whilst 
Lumley drove ba(*k the Fre‘n<*h horae, eliargmg up to the village of 
Blenheim and the pahsiides where Wilkes, and many hundred more 
gallant Englishnum, lay m slaughtered heaps. I><‘jond fhis mom(‘nt, 
and of this famous victory Mr EHinond kiaws rmtlung: for a shot 
lirought down hm horse and onr >(>ung gentleman on it, who fell 
crushed ami stunmul under the animal, and eniin* to his senses he 
knows not how long after, only to lose them again frmn pam and 
loss of bloofi A <lim sense, as of peoph* gtoanmg round alsiut him, 
a wild mcolHUYUit thought or two for her w}i(» oecupit*d mutdi of 
his heart now, and that here his eareer, and his hopes, am! mis- 
fortum‘H wei<‘ <‘n<led, he nuriemlK'i's in the <‘ourHe of these hours* 
When he woke up, it was with a pang of (‘xtreme pain, Ids lireast- 
plate WfiH taken ofi, hm smvant was holding his head up, the goml 
and faithful Iml of Hampshire * was IdublMTiiig over Ids muster, 
whom ho found and had thought deml, and a surgeon was probing 
a wound ni tlm sliouhler, whhdi he must lm\e got at the same 
momonfc when hm horsi» was shot and fell over him. The l>nttle 
was over at this end of the held, by ibis time; the village was in 
posHessioii of the English, its bmve defenders prisoners, or IIikI, or 
drowned, many them, in the neighlMUiring waters of Ikmaii. Ihit 
for homtst Eockw'o<Hi*H fuithfui wwreh after his master, there had 
no doubt bwm an end of Esmontl here, and of this his story. The 
marauders were out rifling tlie btKiies as tht‘y lay on tlie flel<J, am! 
Jack had bruimMi one of them* gentry with the eluh end of his 
muskot, who hud ease<l Esmond of his hat and isTiwig, his puese, 
and fine silver mountreil pistols which the l>owagf*r gave him, and 
was fumbling in his jKn'kets for further treasure, when Jack 
Lockwcssl up mid put an end to tho s<Hnmdmrs iritimph* 

HfmpiiiUs for our wounilod were ostablWuHl at Blenheim, ami 
horn for siwomi weeks Bsmoml lay in very great dangler of his lift* ; 
the wound was not very great from wldtdi he snffer(*<l, and tht» latll 
<ixtra(‘tod by tho HurgtKUi on the sjmt where our young genthmian 
received it ; hut a fever st‘t in next tiny, us he was lying in htispihd, 

I and that almost eaiTM him away. Juek IssikwtssI stdd he talkini 
in tiu* wildest manner timing his tlelirium ; that he <sdh*tl himself 
the Manjuis of Esmond, and seising one of the surgiWs nssistanfs 
who (*ame to tiress his wounds, swt»rr» tliat ho wtwi Mmlame Ihiatrix, and 

^ My mhtress, l)cfortt I went thi»t nampalgn, simt uici John litMikwooU out of 
Walcote, who hath ever giaee mmsiaetl with It 
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tiiat he would make her a duchess if she would but say yes lie 
was passing the days m these crazy fancies, and vana sonima^ whilst 
the army was singing Te Deum ” for the victory, and those famous 
festivities were taking place at which our Duke, now made a Pnnee 
of the Empire, was entertained by the King of the Konians and his 
nobihty. His Grace went home by Berlin and Hanover, and 
Esmond lost the festivities which took place at those cities, and 
which his General shared in company of the other general officers 
who travelled with our great captain When he could move, it was 
by the Duke of Wurteinberg’s city of Stuttgard that he made his 
way homewards, revisiting Heidelbeig again, whence he went to 
Mannheim, and hence had a tedious but easy water jouiney down 
the liver of Ehinc, which he had thought a delightful and beautiful 
voyage indeed, but that his heart was longing for home, and some- 
thing far more beautiful and delightful 

As blight and welcome as the eyes almost of his mistress shone 
the lights of Haiwich, as the packet came in from Holland Tt 
was not many homs ere he, Esmond, was in London, of that you 
may be sure, and received with open aims by the old Dowager of 
(Ihelsey, who vowed, in her jargon of French and English, that 
ho had the air noble, that his pallor omlKsIhshed him, that he was 
an Amadm and deserved a Glonana ; and oh ! flames and darts ! 
what was his joy at. heating that his mistress was come into wait- 
ing, and was now with her Majesty at Kensington ‘ Although Mr. 
Esmond had told Jac^k Lockwoo(l to get horses and they would 
ndo for Winchester that night, when he liearcl this news he counter- 
manded the horses at oneo; his business lay no longer m Hants; 
all Ills hope and <lesire lay withm a emiple of miles of him in 
Kensington Park wall. Poor Hairy had novel looked in the glass 
before so eagerly to see whether he had the bd air, and his paleness 
really did lieeame him ; ho never took suC/h pains aliout the curl 
of hiH periwig, an<l the taste of his emliroidery and point-la(»o, as 
now, before Mr. Amadis presented himself to Madam Qlorimia. 
Was the fire of the French linos half so murderous as tlic killing 
glances from her Ladyship^s eyes I Oh 1 darts and mptures, how 
beautiful were they ! 

And as, before the blazing sun of morning, tlie moon 
away in the sky almost invisible, Esmond thought, with a blush 
perhaps, of another sweet pale ftu‘o, sad and faint, and Ibding 
out of sight, with its sweet fond gaze of atfecjtiow ; such a )mi 
look it seemed to east as Eurydi<*e might have given, yearning 
after her lover, when Fate and Pluto summoned her, and she 
passed away into the shades. 
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CHAPTER X 

AN OLD STORY ABOUT A BOOL AND i WOMAN 

ANY tote for pleasure winch Esmond ha<l (and he liked to 
/A destptre m loco, neither moie nor less than most young men 
** A of hifl age) ho <^onl(l now gratify to the utmost extent, and 
in the b(»Bt company which the town afforded. When the army 
went into wintei <[uarters abroad, those of tho otticors who Inwl 
interest or money easily got leave of absence, and found it much 
pleasanter to Bfwnd their time in I^all Mall and Hyde Park, than 
to pass tho winter away bchiml the tifications of tho dreary 
old Flanders towns, where the English troops were gatherwl 
Yat^htsand pm^kots passed daily between the Dutch and Flemish 
{Kirts and Harwi<5h ; th(^, roads thene,e to London and the great inns 
were crowded with army gentlemen ; the taverns and onhnanes of 
the town swarmed with red coats | and our great Duke’s levf^es 
at Hi. Jain(‘.«’s wen» as thronged as they had Inson at (Ihont and 
Bruwls, where we incited him, and he us, with tho grandeur 
and iieremony of a sovereign. Though Esmond had lH*en ap|w>iated 
to a lieutenancy in the Fusilcer regimont, of which that I’chibrated 
officer, Brigadier John Richmond Wehb, was (jolonel, he had luwitr 
joined the regiment, nor lieen intriKlueed to its exctdlent commander, 
though they had mad<i the sn-me campaign together, ami Wen 
engaged in the same battle. But Innng aido-de<mnp to General 
Lumloy, who <sominaude<l tho division of horse, and the army 
marching to its |)oint of ilestination on the DanuW by different 
routes, Esmond had imt fallen in, as yet, with his (uimmander 
ami future commdim of the fort ; and it was in London, in Gohlen 
ritjuan*, whore Miijor^Ocneral Webb loflgcd, that (Japtain F^ruond 
had tho honour of first istying his respects to his friend* patron, 
and cmnuuindtir of after days. 

Those who rcmmnWr this brilliant suid aiU^omplmluHl gcnthuimn 
imiy recollect his clmrmto, u|«m which he prid<«l himself, J think, 
not a little, of Indug the hamisoinest man in the army ; a jnH who 
writ a dull <tf»py of verses upon the battle of Oudenarde thriMB years 
after, describmg Webb, says 
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“ To noble danger Webb conducts the way, 

His great example all his troops obey ; 

Before the front the General sternly rides, 

With such an air as Mars to battle stndes * 

Propitious Heaven must sure a hero save, 
lake Pans handsome, and like Hector bravo 

Mr. Webb thought these veises quite as line as Mr. Addison’s 
on the Blenheim Campaign, and, indeed, to be Hector d la mode de 
Poms was part of tins gallant gentleman’s ambition. It would 
have been difficult to find an officer in the whole army, or amongst 
the splendid courtiers and cavaliers of the Maison du Eoy, that 
fought under Vendosme and Villeroy in the army oi>pose<l to ours, 
who was a more accomplished soldier and perfect gentleman, and 
either braver or better-looking. And if Mr. Webb lielieved of him- 
self what the world said of him, and was dee^dy con\in(*ed of his 
own indisputable genius, teiuty, and valour, who has a light to 
quarrel with him very much % This self-content of his kept him m 
general good-humom, of which his friends and dependants got the 
benefit. 

Ho came of a very ancient Wiltshiro family, which he respa^ted 
above all families in the world; he could prove a lineal descent 
from King Edward the First, and his first ancestor, Eoaldus de 
Eichmond, rode by William the Conqueror’s side on Hastings field. 
We were gentlemen, Esmond,” he used t<» say, “when the Churchills 
were horseboys ” He was a very tall man, standing m his pumps 
six feet throe inches (m his givat jacdc-lxiots, with his tall fair peri- 
wig, and hat and feather, he ccrtihl not have been less tlum eight 
foot high), “lam taller than Churchill,” he would say, surveying 
himself in the glass, “and T am a k^tter-nmde man, and if the 
women won’t like a man that hasn’t a wart on his nose, faith, I 
can’t help myself, and Churchill has the better of mo there.” In- 
deed, ho was always mcasunng himself with the Duke, and always 
asking his friends to mt^asure them. And talking in this frank 
way, as ho would do, over his emps, wags would laugh and encour- 
age him ; friends would to sorry for him ; schemers and flatterers 
would egg him on, and talc-Iiearors cany tho stories to head- 
quarters, and widen the difference which already existed there 
totween tho great captain and one of tho ablest and bravest lieu* 
tenants he over had. 

His rancour a^inst the Duke was so apparent, that one saw it 
in the first half-houris conversation with General Webb ; and his 
lady, who adored her General, and thought him a hundwl times 
taller, handsomer, and braver than a prodigal nature had made him, 
hated the great Duke with such an intensity as it becomes fkdthM 
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wives to feel against their hu8]>an<ls^ enemies. Not tliat my lioni 
Duke was so yet , Mr. Webb had said a thounand thnigs against 
him, which his suponor had pardoned, and his (inu’i*, whom* spies 
wore everywhere, hml hoard a thousand things more thai Webb hiwl 
never said But it cost this great man no ])ains to pardon ; and lie 
passed over an injury or a benefit alike easily. 

Should any chihl of mine tak<* the pains t<» read thc*mi bin 
ancestor’s momoirs, I would not have him judge f>f tiie great \ >nke ^ 
by what a (contemporary has wnton of him. No man hath la*en 
so immensely laud<*d anil decried as this great statiwnan and warrior ; 
as, indeed, no man over deserved bettoi the very greatest piaise and 
the strongest censure. If the present writer joins with th(» latter 
faction, very likely a pnvati^ pupic of his own may 1 h^ the cause of 
hi« illdeeliag. 

On iireseiiting himmdf at the (Jommand(^rdn4 diiicfs IcviV, his 
Grace htwl not the least remomhninexi of (Jencral Lnmlcy s aide^ de 
camp, and thougli he kn(»,w Esmond’s family iierfertly well, having 
served with both loids (my Loid Framus and the ViS(»ount Esmond’s 
father) m Flanders, aiul ni the Duke of York’s (hiard, the Duke of 
Marlborough, who was friendly and sorviceable to tlie (so-styled) 
legitimate ropresontatives of the* ViKcount (lastlewtKsl, no sort 
of notice of tlie poor lieutenant who hm their mum*. A w^ord of 
kindm*HS or iieknowledgment, or a single glance of approUitmn, 
might have changwl Esmond’s opinion of the great imm ; and insti^Ml 
of a satire, which Ids pen cannot help writing, who knows but that 
the humhlo historian might have taken the other side of fsimityrlo? 
We have but to change tiie point of view, and the greatest actiiai 
looks meiin ; as we turn the perspective-glass, untl a giant apistars 
a pigmy. You may destjnlHj, hut wlio can tell whether your sight 
is clear or not, or your nmans of information accurate ? Had the 
great man said but a word of kindimss to the small one (m ho 
would have stepped out of his gilt chariot shake hamls with 
Lassarus in rags and sores, if he thought IjummtH could Imvo la*cn of 
any servicse to him), no (loulit Esmond would have fought for him 
with pen and swoitl to the utmost of his might ; hut my lonl ilm 
lion did not want master mouse at this moment, and ho Mmsdpuliis 
went off and nibbled in opposition. 

Ho it was, however, that a young gentleman, who, in the ey<m 
of bis family, and in hi« own, doubtless, was hs>ke<t tt|ain an a 
consummate hero, found tliat the great hero of the day itsik no 

* Ibis passage in tlw Memoirs of Esmond m written on a leaf itivWiI iigo 
the MS. l^ok, iind dated X744, prolwbly after itad hf*artl of tl*« 
dmth. 
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more notice of him than of the smallest drummer in hxs Grace’s 
army. The Dowager of Ohelsey was funous against this neglect of 
her family, and had a great battle with Lady Marlborough (as Lady 
Oastlewood insisted on calling the Duchess) Her Grace was now 
Mistress of the Robes to her Majesty, and one of the greatest per- 
sonages in this Tcingdom, as her husband was in all Europe, and the 
battle between the two ladies took place in the Queen’s drawing- 
room. 

The Duchess, in reply to my aunt’s eager clamour, said haughtily, 
that she luul done her best for the legitimate biancli of the Esmonds, 
and could not lie expected to provide foi the bastard brats of the 
family 

“ Bastaids ! ” says the Viscountess, ni a fury “ There are 
bastards among the Churchills, as yoiu Grace knows, and the Duke 
of Berwick is provided for well enough.” 

“Madam,” says the Duchess, “you know whose fault it h 
that there are no such dukes in the Esmond family too, and how 
that little s<jhcine of a certain lady miscamed ” 

Esmond’s friend, Dick St(‘elc, who was in waiting on the 
Pnnee, heard the controversy between the ladies at Court. “ And 
faith,” says Dick, “ I think, Harry, thy kinswoman had the worst 
of it.” 

He could not keep the story quiet ; ’twas all over the coffee- 
houses ere night , it was pnnted in a news-letter before a month 
was over, and “ The reply of her Grace the Duchess of M-rlW-gh 
to a Popish Lady of the Court, once a favourite of the late K — 
J m-s,” was pnnted in half-a-do 2 ;on places, with a note stating 
that “ this Duchess, when the head of this lady’s family came by 
luH death lately in a fatal duel, never rested until she got a pension 
for the orphan heir, and widow, from her Majesty’s l>oimty.” The 
squabble did not advance poor Esmond’s promotion much, and 
indeed made him so ashamed of himself tliat ho dared not show his 
free at the Commandor-in-Ohief ’s lev&s again. 

During those eighteen months which hod passed sine.e Esmond 
saw his dear mistress, hei good father, the old Dean, quitted tfiis 
life, firm in his principles to the very last, and cnjtmntig his family 
always to remember that the Queen’s brother, King James the 
Third, was their rightM sovenugn. He mmle a very edifying end, 
as his daughter told hlsmond, and not a little to her surprise, after 
hitt death (for he had lived always very poorly) my liwly found 
that her father had loft no less a sum than £.1000 behind him, 
which he bequeathed to her, 

With this little fortune Lady Oastlewood was enabled, when 
her daughter’s turn at Court came, to come to London, where she 
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took a fimall Af'iiteel hoiiRe at Konmii^ifton, in the nei^jfhhimihnod 
of the hiin^^iUK Ikt <*iul<lreu with hei, and here it wur that 

EHinond found iim fritinclH, 

Ar for the youn#^ lord, hm univerHity eaieer hud endf*d rather 
abruptly. H(nu‘Rt Tushei, hi8 ^ovmwr^ had f(»nnd luy y^auijL? 
^^(iiitleman (juib* uujLCovei nabk My Loid worried hm life away with 
tnekn, and liroko out, ur hom(»-buMl IjuIh will, into a bundled jmith 
fill cxtravai^un(U‘H, m that J>oe,tor iJentley, tlui new MantcT <»f Trinity, 
thoiif^ht tit to wiit4‘ to the Viaeoinit<‘HB (hiKth*W(MMl, iny LohI'm 
niothm, and her to reiinne the yoiin^^ nolihaimn from a ertnei^c 
wh<*it‘ ht* deidined to learn, and wher(‘ he only <lid harm by hm 
notouH example, fndeed, T Indieve he nearly net fire to NevilV 
Oomt, that Inniutiful nvw quadnin^^le of our eolk^ge, whieii Sir 
( jhriHlophoi Wren luul latidy built. 1 le kuoekinl down « prcH'ior’8 man 
that 'wuntf‘d to ummt him m a im<Iin>i:ht pnink ; he j^ave a dinner 
party on tlu* Prince of Walen’H birthday, which wiw witlnn a fort 
ni^^ht of hm own, and th(^ twenty youm< ^'entlemen then prcHent 
RalIi(‘(I out aft<‘r theii wine, havinji; iouated Kin^^ JamenV h(*idth with 
open wmdimm, and Hunts' eavalh'r kohuh, and Hhouteil *Mhwi wivi* 
the Kimjf < hi the jL(reai <*(mrt, ho that the MuHter eaiuf* out of hm 
1 (kI)^h at imdnmht, and dmHiiMited tin* rmtoim a.membly, 

Thm wuH my i^ord’R erownin^j? freak, and the Ue\, 'riioma^. 
Timher, DomeHtie <’hnplain to the flimourable the Lord 

Vimiunt (limlhwtHKl, finding? hm pniyerR and aermoim ofm^ earthly 
avail t<i hm Lonlnhip, ^tve up hm dutiiNW of ^oveni<»r; went and 
marriiKi hia hniwiT^a whiow at Htnifehampton, ami hnik her and lier 
money to Iuh juirHounKe houw* at OaRtieiwtKKl. 

My Ijiuly ('ould not Im angry with her won for <irinking King 
Jamm*H health, being ht^nadf a loyal Tory, an all the t’lmtlewtwHl 
fiwmly were, ami jwHiuhwMal with a High, knowing, |»*rba|«4, that 
her refusal would 1 h< of no avail to the young lonlV deairo for a 
military life. Sh«‘ would have liked him t<» Int in Mr. KMinond^H 
regiment, hoping that Harry might iM?t im a gtiaitliatt and ndviia*r 
tt) hlH wayward young kinsman; hut my young lord would hear 
of nothing but the (limnlH, and a eoiumiHKion wimgot for him in the 
Duke of Onuond’a regiment ; ho KHiuond found my liord mmign and 
lieutenant when lie n^turmnl from Germany iiflUu* the Htetiheim 
<‘am|wugn. 

The effect produced by Inith Daily < ‘aat lewis kPh iduhlnm when 
ihtiy appeared in public wim extmonlinary, and the wliolo town 
Hpecdily mng with tlmir fame: aueh a Iwmitlfbl couple, it wm 
declared, never liwl ls«ui H4‘en; the young maid of hoitmir waa 
toimtenl at every table and t4tvem, and an for my young hud, bk 
gocKl liKika were oven mom admlml than hi« A litmdrHl 
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were written about the pair, and as the fashion of that day 
was, my young lord waa prais^ in these Anacreontics as waimly 
JIB Bathyllus. You may be sure that he accepted yery complacently 
the town’s opinion of him, and acquiesced with that frankness and 
charming good-hiunour he always showed in the idea that he was 
the prettiest fellow m all London, 

The old Dowager at Chelsey, though she could never be got 
to acknowledge that Mistress Beatnx was any beauty at all (m which 
opinion, as it may be imagined, a vast number of the ladies agreed 
with her), yet, on the very first sight of young Oastlewood, she 
owned she fell in love with him , and Heniy Esmond, on his return 
to Chelsey, found himself quite superseded in her favour by her 
younger kinsman The feat of dnnkmg the King’s health at 0am- 
bndge would have won her heart, she said, if nothing edse did. 
*‘How had the dear young fellow got such beauty 1” she asked. 
** Not from his father — certainly not from his mother. ITow had 
he come by such noble manners, and the perfect dd avt ? That 
countrified Walcote widow could never have taught him.” Esmond 
had his own opinion about the countnfied Walcote widow, who had 
a qmet grace and serene kindness, that had always seemed to lam 
the perfection of good breeding, though he did not try to argue this 
point with his aunt But he could agree m most of the praises 
which the enraptured old Dowager bestowed on my Lord Viscount, 
than whom he nevei behold a more fascinating and ({harming gentle- 
man. Oastlewood had not wit so much as enjoyment. “ The lad 
looks good things,” Mr. Steehj used to say ; *‘an<L his laugh lights 
up a conversation as much as ton repartees fiom Mi. Otmgrevc, I 
would as soon sit over a bottle with him as with Mr. Addison ; and 
rather listen to his talk than hear Nicolim. Was ever man so 
gracxifully dnmk as my Lord Oastlewood ? I would give anything 
to carry my wine” (though, indeed, Dick bore his very kindly, and 
plenty of it, too) ** like this incomparable young man. When he is 
soljer he is delightful j and when tipsy, perfectly irresistible.” And 
referring to his favourite, Shakspoare (who was quite out of fashion 
until Steele brought him back into the mode), Dick compared Lord 
Oastlewood to Pnnee Hal, and was pleased to dub Esmond as 
Ancient Pistol. 

The Mistress of the Robes, the greatest lady m England after 
the Queen, or oven before her Majesty, as the world said, though 
she never could be got to say a civil word to Beatnx, whom tie 
had promoted to her place as maid of honour, took her brother into 
instant fitvour. When young Oastlewood, in his new uniform, and 
looking like a prince out of a fidry tale, went to pay hm duty to 
her Grace, she looked at him for a mmutc in silence, the young 
7 V 
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man blushing and in confusion before her, then fairly burst out 
a-crying, and kissed him liefore her daughters and company. He 
was my boy’s friend,” she said, through her sobs. Bland- 

ford might have been like him.” And everybcnly saw, after 
this mark of the Duchess’s favour, that my young Lord’s pro- 
motion was s<«Jiirc, and people crowded round the favourite’s 
favourite, who became \ainer and gayer, and more good-humoured 
than even 

Meanwhile Madame Beutnx was making lier compiests on her 
own side, and amongst them was one poor gentleman, who had been 
shot by h(T young eyes two y(‘ais before, and had never been (pate 
cured of that wtamd , hc^ knew, to be sure, how hopeless any passion 
might be, dneeted in that cpiarier, and had taken that best, though 
ignolde, remeUiuin ctMor/s, a speecly n^treat tiom Indbie the* charmer, 
and a long absence fiom her ; and not kaiig dangerously smlttcm 
in the first instance, Esmond pretty soon got the lH‘tter <»f hm com 
pkint, and if he had it still, did not know Iw. had it, and bore it 
easily. But when he nduriuMl afti^r Bh'uheim, th(‘ young lady of 
sixteen, who had apjaiired the most beautiful objc<‘t his eyes had 
ever looked on two years bmik, was now advaiw‘<‘d to a peifect 
ripeness and iiorfectiou of beauty, such as msfanliy enthralled tho 
poor devil, who hml alnwly Ih'OU a fugitive fnmi her idiaims. Then 
ho had seen her but for two days, and fled ; now he Isbeld her 
day after <lay, and when she was at (Jourt watched after her , when 
she was at home, imulo one of tho family party ; when she went 
abroad, rode afU»r her mother’s chariot; whim she apimanxl in 
public placoR, mm in the 1k>x near her, or in the pit looking at 
her; when she wont to (diurch was sure to Ixi there, though he 
might not listen to tiic sermon, and ready t(» hand her to her 
chair, if she deigned to aitcept of his services, anti wslwt him from 
a score of young men wlio were always hanging rouml dmt her. 
When she went away, accomimnying her Majesty to Hmnptim 
Court, a darkness fell over Ixmdon. (lods, what nights h»« 
Esmond passed, thinking of her, rhyming about her* talking alsmt 
her I His friend I)i(?k Hteele was at this time emirtlng the young 
My, Mrs. Beurlock, whom he married; she had a ImWng in 
Kensington S<iuare, hard by my IMy Castlewood’s house tfmre. 
Dick and ICarry, kiing on the same errand, usi«l Ui meet constantly 
at Kensington. They were always prowling alsnit that place, or 
dismally walking thence, or eagerly running thitlior. They emptied 
scores of bottles at tho King’s Arms,” eaeh man prating of hte 
love, and allowing tho other tc> talk on comUtion that he might 
have his own turn m a listener. Hence aree© an intimacy bo- 
tween them, though to sU the rest of their friends they must 
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have been insufferable. Esmoncrs versos to “Glonana at the 
Harpsichord,” to “Gloriana’s Nosegay,” to ‘‘Olonana at Court,” 
appe'ared this ycai in the Oh»ervator — Have you never read them ? 
They were thought 3 )retty poems, and atliilmted by some to 
Mr. Prior 

This passion did not escape— how should it?— the eyes of 
Esmond's mistress he told her all ; what will a man not do when 
frantic with love? To what baHenc‘8s will he not demean himself ^ 
What pangs will he not make others suffer, so that he may ease hm 
selfish heart of a pait of its own pam'? I)ay aftei day he %vould 
seek his deal mistress, pour insane ho|K)H, feiip])Ii(*ation8, rhapsodies, 
raptures, into her ear. She listened, smiled, eonsoled, with untiring 
pity and sweetness Esmond was the eld(*ht of her <*hil(lien, so she 
was pleased to say ; and as for her kindness, who ev<‘r had or would 
look for aught else from one who was an angel of goodness and pity? 
After what has been said, 'tis needless almost to a<ld that poor 
Esmond's suit was unsm^cessful. What was a nameless, p(‘nniles8 
lieutenant to do, when some of tin* greati*si m the hind were in the 
field? Esmond never so much as thought of asking peniussion to 
hope so far above his reach as he knew this pri^iti w'as— and passc'd 
his foolish, useless life in mero abject sighs ami impotent longing. 
What nights of rage, what days of torment, of passionatii nufulfillwl 
desire, of sickening jeahmsy can he nieall 1 Beatrix thought no 
more of him than of the Ia<«juey that followed her chair. His c<«n- 
plaints did not touiih her in the least ; his raptures rath<*r fatigued 
her; she cared for his vers<is no more than for Dan ChaucerX who’s 
dead those ever so many hundred ywirs ; she <Ud not hate him ; she 
rather despised him, and just suffered him. 

One day, after talking to Beatrix’s mother, his dear, fmid, con- 
stant mistress -for hours- -for ail day long- jmuriwg out his flame 
and his passion, his dospmr and rage, retuniing again and again to 
tho theme, packing the room, tearing up the flowers on the table, 
tjvistmg and breaking into bits the wax out of the stand-dish, and 
performing a hundred ma<l freaks of passionate folly ; seeing his 
mistress at last quite pale and tired out with sheer wcariiwiss of 
compassion, and watching over his fever for the hundredth time* 
Esmond seissed up his hat and took his leave. As h(» got into 
Kensington Square, a sense of remorse came ovc.r liim for the weari- 
some pain he had lieon inflicting upon the dearest and kindest flriend 
ever man had. Ho went back to the house, wimre the servant still 
stood at the open door, ran up the stairs, and found his mistress 
where he had left her in tho embrasure of the window, looking 
over the fields towards Ohelsey. She laughed, wiping away at the 
same time the tears which were in her kind eyes ; he flung himself 
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down on his knees, and buiied his head in her lap. She had in 
her hand the stalk of one of the floweis, a pink, that he had torn 
to pieces. “ Oh, pardon me, pardon me, my dearest and kindest,” 
he said, “I am m hell, and you aie the angel that brings me a 
drop of watci.” 

am your mother, you arc my son, and I love you always,” 
she said, bolding her hands over him and he went away comforted 
and humbled m mind, <is ho thought of that amazing and constant 
love and tenderness with which this sweet lady ever blessed and 
pursued him. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FAMOUS MR JOSEPH ADDISON 

T he gentlemen-ushers had a tjible at Kensnigtou and the Guard 
a very splendid dinner <laily at St. Jaiuos^H, at eithei of whudi 
ordinal los Esmond was free to dme 'Diek Steele hk<*d the 
Guaid-table better than Ins own at the g(‘utlcmen-UHh(‘rs^, wh(‘r(i 
there was less wine and more <;eiemony ; aiul Esinond had many a 
jolly aftcnioon in company of hw fnend, and a hundied thm^s at 
least saw Dick into his (ihair. If thm‘ is vciity in wine, acicjording 
to the old adage, what an amiahhi-natured charar*Xci l)i<*k’H inunt 
have been ! In proportion as he took in wm<» he oversowed with 
kindness His talk was not witty so imicjh as chaminig. He never 
said a word that could anger anylKKiy, atwl only the mon^ 

benevolent the more tipsy h<5 grew. Many of the wags derided the 
poor fellow in his cups, and chose him its a butt for their satins : 
but there was a kindness about him, and a sweet playful fancy, 
that seemed to Esmond far more (?hanmng than the iiointcd talk 
of the brightest wits with their elaborate repartc’cs and ailcc,t(Kl 
severities. I think Sti^clo shone rather than sparkled. Thom*, 
famous beomo-e^priU of the (‘offee-houHcs (Mr. William Oongrcv<*, 
foi instance, when his gout and his grandeur |>omittcd him to come 
among us) would make many brilliant hits - half-a-dojwm in a night 
sometimes— but, like shaipshmiters, when they hul firi‘d their shot, 
they were obliged to retire under (x)ver till their pmm W(*r(» loiwlcd 
again, and wmt till they got another chance at their enemy ; whereas 
Dick never thought that his liottle eom^janion was a butt to aim at 
— only a fnend to shake by the liaml The poor fcdlow luul half 
the town in his conMenco ; everylsKly knew everything about his 
loves and bis debts, his creditors or Ms mistnjHS^H obdunuy. When 
Esmond first came on to th(» town, honest Dick wim all ilamm and 
raptures for a young My, a West India fortune, whom he nainie<l. 
In a couple of y<{ars the hidy was flearl, tli(» f<^rtune was all but 
spent, and the honest widower was as e<ig<sr in pursuit of a new 
paragon of beauty as if he had never courted and marrierl and 
buned the last one. 

Quitting the Guard-table one Sunday afternoon, when by chance 
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Dick had a sobei fit upon him, he and his friend weie making their 
way down Gerimun Street, and Dick all of a sudden left his com- 
panion’s arm, and ran after a gentleman who was poimg over a 
folio volume at the book-shop near to St. James’s Church. He was 
a fair, tall man, in a snuff-coloured smt, with a plain sword, very 
sober and almost shabby in appearance — at least when compared 
to Captain Steele, who loved to adorn his jolly round person with 
the finest of clothes, and shone in scarlet and gold lace The 
Captain iiished up, then, to the student of the book-stall, took him 
in his aims, hugged him, and would have kissed him — for Dick was 
always hugging and bussing his friends—but the other stepped back 
with a fiush on his pale face, seeming to decline this public mani- 
festation of Steele’s regard. 

“My dearest Joe, where hast thou hidden thyself this ageT’ 
cries the Captain, still holding both his friend’s hands ; “ I have 
been languishing for thee this fortniglit.” 

“ A fortnight is not an age, Dick,” says the other, very good- 
humouredly (Ho had light-blue eyes, cxtraoidmary biight, and a 
face perfectly regular and handsome, like a tinted statue ) “ And 

I have boon hiding myself — where do you think 1 ” 

“ What < not aiToss the water, my dear Joe?” says Steele, 
with a look of groat alaim : “thou knowest T have always ” 

“ No,” says his friend, interrupting him with a smile ; “ we 
are not come to such straits as that, Dick. I have boon hiding, 
sir, at a place whore people never think of finding you — ^at my own 
lodgings, whither I am going to smoke a pipe now and drink a 
glass of sack will your honour come t ” 

“Harry Esmond, come hither,” cries out Dick. “Thou hast 
heard mo talk over and over again of my dearest Joe, my guardian 
angoH” 

“Indeed,” says Mr. Esmond, with a bow, “it is not from you 
only that I have learnt to ailmiro Mr. Addison, We loved good 
poetry at Cambridge as well as at Oxford, and I have some of 
yours by heart, though I have put on a red coat. . . , ‘0 qui 
canoro blandius Orpheo vocals ducis carmen ; ’ shall I go on, sir 1 ” 
says Mr. Esmond, who, indeed, had read and loved the chaming 
Latin poems of Mr. Addison, as every scholar of that time know 
and admired them. 

“ This is Captain Esmond wlio was at Blenheim,” says Steele. 

“Lieutenant Esmond,” says the other, with a low bow, “at 
Mr, Addison’s service.” 

“ I have heard of you,” says Mr. Addison, with a smile ; as, 
indeed, everybody about town had hoard that unlucky story about 
Esmond’s dowager aunt and the Duchess« 
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“We were going to the ‘George’ to take a bottle before the 
play,” says Steele “ wilt thou be one, Joe 1” 

Mr Addison said his own lodgings were hard by, where he was 
still nch enough to give a good bottle of wine to his friends , and 
invited the two gentlemen to his apartment in the Haymaxket, 
whither we accordingly went. 

“I got credit with my landlady,” says he, with a smile, 
“when she sees two such fine gentlemen as you come up my stair." 
And he pohtely made his visitois welcome to his apartment, which 
was indeed but a shabby one, though no grandee of the land could 
receive his guests with a nioie perfect and couitly giace than this 
gentleman. A fiiigal dinner, consisting of a slice of meat and a 
Mnny loaf, was awaiting the owner of the lodgnngs. “ My wine is 
better than my moat,” says Mr. Addison ; “ my Lord llaliiax sent 
me the burgundy.” And he set a liottlo and glasses liefore his 
fiiends, and ate his simple dinner in a very few miiiutcH, after which 
the three fell to and began to drink “ You see,” says Mr. Addison, 
IKiinting to his wiitmg-table, whereon was a map of the action at 
Hochstedt, and sovcral other gazettes and iMunphlets relating to the 
battle, “that I, too, am busy almut your affairs. Captain. I am 
engaged as a iioetioal gazetteer, to say truth, and am writing a poem 

on the campaign.” 

So Esmond, at tho reiiuest of his host, told him what ho knew 
about tho famous battle, drew tho river on tho table oliqw> Tnero, 
and with the aid of some hits of tol»cco-pipo showeil tho advance 
of the left wing, whcie ho had been engaged. 

A sheet or two of the verses lay already on the table beside our 
bottles and glasses, and Dick luivmg plentifully refreshoil himself 
from tho latter, took up tho pages of manuscript, writ out witli 
scarce a blot or correction, in tho author’s slim, mait liandwriting, 
and began to read therefrom with groat emphasis and volubility. 
At pauses of the verse, tho enthusiastic reader etopjied and fired off 
a great salvo of applause. 

Esmond smileii at tho enthusiasm of Addison’s fHond. “ You 
are like the German Burghers,” says he, “and the Princes on tho 
Mozollo : when our army came to a lialt, they always sent a depu- 
tation to eompliment the chief, and fired a salute with all thi^r 
artillery from their walls.” . , „ 

“And drunk the great ehiofs health afterward, did not theyr’ 
says Captain atoole, i^y filling up a bumper ; ho never was tardy 
at that sort of acknowledgment of a fnond’s merit, 

“And the Duke, smoo you will have me act his Grace’s jstft,’ 
says Mr. Addison, with a smile, and something of a blush, “ pledged 
his friends in return. Most Serene Elector of Ooveat Garden, I 
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drmk to your Highnesses health/' and he filled himself a glass 
Joseph required scarce more pressing than Dick to that sort of 
amusement; but the wine never seemed at all to fluster Mr. 
Addison's brains; it only unloosed his tongue: whereas Captain 
Steele's head and speech were quite overcome by a single bottle 
No matter what the verses were, and, to say truth, Mi Esmond 
found some of them more than indifferent, Dick's enthusiasm for 
his chief never faltered, and in every line from Addison's pen Steele 
found a master-stroke By the time Dick had come to that pait 
of the poem wheiein the bard describes as blandly as though he 
wore iccoiding a dance at the opera, or a harmless bout of bucolic 
cudgelling at a village fair, that bloody and ruthless part of our 
campaign, with the remembrance whereof every soldier who bore a 
part in it must sicken with shame — ^when we were oidered to ravage 
and lay waste the Elector's country; and with fiie and murder, 
slaughter and (Time, a great part of his dominions was overrun , — 
when Dick came to the lines — 

In vengoanco rousod tho soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fno, and ravages tho land, 

In crackling flatnen a thousand harvests bui n, 

A thousand villages to ashes turn 

'I’e the thick woods tho woolly flocks retreat, 

And mixed with bellowing honh confusedly bleat 
Their tzombhng loids tho common shade paitako, 

And cries of infants sound m every brake. 

Tho listening soldier fixed m sorrow stands, 

Loth to olKiy his loader’s just commands, 
qiio leader gnovos, by generous pity swayed, 

To see his just commands so well obeyed , 

by this time wme and friendship had brought poor Dick to a 
perfectly maudlin state, an<I ho hiccupped out the last line with 
a tenderness that set one of his auditors a-laughmg 

admire tho lujonce of your poets," says Esmond to Mr. 
Addison. (Dick, after reading of tho verses, was fain to go off, 
insisting on kissing hm two dear friends before his departure, aiul 
reeling away witlx his periwig over his eyes) admire your 
art : tho murder of tho campaign is done to military music, like a 
battle at tho opera, and the viigins shnok in harmony as our 
victonous grenadiers march into their villages. Do you know what 
a scene it was?" — (by this time, perhaps, the wxuc had wanned 
Mr Esmond’s head too)— ‘‘what a triumph you are celebrating? 
what siicncH of shame and horroi wore enacted, over whnjh tho 
commander's genius presided, as calm as though he didn't belong 
to our spliero ? “ You talk of the ‘ listening solciier fixed in sorrow/ 
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the ‘leader’s gnef swayed by generous pity ’ to my belief the 
leader cared no more for bleating flocks than he did foi mfents 
cries and many of our rufiSans butchered one or the other with 
equal alacnty I was ashamed of my trade when I saw those 
horrors perpetrated which came under every man’s eyes You hew 
out of your pohshed verses a stately image of smiling victoir 
I tell you ’tis an uncouth, distoited, savage idol , hideous, bloody, 
and barbarous The rites performed before it aio shocking to think 
of You gieat poets should show it as it is— ugly and horrible, 
not beautiful and serene. 0 sir, had yoii^ made the campaign, 
beheve me, you never would have sung it so ” 

During this little outbreak. Mi. Addison was listening, smoking 
out of his long pipe, and smiling very placidly “ What would you 
have?” says he. “In our pohshed days, and accoiding to the 
rules of art, ’tie mipossiblo that the Muse should depict toitures 
01 begrime her hands with the horrors of war These arc iiidn ated 
rather than desenhed, as m the (Jrcek tiagislics, that, I daie say, 
you have road (and sure there can bo no more elegant siiecnnciis of 
composition), Agamemnon is slain, or Medea’s childien destroyed, 
away from the scone; -the chorus occupying the stage and singing 
of the action to pathetic music. Something of this I attempt, my 
dear sir, in my humble way: ’tis a panegyric 1 mean to wnte, 
and not a satire. Were I to sing as you would have me, the town 
would tear the poet in pieces, and bum his liook by the hands of 
th6 coumoioii hSiXignitin. 1 )o you not U80 1 ( )f fill tho woctld 

giown on earth, sure the nicotian is the most soothing an<l salutary. 
We must pamt our groat Duke,” Mr. Addison went on, “not as a 
man, which no doubt ho is, with wuakuossos like the rest of us, 
but as a hero. ’Tis iii a tnumph, not a battle, that your humble 
servant is nding his sleek I’ogasus. We college trot, you 
know, on very easy nags , it hath hcen, time otit of mind, part of 
the poet's profession to adobrate the acitums of heroos m verse, 
and to sing the deeds which you men of war perfonm I must 
follow the rules of my art, and the composition of such a strain 
as this must bo harmonious and majestic, not familiar, or 
near th^.yjiiiigar truth. Si parva licet: if Virgil could 
tSeT divine Augustus, a humbler poet from the banks of the 
may celebrate a victory and a eontpieror of our own nation, in 
whoso tnumphs every Briton has a share, and whose 
genius contributes to every citton's individual homnir. When 
hath there boon, since our Henrys' and Edwards' days, such a 
great feat of arms as that firom which you yourself have brought 
away marks of distinction! If 'tis m my |)Ower sing tMt 
song worthily, I will do so, and be thankftil to my Muse. If I 
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fail as a poet, as a Briton at least I will show my loyalt}, and 
fling up my cap and huzzah for the conqueror : 

‘ . . . Eheni pacator et Istri, 

Omnis in hoc nno vanis disoordia cessit 
Ordmibn'5 , Isetatur equos, plauditque senator, 

Votaque patricio certant plebeia favon ’ ” 

“There were as brave men on that field,” says Mi. Esmond 
(who never could be made to love the Duke of Marlborough, nor 
to forgot those stones which he used to hear in his youth legaiding 
that gi eat chiefs selfishness and treacheiy) — “There were men at 
Blenheim m good as the leader, whom neither knights nor senators 
applauded, noi voices plebeian or patiician favoured, and who lie there 
forgotten, under the clods What poet is theie to sing them ? ” 

“ To smg the gallant souls of heroes sent to Hades I ” says Mr. 
Addison, with a smile. “Would you celebrate them all? If I 
may venture to (luestion anything in such an admirable work, the 
catalogue of the ships m Homer hath always appeared to me as 
somewhat wearisome: what had the ])Ocm been, supposing the 
wiitcr had chroinchid the names of captains, lieutenants, lank and 
file? One of the greatest of a gieat maifs qualities is sueeess, *ti8 
the result of all the others, ’iis a latimt power m him which 
compels the favour of the gods, and subjugates fortune. Of all 
his gifts I admire that one in tlio great Marlliorough. To bo 
brave? every man is brave. But in being victorious, as he is, I 
fancy there is something divine. In prosenoo of the oct*asi(m, the 
great soul of the leader shines out, and the god is confessed. Death 
itself rcspec.ts him, and passes by him to lay others low. War and 
carnage fioe before^ him to ravage other parts of the field, as Hector 
tom before the divine Achilles. You say he hath no pity: no 
more have the gods, who are above it, and superhuman. The 
fainting battle gathers stiength at his aspect, and, wherever he 
ndes, victory charges with him.” 

A couple of days after, when Mr. Esmond revisited his poetic 
fnond, he found this thought, struck out in the fervour of con- 
versation, improved and shaped into those famous lines, whwdi are 
in truth tho noblest in the poem of the “ Uampaign.” As the two 
gentlemen sat engaged in talk, Mr. Addison solacing himself with 
his customary pipe, the little maid-servant that waited on his 
lociging came up, preceding a gentleman in fine bused clothes, that 
had evulontly been figuring at Court or a great man's levfe The 
courtier coughed a little at tho smoko of tho pipe, and looked rouml 
the room Cunously, which was shabby enough, as was the owner 
in his worn snuff-coloured suit and plain tie-wig. 
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‘^How goes on the magnum opus, Mr. Addison?” says the 
Court gentleman on looking down at the papers that were on the 
table 

‘‘We were but now over it,” says Addison (the greatest courtier 
m the land could not have a more splendid politeness, or greater 
dignity of manner) “ Here is the plan,” says he, “ on the table . 
h^c ibat Simois, here ran the little nver Neliel* Inc cst Sigeia 
tellus, here are Tallard^s quartern, at the bowl of tins pipe, at 
the attack of which Captain Esmond was piesent, I have the 
honour to introduce him to Mr. Boyle ; and hli. Esmond was but 
now depicting ahquo proclia mixta mero, when you came m ” In 
truth, the two gentlemen had been so cngagecl when the visitor 
arrived, and Addison in his smiling way, speaking of Mr. Webb, 
colonel of Esmond’s legiment (who <‘(>minanded a brigade in the 
action, and gi'catly distinguished himH(3h th(*re), was lanuuiting 
that he could fiiul never a suitable rhyme for Webb, othtTwisc 
the brigade should have had a place in the ]>oet’B verses “ Atul 
for you, you are but a lieutenant,” says Addison, “and the Muse 
can’t occupy herself with any gentleman under the rank of a field 
officer.” 

Mr. Boyle was all impatient to hear, saying that my Lord 
Treasurer and my Lord Halifax were equally anxious ; and Addison, 
blushing, began reading of his verses, mid, I «usi>oct, knew their 
weak parts as well as the most cntical hearer. When he came to 
the lines doscnbing the angel, that 

Inftpirod ropulaed battaUonM to ongago, 

And taught the doubtful l>attlo whoro to rago,” 

ho read with great animation, liKiking at Esmond, as much as to 
say, “You know where that simile came from— from our talk, and 
our bottle of burgundy, the other day.” 

The poet’s two hearers wore caught with enthusiasm, and 
applauded the versos with all their might. Tlio gentleman of the 
Court sprang up in groat delight. “ Not a word more, iny dear 
sir,” says he. “Trust me with the paimrs— T’ll (iefend them with 
my life Lot me read tliom over to my Lord Tn*.asim»r, whom I 
am appointed to see in haif-an-hour. I venture pnnnise, tlte 
verses shall lose nothing by my reading, and tlnui, sir, we shall sea 
whether Lord Halifax has a right complain that his friend^s 
pension is no longer paid.” And without more a<io, the courtlw in 
lace sensed the manusenpt pages, plaood them in his breast with his 
ruffled hand over his heart, executed a most gracious wave of the 
hat with the disengsged hand, and smiled and bowed out of the 
room, leaving an odour of pomander behind him. 
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“ Does not the chamber look quite dark ? ” says Addison, survey- 
ing 3t, ‘Rafter the glorious appearance and disappearance of that 
gracious mossengei ? Why, he illuminated the whole room Your 
scarlet, Mr Esmond, will bear any light , but this thieadbare old 
coat of mine, how very worn it looked under the glare of that 
splcndoui J I wonder whether they will do anything for me,*^ he 
continued “ When I came out of Oxford into the world, my patrons 
promised me great things , and you see where their promises have 
landed mo, in a lodging up two pair of staiis, with a sixpenny dinner 
from the cook’s shop Well, I sux^pose this pioraise will go after 
the othei'H, and Fortune will jilt me, as the jade has been doing any 
time these seven years, ‘ I puff the prostitute away,’ ” says he, 
smiling, and blowing a (doud out of his pipe There is no hardship 
in poverty, Esmond, that is not bearable, no haidship even in 
honest (lopeiideiKJG that an honest man may not put up with I 
came out of the lap of Alma Mater, puffed up with her praises of 
me, and thinking to make a iigiue m the woild with the parts and 
learning winch had got me no small name in our college The world 
is the ocean, aiul Isis and Charwoll are but little drops, of which 
the sea Ukes no a(?couut. My reputation ended a mile beyond 
Maudlin Tower ; no one took note of mo ; and I learned tins at 
least, to lieai up against evil fortune with a cheerful heart. Fiicnd 
Dick hath mmle a figure in the world, and has passed me in the 
ra(‘e long ago. What matters a little name or a little fortune? 
Tliere is no jbrtime that a philosopher cannot endure. I have been 
not imkiKiwn as a scdiolax, and yet forced to live by turning boar- 
Iciwlcr, and t(»aohing a boy to spell. What thou 1 The life was not 
pleasant, but possildo — the boar was lioarablo. Should this venture 
fail, I will go back to Oxford ; and Bomo day, when you are a general, 
you shall find me a (uirato iu a cassock and bands, and I shall 
welcome your honour to my cottago in the cjountry, and to a mug of 
penny ale. ’Tis not povcjrty that’s the hardest to liear, or the least 
happy lot in life,” says Mr. Addison, shaking the ash out of his 
pipe. **See, my pii)0 is smoked out. Shall we have another 
bottle? I Iiavo still a couple m the cupboard, and of the right sort. 
No more ? Lot us go abroiwl and take a turn on the Mall, or look 
in <it the theatre and see Dick’s comedy. ’Tis not a masteriiioce of 
wit ; but Dick is a good fellow, though ho doth not set the Thames 
on fire ” 

Within a month after this day, Mr. Addison’s ticket Imd mtm 
up a prodigious priaie m the lottery of life All the town was^ in 
an uproar of lulmiration of his poem, tlie “Oamxiaign,” which Dick 
Steeple was spouting at every coffeohoiiso in Whitehall and Oovent 
Garden. The wits on the other side of Temple Bar saluted liim at 
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once as the greatest poet the world had seen foi ages , the people 
huzzahed foi Mailborough and for Addison, and, more than this, 
the party in power provided for the meritonons poet, and Mi. 
Addison got the appointment of Uommissionei of Excise, which the 
famous Mr Locke vacated, and ruse from this place to othei dignities 
and honours, liis prosperity from henceforth to the end of Lis life 
being scarce ever mteirupted But I dou])t whc‘tlier he w^as not 
happier in his gairet in the Haymarket, than ev(*r ho was in his 
splendid palace at Kensington; and I believe the* futune that came 
to him in the sliajie of the count(‘ss his wife, was better than a 
shrew and a vixen. 

Gay as the town was, ’twas but a dreary place for Mr Esmond, 
whether his chaimer was m or out of it, and hc‘ was glad wlaai his 
General gave him notice that lie was going back to Ins division of 
the army whn^h lay in winter quaiteis at Bois-1(‘-Dii(i. II m dear 
mistress bade him farewell with a cdieerlul face; lua bl(*8hing he 
knew ho had always, and wheresoever fate carried him. 

Beatnx was away m attendance on her Majesty at Hampton Otmrt. 
and kissed her fair finger tips to him, by way of a<lieu, when lie 
rode thither to take his leave. She m‘eiv<‘d her kinsman in a 
waiting-room where there weie half-a-dozen moie ladu‘s of the Court, 
so that his high-flown siieechtis, had he intended to make any (and 
very Ukoly he did), wei’o impossible ; , and she ainiouiK^^d to her 
friends that her cousin was going to the anny, m as easy a manner 
as she would liavo said he was going to a ch(K‘olate house. He 
asked with a rather rueful if she liacl any orders for the anny ? 
and she was pleased to say that slie would lik<‘r a mnntUi of M<‘chlin 
lace. She made him a saucy curtw^y in reply to his own dismal 
bow. She deigned to kiss her finpr-tips from the winchAv, where 
she stood laughing with the other hwUes, and <*hanc(id to se(} him as 
he made his way to the *‘Toy.'’ The Dowager at (Mmj wjis not 
sorry to part with him this time. “Mon chor, vous triste 
commo un sermon,” she did him the honour to say to him ; indci*d, 
gentlemen in his condition are by no means amusing <‘ompanions, 
and besides, the fickle old woman had now found a mwdi more 
amiable favourite, and rcxffol^^d for her darling lieutenant of the 
Guard. Frank remained behind for a while, and did not join the 
army till later, in the suite of his Grace the Oommandor4n-CMe£ 
His dear mother, on the last day before Esmond went away, and 
when the throe dined together, made Esmomi promim^ to lg*friend 
her boy, and besought Frank to take the example of his kinsman as 
of a loyal gentleman and brave soldier, so she was pleased to say ; 
and at parting, betrayed not the least sign of faltering or weakness, 
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though, God knows, that fond heart was fearful enough when others 
were coiiceined, though so lesolute in hearing its own pain. 

Esmond’s General emhaiked at Harwich ’Twas a grand sight 
to see Mr Webb dies&ed in scailet on the deck, waving his hat as 
our yacht put off, and the guns saluted from the shoie Harry did 
not see his Tiscount again, until three months after, at Bois-le-Duc, 
when his Grace the Duke came to take the command, and Frank 
brought a budget of news from home how he had supped with 
this actiess, and got tiled of that, how he had got the bettor of 
Mr. St. John, both over tho bottle, and with Mrs. Mountford, of 
the Haymaiket Theatio (a veteran charmei of fifty, with whom tho 
young scapegrace chose to fancy himself in love) , how his sister 
was always at her tricks, and had jilted a young baron for an old 
earl. I can’t make out Beatiix,” ho said, *‘she cares for none 
of us — she only thinks about herself; she is never happy unless she 
is <iimrrelhng; but as for my mother — my mother, Harry, is an 
angel.” Hairy tried to impress on the young fellow the necessity 
of doing everything in his j)Ower to please that angel not to drink 
too much ; not to go into debt , not to run after the pretty Flemish 
girls, and so forth, as became a senior speaking to a lad But 
Lord bless thee ! ” the boy said , ** I may do what I like, and I 
know she will love me all the same ; ” and so, indeed, he did what 
he liked Everybody spoiled him, and his grave kinsman as much 
as the rest. 
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CHAPTER XII 

1 GET A COMPANY IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1706 

O N Whit Sunday, the famous 23ul of May 1700, my young 
lord first came under the fire of the enemy, whom we found 
posted in oulei of battle, then lines extending three miles 
or more, over the high ground behind the little Ohcet river, and 
having on his left the little village of Anderkirk or Autre-dghse, 
and on his right Kaniilhes, which has given its name to one of the 
most brilliant and disastrous days of battle that liistory ever hath 
recorded. 

Our Duke here once more mot his old exu‘my of Bl<*nhoim, the 
Bavarian Elector and the Mardchal Villoroy, over whom the Prince 
of Savoy had gained the famous victory of (thiari. Wliat English- 
man or Frenchman doth not know the issue of that day ? Having 
chosen his own ground, having a force RU|Kjrior to the English, and 
heaidos the excollont Spanish and Bavarian t!oo|)S, the wlnde 
Maison-du-Roy with him, the most splendid l>ody of horse ni the 
world, --m an hour (and in spito of the prodigious gallantry of the 
French Eoyal Household, who charged through the <*entre of our 
line and broke it) this magnificent aniiy of Villoroy was utterly 
routed by troops that had been mandung for twelve hours, and by 
the intrepid skill of a commander who did, indeed, seem in the pre- 
sence of the enemy to bo the very Genius of Victory. 

I think it was more from conviction than policy, though that 
policy was surely the most prudent in the work!, that the great 
Duke always spoke of his victories with an extratirdinary modesty, 
and as if it was not so much his own admimblo genius and (unimge 
which achieved these amazing sikkjobscs, but m if he was a sjHX^ial 
and fatal instrument in the hands of Providence), that willetl irre- 
sistibly the enemy’s overthrow. Before his actions he always had 
the Church service read solemnly, and professed an undoubting 
belief that our Queon*s arms were blessed and our victory sure. 
All the letters which he writ alter his battles whow awe ratihet than 
exultation ; and ho attributes the glory of these achievements, aliout 
which I have heard mere petty officers and men brai^ag with a 
pardonable vain-glory, in nowise to his own bravery or skill, but to 
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the superintending protection of Heaven, which he ever seemed to 
think was our especial ally And our army got to believe so, and 
the enemy Icaint to think so too , for we nevei entered into a battle 
without a perfect conMence that it was to end in a victory , nor did 
the French, after the issue of Blenheim, and that astonishing tiiumph 
of Ramillies, ever meet us without feeling that the game was lost 
before it was begun to be played, and that our General^s fortune was 
irresistible. Heie, as at Blenheim, the Duke’s chaiger was shot, and 
'twas thought for a moment he was dead. As he mounted anothei, 
Binficld, his master of the horse, kneeling to hold his Grace’s stirru]), 
had his head shot away by a cannon-ball A French gentleman of 
the Royal Household, that was a pnsoner with us, told the writer 
that at the tune of tlie charge of the Household, when their horse 
and ours weie mingled, an Irish oflicer recognised the Pnnee-Duke, 
and calling out ^'Marlboiough, Marlborough*” filed his pistol at 
him A bm^wtanty and that a score more carbines and pistols were 
discharged at him. Not one touched him he rode through the 
French Ounassiers sword m hand, and entirely unhurt, and calm 
and smiling, rallied the German Horse, that was reeling before the 
enemy, brought these and twenty squadions of Oiknoy’s back upon 
them, and diove the French fxcross the river, again loading the 
charge himself, and defeating the only dangerous move the French 
made that day 

Major-General Webb commanded on the left of our line, and 
had his own regiment under the orders of their beloved colonel 
Neither he nor they belied tbeir character for gallantry on this 
occasion ; but it was about his dear young lord that Esmond was 
anxious, never having sight of him save once, in the whole course of 
the day, when ho brought an order from the Oommander-m-Ohiof to 
Mr. Webb When our horse, having charged round the right flank 
of the enemy by Overkirk, had thrown him into entire confusion, a 
general advance was made, and our whole line of foot, crossing the 
little river and the morass, ascended the high ground where the 
French were posted, cheering as they went, the enemy retreating 
before them. ’Twas a service of more glory than danger, the Froncli 
battalions never waiting to exchange push of pike or bayonet with 
ours ; and the gunners flying firom their pieces, which our line Icffc 
behind us as they advanced, and the French fell back. 

At first it was a retreat orderly enough ; but presently the re 
treat became a rout, and a fnghtful slaughter of the French ensued 
on this panic ' so that an axmy of sixty thousand men was utterly 
crushed and destroyed in the course of a couple of hours It was 
as if a hurricane had soi2;ed a compact numerous fleet, flung it all 
to the winds, shattered, sunk, and annihilated it : c^vit jbem^ 
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d%mpaU mnt The Fiench aimy of Flanders was gono^ their 
artillery, their standaids, then treasure, pioviaioiis, and amnmiiition 
were all left behind them* the pool devils had oven ded without 
their soup-kettles, which are as much the palladia of the Fiench 
infimtry as of the Giand Seignior’s Jamssaiics, and round which 
they rally even moie than loimd then lilies. 

The pursuit, and a dieadful cainage which euBiied (for the dregs 
of a battle, however brilliant, are ever a base lesiduo of lapino, 
cruelty, and drunken plunder), was earned fiu* beyond the held of 
Eamillies. 

Honest Lockwood, Esmond’s aeivant, no <lou]>t wanted to be 
among the marauders himself and take his shine of the booty , for 
when, the action over, and the tioops got to then giound for 
the night, the Captain bade Lockwood get a lioifie, he asked, witli 
a very rueful coiintenanco, whether his honour 'would have, liiin 
come too ; but Ins honoui only bade him go about lim own business, 
and Jack hopped away quite delighted as soon as he saw* Ins mastta 
mounted EHinond made his w*ay, and not without danger and 
difficulty, to his Grace’s headquarttjrs, and found for himself very 
quickly whore the aidcs-de-camp’s quarters witc, m an outbuilding 
of a farm, whore several of these gentlemen were seated, tWnking 
and singing, and at supper If he ha<l any aii\i(‘ty uliout las hoy, 
’twas relieved at once. One of the gentlemen wm singing a song 
to a tune that Mr, Faniuhar and Mr Chiy lioih had uh(*<I m their 
admirable comedies, and very popular in the army of that day ; and 
after the song came a chorus, -‘Ovei the hills ami far away and 
Esmond heard Frank’s fiosh voice, soaring, ns it \tm\ ove.r 
songs of the lost of the young men -a voi<!e that had always a 
certain artless, indcscnhable pathos with it, and indeiHl which cauMCil 
Mr Esmond’s eyes to fill with tears now, out of thankfuhums to <}(«l 
the child was safe and still alive to laugh and sing. 

When the song was over, Esmond entered the room, when^ he 
knew several of the gentlemen present, and there sat my young h»rd, 
having taken off his cuirass, his waistcoat oimn, his ilushwl, his 
long yellow hair hanging over his shoulders, drinking with tlm rest ; 
the youngest, gayest, handsomest there. As soon as lie saw Esmond, 
he clapped down his glass, and nmning towawls his friend, jmt both 
hiB arms round him and embraced him. The otlmr’s voii’o trembled 
with joy as he groot<Ml the lad ; he had thought but now as ho 
stood m the courtyard under the clear-shining moonlight: 

God ! what a scone of munlor is here within a mile of us ; what 
hundreds and thousands have fa<^l dimgcr to-day; and here are 
these lads singing over their cups, and the same mtmn that is shining 

over yonder horrid field is looking down on WaJeote very likely, 

7 
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while my Lady sits and thinks about her boy that is at the war ” 
As Esmond embraced his young pupil now, 'twas with a feeling of 
quite religious thankfulness and an almost paternal pleasure that he 
beheld him. 

Round his nock was a star with a stiiped riband, that was made 
of small brilliants and might be worth a hundred crowns Look,” 
says he, “ won^t that be a pretty present for mothei ? ” 

‘‘Who gave you the Order V’ says Harry, saluting the gentle- 
men “ did you win it in battle ? ” 

“ I won it,” cried the other, “ with my sword and my spear. 
There was a mousquetaiie that had it round his neck — su(*h a big 
mousquetaire, as big as General Webb. I called out to ham to 
surrender, and that I\1 give him quarter he called mo a 
polimn and fired his pistol at me, and then sent it at my head with 
a curse, I rode at him, sir, drove my sword right under his arm- 
hole, and broke it in the rascaTs body. I found a purse m his 
holster with sixty4ve Louis m it, and a bundle of love-letters, and 
a flask of Hungaiy-water. Vim la guen^e! there are the ten 
pieces you lent me. I should like to have a fight every day ; ” and 
he pulled at his little moustache and bade a servant })riug a supper 
to Oa]>tam Esmond. 

Harry fell to with a very good appetite • ho had tasted nothing 
since twenty hours ago, at early dawn. Master Grandson, who 
read this, <lo you look for the history of battles and sieges ? Go, 
find thorn in the proper books , this is only the story of your grand- 
father and his family. Far more pleasant to him than the victory, 
though for that too he may say :fuvat, it was to find 

that the day was over, and his dear young Oastlewood was unhurt. 

And would you, sirrah, wish to know how it was that a sedate 
Oaptam of Foot, a studious and rather solitary bachelor of eight or 
nine and twenty years of age, who did not care very much for the 
jollities whwh his comrades engaged in, and was never known to 
lose his heart in any gamson-town — should you wish to know why 
such a man had so prodigious a tenderness, and tended so fondly a 
boy of eighteen, wait, my good friend, until thou art in love with 
thy achoolfellow^s sister, and then see how mighty tender thou wilt 
be towards him. Esmond^s Genorid and his Grace the Prince-Duke 
were notoriously at variance, and the formers friendship was in 
nowise likely to advance any man% promotion of whoso servKios 
Webb spoke well; but rather likely to injure him, so tho army 
said, m the favour of the greater man. However, Mr, Esmond had 
tho good fortune to be mentiono<l very advantageously by Miyor- 
Qoneral Wobb in his report after tho action ; and tho major of his 
regiment and two of the captains having been killed upon the day 
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of Ramillies, Esmond, wlio was second of the lieutenants, got his 
company, and had the honour of seiving as Captain Esmond in the 
next campaign. 

My Lord went home in the winter, hut Esmond was afraid to 
follow him His dear mistress wrote him letters moie than once, 
thanlang him, as mothers know how to thank, lor his caie and pro- 
tection of her boy, extolling Esmond^s own meiits with a great deal 
more praise than they deserved ; for he did his duty no better than 
any other officer; and speaking sometimes, though gently and 
cautiously, of Beatrix. Hews came from home of at least half-a- 
dozen grand matches that the beautiful maid of honour was about 
to make. She was engaged to an eail, our gentleman of St. James’s 
said, and then jilted him for a duke, who, in his tuni, had drawn 
off Eail or duke it might be who should win this Helen, Esmond 
knew she would never liestow herself on a poor captain Her <‘on- 
duct, it was dear, was little satisfaxitory to her moth(‘r, who s(*ar(*<dy 
mentioned her, or else the kind lady thought it was h(‘Ht to su'y 
notlnng, and leave time to work out its (‘ure. At any rate, Hany 
was best away from the fatal object whndi always wrought him t-o 
much mischief; and so ho never aabnl for lejavo to go home, but 
remained with his regiment that was ganisoned in BruHsels, w'hi<*h 
city fell into our hands when the vi<‘tory of liamillies drove the 
French out of Flanders. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

I MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN FLANDEES, AND FIND MY 
MOTHER^S GRAVE AND MY OWN CRADLE THERE 

B eing one day in the Church of St. Gudule, at Brussels, ad- 
miring tlie antique splendour of the architecture (and always 
entertaining a great tenderness and reverence for the Mother 
Church, that hath been as wickedly persecuted m England as ever 
she herself peiisecuted in the days of her prospenty), Esmond saw 
kneeling at a side altar an oflicei in a green uniform coat, very 
deeply engaged in devotion. Something familiar in the figure and 
posture of the kneeling man stiuck Captain Esmond, even before he 
saw the officci^s face. As he loso up, putting away into his pocket 
a little black bieviary, such as piiests use, Esmond lieheld a counte- 
nance so hk() that of his friend and tutor ot early days, Father Holt, 
that he broke out into an exclamation of astonishment and advanced 
a step towaidw the gentleman, who was making his way out of 
church. The German oificujr too looked surprised when ho saw 
Esmond, and his face fnmi kiing pale grow suddenly red. By this 
mark of recognition the Englishman knew that ho could not bo 
mistaken ; and though the other did not stop, but on the contrary 
rather hastily walko<l away towards the door, Esmond pursued him 
and faced him oncjo mmc, as the officer, helping himself to holy 
water, turned mechanically towards the altar, to bow to it ere he 
(imttod the sacred edifice. 

“ My Father ! says Esmond in English. 

** Silence 1 I do not understand. I do not speak English,” says 
the other in Latin. 

Esmond smiled at this sign of confusion, and replied in the same 
language, should know my Father in any garment, black or 
white, shaven or bearded ; ” for the Austrian officer was habited 
([uite m the military manner, and had as warlike a mustachio as 
any Pandour. 

ffe laughed — ^wo were on the church stops by this time, passing 
through the crowd of beggars that usually is there holding up little 
trinkets for sale and whining for alms. “You speak Latin,” says 
ho, “ m the English way, Harry Esmond ; you have forsaken the 
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old true Eoman tongue you once know ” Hib tone w(is very frank, 
and quite friendly , the kind voice of fifteen years back, he gave 
Esmond his hand as he spoke 

“ Others have changed their coats too, my Fathoi,” says K<»yi »nd, 
glancing at his fnend’s mihtaiy decoration 

“Hush' I am Mr. or Captain von Holts, in the Bavanan 
Elector’s service, and on a mission to Ins Highness the I’liuce of 
Savoy. You can keep a secret I know from old times.” 

“Captain von Holtz,” says Esmond, “I am youi very humble 
servant ” 

“ And you, too, have changed your coat,” continues the other in 
his laughing way “ I liave heaid of you at Cambridge and after- 
wards • wo have fnends everywhere, and I am told that Mr, 
Esmond at Cambridge was as good a fencer us he was a bad theo- 
logian.” (So, thinks Esmond, my old mat hr d’ames was a Jesuit, 
as they said ) 

“ Perhaps you are right,” says the other, roailitig his thoughts 
quite as he used to do in old days ; “ you weie all but killed at 
Hochstedt of a wound in the left side. You were before that at 
Vigo, aide-de-camp to the Duke of Ormonde. You got your comiwny 
the other day after Bamillios , your Ceneral and the T’riuee-Duko 
axe not friends ; he is of the Weblrn of Lydiatd Tregozo, in the 
county of York, a relation of my LonI St. John. Your cousin, 
M de Castlowood, served his first campaign this year in the Guard. 
Yes, I do know a few tilings, as you see.” 

Captain Esmond laughed m his turn. “You have indeerl a 
cunous knowledge,” he says. A foible of Mr. Holt’s, who did know 
more about books and men than, jierhnps, almost any person Esmond 
had ever met, was omniscience ; thus ui every point he here pro- 
fessed to know, ho was nearly right, hut not quite. Ehiuond’s 
wound was in the right side, not the left ; his first geneml was 
General Liimloy; Mr Wohb came out of Wiltshin*, not out of 
Yorkshire, and so fortli. Esmond did not think fit to comi-t his 
old master in those trifliing blmuloru, }«it they served to give him a 
knowledge of the other’s character, and ho smiled to think that this 
was his oracle of early days; only now no longer infallible or divine. 

“Yes,” continues Father Holt, or Cfe,ptain von Holtz, “for a 
man who has not been in England these eight ycani, 1 know what 
goes on in London very well. The old Hejui is dead, my Isuly 
Oastlewood’s fiither. Do you know that your reeusant bishoiw 
wan^l to consecrate him Bishop of Soutluunpton, and that Collier 
is Bishop of Thotford by the same imposition ? The Princess Anno 
has the gout and oats too much; when the King rotunis, Collier 
will be an archbishop.” 
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“ Amen ' ” says Esmond, laughing , ‘‘ and 1 hope to sec your 
Eminence no longer m jackboots, but red stockings, at Wliitehall ” 

“ You aio always with us — I know that — I heard of that when 
you were at Oambiidge; so was the late lord, so is the young 
viscount ’’ 

“ And so was ray father before me,” said Mr Esmond, looking 
calmly at the other, who did not, however, show the least sign of 
intelligence in his impenetrable grey eyes — how well Hany remem- 
bered them and their look * only crows'-feet were wrinkled lound 
them — maiks of black old Time had settled there 

Esmond’s face chose to show no more sign of meaning than the 
Father’s. Thoie may have been on the one side and the other 
just the faintest glitter of recognition, as you see a bayonet shining 
out of an ambush ; but each party fell back, when eveiy thing was 
again dark 

“ And you, mmi capitainc, where have you been?” says Esmond, 
turning away the conversation from this dangeious ground, where 
neither clioso to engage. 

“ I may have boon m Pekin,” says he, “ or I may have been 
m Paraguay- who knows where? I am now Captain von Holtz, 
in the service of lus Elec<toral come to negotiate exchange 

of prisoners with his Highne.HS of Savoy ” 

'Twas well known that very many olfacors in our army were 
well affected towards th(i young King at St. Qormanis, whose right 
to the throne was undeniable, and whoso acnossion to it, at the 
<leath of his sister, by far tlio gi eater part of the English people 
would have preferred, to the having a petty German prince for 
a sovereign, about whose onielty, rapacity, boonsh manners, and 
odious foreign ways, a thousand stones were current It wounded 
our English pride to think that a shabby High-Dutch duke, whose 
revenues were not a tithe as groat as those of many of the princes 
of our ancient English nobility, who could not speak a word of our 
language, and whom we chose to represent as a sort of German 
boor, feeding on train-oil and sour-crout with a bevy of mistresses 
in a bam, should come to reign over the proudest 4md most 
polished people in the world. Wore we, the conquerors of the 
Grand Monarch, to submit to that ignoble domination? What 
did the Hanoverian’s Prototantism matter to us? Was it not 
notorious (we were told and led to believe so) that one of the 
daughters of this f’rotestant hero was being bred up with no 
religion at all, as yet, and ready to be made Luthenm or Roman, 
according as the husband might be whom her parents should find 
for her? This talk, very idle and abusive much of it was, wont 
on at a hundied mess-tables in the army ; there was scarce an 
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ensign that did not hear it, or join in it, and everybody knew, or 
affected to know, that the Comman<ler-in-Chief himself had relations 
with his nephew, the Duke of Berwick ('twas by an Enghshman, 
thank God, that we were beaten at Almanza), and that his Grace 
was most anxious to restore the royal lace of his benefactors, and 
to lepair his former treason. 

This is certain, that for a considerable period no ojfficor in the 
Duke's army lost favour witii the Oominander-in-Chief foi entertain- 
ing or proclaiming his loyalty towards the exiled family. When 
the Ohevalici de St (iloorge, as the King of England called himself, 
came with the dukes of tlie French blood ro>al, to join the French 
aimy under Vendosme, hundreds of ours saw him and cheered him, 
and we all said he was like his father in this, who, seeing the 
action of La Hogue fought between the French ships and oui s, was 
on the side of his native (‘ountry dunng the battle. But this at 
least the Chevalier knew, and every one knew, that, howevei wcull 
our troops and their geneial might be inclined towards the I^iiiuie 
personally, in the face of the enemy theie was no question at all 
Wherovei my Lord Duke found a French army, he would fight 
and beat it, as he di<l at Oudenarde, two years after Kamillies, 
where his (H-raco achieved another of his transcondent victories; 
and the noble young l^nico, who charged gallantly along with the 
magnificent Maison-du-lioy, sent to compliment his conquerors after 
the action 

In this battle, where tlio young Electoral Prince of Han(»Ycr 
behaved himself very gallantly, fighting on our side, Esmond's <Icar 
General Webb distinguislu‘d himself prodigiously, exhibiting con- 
summate skill and (‘oolness as a general, and fighting with the jausonal 
bravery of a common soldier EsmomFs good-luck again atUunled 
him; he escaped without a hurt, although more than a thinl of 
his regiment was killed, had again the honour to bo favoumbly 
mentioned m his (jommanderis reiiort, and was advanced to tlie mnk 
of mojon But of this action thoro is little need to speak, as it hath 
been related m every Gazette, and talked of in every hamlet in 
this country. To return from it to tho writer's private affairs, 
which hero, in his old ago, and at a distaniie, he narrates for his 
children who come after him. Before Oudenarde, after that ohance 
rencontre with (Japtain von Holtz at Brussels, a space of more than 
a year elapsed, during which the captain of Jesuits and the (Japtsan 
of WebVs B'usileers weie thrown very much together. Esmond 
had no difSculty in finding out (indeed, tho other ma<le no secret 
of it to him, being assured from old times of his puplFs fidelity) 
that the negotiator of prisoners wm an agent fWun St Germains, 
and that he carried intelligenoe between great peisona45es in our 
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camp and that of the Fiench. “My business/’ said he — “and 
I tell you, both because I can tiust you and your keen eyes have 
aheacly discovered it — is between the King of England and his sub- 
jects heie engaged iii fighting tlie French King As between you and 
them, all the Jesuits in the world will not prevent your quaiielling 
fight it out, gentlemen St George for England, I say — and you 
know who says so, wherever he may be ” 

I think Holt loved to make a parade of mystery, as it were, and 
would appear and disappear at our quarters as suddenly as he used 
to letuni and vanish in the old days at Castlewood He had 
passes between both aimics, and seemed to know (but with that 
iiiiiccuiacy wliKih belonged to the good Father’s omniscience) equally 
well what passed in the Fiench camp and m ours. One day he 
would give Esmond news of a gieat feste that took place m the 
French (luarteis, of a su]>pei of Monsieur de Rohan’s where there 
was play and violins, and then dancing and mas(pies , the King 
drove thither m Marshal Yillais’ own guinguette. Another day 
ho had the news of liis Mjyesty’s ague the King had not had a 
fit tlicsc ten days, and might be said to be well. Captain 
Holtis nuido a visit to England dining this time, so eager was he 
about negotiating pusoners ; and ’twas on rctuining fi om this 
voyage tliat ho began to open himself moie to Esmond, and to 
make luin, as occasion H<‘rved, at ihoir vaiious in(‘otings, seveial 
of those (;onliden<JCH wliKih are here set down all togcthci. 

The icason of his increased coufidoiico was this upon going 
to London, the old director of Esmond’s aunt, the Dowage^r, paid 
her Ladyship a visit at Ohelsoy, and there learnt from lier that 
Captain Esmond was ac(|nninte(l with the secret of his family, and 
was determmod never to divulge it. ^fhe knowledge of this fac^t 
raised Esmond in his old tutor’s eyes, so Holt was pleased to say, 
and he admired Harry V(‘ry much for his abnegation. 

“The family at CasthiwocMl have done far more for mo than 
my own ever did,” Esmond said. “I would give my life for them. 
Why should I grudge tlui only benefit that ’ti« in my power to 
confer on them?” TImj good Father’s eyes filled with tears at this 
speech, which to the other seemed very simple, he embraced 
Esmond, and broke out into many admiring expressions ; he said he 
was a nohle that he was proud of liim, and fond of him as 
his pupil and friend — regretted more than ever that ho had lost him, 
and been forced to leave him in those early times, wJion he might 
have hml an mfluemt'o over him, have brought him into that only 
tnio Church to whi(*b tlio Father belonged, and enlisted him in 
the noblest army in which a man ever ongiigod - moaning his own 
Society of Jesus, which numbers (says ho) m its troops the greatest 
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heroes the world ever knew — warriors brave enough to daie or 
endure anything, to encounter any odds, to die any death , — soldiers 
that have won tnunii)hs a thousand tunes nioie bnlliant than those of 
the greatest general , that have brought nations on then knees to 
their sacred banner, the Cross ^ that have achieved gloiies and 
palms incomparably brighter than those awaided to the most splendid 
earthly conquerors — crowns of immortal light, and seats in the high 
places of heaven 

Esmond was thankful for his old friend’s good opinion, however 
little he might shaie the Jesuit Father’s enthusiasin “I have 
thought of that question, too,” says he, “ dear Father,” and he took 
the other’s hand — “thought it out foi myself, as all imui must, 
and contrive to do the right, and trust to Heaven as devoutly in 
my way as you m yours. Another six months oi you as a child, 
and I had desired no better I us(d to wco]) upon my ]>illow at 
Castlowood as I thought of you, and I might havf‘ been a brother 
of youi oidci; and who knows,” Esmond a(l<ied with a smile, “a 
pnest m full orders, and with a pair of mustachios, and a ilavanan 
unilorm 1 ” 

“My son,” says Father Holt, turning red, “in the cause of 
religion and loyalty all disguises are fair,” 

“Yes,” broke in Esmond, “all disguises are fair, you say; and 
all uniforms, say I, black or rod, — a bln<?k coekatlo or a white one 
— or a laced hat, or a sombrero, with a tonsure under it, I mimi 
believe that Saint Framds Xavier sailed over the sea m a cloak, 
or raised the dead- I tricKi, and very nearly did onett, but cannot, 
Suffei mo to do the riglit, and to hope for the }mt in my 
own way,” 

Esmond wished to cut short the good Father’s theoh ^gy, and 
succeeded ; and th<i other, sighing over his pupil’s invincible igno- 
rance, did not withdraw his affection fnmi him, but gave him his 
utmost confidonce— as mueh, that is to say, as a priest can give; 
more than most do ; for ho was naturally garrulous, an<l too oa^ger 
to speak 

Holt’s friendship encouraged Captain Esmond to ask, what he 
long wished to know, and none could tell him, some liistory of the 
poor motlicr whom he had oftim imagine<l in his drtiams, and whom 
ho never knew. He described to Holt those (drcumstances which 
are already put down m the first part of this story the pnimise ho 
hiwl made to his dear lord, and that dying frurnd’s tionfession ; and 
he besought Mr, Holt to toll him wliat he knew regarding the pot^r 
woman firom whom ho liad been taken, 

“Bho was of tins very town,” flolt said, and tcHifc Esmond to 
see the street where her fitthor lived, and whore, as he boUeved, 
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she was boin. 1679, when your father came hither in the 
retmuo of the late King, then Duke of York, and banished hither 
in disgrace, Captain Thomas Esmond became acquainted with your 
mothei, pursued hei, and made a victim of her, ho hath told me 
in many subsequent conversations, which I felt bound to keep 
piivate then, that she was a woman of great virtue and tenderness, 
and in all lespects a most fond, faithful creature He called him- 
self Oai)tain Thomas, having good reason to be ashamed of his con- 
duct towaids her, and hath spoken to me many times with sincere 
remorse for that, as with fond love for her many amiable qualities. 
He owned to having tieated her very ill • and that at this time 
his life was one of profligacy, gambling, and poverty. She became 
with child of you ; was cursed by her own parents at that discovery , 
though she never upbiaided, except by her involuntary tears, and 
the misery depicted on her countenance, the author of her wretched- 
ness and rum. 

“Thomas Esmond — Captain Thomas, as he was called — ^became 
engaged in a gaming-house brawl, of which the consequence was a 
duel, and a wound so severe that he never — his surgeon said — could 
outlive it. Thinking his death certain, and touched with remorse, 
he sent for a jniost of the very Church of St Gudulo where I met 
you; and on the same day, after his making submission to our 
Church, was luamed to your mother a few weeks before you were 
born. My Lord Viscount Castlewood, Marquis of Esmond, by King 
James’s patent, which I myself took to your father, your Lordship 
was christened at St. Oudule by the same cur^ who married your 
parents, and by the name of Henry Thomas, son of E, Thomas, 
oflicior AngloiH, and Certiude Maes. You see you belong to ns 
from your birth, and why I did not christen you when yon became 
my dear little pupil at Castlewood. 

“Your father’s wound took a favourable tuni — perhajis his 
conscience was eased by the right he had done — and to the surprise 
of the doctors ho recovered. But as his health taimo back, his wusked 
nature, too, returned. Ho was tired of tho poor girl whom ho had 
ruined ; and receiving some remittance from his uncle, my Lord tho 
old Viscount, then in Engkmd, he protended business, promised 
return, and never saw your poor mother more. 

“ rie owned to me, in conflmon first, but afterwards in talk 
before your aunt, his wife, <*lso I never could have dis<?]osed what 
I now tell you, tliat on coming to London he writ a pretended (con- 
fession to poor Oortrude Maes — Gertrude Esmond — of his having 
been married in England previously, before uniting himself with 
her ; said that his name was not Thomas ; that he was about to 
quit Europe for the Virginian plantations, where, indeed, your family 
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had a giant of land fiom King Charles the First ; sent her a supply 
of money, the half of the last hundred guineas he had, entieated hei 
pardon, and bade her farewell. 

‘‘ Poor Gertrude never thought that the news m this letter might 
be untrue as the rest of your father’s conduct to her. But though 
a young man of her own degree, who knew her history, and whom 
she liked before she saw the English gentleman who was the cause 
of all her misery, offered to many hei, and to adopt you as his own 
child, and give you his name, she refused him This refusal only 
angered hei fathei, who had tiiken hei home, she never held up 
her head thoie, henig the subject of constjint unkindness after her 
fall; and some devout ladies of her accpiamtance offering to xw 
a little pension for her, she went into a convent, and you w'^ere put 
out to nuise, 

“ A sister of the young fellow who would hav(} adopted you as 
his son was the person who took charge of you Your mother and 
this poison were <‘,ousnis She ha<l just lost a chihl of her own, 
which you replaced, your owui mother lieing too sick and feeble to 
feed you ; and presently your nurse grew so fond of you, that she 
even grudged lotting you visit the convent where your motlier was, 
and whore the nuns x^otted the little infant, as they pitied and IovckI 
its unhappy parent. Her vo<*ation bticamo stronger every day, and 
at the end of two years she was recjoivcKl as a sister of the house. 

“ Your nurse’s family wore silk-weavers out of France, whither 
they returned to Arras in French Flandom, shortly In^fore your 
mother took her vows, <jarrying you with them, then a child of three 
yeais old ’Twas a town, before the late vigorous measures <>f the 
Fiench King, full of J^rototants, and hero your nurse’s father, old 
Pastoureau, lie with whom you afterwards lived at Kaliiig, achipted 
the refonned doctrmes, perverting all lus house with him* They 
were expelled thence by the edict of his Most Christian Majesty, 
and came to London, and set up their looms in Spittlefiolds, The 
old man brought a little money with him, and carried on his trade, 
but in a poor way. He was a widower ; by this time his daughter, 
a widow too, kept house for him, and his son and he lalmured 
together at thoir location. Meanwhile your father hml publicly 
owned his conversion just before King Charleses d<‘ath (in whom our 
Church had rnueb such another c^mvort), was rc(*onciled to my Itcml 
Viscxnint Oastlewood, and married, as you know, to his daui^itor. 

“ It chanced that the younger Pastoureau, going with a xdece of 
brocmlo to the incrcor who employed him, on Ludgate Hill, met Ms 
old rival coming out of an onliimry there. I^jistoureau knew your 
father at once, seised him by the collar, and upbraided Mm m a 
Viliam, who had seducsed his mistress, and afterwards deserted her 
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and her son Mr. Thomas Esmond also recognised Pastoureau at 
once, besought lum to calm his indignation, and not to bnng a crowd 
round about them ; and bade him to enter into the tayern, out of 
which he had just stepped, when he would give him any explanation. 
Pastoureau enteied, and heaid the landlord order the drawer to show 
Captain Thomas to a room ; it was by his Christian name that youi 
father was familial ly called at his tavern haunts, which, to say the 
trutli, were none of the most reputable. 

I must tell you that Captain Thomas, or my Lord Viscount 
afterwards, was nevei at a loss for a stoiy, and could cajole a woman 
or a dun with a volubdity, and an an of simplicity at the same time, 
of which many a creditor of his has been the dupe His tales used 
to gathei veiisimilitude as he went on with them He strung 
together fa(it after fact with a wonderful rapidity and coherence It 
requned, saving youi piesence, a veiy long habit of acquaintance 

with your father to know when his Lordship was 1 , — telling 

the truth or no. 

He told mo with rueful remorse when he was ill — for the fear 
of death sot him instantly repenting, and with shrieks of laughter 
when he was well, hm Lordslnp having a very great sense of humour 
— ^how m half-aii-hour*8 time, and l)ef()ro a bottle was drunk, ho had 
completely siuicoedcd in bitmg poor Fjistoureau. The seduction ho 
owned to : that iic could not help ho was <iuito ready with teais 
at a mementos warning, and shed them profusely to melt his credulous 
listener. He wept for your mother even more than Pastoureau did, 
who cned very heartily, pofir fellow, as my Lord informed mo ; he 
swore upon his honour that ho had twice sent money to Brussels, 
and raention(‘<l the name of tlic merchant with whom it was lying 
for poor Oortrude’s use. Ho did not even know wlicthor she had a 
child or no, or whcthei she was alive or dead , but got these facets 
easily out of honest Pastounjau’s answers to him. When he hoard 
that she was in a convent, he said he hoi)ed to end his days in one 
himself, should ho survive his wife, whom he hated, and had been 
forced by a cruel father to marry; and when he was told that 
Gertrude’s son was alive, and actually in London, * I started,’ says 
ho; *f(>r then, damme, my wife was expecting to lie-in, and I 
thought should this old Put, my fathor-in-law, run rusty, hero 
would be a good chance to frighten him.’ 

He expressed the deepest gratitude to the Pastoureau family 
for th<) (Wire of the infant : you were now near six years old ; and on 
Pastoureau bluntly tidlmg him, when ho projiosed to go that instant 
and see the darling child, that they newer wished to see his ill- 
omoned fiu‘e again within their doors , that ho might hav(* the boy, 
though they should all be very sorry to lose him ; and that they 
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would take his money, they being poor, if he gave it , or hntg him 
up, by God’s help, as they had hitherto done, without . he acquiesced 
in this at once, with a sigh, said, ‘ Well, ’twas hettei tliat tlie deai 
child should remain with friends who had been so admirably Mnd 
to him;’ and in his talk to mo afteiwaids, honestly pi aised and 
admired the weavei’s conduct and spint ; owned that the Frenchman 
was a right fellow, and he, the Lord have mercy upon him, a sad 
villain. 

“Your father,” Mr. Holt went on to say, “was good-natured 
with his money when he had it ; and having that day leeeived a 
supply from his uncle, gave the weaver ten pieces with peifect free- 
dom, and promised him fiiither ronuttancos. He took down eagerly 
Pastoiueau’s name and place of abode m his table-book, and when 
the other asked him for his own, gave, with the utmost readiness, 
his name a« Captain Thomas, Ntsw Lodge, I’eiizancc, Coinwall ; he 
said ho was in London for a few days only on business connecteil 
with his wife’s pioperty ; descnlioil her as a sinew, though a woman 
of kind disposition, and dopicteil his father as a Coinish squire, in 
an infirm state of health, at whoso death he hoped for something 
TuinflBoiYiAj when he promised nchly to reward the admirable pro- 
tector of his child, and to provide for the lx>y. ‘And by Gad, sir,’ 
he said to me in his strange laughing way, * I ordered a piece of 
brocade of the very same pattern as that whieh the fellow was 
carrying, and presented it to ray wife for a morning wrapper, to 
receive company after she lay-in of our little l»y.’ 

“Your little pension was imid regularly enough , and when your 
fiither hecamo Viscount Oastlowood on his uncle’s demise, I was 
employed to keep a watch over you, and ’twas at my mstanee that 
you wore brought homo. Your foster-mother was dead ; her father 
wMulft acquidntanoe with a woman wliom he maniwl, who quarrelled 
with his son. The faithful oroaturo came liack to Bnisscls to be 
near the woman ho loved, and died, too, a few months before her. 
Will you see her cross in the amveiit cemetery? The Superior is 
an old penitent of mine, and remembers Senur Mario Madeleine 
fondly still.” 

Esmond came to this spot in one simny ovoning of spring, and 
saw, amidst a thousand block crosses, casting tlicir shadows across 
the grassy mounds, that particular one which marked his mother’s 
resting-pkoe. Many more of those poor ereaturoH that lay there 
bad adopted that same name, with which sorrow had rebaptisod her, 
and which fondly seemed to hint their individual story of love and 
gno£ Ho fancied her iu ti-ars and darkness, kneeling at the foot of 
her cross, under which her cares wore buried. Surely he knelt 
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down, and said bis own prayer there, not in soirow so much as in 
awe (for even his memoiy had no recollection of her), and in pity 
for the pangs which the gentle soul in life had been made to suffer 
To this Cl OSS she brought them ; for this heavenly bndegroom she 
exchanged the husband who had wooed her, the traitor who had 
left her. A thousand such hillocks lay lound about, the gentle 
daisies springing out of the glass over them, and each bearing its 
cross and requiescat. A nun, veiled in black, was* kneeling hai<l 
by, at a sleeping sister’s bedside (so fiesh made, that the spring 
had s(aice had tune to spin a coverlid for it) , beyond the cemeteiy 
walls you had glimpses of life and the world, and the spires and 
gables of the city. A bird came down fiom a roof opposite, and lit 
first on a cross, and then on the grass below it, whence it flew away 
pr(‘scntly with a leaf in its inoutlr then came a sound as of chanting, 
fiom the chapel of the sisters hard by; otheis had long since filled 
the place whK;h poor Mary M^»gdalene on(*e had there, were kneeling 
at the same stall, and hearing tlie same hymns and prayers in which 
her fttrutei heart ha<I found consolation. Might she sleep in peace 
— might she sleep in pcac^o , and wo, too, when our struggles and 
pains aie overl But the earth is the Lord’s as the heaven is; wo 
arc alike His creatures here and yoiidei. I took a httlc flower off 
the hillock and kissed it, and went iny way, like the bud that had 
just lighted on the <iross by me, back into the worhl again Silent 
rccephwilc of death , trancpiil depth of calm, out of romdi of tempest 
and trouble I I felt m one who hiwl been walking below tluj sea, 
'' and treading amidst the bones of shipwrecks. 
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CHAPTER XTV 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1707 , 1708 

D uring the whole of the year which mi<‘C5(‘e(led that m which 
the glorious battle of lianiilhes had becm fought, oui army 
made no movement of impoitance, much to the disgust 
very many of oiu officers lemaming inactive m Flandeis, who said that 
his Grace the Captain-General had had fighting enough, and was 
all for money now, and tlie enjoyment of lu» five thouKand a year 
and his splendid palace at Woodstock, which was now being built. 
And his Grace had sufficient occupation fighting his enemies at 
home this year, whore it began to lie whispered that Jus favour was 
decreasing, and his Duchess losing her hold on the Queen, wlm was 
transferring her royal affections to the famous Mrs. Masliam, and 
Mrs. Masham's humble servant, Mr. Harley. Against their in- 
tngues, our Duke passed a great part of his time intriguing. Mr. 
Harley was got out of office, and his Grace, m bo far, had a victory. 
But her Majesty, convincjcd against her will, was of that opinion 
still, of which the poet says people are when so (}onvince<l, and Mr. 
Harley before long had his revenge. 

Meanwhile the business of fighting did not go on any way f(» 
the satisfaction of Marlborough’s gallant lieutenants. During all 
1 707, with the French before us, we had never so mucjh as a battle ; 
our army m Spam was utterly routed at Almanza by the gallant 
Duke of Berwick ; and we of Webb’s, which regiment the young 
Duke had commanded before his father’s abdication, were a little 
proud to think that it was our colonel who had achieved this victory. 

tWk if I had had Galway’s place, and my Fusileers,” says'our 
General, we would not have laid down our arms, ovim to our old 
colonel^ as Galway did ; ” and Webb’s officc^rs swore if we had had 
Webb, at least we would not have lieon taken prisoners. Our dear 
old General talked incautiously of himself and of others ; a braver 
or a more brilliant soldier never lived than he ; but he blew his 
honest trumpet rather more loudly than he(iame a commander of 
Ins station, and, mighty man of valour m ho was, shook his great 
spear and blustered Wore the army too fiercely. 

Mysterious Mr. Holtz went off on a secret expedition in the 
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early part of 1708, with great elation of spirits and a prophecy to 
Esmond that a wondeiful something was about to take place 
This secret came out on my friend’s return to the aimy, whither he 
brought a most rueful and dejected countenance, and owned that 
the great something he had been engaged upon had failed utterly. 
He had been indeed with that luckless expedition of the Chevalier 
do St, George, who was sent by the French King with ships and 
an army from Dunkirk, and was to have invaded and conciuered 
Scotland But that ill wind which ever opposed all the projects 
upon which the Pnnee ever embarked, prevented the Chevaliei’s 
invasion of Scotland, as ’tis known, and blew poor Monsieur von 
Holtz back into our camp again, to scheme and foretell, and to pry 
about as usual The Chevalier (the King of England, as some of 
us held him) went fiom Dunkirk to the French aimy to make the 
campaign against us The Duke of Buigundy had the command 
this year, having the Duke of Berry with him, and the famous 
Marosclial Vondosme and the Duke of Matiginm to aid him in 
the campaign Holtz, who knew everything that was passing in 
Flamlors and France (and the Indies toi wliat I know), insisted 
that there would be no more fighting in 1708 than thexo had been 
in the previous year, and that our commander had leasons for keep- 
ing him quiet. Indeed, Esmond’s Oeueial, who was known as a 
grumbler, and to have a hearty mistrust of the great Duke, and 
hundreds more officers liesides, did not scniple to say that these 
private roaaons came to the Duke in the shape of crown-piecoH from 
the French King, by whom the Generalissimo was bnbed to avoid 
a battle. There were jilonty of men in our lines, (pudnuncs, to 
whom Mr. Webb listened only too willingly, who (jould specify the 
exact sums the Duke got, how much fell to Cadogan’s share, and 
what was the procaso fee given to Doctor Haic. 

And the successes with which the French began the campaign 
of 1708 served to give strongtli to these reports of treason, which 
were in everybody’s mouth. Our General allowed the enemy to 
get between us and Ghent, and declined to attack him though for 
eight-and-forty hours the armies were in presence of each other 
Ghent was taken, and on the same day Monsieur do la Motho 
summoned Bruges ; and those two groat cities fell into the hands 
of the French without firing a shot. A few days afterwards La 
Mothe seized upon the fort of Plashendall : and it began to 1)0 
supposed that all Spanish Flanders, as well as Brabant, would fall 
into tlie hands of the French troops; when the Prince Eugiuio 
arnved from the Mozelle, and then there was no more shilly- 
shallying. 

The IVineo of Savoy always signalised his arrival at the army 
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by a great feast (my Lord Duke’s entertainments were both seldom 
and shabby), and I remember our General returning from this 
dinner with the two Oommanders-m-Oliief , his honest head a little 
excited by wine, which was dealt out much more liberally by the 
Austrian than by the English commandei — “Now,” says my 
Geneial, slapping the table, with an oath, “he must fight, and 

when he is forced to it, d it, no man in Europe can stand up 

against Jack Churchill ” Within a week the battle of Oudenarde 
was fought, when, hate each other as they might, Esmond’s General 
and the Commandei -in-Ohief were fou‘(‘d to admiie each othei, so 
splendid was the gallantry of each upon this day* 

The brigade commanded by Major-General Webb gave and 
received about as haid knocks as any that were dehveied m that 
action, m which Mr. Esmond had the fortune to serve at the h(‘ad 
of his own company in his regiment, imdei the (*ominand of their 
own Colonel as Majoi-Goncral , and it was hm good luck to bring 
the regiment out of action as commander of it, the four sonn>r officers 
above him being killed in the prodigious slaughter which happened 
on that day, I like to think that Jack Haythom, who sneerod at 
me for being a bastard and a parasite of Webb’s, as he chose to call 
me, and with whom I had had words, shook hands with mo the 
day before the battle begun. Throe days liefore, pooi Brace, our 
Lieutenant-Oolonel, had heard of his elder brother’s death, and was 
heir to a baronetcy in Norfolk, and four thousand a year. Fate, 
that had left him harmless through a doyicn campaigns, Heis 5 (‘d on 
him just as the world was worth living for, mid he wont into action 
knowing, as he said, that the luck was going to turn against him. 
The Major had just joined us a creature of tor<l Marlborough, put 
in much to the dislike of the other officers, and to be a spy upon us, 
as it was said. I know not whether the truth was so, nor who 
took the tattle of our mess to headquarters, but Webb’s regiment, 
as its Colonel, was known to be in the Oommandtjr-in-Chief’H black 
books : ‘‘ And if he did not dare to break it up at home,” our 
gallant old chief used to say, “ho was dotennined to destroy it 
before the enemy ; ” so that poor Major Proudfoot was put into a 
post of danger. 

Esmond’s dear young Viscount, serving as aide-<le-camp to my 
liord Duke, received a wound, and won an honourable name for him- 
self in the Gazette ; and Oaptmn Esmond’s name was sent in for 
promotion by his General, too, whose favourite he was. It made 
his heart beat to think that oortain eyes at homo, the brightest in 
the world, might read the page on which his humble seryi^iOH were 
recorded but his mind was made up steadily to keep out of tlu^ir 
dangerous influence, and to let time and conquer that 
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passion he had still lurking about him. Away from Beatiix, it did 
not trouble him , but he know as certain that if he returned home 
his fever would break out again, and avoided Walcoto as a Lincoln- 
shire man avoids letuining to Ins fens, whole lie is aiiio that the 
ague IS lying in wait foi him 

We of the English party in the aimy, who were iiielnicd to 
sneei at everything that came out of Hanover, and to tieat as little 
better than boors and savages the Elector’s Court and family, were 
yet forced to confess that, on the day of Oudenarde, the young 
Electoral Piince, then making his first campaign, conducted himself 
with the spuit and courage of an approved soldier. On this occa- 
sion his Electoral Highnass had better luck than the TTrag of 
England, who was with his cousins in the enemy’s camp, and had 
to run with them at the ignominious end of the day. With the 
most consummate generals in the world before them, and an admir- 
able commander on their own side, they chose to neglect the 
counsels, and to nish into a combat with the former, which would 
have ended in the utter annihilation of their army but for the 
gieat skill and biaveiy of the Duke of Vendosme, who romedusl, as 
far as courage and genius might, the disasters occasioned by the 
sipiabblcH and follies of his kinsmen, the legitimate imncos of the 
blood royal. 

“If the Duke of Berwick had but been in the army, the fate 
of the <lay would have lieen very different,’’ was all that poor 
Mr. von Holtz could say ; “and you would have scon that the hero 
of Almanza was fit to measure swonls with the conqueror of 
Blenheim.” 

The business relative to the exchange of prisoners was always 
going on, and was at least that ostensible one which kept Mr. 
Holtz perpetually on the move between the forces of the french 
and the Allies. I can answer for it, that ho was once very near 
hanged as a spy by Major-General Wayne, when ho was released 
Md sent on to headquarters by a special order of the Oommonder- 
in-chief. He came and wont, always favoured, wherever he was, 
by some high though occult protection. He caniod messages 
between the Duke of Berwick and his uncle, our Duke. He 
seemed to know as well what was taking pl^e in the Prince’s 
quarter as our own j ho brought the compliments of the King of 
England to some of our officers, the gentlemen of Webb’s among the 
rest, for their behaviour on that great day ; and after Wynondael, 
when our General was chafing at the neglect of our Oommander-in 
Chief, ho said he know how tliat action was regarded by the ohiefe 
of the french army, and that the stand mS/de before Wynendad 
wood was the passage by which the AUies entered LiUe. 
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Ah • ” says Holtz (and some folks were very willing to listen 
to him), if the King came by his own, how changed the conduct 
of affairs would bo * His Majesty’s very exile has this advantage, 
that he is enabled to read England impartially, and to ju<lge 
honestly of all the eminent men His sister is always in the hand 
of one greedy favoimte oi anothei, through whose eyes she sees, 
and to whose flatteiy or dependants she gives away everything. 
Do you suppose that his Majesty, knowing England so well as he 
does, would neglect such a man as General Webb? He ought to 
be in the House of Peers as Lonl Lydiard The enemy and all 
Europe know his ment, it is that very reputation which certain 
great people, who hate all equality and independence, can never 
pardon ” It was intended that these conversations should Ikj earned 
to Mr, Webb. They were wolcoino to him, for great as his services 
were, no man could value them more than John Kiclmiond W<‘hb 
did himself, and the differences between him and Marll>oiongh being 
notorious, his Grace’s enemies in the anny and at home iKgan to 
court Webb, and set him up against the all-grasping, (I(>min<‘(inng 
chief. And soon after the victory of Oudonardo, a glorious oppor- 
tunity fell into Gonei’al WebVs way, which that gallant wamor did 
not neglect, and which gave him the means of immenHoly iiuireasing 
his reputation at home. 

After Oudenaxdc, and against the counsels of Marlborougli, it 
was said, the Prince of Savoy sat down ])efore Lille, tin? capital of 
French Plandors, and commenced that siege, the most c<jIobrat<‘cl 
of our time, and almost as famous as the sii^go of Troy itself for the 
feats of valour performed in the assault and the doferujo. The 
enmity of the Prince of Savoy against the French King was a 
furious personal hate, quite unlike the calm hostility of emr great 
English General, who was no more moved by the game of war than 
that of billiards, and pushed forward his squadrons, and drove his 
red battalions hither and thither, as calmly as he would combine a 
stroke or make a cannon with the balls. The game over (and he 
played it so as to be pretty sure to win it), not the least ammoslty 
against the other party remained in the breast of tliis consummate 
tactician. Whereas between the Prince of Savoy and the French 
It was ^tierre A mart, Beaton off in one quarter, os ho had been 
in Toulon in the last year, ho was back again on another ftontier 
of France, assailing it with Ins indefatigable ffuy. When the 
Pnnee came to the army, the smouldering ftres of war wen^e lighted 
up and burst out into a flame. Our phlegmatic Duhdi allies were 
made to advance at a quick march — our calm Duke forced into 
action. The Prince was an army in himself against the French ; 
the energy of Ms hatred, prodigious, Mdcfatigable-^infbctlow over 
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hundreds of thousands of men. The Emperof s General was repay- 
ing, and with a vengeance, the slight the French King had put upon 
the fiery little Abbd of Savoy. Brilliant and famous as a leader 
himself, and beyond all measure daring and intrepid, and enabled 
to cope with almost the best of those famous men of war who com- 
manded the armies of the French King, Eugene had a weapon, the 
equal of which could not be found in Franco since the cannon-shot 
of Sasbach laid low the noble Tuienne, and could hurl Marlborough 
at the heads of the Piench host, and crush them as with a rock, 
under whi(*h all the gathered strength of their strongest captains 
must go down 

The English Duke took httle part in that vast siege of Lille, 
wliKih the Imperial Goneiahssimo pursued with all his force and 
vigour, fuithor than to cover the besieging lines from the Duke of 
Burgundy’s army, between which and the Imperialists our Duke 
lay. Once, when Prince Eugene was wounded, our Duke took his 
Tlighness’s place in the trenches, but the siege was with the 
Imperialists, not with us. A division under Webb and Rantzau 
was dctiuihod into Artois and Picaidy upon the most painful and 
odious 801 vice that Mr. Esmond ever saw in the course of his 
military lifts. The wretched towns of the defenceless provinces, 
whose young men had been diafted away into the French armies, 
which year after year the insatiable war devoured, wen^ hift at om 
mercy ; and our orders were to show them none. Wc found phuics 
garnsonod by invalids, and children and women ; poor as they were, 
and as the costs of this miserable war had made them, our com- 
mission was to rob these almost starving wretches — to tear the food 
out of their granancs^ and strip them of their rags. ’Twas an ex- 
pedition of rapine and murder we were sent on • our soldiers did 
deeds such as an honest man must blush to rcmomlier. We brought 
baxik money and provisions in <][uantity to the Duke’s camp ; there 
had been no one to resist us, and yet who dares to tell with what 
murder and violence, with what brutal cruelty, outrage, insult, that 
ignoble booty had been ravished ftrom iho innocent and miserable 
victims of the wart 

Meanwhile, gallantly as tlie operations before Lille had Ixjon 
conducted, the Allies had made but little progress, and ’twas said 
when wo returned to the Duke of Marlborough’s camp, that the 
siege would never be brought to a satisfactory end, and that the 
Prince of Savoy would be forced to raise it My Lonl Marlborough 
gave this as his opinion openly ; those who mistrusted him, and Mr. 
Esmond owns himself to lie of the number, hinted that the Duke Iml 
his reasons why Lille should not be taken, and that he was paid to 
that end by the Freneh King, If this was so, and I boUove it, 
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WAS HE A TRAITOB? 

General Webb ha<l now a remarkable opportunity of gratifying Ins 
hatred of the Commander-m-chief, of balking that shameful avarice, 
which was one of the basest and most notonoiis qualities of the 
famous Duke, and of showing his own consummate skill as a com- 
mander. And when I consider all the circumstances preceding the 
event which will now be related, that my Loid Duke was actually 
offered certain millions of crowns provided that the siege of Lille 
should be laisedj that the Imperial army before it w<is without 
provisions and ammunition, and must have deciimped but for the 
supplies that they received j that the march of the convoy destined 
to relieve the siege was accurately known to the French , and that 
the force covering it was shamefully inadcfiuatc to that end, and by 
SIX times inferior to Count de la Mothers anny, which was sent to 
intercept the convoy; when ’tis ceitain that the Duke of Jleiwick, 
De la Mothers chief, was in constant concspondence with his uncle, 
the English Generalissimo * I Idieve on my coiisciciu^e that ^twas 
my Lord Mailborough’s intention to prevent those supplies, of which 
the Pniice of Savoy stood in absolute need, from ever reacihmg his 
Highness ; that he meant to sacrifice the little army which covered 
this convoy, and to betray it as he had betrayed ToIIemache at 
Brest , as he had betrayed every friend he had, to further his own 
schemes of avarice or ambition. But for the miraculous victory 
which Esmond^s General won over an army six or seven times greater 
than his own, the siege of Lille must hav(^ been raised ; and it must 
be remembered that our gallant little force was under the command 
of a general whom Marlborough hated, that he was furious with the 
conqueror, and tried afterwards by the most open and shumoloss 
injustice to rob him of the credit of his victory. 
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CHAPTER XV 

GENERAL WEBB WINS THE BATHE OF WYNENDAEL 

B y the besiegers and besieged of Lillc, some of the most brilliant 
feats of valoui weie perfonned that ever illustrated any wai 
On the French side (whose gallantry was prodigious, the skill 
and bravery of Maislial Bouffieis actually eclipsing those of his 
coiKiueror, the Prince of Savoy) may lie mentioned that daring 
action of Messieurs de Liixembouig and Tournefort, who, with a 
body of horse and dragoons, earned powder into the town, of which 
the besieged weie in extienic want, ea(*h soldier bunging a bag with 
forty pounds of powder behind him; with w'hioh pei ileus provision 
they engaged oui own horse, faced the file of tlu? foot brought out 
to meet them . and though half of the m(*n wore blown up in the 
dioadfiil eirand they lode on, a ]««t of them got into the town with 
the su(?c(mrs of whicli the garrison was so much m want. A Frencli 
olKccr, MotiHicur du Bois, pmfonnod an act eriually daring, and per- 
fectly Hucc-essful The Duke’s great army lying at Helchin, and 
covering the siege, and it being necessary for M do Veudosme to 
got news of the condition of the place, Oa])tain du Bois perfonned 
his famous exploit . not only passing through the Jines of the siege, 
but swimiriing afterwards no less than seven moats and ditches: 
and coming back the same way, swimming with his letters in his 
mouth. 

By these letters Monsieur do Boufilers said that he could under- 
take to hold the place till October ; and that if one of the con- 
voys of the Allies could bo intercepted, they must raise the siege 
altogether. 

Such a convoy as hath Imm said was now prepared at Ostend, 
and about to march for the siege ; and on the 27th September we 
(and the Friuieh too) had nows that it was on its way. It was 
composed of 700 waggons, containing ammunition of all sorts, and 
was escMirted out of Osteuii by 2000 infantry and 300 horse. At 
the same time M. de la Mothe quitted Bruges, having with him 
fivo-and-thirty battalions, and upwards of sixty sriuadrons and forty 
guns, in pursuit of the convoy. 

Major-General Webb had meanwhile made up a force of twenty 
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battalions and three squadrons of dragoons at Turout, whence he 
moved to cover the convoy and pursue La Mothe with whose 
advanced guard ours came up upon the great plain of Turout, and 
before the little wood and castle of Wynendael , behind which the 
convoy was marching. 

As soon as they came in sight of the enemy, our advanced 
troops were halted, with the wood Ixjhiud them, and the rest of 
our force brought up as <iuickly as possible, our little body of horse 
being brought forward to the opening of the plain, as our General 
said, to amuse the enemy When M. de la Motlie came up, he 
found us posted in two lines in front of the wood , and formed his 
own army in battle facing ouis, m eight lines, four of infantry m 
front, and dragoons and cavalry behiu<l. 

The French began the acjtaon, as usual, with a cannonitde which 
lasted three hours, when they made their attack, advancing in eight 
lines, four of foot and four of horse, upon the allied trooi>s in the 
wood where we were posted. Their infantiy behaved ill they 
wore ordeied to charge with the bayonet, but, instead, began to 
fire, and almost at the very first discharge from our men, broke 
and fled. The cavalry behaved better, with these alone, who 
were throe or four times as numerous as our whole force, Monsieur 
de la Mothe might have won victory . but only two of our battalions 
were shaken in the least , and these speedily rallied : nor could the 
repeated attacks of the French horse cause our troops to budge 
an inch from tho position in the wood in which our General hmi 
placed them. 

After attacking for two hours, the French retired at nightfall 
entirely foiled. With all the loss we hod inflicted upon him, the 
enemy was still throe times stronger than we : and it could not be 
supposed that our General could pursue M. do la Mothe, or do 
much more than hold our ground about the wood, from which the 
Frenchmen had in vain attempted to dislodge us. La Mothe 
retired behind his forty guns, his cavalry protecting them iKjtter 
than it had been able to annoy us; and meanwhile tho convoy, 
which was of more importance than all our little force, and the safe 
passage of which we would have dropped to the last man to accom- 
plish, marched away in perfect safety during the action, and joyfully 
reached the besieging camp before Lille. 

Major-General Oadogan, my Lord Duko^s Quartcrmaster-Geneml 
(and l)etween whom and Mr. Webb there was no love lost), accom- 
panied tho convoy, and joined Mr. Webb with a couple of hundred 
horse just as the battle was over, and the enemy in full retreat. 
He offered, readily enough, to charge with his horse upon the 
French as they fell back ; but Ms force was too weak to inflict any 
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damage upon them, and Mr. Webb, commanding as Cadogan’s 
senior, thought enough was done in holding our giound before an 
enemy that might still have overwhelmed us had we engaged him 
in the open territory, and m securing the safe passage of tlie convoy. 
Accordingly, the hoise bi ought up by Oadogan did not draw a 
swoid , and only prevented, by the good countenance they showed, 
any disposition the Fiench might have had to renew the attjick on 
us And no attack coming, at nightfall General Oadogjiu diew off 
with his squadion, being bound for headquarteis, the two Generals 
at paitiiig grimly saluting each other. 

“ He will bo at Eoncq time enough to lick my Lord Duke's 
trenchcis at supper," says Mr. Webb 

Oar own men lay out m the woods of Wynendael that night, 
and our Goneial had his suppei m the little castle thcio. 

‘*If I Wiis Oadogan, I would have a peerage foi this day's 
work," Geneial Webb said ; “ and, Harry, thou shouldst have a 
regiment Thou hast been leported m the last tw{) jmtious ; thou 
wei t near killed m the first. I sliall mention thee in my despatch 
t) his Grace th(} Oommander-m-Chiefj and lecommond thee to poor 
Dick }Cai wood’s vacant majority. Have you ever a hundred 
guineas to give Uardoimel? Slip th(‘m into his hand to-morrow, 
when y(iii go to ljeadquuit(jrs with my report” 

In this repoit the Major-Gcmeial was good enough to mention 
Oapiam Esmond’s name with particular favour ; and that g(«itlo- 
man <«irn(jd the despatch to head<iuarters the next day, and was 
not a httlo pleased to bring back a letter by his (jlnujo's secretary, 
addressed to Lieutenant-General Webb. The Dutch ofiic^r de- 
spatched by (fount Nassau W<Hidenhoiirg, Va'It-Mareschal Auver- 
querquo’s son, brought bacsk also a comphmoutary letter to his 
commander, who hacl seconded Mr. Webb in the action with great 
valour and skill 

Esmoml, with a low 1x>w and a smiling face, presenUul his 
dospatcdi, and saluted Mr. Webb as Lieutenant-Qcneral> as he 
gave it in. The gentlemen round aliout him he was riding with 
his suite on the road to Menin m Esmond came up with him — gave 
a (dioer, and he thanked them, and opened the despatcih with 
ratlior a flushed, eager face. 

He slapped it down on his bewt in a rage after he had read it. 
** 'Tib not oven writ with his own hand Eea<l it out, hlsrnond.” 
And Ksmond reiwl it out 

Mr. Oadogan is just now come in, and has ac(iuainted 
me with the success of the action you Intel yesterday in the after- 
noon against the body of troops commanded by M. de la Motho, at 
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Wynendael, which must be attributed chiefly to your good conduct 
and lesolution. You may be sure I shall do you justice at home, 
and be glad on all occasions to own the service you have done m 
securing this convoy. — ^Yours, &e , M.” 

“Two lines by that d d Cardonnel, and no more, for the 

taking of Lille — for beating flvc times our number — for an action 
as brilliant as the best he ever fought/^ says pool Mr Webb. 
“ Lieutenant-General • That^s not his doing I was the oldest 

major-geneial. By , I believe he had been better pleased if 

I had been beat ” 

The letter to the Dutch officer was in French, and longer and 
more comph mental y than that to Mr. Webb. 

“And this is the man,” he broke out, “that^s gorgeil with gold 
— that’s covered with titles and honours that wc won for him - and 
that gnidges even a line of jiraise to a coiunule in aims 1 ILisn’t he 
enough? Don’t we fight that ho may roll m riches? Well, well, 
wait for the OazeUe, gentlemen. The Queen and the country will 
do us justice if his Grace domes it us ” There were tears of rage 
in the biave wamor’s eyes as ho spoke ; and he dashed them off 
his face on to his glove. He shook his fmt m the air. “ Oh, by 
the Lord f ” says he, I know what I had rather have than a 
peerage 1 ” 

“And what is that, sir? ” some of thorn asked. 

“ I had rather have a quarter of an hour with John Churchill, 
on a fair green field, an<l only a pair of rapiers between my shirt 
and his ” 

“ Sir ! ” interposes one. 

“ Tell him so ! I know that’s what you mean, I know every 
word goes to him that’s dropped from every general oflic^sr’s mouth. 
I don’t say he’s not brave. Curse him 1 he’s brave enough ; but 
we’ll wait for the Gazette, gentlemen. God save her Majesty 1 
she’ll do us justice.” 

The Gazette did not come to us till a month afterwards ; when 
my General and his officers had the honour to dine with Prince 
Eugene m Lille ; his Highness being good encrugh to say that we 
had brought the provisions, and ought to share in the banquet 
’Twas a great banquet His Grace of Marlborough was on his 
Highness’s right, and on his left the Mareschal do Boufflers, who 
had so bravely defended the place. The chief officers of either army 
were present ; and you may be sure Esmond’s General was splendid 
this day: his tall noble person, and manly beauty of feoe, made 
him remarkable anywhere \ he wore, for the first time, the star 
of the Order of Generosity, that Ids PruBsiau Majesty had sent 
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to hm for his victoiy His Highness the Priuee of Saroy called 
a toast to the conqueror of Wynendael. My Loul Duke diank 
it with rather a sickly smile The aides-de-camp were present , 
and Harry Esmond and his dear young loid weie together, as they 
always strove to be wlien duty would permit they weie over 
against the table wheie the geneials were, and could see all that 
passed pretty well. Frank laughed at my Lord Duke’s glum face 
the affair of Wynendael, and the Captaiii-Generars conduct to We}>b, 
had been the talk of the whole army. When his Highness spoke, 
and gave, “ Le vainqueur de Wynendael ; son aim^e et sa victoiie,” 
adding, “(lui nous font diner h, Lille aujourd’hiiy” — there was a 
great cheer througli the hall j for Mr. Webb’s bravery, generosity, and 
very weaknesses of character caused him to bo beloved in the army. 

“ Like ITector, handsome, and like Pans, brave * ” whiS]>ors 
Prank Castlewood. ** A Venus, an elderly Venus, couldn’t refuse 
him a pippin Stand up, Hany ’ See, wo are drinking the army 
of Wynendael. Eamillies is nothing to it. Huzzay I huzzay 1 ” 

At this very time, and just alter our Gencnil had made his 
acknowledgment, some one brought in an English Gazette — and was 
passing it fioni hand to hand down the table. Ollicjcra were eager 
enough to read it, mothers ami sisteis at homo must have sickened 
over it. There scarce came out a Gazette for six years that did not 
toll of some heroic death or some biilliant mihievomemt. 

Here it is Action of Wynendael -—here you are, General,” says 
Prank, seizing hold of the little dmgy paper that soldiers love to 
read so ; and, scrambling over from our bench, he went to where 
the General sat, wlio knew him, and had seen many a time at his 
table his laughing, handsome face, which everybody loved who saw. 
The Geneials m their great perukes made way for him. He handed 
the papci over General Dohna’s buff-coat to our (Jenend on the 
opposite side. 

Ho (jarne hobbling biwjk, and blushing at his feat : I thought 
he’d like it, Harry,” tiic young fellow wliispered. Didn’t I like 
to read my name after Ramillics, in the Limlm Gazette f --Viscount, 
Castlewood serving a volunteer— 'I say, wliat’s yonder T’ 

Mr. Wobb, reading the Gazette, looked very strange— slapped 
it down on the table —then sprang up in his place, and b^aii, 

a Will your Highness please to 

His Grace the Duke of Marlborough hero jumped up too — 
‘‘There’s some mistake, my dear General Wobb.” 

“ Your Grace had bottcir rectify it,” says Mi. Webb, holding 
out the letter , but he was five off his Grace the Princ^c Duke, who, 
besides, was higher than the General (being seated with the Prince 
of Savoy, the Electoral Prince of Hanover, and the envoys of Prussia 
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and Denmark, under a baldaquin), and Webb could not leach hmi, 
tall as he was. 

“ Stay,” says lie, with a smile, as if catching at some idea, and 
then, with a perfect courtesy, drawing his sword, he ran the Gazette 
tliiough with the point, and said, “ Permit me to hand it to 
your Grace. 

The Duke looked very black “ Take it,” says he, to his Master 
of the Horse, who was waiting behind him 

The Lieutenant-General made a veiy low bow, and retired and 
finished his glass. The Gazette in which Mr. Caidonnel, the Duke’s 
secretary, gave an account of the victory of Wynendael, mentioned 
Ml Webb’s name, but gave the sole praise and (tonduct of the action 
to the Duke’s favourite, Mr Cadopn. 

There was no little talk and excitement o(‘<‘aRioned by this stiani^o 
behavioui of Geuetal Webb, who had almost <lrawn a swoid uiM>ii 
the Oonimandoi-in-Ohief , but the General, aften th(‘ first outbiH‘ak 
of his anger, luasioied it outwanlly altogi^thor ; and, by his snbs(*.~ 
quont behaviour, had the satisfaction of even more angeimg the 
Oommauder-in-Ohief, than he could have done by any public exhi- 
bition of resentment. 

On returning to his quarters, and (onsultmg with his chief 
adviser, Mr. Esmond, who was now entirely in the OomTal’s conii- 
dence, and treated by him as a friond, and almost a son, Mr. Webb 
wnt a letter to lus Grace the Uommander-in-Ohiof, in wliioli 
he said : — 

“Your Grace must be aware that the sudden perusal of the 
London Gazette, in whii^h your Grace’s B(K*iotary, Mr. Ganlonncl, 
hath mentioned Major-General Oadogan’s name as the ofiicer («)m- 
maudmg in the late action of Wynendael, must have caused a feeling 
of anything but pleasure to the General who fought tliat action, 

“ Your Grace must be aware that Mr. Oadogan was not even 
present at the battle, though ho arrived with s<iuadrous of horse at 
its close, and put himself under the command of his superior offict^r. 
And as the result of the liattlo of Wynendael, in whi(th Lieutenant- 
General Webb had the good fortune to command, was the capture 
of Lille, the relief of Brussels, then invested by the enemy under 
the Elector of Bavaria^ tlie restoration of the great cities of Ghent 
and Bruges, of which the enemy (by treason within the walls) had 
got possession in the previous year, Mr, Webb cannot ccmsmit to 
forego the honours of such a success and service, for the benefit of 
Mr. Oadogan, or any other person. 

“As soon as the military operations of the year are over, 
Lieutenaut-General Webb will request perniisslott to leave the 
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army, and letiirn to his place in Pariiament, where he gives notice 
to his Gia(je the Commander-in-Chief, that ho shall lay his case 
before the House of Commons, the country, and her Majesty the 
Queen 

“ By his eagerness to rectify that false statement of the Gazette^ 
which had been wiitten by his Grace’s secretary, Mr. Cardonnel, Mr. 
Webb, not being able to reach his Grace the Oominander-m-Chief 
on account of the gentlemen seated between them, placed the pai)er 
containing the false statement on liis sword, so that it might more 
readily arrive in the hands ol his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
who suiely would wish to do justice to every oiiicor of his army. 

“ Mr Webb knows his duty too well to think of msuboidmation 
to his superior oliicser, or of using his swoid in a cfimpaign against any 
but the enemies of her Majesty. He solicits permission to return 
to England immediately the military duties will permit, and take 
with him to England Captain Esmond, of his regiment, wlio exited as 
his aide-de-camp, and was present during the eutiie action, and noted 
by his watch the time when Mr. Ciwlogan anived at its close,” 

TIh^ Commander-in-Chiof could not but grant his permission, 
nor could he take noti(*e of Webb’s letter, though it was coucdied in 
toi ms the most msultnig. Half tho army believed that the cities 
of Ghent and Bruges were given up by a ireitson, which Home in our 
army very well undomtood ; that tho Commander-in-Chicf would not 
have relieved Lille, if he could have helped himself, that ho would 
not have fought that year ha<l not tho Prince of Savoy forced him. 
When the battle onc^e began, then, for Ins own renown, my Lord 
Marlhorougli would fight as no man in tho world ever fought lietter ; 
and no bnl>e on earth could keep him from beating tho enemy,* 

* Our grandfatbor^s hatrod of tho !)ako of MarU>orough appoaxii alt through 
hia aeoount of those campaigns. Ho always ponustod that the Buko was tho 
groatoRt traitor and soldier history over told of * and doolarod that ho took 
bribes on all bands during tho war. My I^rd Marquis (for so wo may call him 
hero, though be never wont by any other name than (Jolonol Ksmond) was m 
the habit of tolling many stones wbioh ho did not sot down 2n bis momoirs, and 
which he had from bis friend the Jesuit, who was not always eorrootly mformod, 
and who persisted that Marlborough was looking for a bribe of two millions of 
crowns boforo tho campaign of Jlamillios, 

And our grandmother used to toll us ohildron, that on bis drst presentation 
to my Lord Duke, the Duke turned bis back u|>on my grandfather ; and said to 
the Duoboss, who told my Lady Dowager at Oholsey, who afterwards told Colonel 
ISsmond . Tom Esmond’s bastard has boon to my levde : bo has the hangdog 
look of his rogue of a father "—an expression which my grandfather, never 
forgavo. Ho was as oonstant in his dislikes as in his attaohments ; and exceed- 
ingly partial to Wobb, whose side f e took against tho more oelebrated general. 
We have Goneial Wobb’s portrait now at Oostlewood, Ya* 
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But the matter was taken up by the subordinates ; and half 
the army might have been by the ears, if the quarrel had not been 
stopped General Oadogan sent an intimation to General Webb to 
say that he was ready if Webb liked, and would meet him. This 
was a kind of invitation our stout old Geneial was always too leady 
to accept, and ’twas with great difficulty we got the General to 
leply that he had no quarrel with Mr. Oadogan, who had behaved 
with perfect gallantry, but only with those at headquarters, who 
had belied him. Mr* Oardonnel offeied General Webb reparation ; 
Mr. Webb said he had a cane at the service of Mr. Oardonnel, and 
the only satisfaction he wanted from him was one he was not likely 
to get, namely, the truth. The officers m our staff of Webb’s, and 
those in the immediate suite of the General, were ready to come to 
blows y and hence arose the only affair in which Mr. Esmond ever 
engaged as principal, and that was from a revengeful wish to wipe 
off an old injury. 

My Lord Mohun, who had a troop in Lord Macclesfield’s regi- 
ment of the Horse Guards, rode this campaign with the Duke. He 
had sunk by this time to the very worst reputation ; he had had 
another fatal duel in Spain ; he had married, and forsaken his wife j 
he was a gambler, a profiigato, and debauchee. He joined just 
before Oudenardo ; and, as Esmond feared, as soon as Prank Castle- 
wood heard of his amval, Frank was for seeking him out, and 
killing him. The wound my Lord got at Oudenardo prevented 
their meeting, but that was nearly healed, and Mr. Esmond trembled 
daily lest any chance should bring his boy and this known assassin 
together. They met at the mes«-table of Handyaide’s regiment at 
Lille ; the officer commanding not knowing of the feud between the 
two noblemen. 

Esmond had not seen the hateful handsome face of Mohun for 
nine years, since they had mot on that fatal night in Leicester 
Field. It was degraded with crime and passion now ; it wore the 
anxious look of a man who has three deaths, and who knows how 
many hidden shames, and lusts, and crimes on his conscionce. He 
bowed with a sickly low bow, and slunk away when our host pre- 
sented us round to one another. Frank Oastlewood had not known 
him till then, so changed was he. He know the lioy well enough. 

’Twas curious to look at the two — especially the young man, 
whose face flushed up when he heard the hated name of the other ; 
and who said in his bad French and his bravo boyish voice, “He 
had long been anxious to meet my Lord Mohun.*’ The other only 
bowed, and moved away from him. ^To do him justice, he wished t 
to have no quaiTcl with the kd. 

Esmond put himself between them at table. “D it,** says 
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Prank, “why do you put yourself in the place of a man who is 
above you in degree? My Loid Mohun should walk after me, I 
want to sit by my Lord Mohun,” 

Esmond whispeied to Loid Mohun, that Prank was hint m the 
leg at Oudenaide , aiul besought the othci to bo <iinet Quiet onougli 
ho was for some time ; disregaiding the many taunts which young 
Castlewood iluiig at him, until after several healths, when my J-jord 
Mohun got to 1)6 rathcT in liquor 

“ Will you go away, my Loid^” Mr. Esmond said to him, im- 
ploring him to quit the table. 

“No, by 0>— says my Lord Mohun “111 not go away foi 
any man , ” he was quite flushed with wine by this time. 

The talk got round to the affairs of yesterday. Wcl)!) hul 
offered to eliallengo the Oommandei-m-Olnef : Webb had been ill- 
used . Webb was the bravest, handsomest, vainest man m the aimy, 
Lmd Mohun did not know that Esmond was Webb’s aide-dc-camj). 
He began to tell some stones against the General ; which, from 
t’other side of Esmond, young Castlewood contrath(;te<I. 

“ 1 can’t bear any more of this,” says my Lor<i Mohun. 

“Nor (uan I, my Lord,” says Mr, Esmond, starting up. “The 
story my Lord Mohun has told rcsfKHjting General Webl) is false, 
gentlemen— false, I repeat,” and making a low bow to Is)id Mohun, 
and without a single wor<l more, hkimond got up and left the dining- 
room These affairs were common enough among the military of 
those days. There was a garden behind the house, and all the 
party turned instantly into it ^ and the two gonthmum’s coats were 
off* and their points engaged witiim two minutes after Esmond's 
words had been spoken. If Captain Esmond ha<l put Mohun out 
of the world, im ho might, a villain would have been punished and 
spared further villaimos but who is one man to punish another t 
I deedaro upon my honour that my only thought was to prevent 
Lord Mohun from nuschiof with Prank, and tiic end of this meeting 
was, that after half-a-dozen passoa my Lord wont home with a hurt 
which prevented him from lifting his right ann for three months. 

“0 Harry! why didn’t you kill the villain?” young Castle- 
wood asked, “ I can’t walk without a emteh ; but I could have 
met him on horseback with sword and pistol” But Harry Esmond 
said, “’Twas best to have no man’s life on one’s conscience, not 
eveu that villain’s,” And this affair, which did not occupy three 
minutes, being over, the gentlemen went back to their wine, and 
my Lord Mohun to his (piarters, where he was laid up with a fever 
which had spared mischief had it provcxl fatiil And very soon 
after this affair Harry Esmond and his General loft the camp for 
London ; whither a certain reputation had preceded the Captain, 
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for my Lady Castlewood of Chelsey received him as if he had been 
a conquering hero She gave a great dinner to Mr. Webb, where 
the General’s chair was crowned with laurels ; and her Ladyship 
called Esmond’s health in a toast, to which my kind General was 
graciously pleased to bear the strongest testimony . and took down 
a mob of at least foity coaches to cheei oiu Goneial as he came out 
of the House of Commons, the day when lie received the thanks of 
Parliament for his action The mob huzza’d and app]aud(‘d him, 
as well as the jQne company : it was siilendid to see him waving his 
hat, and bowing, and laying his hand upon his Oidci of Generosity. 
He introduced Mr. Esmond to Mr St. John and the Right Honomable 
Robert Harley, Esquire, as he came out of the House walking between 
them; and was jileased to make many flattering obseivations re- 
garding Ml Esmond’s behaviour during the thiee last campaigns. 

Ml. St. John (who had the most winning presence of any man 
I ever saw, excepting always my peeiloss young Frank Oastlew'ood) 
said he had heard of Mr. Esmonil bcfoie from Captain Steede, and 
how ho had helped Mr Addison to wnte his famous poem of the 
“ Campaign.” 

^^’Twas as great an achievement as the victory of Blenheim 
itself,” Ml. Harley said, who was famous as a judge and patron of 
letters, and so, perhaps, it may l)e — though for my part I think 
there are twenty beautiful lines, but all the rest is commonplace, 
and Mr. Addison’s hymn worth a thousand such poems. 

All the town was indignant at my Lord Duke’s unjust treatment 
of General Webb, and applauded the vot() of thanks whicdi the 
House of Commons gave to the General for his victory at Wynondael. 
’Tis certain that the capture of lille was the consequemee of that 
lucky achievement, and the humihation of the old French King, 
who was said to suffer more at the loss of this great city, tiian 
from any of the former victories our troops had won over imn. 
And, I think, no small part of Mr. Webb^s exultation at his victory 
arose from the idea that Marlborough bad been disappointed of a 
groat bribe the French King had promised him, should the siogo li)e 
raised. The very sum of money offered to him was mentioned by 
the Duke's enemies ; and honest Mr. Webb chuckled at the notion, 
not only of lasting the French, but of beating Marlborough tot), 
and interoopting a convoy of throe millions of French crowns, that 
were on their way to the Generalissimo’s insatiable pockets. When 
the General’s lady went to tho Queen’s drawing-room, all the Tory 
women crowded round her with congratulations, and made her a 
train greater than the Duchess of Ma^*lborough’» own. Breasts were 
given to the General by all the chiefe of the Tory party, who 
vaunted him as the Duke’s equal in military skiE ; and perhaps 
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used the worthy soldier as their instrument, whilst he thought they 
were but acknowledging his ments as a commandei. As the 
Genoral’s aide-de-camp and favoiuite officer, Mr. Esmond caino in 
foi a shaie of hm chiefs j)opulanty, and was piestmted to her 
Majesty, and advanced to the rank of Lieutenant-Oolonel, at the 
request of his grateful chief. 

We may bo sine there was one family in which any good fortune 
that happened to Jilsmond caused such a sincere piido and pleasuie, 
that he, for his part, was thankful he coidd make them so happy. 
With these fond friends Blenheim and Oudonaide seemed to be more 
tiifling incidents of the war; and Wyncndael was its crowning 
victory Esmond’s mistress .never tiied to heai accounts of the 
battle; and I think Geneial Webb’s lady grew jealous of her, for 
the General was for ever iit Kensington, and talking on that delight- 
ful theme. As for his aide-de-camp, though, no doubt, Esmond’s 
own ^natural vanity was pleased at the little share of reputation 
which his good fortune had won him, yet it was chiefly precious to 
him (ho may say so, now that he hath long simjc outlived it) bec^ause 
it phrased his mistress, and, above all, bec'ause Beatrix valued it. 

As for the old Dowager of Ohelsey, never was an old woman in 
all England more ({(‘lighted nor more gracious than she. EhiuoikI 
had his <|uari(}rs in her Ladyship’s house, where the domc^tms W(‘ie 
mstruciod to consider him (is their master. She bade him give 
cntertiunmcntH, of whicii sh() defrayed the (iiargos, and was charmed 
when his guests were carried away tipsy in their coacluis. She 
must have lus picture takem ; and acconlingly he was painted by 
Mr. iTemis, in his nnl coat, and smiling upon a bombshell; which 
was bursting at the comer of the pi(*c.e. Elio vowed that unless he 
made a great mat(ii, she should never die easy, and was for ever 
bringing young ladies to Ohelsey, with pretty faces and pretty 
fortunes, at the disposal of the Oolouel. Ho smiled to think how 
times wore altered with him, and of the early days in his fiithor’s 
lifetime, when a trembling page ho stood before her, with her Lady- 
ship’s basin and ewer, or (irouehod in her coach-step. The only 
fault she found with him was, that he was more sblior than an 
Esmond ought to ho ; and would neither lie carried to IM by his 
valet, nor lose his heart to any beauty, whether of St. James’s or 
(Jovent Garden. 

What is the moaning of fidelity in love, and whence the >)irth 
of it^ ’Tis a state of mind that men fall into, and depending on 
the man rather than the woman. We love being m love, that’s the 
tnUb on’t. If wo had not met Joan, we should have mot Kate, 
and adored her. We know our mistresses are no hijttcr than many 
other women, nor no pwdjtier, nor no wiser, nor no wittier. ’Tis 
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not for these reasons we love a woman, or foi any special (piality or 
chaim I know of ; we might as well (leiuand that a lady should he 
the tallest woman in the woild, like the Slaophhire giantess,*^ as 
that she should he a paragon in any other charactei, l«?forc we began 
to love her Esmomrs misticss had a thousand faults hemde her 
charms ; he knew both perfectly well ^ She wjia imperious, she 
was light minded, she was flighty, she was false, she luul no rever- 
ence in her character , she was m everything, even m beauty, the 
contrast of her mother, who was the most devoted and the least 
selfish of women. Well, fiom the veiy first moment he saw her 
on the stairs at Walcote, Esmond knew he loved iJeatnx. There 
might be bottei wonmi - -lie wanted that one, H(* (*aie<l fl^r none 
other. Was it because she was gloiiously beautiful ( Beautiful as 
she was, he had heard pe(»p1o say a w’oie of tunes in then cianpany 
that Boatiix^s mother looked its young, and was the handsomer of 
the two Wliy did her voieo thrill in liis ear so ? She eould not 
sing near so well iis Ki(*ohm or Mi*s. I’ofts ; nay, she sang out of 
tune, and yet he liked to hear her better tlian St (‘eeiliu. She had 
not a finer eomploxiou than Mis. Steido (l)iek’s wife, whom hc^ had 
now got, and who ruled poor Dick wuth a kmI (»f pickle), and yet to 
sec her daz/ded Esmond , ho would shut his eyes, and the thought 
of her dazzled him all the same. She was bnlliatit and lively in 
talk, hut not so incomparably witty as her mother, who, when him 
was cheerful, said the finest tliingh ; but y<tt to hear her, and to 
bo with her, was Esmomrs greatest pleasure. Days passefi away 
between him and these ladies, he wwe know how. He fsaired his 
heart out to them, so as he never eould in any other eorufmny, where 
he hath generally passed for iHungmmHiy, tir supereilious and silent. 
This society t was more vlelightfwl than that of the greatest wits 
to him. May Heaven pardon him the lies ho told the Dowager at 
Ohelsey in order to get a pretext for going away to Kensington : 
the business at the Ordnance which he iuvoute<l; tlie interviews 
with his OcneraJ, the courts and statesmen's l<w<^os whiidi he ditM 
frequent, and deaerilied; who wore a now suit on Sumlayai Hi 
Jameses or at the Queon^s birthday i h<m many e<iaelu‘S filled the 
street at Mr. Harless levdo ; how many IhiUIoh ho hmi hod the 
honour to drink over-night with Mr. Hi John at the “ (JcK’oa-Trai,** 
or at the ** Garter” with Mr. WalfKiIc and Mr. Hteudfj. 

Mistress Beatrix Esmoml liad been a dozcui times on tlie point 
of making groat matches, so the Oourt smndal said ; Init for his 

^ 'Us not thus woman lama iUA, K. hath owned to tlih folly frsr a mre iff 
women beftldi**.— R. 

t And, indeed, so waf his to them, a fiiouiand thousand time^ mom charm* 


u 
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pait Esmond never would Relieve the stones against her; and came 
hack, after three years^ absence from her, not so fi antic as he had 
been peiliaps, but still hungenng after her and no other, still hope- 
ful, still kneeling, with his heart m his hand for the young lady to 
take We woie now got to 1709 She was near twenty-two yeais 
old, and three yeaiH at Oouri, and without a husband 

not lor want of being asked,” Lady Oastlewood said, 
looking into EsmoiuVs heart, as she could, with that perceptive- 
ness aliection gives. But she will make no mean mat(ih, Harry , 
she will not marry as I would have her , the person whom I should 
like to call my son, and Ileniy Esmond knows who that is, is best 
served by my not pressing his claim Beatnx is so wilful, that 
what I would urge on her, she would he sure to resist. The man 
who would marry her will not he happy with her, unless he he a 
groat person, an<l <ian put hei in a gicat position. Beatrix loves 
admiiation more than love ; and longs, beyond all things, for com- 
mand. Why should a mothei speak so of hei child ? You are my 
son, too, ITairy. You should know the truth about your sister I 
thought you might cuxo yomsidf of your passion,” my Lady added 
fondly ** Oilier pooph‘, (*an <iurc themselves of that folly, you 
know. But I SCO you are still as infatuated as ever. When wo 
read your name m the I pleaded for you, my poor boy 

Poor hoy, imleodl You are growing a giave old gentleman, now, 
and I am an old woman. Hho likes your fame well enough, ancl 
she likes your person. She says you have wit, and fire, and good- 
breeding, and are more natural than the fine gentlemen of the 
Court But this is not enough. She wants a commander-m-chiof, 
and not a colonel Were a duke to ask her, she would leave an 
earl whom she hail promised I told you so before, I know not 
how my poor giil is so worldly.” 

“ Well,” says Esmond, ** a man can but give his best and his 
all. She has that from me What little reputation I have won, 
I swear I cared for it bee4tu80 I thought Beatrix would bo pleased 
with it. What care I to bo a colonel or a goneraH Think you 
*twill matter a few score years hence, what our foolish honours 
to-day arc 1 I would have IkmI a little fame, that she might wear 
it in her hat. If I had anything bettor, I would endow her with 
it. If she wants my life, 1 would give it her. If she marries 
another, I will say Qod bless him. I make no boast, nor no (‘om- 
plaint. I think my fidelity is folly, perhaps. But so it is. I 
cannot help myself. I love lien You arc a thousand times liotter * 
the fondest, the fiurost, the dearest of women. Sure, my dear lady, 
I see all Beatrix's faults as well as you do. But she is my fate. 
'Tis endurable. I shall not die for not having her. I think I 
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should be no happier if I won her. Qne vonlcz-vous ? as my Jjxdy 
of Ohelsey would say. Je ramie.” 

“I wish slu‘ would have you,” said Harry’s fond mistress, 
giving a hand to him Ho kissed the fan Iiaiid (’twas the prettiest 
dimpled little hand m the woild, and niy Lady Gasth'wood, though 
now almost foity ycais old, did not look to lie withm ten y€*arB 
of her age). He kissed and kept Iier tan hand as they talked 
together. 

“Why,” says he, “should she hear rm'l She knows what I 
would say. Par or neat, she know's I’m her slave I have sold 
myself foi nothing, it may lie. Well, ’tm the puce 1 choose to 
take. I am woith nothing, or I am woith all.” 

“You are such a treasure,” Esiiiond’K mistress was pleased to 
say, “that the woman who has your love, shouldn’t change it 
away against a kingdom, I think. I am a cmintry-hied woman, 
and oaimot say hut the ambitions of the town seem mean to me. 
I never was awe stneken hy my lja(i> Dm^hess’s lank and finery, or 
afiaid,” she added, with a sly laugh, “of anything but her temper. 
I heal of Court ladies who pine teeause^ her Majesty looks cold on 
them , and groat nohlommi who would give a limb that they might 
wear a garter on the other. This worldliness, which I c-an’t com- 
prehend, was boni with Beatnx, who, on the first day of hn 
waiting, was a perfe(‘t emuiiier We are like sisters, luid she 
the older sister, someliow. Who tells me I have a mean spirit. 
I laugh, and say she adores a coach an<l six. I t-annot reason her 
out of her ambition. ’Tis natural to her, os to me to love quiet, 
and he indiflbrent about rank and riches. What are th(*y, Harry ! 
and for how long do they last I Our home is not hewi.” Hhe 
smiled as she spoke, luid looked like an angel that was only on 
earth on a visit. “ Our home is where the just are, and where our 
sins and sorrows enter not. My father used to rebuke me, and 
say that I was t<s) hopeful almut hwmm. But f cuiinot help my 
nature, and grow obstinate as I grow to bo an old woman ; and as 
I love my children so, sure our Father loves us with a thoimand 
and a thousand times gi*cater love. It must hf that we shall meet 
yonder, and ho happy. Yes, you~an(l my children, and my dear 
lord. 1)0 you know, Harry, sinco his death, it has always seemed 
to mo as if his love came to me, and that we arc parted no 
more. Perhaps he is here now, Harry I think he m. Forgiven I 
am sure he is: even Mr. Attertmry aljsolved him, and he dSeii 
forgiving. Oh, what a noble heart ho hiul ! How gmmnm he 
was ! I was but fifteen and a child wlien ho married me. Htiw 
good he was to stoop to me ! He was always gmsl to the jioor 
and humble.” She stopped, then pwssontly, with a peculiar expres- 
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Sion, as if Iiei eyes were looking into heaven, and saw my Lord 
theie, she smiled, and gave a little laugh. “ I laugh to see you, 
sir,” she says ; <‘wheE you come, it seems as if you never were 
away.” One may put her words down, and remember them, but 
how describe her sweet tones, sweeter than music * 

My young lord did not come home at the end of the campaign, 
and wiote that he was kept at Biuxcllcs on military duty. Indeed, 

I believe he was engaged in laying siege to a certain lady, who was 
of the suite of Madame de Soissons, the Pnnee of Savoy’s mother, 
who was just dead, and who, like the Flemish fortresses, was taken 
and letaken a groat number of times during the war, and occupied 
by French, English, and Imperialists Of course. Mi Esmond did 
not think fit to enlighten Lady Oastlewood regarding the young 
scapegrace’s doings, nor had ho said a woid about the affair with 
Lord Mohun, knowing how abhorrent that man’s name was to his 
mistress, Frank dnl not waste much tune or money on pen and 
ink ; and, when Harry came home with his General, only writ two 
lines to his mother, to say his wound in the leg was almost healed, 
that ho would keep his coming of age next year -that the duty 
aforesaid would keep him at Bruxelles, and that Cousin Hariy would 
tell all the nows. 

But from Bruxellf‘,s, knowing how the Lady Oastlewood always 
liked to have a letter about the famous 29th of December, my 
Lord writ her a. long and full one, and in this ho must have 
(lescnbcd the affair with Mohun ; for when Mr. Esmond <!amo to 
visit his mistress one day, early in the now year, to his grmt 
wtwiderment, she and her daughto both came up and saluted liim, 
and after them the Dowiigcn* of Chelsey, too, whose chairman hcul 
just bi ought her Ladyship from her village to Kensington tmross 
the fields. Aftcir this lionour, I say, from tlio two ladies of Oastle- 
wood, the Dowager c^ime forward m great state, with her grand 
tall lioad-dross of King James’s reign, that she never forsook, and 
said, “ Cousin Henry, all our fomily have mot ; and wo thank you, 
(tousin, for your noble (ionduct towards the hctwl of our house.” 
Ami pointing to her blushing cheek, she made Mr. Esmond aware 
that ho was to enjoy the rapture of an embrace there. Having 
saluted one cheek, she turned to him the other. ‘‘Oousm Horry,” 
said both the other ladies, in a little chorus, ** we thank you for 
your noble conduct;” an<l then Harry iHxjamo aware that the 
story of the Lille affair Inwl mine to his kinswomen’s ears. It 
ploaseil him to hoar them all saluting Mm os one of their family. 

The tables of the dining-room were laid for a great entertain- 
ment ; and the liulies wore in gala dresses- my Lady of Chelsey in 
her highest tour, my Lady Viscountess out of black, and looking fear 
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and happy h ravir^ and the Maid of Honour attired with that splen- 
dour winch naturally distinguished her, and weanng on her beautiful 
bieast the French ofiicer^s star which Frank had sent home after 
Bamillies. 

You see, 'tis a gala day with us,” says she, glancing down to 
the star complacently, ‘‘and we have oiii orders on Does not 
mamma look charming If ’Twjis I dress(‘d her » ” Indeed, Esmond's 
dear mistress, blushing as he looked at her, 'with her beautiful fair 
hair, and an elegant dress, according to the viode^ appeared to have 
the shape and complexion of a giil of twenty. 

On the table was a fine sword, with a rod velvet scabbard, and 
a beautiful chased silver handle, with a Idue nband for a sword- 
knot. “What IS this?” says the Captain, going up to look at this 
pretty piece 

Mis. Beatrix advanced towards it. “KihjcI down,” says she 
“ we dub you our knight with this ” — and hIk^ w'avo<l the sword ovct 
his head “My Lady Dowager hath given tin* sword, and I give 
the riliand, and mamma hath sewn on the fringe. 

“Put the sword on him, Beatrix,” says hoi mother. “You are 
our knight, Harry- our tme knight. Take a mother's thanks and 
prayers for defending her son, my dear, dear friend She could say 
no more, and even the Dowager was affectoil, for a couple of re- 
bellious tears made sad marks <lowri those wrinkled old which 
Esmond had just been aHow(jd to salute. 

“Wo had a letter from <leareHt Frank,” his motlu^r said, “ three 
days since, whilst you were on your visit to your fneml Captain 
Steele, at Hampton, ilo told us all that yuu had done, an<l Iiow 
nobly you had put yourself between him and that that wret<*h.” 

“And I adopt you from this day,” says the Dowager; “and f 
wish I was richer, for your sake, sou Esmond,” she aclded with a 
wave of her hand; and as Mr Esmond dutiftilly went down on his 
knee before her Ladyship, she cast her eyes up to the (joiling (the 
gilt chandelier, and the twelve wax-candles in it, for the party was 
numerous), and invoked a blessing from that quarter u|am the newly 
adopted son. 

“Dear Frank,” says the other Viscountess, “how fond he is of 
hm military profession ! He is studying fortification very lumL I 
wish ho were hero. Wo shall keep his (jommg of ago at Castlowood 
next year.” 

“If the campaign ponnit us,” says Mr. Esmond. 

“ I am never afraid when he is with you,” cries the boy's mother. 
“ I am sure my Henry will always defend him.” 

“ But, there will be a |)eaee l^foro next year ; wo know it for 
certain,” cries the Maid of Honour. “ Lord Marlborough will be 
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dismissed, and that honilile Duchess tinned out of all her places. 
Her Majesty won't speak to her now Did you see her at Bushy, 
llariy'^ She is fniious, and she langes about the Park like a lioness, 
and tears people’s eyes out ” 

“ And the Fiincess Anne will send for somebody,” says my Lady 
ot Ohclsey, taking out hei medal and kissing it 

‘‘Did you see the King at Oudenarde, Harry?” his mistiess 
asked She was a 8taun(‘h Jjicobite, and would no more have 
thought of denying her King than her G-od 

“I saw the young Hanoverian only,” Harry said. “The 
OhevaluT de St. G-corge ” 

“ The King, sir, tlie King * ” said the ladies and Miss Beatiix , 
and she chipped her pretty hands, and cned, “ Vivc Ic Roy ^ ” 

By this time there came a thundcimg knock, that drove in the 
doors of the house almost It was three o’clock, and the company 
were arriving ; and presently the servant announced Oai)taiu Steele 
and his lady. 

Captain and Mrs. Steele, who wcie the first to arrive, had 
driven to Kensington fiom thou country house, the Hovel at 
nam})ton Wick. “Not fiom our mansion in BloomR])Uiy Sfinare,” 
as Mih Steele took care to inform the laduis Indeed Many had 
ridden away from Hampton that veiy morning, leaving tlui (‘oufdo 
hy the ears ; for fiom the chamber where he lay, in a bed that was 
noiKi of the cleaiuist, and kept awake by the company which he 
had in his own bed, and the quarrel which was going on m the 
next room, he could hear both night and moimng the curtain 
lecture which Mrs Steele was in the habit of administering to jiDor 
Dick. 

At night it <lid not matter so much for the culprit; Dick wan 
fuddled, and when in that way no scidduig could intomipt his bene- 
volemio. Mr* Esmond could liear him coaxing and speaking in that 
maudlin manner, which puncli and <daret produce, to his beloved 
Pruo, and beseeching her to remember that there was a dktmUht 
ojffker Uhs re^ rooh^ who would overbear her. She wont on, never 
tholess, calling him a drunken wretch, an<l was only interrupted in 
her harangues by the Gaptain^s snoring. 

In the moming, tlio unhappy victim awoke to a headache and 
consciousness, and the dialogue of the night was resumed. ^ “ Why do 
you bring captains home to <lmner when there’s not a guiiuut in the 
house ? How am I to give dinners when you h^ave me without a 
shilling ? How am I to go trapesing to Kensin^^tm in my yellow 
satin sark before all the fine company? I’ve nothing fit to put on ; 
I never have : ” and so the dispute went on — Mr. Esmond inter- 
rupting the tujk when it seemed to be growing too intimate by 
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blowing his nose as loudly as ever he could, at the sound of which 
tiumpet there came a lull But Dick was charming, though his 
wife was odious, and ^twas to give Mr Bteole pleasure that the 
ladies of Oastlewood, who w^'cie ladies of no small fashion, invited 
Mrs Stoele 

Besides the Captain and his hwly theic was a gieat and notable 
assemblage of company my Lady of Ohelsey having sent her 
lacqueys and liveries to aid the modest atteinlance at Kensington 
There was Lieutenant-General Web]>, Harry’s kind patron, of whom 
the Dowager took possession, and who lespltmded in velvet and gold 
lace, there was Hany’s now fiequaintaiice, the Right Honourable 
Henry St John, Es<iuire, the Generars kiiiRiiuin, who was charmed 
with the Lady Castlowood, even luoic than wnth her daughtei , 
there was one of the greatest nohleineu in the kingdom, the Scots 
Duke of ITamiltoii, just created I)uk<? of Bramlon in England , an<i 
two other nohle Lords of the Tory party, my Lonl AhUbuniham, 
and anothei I have forgot; and for liMlies, Iut (hn<‘e tlui j)u(‘lu‘8H (»i 
Ormonde and hei daughters, the Lady Mary and the Lady ikftiy, 
the former one of Mistress Beatrix’s colleagues in w^aiting on the 
Queen. 

“What a party of Tories whispered Captain Kicele to 
Esmond, as we were assembled in the parlour before dinner. In- 
deed, all the company present, save Steele, were of that 

Mr. St. John made Iiis Bjiceial eomphmentH to Airs. Steele, 
and so chaxmed her that she tleclarcd she wouhl havci Sterde a 
Tory too. 

“Or will you have me a Whig?” says Mr. Hi. John. “I 
think, madam, you could conveit a man to anything.” 

“If Mi. St John ever comes to Bloomsbury Hijuare I will teach 
him what I know,” says Mrs. Steele, dropping heir lunwlsome eyes. 
“ Do you know Bloomsbury Stjuare?” 

“Do I know the Mall? Do I know the Opem? Do I know 
the reigning toast? Why, Bloomsbury is the very height of tlie 
mode,” says Mr. St John. “ ’Tis riM in urf^, Ytm have gardeim 
all the way to Hampstead, and palaces rouwl almut you South- 
ampton House and Montague House.” 

“Whore you wretches go and fight duels,” cries Mrs. Steele. 

“Of which the ladies are the cause!” says her ente^rtidncr. 
“Madam, is Dick a gtxwl swontomau? How clianning the Tatlfr 
is I We all recognised your portrait in the HRh numb*r, ami I 
liave been dying to know you ever since I read it. * Aspasla must 
be allowcwl to bo the first of the bmuteous order of love,^ Ihdb 
not tlu) passage run so? ‘In tliis accomplishwl lady love Is tho 
(instant effect, though it is never Idie design ; yet though her mien 
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carncs much more invitation than command, to behold her is an 
immediate check to loose behaviour, and to love her is a liberal 
education ’ '' 

Oh, indeed ^ ” says Mrs Steele, who did not seem to under- 
stand a word of what the gentleman was saying 

“Who could fail to be accomplished under such a mistiessT^ 
says Mr St John, still gallant and bowing 

“ Mistiess > upon my woid, sir ’ ” cries the lady “ If you mean 
mo, SI I, I would have you know that I am the Captain’s wife ” 

“Suic we all know it,” answeis Mi St John, keeping liis 
countenance veiy gravely; and Steele bioke m saying, “’Twas 
not about Mis. Steele I writ that paper — though I am sure she 
is woithy oi any compliment I can pay her — but of the Lady 
Elimbeth Hashngs ” 

“ I heal Ml. Addison is eipially famous as a wit and a poet,” 
says Mr St. John. “Is it tiue that his hand is to be found in 
your Tihtler^ Mr. Steele 1 ” 

“ Whether 'tis the suhlime oi the humorous, no man can come 
near him,” (tries Stitele 

“A fig, Dick, for your Mi, Addison cims out his lady: “a 
gentleman who gives hnnself siwdi uiis and holds lus lumd so high 
now I hojm your Ladyship thinks as I do I can’t boar those 
voiy fair mou with white eyelashes — a black man for mo” (All 
the black men at table applaude<l, and made Mrs. Steele a bow 
for this eemplimont ) “ As for this Mr. Addison,” she went on, 

“ he (tomes to diue with the Captain sometimes, never says a word 
to mo, and then they walk upstairs, both tipsy, to a dish of tea, 
I remember your Mr, Addison when he had but one coat to his 
back, and that with a patch at the elbow ” 

“IndocHl — a patch at the elbow I You interest mo,” says Mr 
St. John. “ ’Tis charming to hear of one man of letters from the 
charming wife of another.” 

“ La, I could tell you ever so much about ^em,” continues the 
voluble lady. “ Wliat do you think the Captain has got now? 
a little hunchback follow -a little hop-o’-my-thumb creature that 
he calls a poet- a little Popish brat I ” 

“ Hush ! there are two in the room,” whispers her companion. 

“Well, I call him Popish because his name is Pope,” says the 
lady. “’Tib only my joking way. And this little dwarf of a 
fellow has wrote a pastoral poem all about shepheids and shep- 
herdesses, you know.” 

“A shepherd should have a little crook,” says my mistress, 
laughing from her end of the table : on which Mrs. Steele said, 
‘ She did not know, but the Captaiu brought home this (iueer little 
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creature when she was in bed with her first boy, and it was a mercy 
he had come no sooner , and Dick raved aliout his gmm^ and was 
always laving about some nonsense or othei ” 

Which of the Tatlers do you prefer, Mrs. Steele?” asked 
Ml St John 

“I never read but one, and think it all a pack of rubbish, 
sir,” says the lady “ Such stuff about Bickerstafie, and Distaff, 
and Quarterstaff, as it all is ^ Theie’s the Oai>tam going on still 
with the burgundy — I know he’ll be tijjsy befoie he stops — Captain 
Steele i ” 

“ I dnnk to your eyes, my deiir,” says the Captain, who seemed 
to think hiB wife charming, and to receive as genuine all the satmc 
compliments which Mr St John paid her. 

All this while the Maid of Honour had ])(‘m trying to get Mr. 
Esmond to talk, and no doubt voted him a dull fellow. Foi, ])y 
some mistake, just as he was going to pop into the vacant place, 
he was placed far away from Beatrix’s (.hair, who sat b(‘tw(‘eu ins 
Gra(*e and my Lord Ashbuniham, and shrugged her lov(*ly white 
shoulders, aiul cast a look as if to say, “Pity me,” to her cousm 
My Lord Duke and his young neighkmr were presently in a very 
animated and close conversation. Mrs. Beatrix no more help 
using her eyes than the sun can help shining, and setting those it 
shines on a-buming. By the time the first course was done the 
dinner seemed long to Esmond; by the time the soup emme he 
fancied they must have been hours at table ; and as for the sw'cots 
and jellies he thought they never would lie done. 

At length the ladies rose, Beatrix throwing a Parthian glance at 
her duke as she retreated ; a fresh liottle tmd glasses were fetched, 
and toasts wore called. Mr. Ht. John asked his Oraco the Duke of 
Hamilton and the comimny to drink to the health of his Qmv the 
Duke of Brandon. Another lord gave (Jeneral Webb’s health, 
‘‘and may he get the c.ommand the bravest officer in the world 
deserves.” Mr, Webb thanked the oomjauiy, complimented his 
aidc-dc-camp, and fought his famous battle over again* 

“ II ost fatiguant,” whispers Mr. St. John, “ avee sa trompette 
de Wynondael.” 

Captain Stoehi, who was not of our side, loyally gave the health 
of the Duke of Marlborough, the greatest general of the age. 

‘‘I dnnk to the greatest general with all my heart,” saji 
Mr. Webb ; “ there can be no gainsaying that character of hhn. 
My glass goes to the Qenoral, and not to the Duke, Mr* Htede.” 
And the stout old gentleman emptied his bumper ; to whi(di Dick 
replied by filling and emptying a pair of brimmers, one for the 
General and one for the Duke* 
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And now his Grace of Hamilton, rising up with flashing eyes 
(wo had all hccn drinking pietty freely), proposed a toast to the 
lovely, to the mcompaiable Mrs. Beatrix Esmond , we all diank it 
with cheers, and my Lord Ashburnhain especially, with a shout of 
enthusiasm 

“ What a pity there is a Duchess of Hamilton ^ ” whispeis St 
tTohii, who drank more wine and yet was more steady than most of 
the otheis, and we entered the drawing-room wheie the ladies weie 
at tlunr tea As for imor Dick, we were obliged to leave him alone 
at the dining-table, where he was hiccupping out the lines from the 
“ Campaign/^ in which the gieatest poet had celebrated the greatest 
general in the world , and Hany Esmond found him, half-an-houi 
aftoi wards, in a more advanced stage of liquor, and weeping about 
the treachery of Tom Boxer 

The drawing-room was all dark to ]>oor Harry, in spite of the 
grand ilhimmatiou Beatrix scaico spoke to Inm. When my Lord 
Duke went away, she piactisiMl upon the next in rank, and jilied 
my young Loid Ashliurnham with all the Are of her eyes and the 
fascinations of her wit. Most of the party were set to cards, and 
Mr. St. John, after yawning in the face of Mrs Steele, whom he 
did not care to pursue any more, and talking in his most brilliant 
animated way to Lady (iastlowood, whom he pronounced to be 
beautiful, of a far high(*r order ofbeauty than her daughter, presently 
took his leave, and wont hm way. The rest of the company speedily 
followed, niy I^ord AKliburuham the last, throwing fiery glances at 
the smiling young temptress, who had bewitched more hearts than 
his m her thrall. 

No doubt, as a kinsman of the house, Mr Esmond thought fit 
to be the last of all m it ; ho remained after the (joa<jhes had rolled 
away — aftei his dowager aunt’s chan and flambeaux had marched 
otf in the. (larku<‘SH towards (jholsey, and the town’s people had 
gone to b(Ml, who hiwl been drawn into the sijuare to gape at the 
unuHiuil assemblage {)f (fliairs and chariots, lac<iucys, and torchmen. 
The poor mean wretch lingered yet for a few minutes, to see 
whetlier the girl would vouchsafe him a smile, or a parting word of 
consolation. But her enthusiasm of the morning was quite died 
out, or she chose to be in a different mood. She fell to joking 
about the dowdy appearance of Lady Betty, and mimicked the 
vulganty of Mm, Sieclo , and thou she put up her little hand to 
her mouth and yawned, lighted a taper, and shniggcd her shoulders, 
and dropping Mr. Esmond a saiu^y curtsey, sailed off to bed. 

'rias day began so well, Henry, that I had hoped it might have 
ended better/’ was all the consolation that poor Esmond’s fond 
mistress could give him ; and as he trudged homo through the dark 
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alone, he thought with bitter rage in his heart, and a feeling of 
almost revolt against the sacrifice he had made . — “ She would have 
thought he, h£wl I but a name to giro her. But foi my pro- 
mise to her father, I might have my rank and my mistioss too.” 

I suppose a man’s vanity is stronger than any other passion in 
him, for I blush, even now, as I lecall the humiliation of those 
distant days, the memory of which still smarts, though the fever of 
balked desire has passed aw’ay more than a score of years ago. 
When the wiiter’s descendants come to i(*ad this memoir, I wonder 
will they have lived to expeiiencc a similar defeat and shame 
Will they evci have knelt to a woman, who has listened to them, 
and played with them, and laughetl with them — who Wckoiiing 
tliom with lures and caresses, and with Y<‘h smiling fioin her eyes, 
has truiked them on to their knees, and tunied Iht Inick and left 
them? All this shame Mr. hlsmond had to undergo; ainl ho sub- 
mitted, and tovolt(«I, and presently came crou<?hing ha<*k for more. 

After this festo, my young Loid Ashburnham’s cc»a(*h was for 
ever rolling in and out of Kensingtrai Stjuare ; his latly mother caimt 
to visit Esmond’s mistress, and at every assembly in the town, 
wherever the Maid of Honour matle her appeiirance, you might bo 
pretty sure to see the young gentleman in a now suit every week, 
and docked out in all the finery that his tailor or embrouicror could 
furnish for him* My Lord was for ever paying Mr. Esmond com- 
pliments ; bidding him U) dinner, offering him horses to ride, and 
giving him a thousand uncouth marks of res|KJct and goo<l-wiIL At 
last, one night at the eoffoohouse, whither niy Lord came consider- 
ably flushed and excited with drink, he rushes up to Mr, Esmond, 
and cries out, Give mo joy, my dt*arest Colonel ; 1 am the happiest 
of men.” 

“The happiest of men ne<Kls no dearest rolonol to give him 
joy,” says Mr. Esmond. ‘‘What is the cause of this supreme 
felicity ? ” 

“ Haven’t you heard ? ” says he* “ Don’t you know 1 I thought 
the family told you everything : the adorable Beatrix hath promised 
to be mine,” 

“ What ! ” cries out Mr. lilsmond, who ha<l »ismt happy hours 
with Beatnx that very morning— had writ mmm f<»r her, tliat she 
had sung at the harpsichord. 

“ Yes,” says he ; “ I waitcMl on her to-day. I saw you walking 
towards Knightsbridge as I passed in my ctsub ; and she looked so 
lovely, and spoke so kind, that I couldn’t help going down on my 
knees, and— and — sura I am the happiest of men in all the world ; 
and I’m very young ; but she says I shall get older : and you know 
I shall be of ago in four months; and there’s very Bitla difference 
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between us ^ and I’m so happy, I should hke to treat the company 
to something Let us have a bottle — a dozen bottles — and drink 
tlie health of the finest woman in England ” 

Esmond left the young lord tossing off bumper after bumper, 
and strolled away to Kensington to ask whether tho news was 
tnie. ’Twas only too sure his mistress’s sad, compassionate face 
told him the story ; and then she related what particulars of it she 
knew, and how my young lord had made his offer, half-an-honi after 
Esmond went away that morning, and in the very room wheic the 
song lay yet on the harpischord, which Esmond had wiit, and they 
had sung together. 
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BOOK III 

CONTAINING THE END OP ME. ESMONl)^S AHVENTUERS 
IN ENGLAND 

CHAPTER 1 

1 COMB TO AN END OP MY BATTLES AND BBUI^ES 

T eat fevcnsh dosiro to gain a little rcimtation which Esmond 
had had, left him now perhaiis that lie had attained Home 
portion of his wish, and the great motive of his ambition 
was over. His desire for military honour was that it might raise 
him m Beatrixes eyes. 'Twas, next to nobility and wealth, the only 
kind of rank she valued. It was the stake quickest won or Icwt 
too; for law is a very long game that miuires a life to praxstiso ; 
and to be distinguished m letters or the Ohurcjh would not have 
forwarded the poor gontleman^s idans in the loasi So he had no 
suit to play but the rod one, and ho played it ; mid thi«, in tntih, 
was the reason of his speedy promotion ; for he exposed him»elf 
more than most gentlemen do, ami risktul more to win more* Is 
he the only man that hath set his life against a stake which may 
be not worth the winning? Another risks his life (and his honour, 
too, sometimes) against a bundle of bank-notes, or a yard of blue 
nband, or a seat in Parliament ; and aomo for the mere pleasun* 
and excitement of the s|K)rt ; oh a field of a hundred huntsmen will 
do, each out-bawling and out*-galIopmg tho other at the tail of a 
dirty fox, that is to be the prijso of the foremost happy c-onqueror- 
When he hoard this news of Beatrixes engagoment in marriage, 
Colonel Esmond knocked under to his fate, and resolved to surrender 
his sword, that could win him nothing now he cared for ; and in 
this dismal firame of mind he determined to retire trtmi tho regiment, 
to the great delight of the captain next in rank to him, who 
happeno(l to be a young gentlmnen of g(>o<l fortimo, who eagerly 
paid Mr. Esmond a thousand guineas for his majority in Woblfs 
regiment, and was knocked on the head the next eamiiaign* Perhaps 
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Esmond would not have been sorry to shaie his fate He was 
moie the Knight of the Woeful Countenance than ever he had been 
His moo(hncss must have made him poxfectly odious to lus fi lends 
under the tents, who like a jolly fellow, and laugh at a melaiuboly 
wanior always sighing after Dukanea at home. 

Both the ladies of Castlewood appioved of Mi Esmond quitting 
the airny, and his kind Oeneral coincided lu his wish of letirement 
and helped in the transfei of his commiHRion, whuili brought a pretty 
sum into his pocket But when the Oommander-in-Chief came 
home, an<l was forced, in spite of himself, to appoint Lieutcmant- 
Ceneral Webb to the command of a division of the anny m Flandeis, 
tiic Lieutenant-General prayed Goloiud Esmond so urgently to lie 
his aide-de-camp and militaiy secietary, that Esrnonil could not 
resist his kind patron’s enticaties, and again took the field, not 
attached to any regiment, hut undei Webb’s or{i(‘rs. What must 
have boon the coutiimeil agonies of fears * and apprclicnsions whi(*h 
racked the gentle breasts of wives and matrons in those dreadful 
days, when evoiy (hv^&tUi brought mjcounts of deaths and battles, 
and when, the present anxiety ov(‘r, and the kilovcd ]HU’son escafied, 
the doubt still remained that a battle might be fought, possibly, of 
which the next Flanders lottiT would bung the a(*count, so they, 
the poor tender creatures, had to go on SK’kemng and tnmibling 
through the whole campaign. Whatever those terrors wen^ ou the 
part of Esmond’s mistress (and tliat teudorost of women must have 
felt them most keenly for both her sous, as she called them), shi* 
never allowed them outwardly to appear, but hid her apprelieimiou 
as she did her charities and devotion. ’Twas only by chance tluit 
Esmond, wandering m Kensington, found lus mistress coming out 
of a mean cottage tlu^ro, and heard that she had a score of |K)or 
retainers, whom she visited and comforted in their slokness mnl 
poverty, and who lilcsHcd her daily. Bho attended the early church 
daily (though of a Sunday, especially, she emummged and advan(icd 
all sorts of cheerftilness and innocent gaiety in her little housohohl) : 
and by notes entered into a table-book of hiirs at this time, and 
devotional compositions writ with a sweet artless fervour, siudi as 
the best divines could not surpass, showed how foiul her heart was, 
how humble and pious her spirit, what pangs of apprehension she 
ondiued silently, and with what a faithful i(‘liance slm (jommitted 
the care of those she loved to the awful DiKpenser of death and 
Ah for her Ijadyship at Ohclsey, Esmond’s newly ailopttd 
mother, she was now of an ago when the danger of any seiwmd 
party doth not disturb the rest much. She vmmi for trumps more 
than for most things in life. She was firm enough in her own 
♦ Wlmt indeed? Psra. xcu a, 3> 7.— K. E. 
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faith, but no longer very bitter against ours. Slie had a ver>" goo<l 
natuicd, easy Fiench director, Slonsiour Gauthier by name, who 
was a gentleman of tlio world, and would take a hand of (‘aids with 
Dean Attcrbuiy, niy Liuly’s neighbour at OheLscy, and was well 
with all the High Ohureli paity. No doubt IMonsuair Uauthuu 
knew what Esmond’s x>^<5u]nir position was, for Ik* coirenponded 
with Holt, and always tr(‘ated (Vdoncd Msiriond with ])aiticulai 
respect and kindness; but for good leasons tin* Ooloiud and the 
Abb^ never spoke on this matter togiither, and so they lemained 
peifect good friends. 

All the froiiucnters of my Lady of Ohelsey’s house wen* of the 
Tory and High Church party Madam lJ(*atnx was as fiantic! 
about the King as her eldeily kiimwouiau' slie wme hm jaetuie 
on her heart; she had a piece his Imir, slu* vowed he was the 
most iiijuied, ami gallant, and ficcomplish<*d, and unfortunati*, and 
beautiful of jirinees Steele, %vdio (juair(*ll<‘d with \c‘iy many of 
his Tory fn(‘ndH, but never with Esmond, ustul to t(‘ll tin* C<»ionel 
that Ins kinswoman’s house was a rende;5Votm of Tory iiifxigues; 
that Gauthu*r was a spy ; that Atierbury was a spy ; that betters 
were constantly going from that house to the Qxwm atHt. Germains, 
on which Esmond, laughing, would r(‘ply, that they us<*d to say in 
the army the Duke of Marlborough was a spy t(Ki, and as much in 
correspondence with that family as any Jesuit. And without enter- 
ing very eagerly into the controversy, Esmond had fmnkly taken 
the side of his family. It seemed io him tliat King James the 
Third was undoubteilly King of England by nght. ami at his smb^r’s 
death it would bo bettor to have him than a fc^reigner over us. No 
man admiri'd King William more ; a hero and a comiueror, the 
bravest, justest, wisest of men— but ’twas by the sword he <*on 
quored the country, and ludd md govenied it by the very same 
right tliat the groat Cromwell held it, who was tndy and greatly a 
sovereign. Jkit that a foreign ({(^potie prince, out of Gcnnany, wdio 
happened to bo descended from King James the First, should take 
possession of this empire, seemed to Mr. Esmond a monstrous in- 
justice- -at least, every Englishman hml a right t<iprot«*Bt, and the 
English T>niice, the hci^at-Iaw, the first of all. What man of spirit 
with such a cause would mil liack iti What man of honour with 
such a crown to wm would not fight for it ? But that was 
destined That Prince had himself against him, an enemy he <*mi}d 
not overcome. He never dared to draw his sword, though he hail 
it. He let his chances slip by as he lay in the lap of o|ierarglrI«, or 
snivelled at the knees of pnosts, asking pardtm ; and the blood of 
heroes, and the devotodness of honest hmrts, and ondumncje, coumgiv 
fidelity, were all spent for him la vain. 
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But let us return to my Lady of Ohelsey, who, when her son 
Esmond announced to her Ladyship that he proposed to make the 
ensuing campaign, took leave of him with perfect alacrity, and was 
down to piquet with hei gentlewoman before he liad well (luittcd 
the room on his last visit “Tierce to a king” were the last words 
he ever heard her say the game of life was pretty neaily over for 
the good lady, and three months afterwards she took to her bed, 
where she flickered out without any pain, so the Abbd Gauthier 
wrote over to Mr, Esmond, then with his Gencial on the frontier of 
France The Lady Oastlewood was with hei at her ending, and had 
wiitton too, but these letters must have been taken by a privateer 
in the packet that brought them ; for Esmond knew nothing of their 
contents until his return to England. 

My Laxly Oastlewood had left everything to Colonel Esmond, 
“ as a reparation for the wrong done to him , ” ’twas wnt in her 
will But her foitune wtis not much, for it never had boon large, 
and the honest Vis(*(>unteas had wiscdy sunk most of the money 
she had upon an annuity which terminated with her life. How- 
ovoi, there was the house and furniture, plaf.c and pictures at 
Oholsoy, and a sum of money lying at h<^r imu chant’s, Bir Josiah 
OhiW, which altogether would realise a sum of near three hundreil 
pounds per annum, so that Mr. Esmond found hinmclf, if not rndi, 
at least easy for life. Likewise theie were the famous diamonds 
wlihih had boon said to lie worth fabulous sums, though the gold- 
smith pronounced they would fetch no more than four thousand 
pounds. These diamonds, however, Colonel Esmond reserved, 
having a special use for them;; but the Ohelsey house*, plate, 
goods, with the exception of a few articles which he kept 
back, wore sold by his orditrs; and the sums lesulting from the 
sale invostod in the public securities so as to realki the aforesaid 
annual income of three hundred poumls. 

Having now something to leave, he made a will and despatched 
it home. The army was now in presence of the enemy; and a 
groat battle expected every day. ’Twas known that the General- 
in-Chief was in xlisgrace, and the parties at home strong against 
him, and there was no stroke this great and resolute player would 
not venture to recall his fortune when it seemed desperate. Frank 
Oastlewood was with Colonel Esmond ; his General having ghwlly 
taken the young nobleman on to his staff. Ilis studies of fortiflea^ 
turn at Bruxelles were over by this time. The fort he was besieging 
had yielded, I behove, and my Lord had not only marched in 
with flying (ioloura, hut marched out again. He used to tell his 
boyish wiiskednesses with admirable liumour, and was the most 
chiming young scapegrace in the army. 
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MALPLAQTTET 

'Tir nootlless to say that Oohmel Esnioiicl had left every penny 
of his little foitiuie to this hoy. It vtiR the Ooloners finu convic- 
tion that the next battle would put an end to him. for he felt 
aweaiy of the sun, and quite* lemly to bid that and the eaith 
faiewell Frank would not listen to his comuidc’s gloomy fore- 
bodings, but swoic th<‘y wuuhl kt‘ep his birthday at Oastlewood 
that autumn, altei the campaign He hiid heaid of the engagement 
at home “If Piince Eugene goes to London," says Prank, “and 
Tixx can get hold of him, she’ll jilt Ashbiiinham foi his Highness. 
I tell you, she used to make e>es at the Duke of Mailborough, 
when she was only fointeeii, and ogling ]mk >2 little Blandford / 
wouldn’t many h<*i, Harry — no, not if her ey(*s weie twice as 
big I’ll tsike iny fun I’ll enjoy for the next thnn* ye«irs every 
possible pleasuie J’ll sow my wild oats then, and many some 
quiet, sternly, modest, sensible Viscountess, hunt my hameis ; 
and settle down <it (’«iHtl(*wotMl. Pcihaps Til lepresent the I'ouiity 
— no, dmimic, pou> shall repres<‘ut the <‘ounty You have* the 
brains of the family. Py the Ijord, my dear old Tlany, you have 
tlio Lest head and the kindest heart in all the anny • anil ev(*ry 
man says so- and when tin* Queiui dif*K, ami the King comes back, 
why shouldn’t you go to the House of (iommons, and be a Minist<*r, 
and bo made a Peer, and that w>rt of thing'? You be* shot in the 
next aettion I I wager a df»F.(*n of hurgumly you are a(»t touched 
Mohun is well of his wcmml He is always with Dorpornl John 
now. As soon as ever I see his ugly fu<*e Pll spit in it. I t«»ok 
lessons of Father —of (^aptain Holt at I5iux<^11(*h, What a man 
that is I He knows evmyUiing." Esiiumd 1«ido Flank have a 
caio; that Father H(Jt’H knowledge was ml her <langerouH ; not, 
indeed, knowing as y(‘t how fur th(» Father hail pushml his instruc- 
tions with his young pupil. 

The gajsetteers an<t writos, Imth of tin* Freni'Ii an«l Knglisli 
side, have given iu*couutR sutllcient of that bliKKly liattle of Blaring- 
nies or Malphuiuet, whi<di was the last and the hanlcst earned of 
the vietoncH of the great Duke of MarHK)rough. In that tremendous 
combat near upon two luin<lred mid fifty thousmid men were engaged, 
more than thirty thousand of whcmi wi^rc slain or woundoil (the 
AllioB lost twice as many nwm as they kiU(«l of the French, whom 
they oonquered) : and this drtiMlful slaughti^r vt*ry likely took place 
because a^eat (Jemual’s credit was shaken at home, mwl he thow^t 
to restore it by a viiitory. If smih were tlie motiv<»s which induced 
the Duke i)f Marllsirougli to veiitim^ that prcKiighnm stoke, and 
desperately mu'nfitje thirty thousand brave lives, so that he might 
figure once more in a and bold his pIm*43K mwl pensions a 

little longer, the event defeated the dreadful and seUlsh design, for 
7 m 
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the victoiy was purchased at a cost which no nation, ^leedy of 
glory as it might be, would willingly pay for any triumph. The 
gallantry of the French was as remarkable as the furious bravery 
of their assailants We took a few score of their flags, and a few 
pieces of their artilleiy , but we left twenty thousand of the bravest 
soldiers of the world lound about the iiitieiiched lines, from which 
the enemy was driven He retreated in perfect good order; the 
pamc-spell seemed to l>e broke under which the French hail laboured 
evei since the disiistei of Hochstedt, and, fighting now on the 
thicshold of their countiy, they showed an hcioic aidour of resist- 
aiu'c, feU(*li as had novci met us in the couise of their aggressive 
wai Had the battle been more successful, the coiuiueror might 
hav(‘ g(»t the pi ice for which he waged it As it was (and justly, I 
think), the party advcise to the Duke m Englan<] were indignant 
at the lavish extiavaganee of slaughter, and doinan(l(*d moie cageily 
ilian ever the nujall of a <*hief whose cupidity and (lesi>oiation might 
urge him further still Aft(*r this bloody fight of Malplacpiet, I 
ean unswtir for it, that m the Dutiih ((uaitcrs and om own, and 
amou^^st the V(‘rv regiments and eominaiuh^is whose gallantly was 
most (unispnaioUB upon this frightful day of cainagi*, the general 
cry was, that there^ was enough of the wai. 'PIu* Fien(*}i W(»r(‘ 
driven bnek into their own boundary, and all tluar (‘oiKpiests and 
l)ooty of Mandca's disgorged As for the Piinei^ of Sa-voy, with 
whom our (j<»mmaud(a*-ni-<Jhief, for re^isous of his own, eonsoitiMl 
more (‘lonely than ever, 'twas known that ho was animatinl not 
merely hy a politii'al hatrisd, but by pc^rsonal rage against the ohl 
French King; the Imptuial (kmeralissimo luwer forgot the slight 
put ])y lj(*wiH upon th(^ Abbii do Havoio ; and in the humiliation or 
rum of lus most Ohristian Majesty, the Holy Roman Emperor found 
hiB account But what weui these quarrels to us, the iV(je (iitiJMuia 
of England and Holland 1 Dt‘^pot as he was, the l<Vench monar(‘h 
was y(‘,t the chief of European (nvilisation, more vimcmble in his 
age and misfortumm tliwiu at the iktkmI of his most splendid su(‘ 
eesHCH; whilst his opponent was but a s(mu4iarl«ir(ms tyrant, with 
a pillaging, nmnlermis hord<‘ of Droats and Pandours, composing a 
half of his army, filling our eunip with their strange figun^s, lK‘nr(hHi 
like the miscreant Turks tiuni neighbours, and carrying hit) Clhris- 
turn warfare tlieir native heathen habits of mpiiu*, lust, and mimlc‘n 
Why should the best bbssl in England and Fnuwu^ be sluul iu order 
that the Holy Roman and Apostolic master of tlu^se ruirmns should 
have his nwengo over the (Ihnstiau King? And it was to this end 
we w<‘r(‘ lighting ; for this tlint every village and family m England 
was dtiploriag the death of iKilimid sons and fathers, We (Itwl 
not Bp(^*vl< to each other, even at Ublcs of MalpIiM(U<‘t, so frightful 
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were tho gaps loft in oni aiiny liy the onniion of tliat bloody action, 
’Twas heaitieiiding for an ofticei who liad a lieait to look dovtn his 
line on a parade-day ai'teiwaids, and miss hundietis of iaces of 
comrades — humble or of high rank — that ha<l gathcicd but yester- 
day full of coinage and cheerfulncbs lomid the torn and blackened 
flags Where weie oui fnends? As the gieat Luke revic'vied us, 
ndmg along our lines with Ins fine suite of j)rancing aides-de-camj) 
and generals, stopping heie and theie to thank an oflicer with those 
eager smiles and 1 m>'ws of which his Grace always lavish, scarce 
a huzzah could be got for him, though (Jadogan, with an oath, rode 

up and cued, “L you, why d(»n^t you <*heer?” But the men 

had no heart foi that : not one of them but w^as thmkuig, “ Wh<T<‘’H 
my conn ado — wdieie’s my bxothei that fought b^ me, oi my deal 
(‘aptaiii that led me yesteiday ’Twas the most gloom> ]mm*ant 
1 ever looked on; and the “Te Deum” sung by oni ehaplums, the 
most woeful and iln^aiy satiie 

Esmomrs Goneral added one more the manymaikh (d‘ honour 
wdueh he had receivisl in thc‘ front (»f a si'ore of battl(‘s, and got 
a wound m tho gioin, whieh laid him on his back , and y(»u may 
])(‘ sure ho consoled himself by abusing the <Jomman(h*r-in Ghief, as 
he lay groaning . Goi*j)oral John’s as fond of me,” he used to stiy, 
King David was oi (leiieml Uriah , and so he always gives me 
the post of danger,” He |K‘isiHt(‘d, to his ilying <l}iy, in Isdio^mg 
that tho Duke mt(}ndc<l he shouhl lie k*at at Wynemlael, and sent 
him purposely with a smail foree, hoping that he might Ik* kn<«*ked 
oil the hcml there, Esmond and Fiank (’aKth*w<MKl lK)th escaped 
without hurt, though the division width our (h*neral ctumnanded 
suffered even more than any other, having t<» sust^iin not tmly thi* 
fury of the enemy’s e^nmonade, which was V(‘ry hot and well M*r\c<l, 
but the funouH and n^peated (‘liurges of tlu* famous Maison <lu Boy, 
which we had to receive and lK*at off again ami again, with volle^^s 
of shot and hedges of iioii, and our four lines of mus<pu*tt‘em ami 
inkemcn. Q’hey said the King of England elmrged us im less tlian 
twelve times that day, along with the Freiieli Household. Esmomrs 
late regiment, (knet^ Wobb’s own Fimih‘ers, served in tin* division 
which their G^donel comniaudtitL Tlie General was thri<‘e in the 
ccuitro of tho stpiare of tin* Fusileers, calling the fire at tin* French 
charges, and, after the m'.tion, his (inugi the J>uk(^ ot Beiwiek s**nt 
Ills compliments to his old regiment and their Golonel for their 
behaviour on the field. 

We drank my Lord Oastlewood’s Inmlth and majority, tho 2Rfh 
of Septemlier, tho army k*ing then bt*fore Mons : laid hero Ckdotud 
Esmond was not so fortunat«o ns ho hml ktoa in acdioim miudi nion* 
dangerous, and was hit by a s|Mmt Ull just niH)ve the place wliero 
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hiH formoi wound was, winch cauHcd the old wound to open apjain, 
fevoi, wpittiiu' of })loo(l, and othcT ui,dv symptoms, to ensue , and, 
in a word, bioui^ht him neai to death’s door The kind lad, 
hiH kinsman, attended Ins elder (iomiade with a veiy piaiseworthy 
ahei tionateness and eaie until he was pionoimoed out of dan^^ei liy 
the doetois, wlien Kiunk ’vvent off, passed the winter at ilruxelles, 
ami l)csi(‘i»e<l, no doubt, some othei foitiess tliere Yeiy few lads 
would have ^uven u]) tlicur ph‘asuu‘fl so loni( ami so as Prank 
del, his eheeiful [uattle soothed many lon<jf days of Esmond’s pam 
and lanjL^uoi Frank wain suppostMl to 1)0 still at Iiis kinsman’s 
bi‘dsid(‘ foi a month after he had h*ft it, foi hitters eame trom his 
mother at homo full of thanks to fhe youn/j^ei uentleman for his care 
of hiB eld(‘r luother (so it ])h‘aHed Esmomrs mistiess now uHeetiou- 
ately to style him) , nor was Mr Esmond in a huny to undeeoive 
h(*r, when tlm <'ood youn^( fellow' was ♦'one for his (Jlmstmas holiday. 
It was as pliMsant to Esmond on his (*oueh to watch the yoiin^^ man’s 
pl(‘aHure at the idea of hemii^ fi(‘e, aa to note his simple efforts to 
diHi;uise Ins satisfaction on i^ohi" aw'uy. There uie days when a flask 
of champa.<;ae a.t a cabaret, and a i(‘(I-<*h(‘(‘k(‘d partner to share it, 
are too Htron*^ tem[)tations foi any youm; fellow of spirit. 1 am 
not to play the moinlmt, and cry Pie For jiast, I 

know' how old iiuMi pr(‘iuh, and what yoww}* men pra<*,tme , and that 
patiiuK^hs have hail their weak moments too, lon^i? Him*e Father 
Noah toppled ovm* after discovering? the vino. Frank went off, 
thmi, to Jus ph‘aHur(‘H at lUnixolles, in which capital many youn/^^ 
fellow's of our army dochu(*<! they found uilinitely ^?r(‘uter ilivei'sion 
even than in London ; and Mr. Ifenry Esmmid romamed in his sick- 
room, wlieu) lie writ a fim* (‘oimnly, that his mistress pronounced to 
be suhhum, and that was m*ted no less than thr(‘e suc^ciwive nights 
in Ijondon m ilie next y<‘ur. 

Here, as he lay imrsnig himself, ubniuitous Mr, Ifolt imppeared, 
ami HtoppiHl a whole month at Mons, where he not only won over 
( lolonel Pknond to tlui King’s side in ]K)liti(*s (that side Ixdng always 
hohl by the Esmond family) ; but where he endeavoured to re-op{‘n 
the coiitrovcrsial <iU(*Kti(m between the (Jhurclies once more, and to 
r<‘eall Esmond to that niligion in whmli, in his infancy, ho hiwl Ixu^n 
imptizod. Holt was a casuist, both dext<*roim and learned, and 
j)r(‘H(mt(‘d the (iase lictw'cen the English Hhur<’.h and his own in smdi 
a way that those who granted Ins pi‘emis(‘« ought certainly to allow 
hiH (‘om'hisions. Ho touched on Esmond’s delhnitti state of h(*alth, 
(‘hatiei* of (iisHolution, ami so forth , ami onlarg«Kl ufKin the, immenso 
h(*m‘li(K flint flu* sick man was likely to fowigo benefits which the 
(lliun h of Eu'dimil ditl not deny to those of the Itomnn ( lornmunion, 
m bow slmuld she, Ismig douved from that (Ihurch, and only an 
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olfhboot fiom But Mr Ehinoiid aaid that liin UluncU wjih the 
Ohuich of hiR couutrv, an<l to tliat he (dioae to faithful 

othei people woie welcome to W(nship and to su])R(*iihe any othei 
set of aiticlcK, wliether at Rome or at Aii^bhuig But if the 
i;ood Fathei meant that Ehunnid nhould join the Roman com- 
munion foi fear of conRt‘({iu‘n{*<*K, and that all England lan tins iisk 
of lieing damned foi heieny, EHinond, foi one, wur p(‘rie<*tly wdling 
to take hiH chance of the })cnalty along with th(‘ countlesB millioim 
of histollow-countiym(*n, who weie hied m the Hame faith, and along 
with some of the noblest, the tniest, th(‘ ^aiiest, tlte wiseat, the 
most pious and leaimvl men and woimm in the woild 

As foi the jjolitieal (piebtion, in that Mi Esmond etnild agi<*(* 
with the FatluM miieh moie leaihlv, and had eoim* to th(‘ same 
con(‘liiHioii, thou'^h, p<*ihap,*^, hy a dilleient way Tin* light <livm<*, 
alxmt which I)i. Saeiieveu*! and the High (thureh m England 
weiejust now making a Isjther, they wme W'eleoine to hold as they 
chose. If Ri(*haril (homwell and hm tathm betoie him had been 
Clowned and anointed (uiul hishops (mough woiihl liave been found 
to do it), it seemed to Mi, Esmond that they wouhl have Inul tin* 
right divine just as much as any Blantagenet, or Tudor, oi Stuart. 
Blit the desire of the country being unqm'Htionably for an heredit^uy 
monarchy, Esmond thought an English king out of St. (bTinains 
was Ixittcr and titt(‘r than a (}(‘riimn pimei* from HiTrenhausen, 
and that if he faiU'd to sutisfy the nation, some other Enghshman 
might Ik) found to take his phu*e , and wi, though with no frunta* 
(mihuHiasm, oi worship of that nmnstrouK ixxiigiei* wlueh the Tori(*s 
idiose to eoimhler divirwt, he was ready to say, “God save King 
James ^ when Qu<*en Anne went the way of kings and eommoners. 

“ f fear, ( lolonel, you are no lK‘tb‘r than n repubheun at heart,' 
says the ])riest with a sigh. 

“I am an Knglislimau,’’ says Harry, “and take my country 
as I find ht*!. The will of tiu* natum being for (’liun'h and King, 
1 am for (Jhurch and King too; but Eiiglisli (lhun*h and English 
King; and that is why your Ghurch isn’t mine, thougji your 
King is,” 

Though they lost thii day at Malpliujuet, it was tin* French 
who wen* elakj<l by that nc*iion, whilst the <*ori(ju(a'orH tiis^ 
spirited by it ; and the enemy gathered tog(‘ih(n* a larger army than 
ever, and rnaile jirodigious efiorts for the next (uimpaign, Mamhiil 
Berwick was with the French this year; and we heard that 
Maroschal Villaiw was still suffering of his wouml, was eager to bring 
our Duke to action, ami vowocl he would fight us in his ooaeh. 
Young Uastlewood eauio flying Wk from Bruxelles m sckwi m Ik* 
heard that %liting was to Iwgiu ; and the arrlvui of the Ohovalier 
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de St G-eoigo Wtis aiinouu<5e<l about May the thud 

campaign, and it’n mine/' Fiank liked f=;iaymg He come back 
a greater Jacobite than ever, and Bbuiond suspected that some fan 
conspiiatois at Bruxelles had been inflaming the young man’s aidour 
Indeed, he owned that lie had a message fiom the Queen, Beatiix’s 
godmother, who had given her name to Fiank’s sister the year 
before he and his sovi^reign were born. 

Howevci desuous Maieschal Villais might ho to fight, my Loid 
Duke did not seem disposed to indulge him this campaign. Last 
year hm (rnme had been all for the Wings and ITanovciians, but 
fiinling, on going to England, Ins country cold towards himself, and 
the pt‘opIo in a ferment of High Uhm(;h loyalty, the Duke comes 
hack to his army cooIe<l towauls the Hanoverians, cautious with the 
Im}K*ualiHts, and ]iarticularly civil and polite towards the Uhevaliei 
de St (}eoigo ’Tis oeitain that iiH*sHeng<*rB and letters we-re con- 
tinually passing between his (tnwHj and liis hiavo nejihew, the J)uke 
of Berwi(‘k, in the opposit* (*ainp No man’s caresReH weie more 
opportune than Ins Gunje’s, an<l no man (*vi*r utt(*red expressions of 
regard and aifcc.tion moie generously Ihi pro{(^KS(*(l to Monsieur do 
Toicy, so Mr. Hi John tohl the writer, quite an eageniess to hi cut 
in pieces for the ceiled and lier family ; nay more, I helievts 
this yeai he parted witli a portion of tlm most prcMMous pnit of 
himself his money - whicli ho scut over to th(< royal exih‘s. Mi. 
Tmistal, who wa;4 m the Pdneso’s servico, was twice or thn(‘e in and 
out i)f our camp ; the French, in theirs of Adieu and about Arnw. 
A little river, the Oauiho I think ’twas <uilled (hut this is writ 
away from hooks ami Kurope ; and the only map the writer hath 
of these HiHuicH of his youth, hears no mark of tins little stream), 
divided our picipiets from tlie emuny’s. Our Hentdes talked actross 
the sirejuu, when they could make themselvos undomtocKl to ca(jh 
other, and when they (‘ould not, grinned, and handcKl eiwdi other 
their brandy lliisks or their pouches of tobium An<I one fine day 
of June, riding thithei with tlie, ofliiuir who visitiul the outposts 
(Oolouol Esmond was taking an airing on liorwdiaek, being too weak 
for military duty), th*‘.y eanio to this river, where a number of 
English and Beots weri^ jissomhlcd, talking to the good-natured 
enemy on the other si<le. 

Esmond was espemally amiiswl with the talk of one long fellow, 
witli a groat eurling r(*d mouHtiwdie, and blue eyes, that was half 
a dozen inclios taller than his swarthy little comrades <m the French 
side of the streifcm, and being asked by the Oolouel, saluted him, 
and said that he belongiid t<) the Royal Gravats. 

From his way of saying “lioyal Gmvat/’ Esmond at once 
knew (hat tht^ fellow’s tongue Iiml liist wagged on the lianks of 
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the LifFey, and not the Lone , and the poor Foldier — a deserter 
probably — did not like to venture veiy deej) into Fien<di (jonveim- 
tion, lest his unlucky brogue should peej) out He chose to restm t 
himself to such few expicssions in the Fiench language as he thought 
he had mastered easily , and his attempt at disguisi^ was infinitely 
amusing Mr Esmond whistled Lillibullero, at which Teague's 
eyes began to twinkle, and then flung him a dollai, when the pool 
boy broke out with a “ Gwl hlesa — that is, l)ieii b^nisse votie 
honor," that would infallibly have sent him to the j)rovost-marshal 
had he been on our side of the nvei 

Whilst this x>arley was going on, thiec ofiiceis on horseback, 
on the Fiench side, appear(‘(l at some httle distance, and stopped 
4is if eyeing us, when one of them left the other two, and rode close 
up to us who were by the stream, “ Look, lot>k ^ " says the Koyal 
Or a vat, with gr(*at agitation, ‘‘pas lui, that's he , not him, 1 'autre," 
and pointed to the distant oflieer on a (‘hestnut hoise, with aciuraHS 
sinning in the sun, and over it a hioad blue nband. 

‘‘Pl{*aHe to take Mr. Hamilton's services to my Loi<l Marb 
borough — my Lord Duke," says the gentleman in English , and 
looking to sec that the iwuty weiij not liostilely disposed, ho added, 
With a smile, ^‘Thcie's a friend of yours, gentlemen, yonder, h<» 
bids me to say that ho saw some of yom fact's on the lUh of 
SeptomlHir last yeai.” 

As the gentleman spoke, the oilier two oflioers rotle up, and 
camo quite close. Wo knew at mim who it was It was tint King, 
then tw 0 “an(l“tw(uity ytmrs old, tall an<l slim, with tleep brown 
eyes, that looked melancholy, though hm lijm wore a Kmile. We t(M»k 
off oui hats and saluted him. No man, sure, could sett for tht‘ first 
time, without emotion, the youthful inlu^ritor t>f so imudi fame anti 
misfoitune It seemed to Mr. Esmtmd that tin*. i'rhuM* was not un 
like yt)ung Uastlewood, whoso age and figure he rtJKt'mlihMl. The 
Ohcvaliei do St. Geoigo atjknowledgtHl the salutt', and ltK)kcd at u« 
hard. Even the itllers on our side of the riv(*r st»t up a hurrah. As 
for the Royal (Jravat, he ran to the Prince's stimip, kutdt down 
and kissed his boot, and bawled and lookwl a lumtlrtHl ejaculations 
and blessings. The Princ/C liade the aidc-tlc-ijamp give him a piette 
of money ; and when the party saluting us luwl ridtlen away, Gmvat 
spat upon the pu‘ce of gold by way of Iwmediction, and wwaggt^rtsd 
away, pouching his coin anti twirling his honest (‘arroty moustache. 

The tiffitjcr in whose company Esmond was, the wimc little oairtain 
of nandysidc’s regiment, Mr, Btonie, who luwl prtvposwi the g^lcn 
at Lille, when my Lord Mohun anti Esmond hud their affair, was 
an Irishman too, and as brave a Utile soul as evttr wore a swortl, 
“ Bcdad,” says Roger Sterne, “ that long fellow spoke French so 
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beautiful that I ahoiildu^t have known he wasn’t a till 

he broke out with his hulla-ballooing, and only an lush c<in 
bellow like that” And Rogoi made another iinuaik in his wil<l 
way, m which there was sense as well <xs absuidity* “If that 
young gentleman,” says he, “would but iidc ovei to oui camp, 
instead of Villais’s, toss uj) his hat and say, ‘Here am T, the King, 
who’ll follow ino 'I ’ by the Lord, Esmond, the whole army wouhl 
nse and cany him home again, and Ixnii Villais, and tak(‘ Pans 
by the way.” 

The news of the Pjmc(‘’s visit was all thiough the camp <iuu‘lvly, 
and scores <»f oius went down in ho]>es to six* him Ma,)oi ilamilton, 
whom we ha.d talked with, sent ba(*k by a tiump(‘t sev<*ial silv(‘r 
pieces for officeis with us Mi. Esmond i(‘ceiv{‘d one of th(*H(‘ , and 
that medal, ami a lecomijeiihc not uiu'onnnon amongst Primes, W(‘i(‘ 
the only rewards Ik* (*ver luwl from a Royal pc‘ison whom lie en- 
deavoured not very long aib*!* to serve 

Esmond (putted the army almost lumicdiab^ly afi(‘i this, follow- 
ing his Oeni*ral hoim* ; and, indeed, ])(»mg advistxl to tiaved in the 
fine weatluT and attempt to take no fmthei ]KU't in the <‘ampaign 
But he heard from tin* auny, that of the many who <*rowded to s(x* 
the <?hcvali<T de Ht. (h*org(*, Fiaiik (tistlewood had irnnh* himwdf 
most conspicuous . my Ijord Viscount riding act oss the lit! Ic, stream 
bar(‘h(‘ade(l to wlieie the IVuicit was, and dismounting and knciding 
before him to do him homage. Soim* sa-id that tin* Piim»e ha(l 
acitually kmghbxl him, but my Lord d(»nied that statement, though 
ho m'knowledged the n'st of the story, and said . “ From having 
been out of favour with (torporal Jolin,” as In* (*all(‘d Hukc*, 
“b(*foie, his (irace warmnl liim not to commit tliosi* follies, ami 
smiled on him cordially i*ver after.” 

“And h<» was so Kind to me,” Fmnk writ, “that T thought I 
would put in agiMwl word for Master Hany, but when T mentioned 
your name lie looked as black as thimder, and said he luwl never 
heard of you.” 
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CHAPTER II 

/ GO JfOMF, JKl) HARP ON IIII OIA) SIRIMt 

A FTRH (luittiiit? Moijft and t.lu* nimy, and ni-s h(‘ was waiting foi 
/a a packet at Owtoiid, Ksinond had a Icttci finni Ins 
^ * kinsman (kisilcwnod at Ihuvllcs, intcllmcnu* 

wlnneoj Fiank luwairfit Inin In h<‘ tin* heaici ti> Lomloi^ and which 
caused Oolimcl Esmond no small an\n*ty. 

The youni? Hcapc'^im'c, hcin;< one and twciikv ji'an. old, and 
lM‘ini( anxious to sow ins “wild oh»s/^ as h(‘ wiotc, h,ul manicd 
Madcmoiscllo d(‘ Wcrtliciin, dau^chter ot‘ (*ount »le VV(‘it)icnn, 
Cdiainlunlain to the Empcroi, and havin*; a post in the flouscdnihi 
of the (lovcnioi of the Nethcilands “ /^aV.,” the >ouii.^^ ji;(*ntloiimn 
wrote * “(llotilda is oid(*r than w/c, which peihaps may ]«• ohjeot<*d 
to her • but I am so old a mik that tho makes no ddfereiu'e, 
ami I am deter tmnvd to ndbim. We were nmrriiHl at Hi (ludide, 
by Father Holt. Bhe is h(*urt and soul for tln‘ ijarnl Ami 

here tho cry is Vifle-Roy, wdilch my mother will join /a, ami Tiix 
too. Break this nows to ’em x**»itly . ami ti'll Mr Finch, my a/jfent, 
to press the pcoide for tliidr rents, ami send mo tJie anyhow. 
Olotilda siiiji^s, and fdays on the spinet hinutifnlly. Sh<‘ is a fair 
beauty And if it’s a son, ,\ou shall stand Pm ^ioin<r 

to leave the army, havin^j; had emtf of Hoftlerhu/ , and my Lin'd 
Duke reeoimtmub mo. I shall imss tlie winter hen*; and stop at 
least until Olo’s lym^,Mii I eall her old (Ut^, but iioboily else 
shall BIh‘ is tho ek*v<‘rest woman in all Bruxelh'S : umlerstandiiif 
paintin^^, niusit*, poetry, and perf(»et at cookery <tod pttdilut», I 
bordod witli the Count, that’s bow I <iime to know hi‘r. 'Then* art» 
four Counts Iut brothers. One an Ablniy tbroi* with tin* Prince’s 
amy, Tli<‘y have a lawsuit for <m im>tmncft Jmtum • but are now 
in (t pore tmy* Break tins to mother, who’ll take auythiiiK from 
7/rw. And write, and bid Finch wiit<i amed lately, HosUd do 
TAi^lc Noire, Bruxelles, Flanders.” 

So Frank had married a Hoiuau (Jatliolie huiy, and an heir was 
expoet^Hl, and Mr. JEsinoml was in carry this intelligmic^i his 
mistress at London. ’Twas a <iittieu1t embassy ; and the Colonel 
felt not a little tremor as he neaml the e^ipital 
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He lenched Ins mn Lite, ami sent a messen^^rci to Kensin^r(,ou 
to annonnoc his aiiival and visit the n(i>:t moiiiin^ I’lie nK^sson^^ei 
brought back nows that the Coiiit was at Windsoi, aii<l the iair 
Beatnx absent and eiig<iged m hci duties there Only Esmond’s 
mistress remained in liei house at Kimsiiigton She appeared in 
Court but once in the yeai , Beatiix was quite the mistress and 
ruler of the little inaiisiou, iiivitiiig the company thither, and 
engtiging in every c-onc.eivabie frolic of town pleasure , whilst her 
mother, acting as the young lady’s piotectiess and chler sister, pur- 
sued hoi own path, which was quite modest and secluded 

As soon iis over Esmond was dressed (and he hml been awake 
long Ixdbre tlie town), he took a coach for Konsnigton, and i cached 
it so eiirly that he met his deal mistiess coming home from moining 
prayeis* She earned her piayer-lwiok, never allowing a footman 
to bear it, as everybody (dse did and it was by this simple sign 
Esmond knew what her occujiaiioii ha<l been. He called to the 
coa<5hmaii to stop, and jumped out as hIk^ lookeMl towaids lam. 
Bhe wore her hood as usual, and she turned (pate, ]i,ile when she 
saw him. To feel that kaid little hand near to las heart seemed 
to give ban strength They weu* soon at the dooi of her Lady- 
ship’s house— and witiuii it. 

With a swi‘ct Ha<I smih* she took las hand and kisseil it 

** How ill you have been . how weak you look, my <lear Henry ^ ” 
she said. 

’Tis certain the (Jolomd <hd look like a ghost, exeiqii that ghosts 
do not look vc‘ry hai>py, ’tis said. Esmond always felt so on return 
uig to her afto ahscnce, indeed whenever ho looked m her sweet 
kaid face 

am come l«w*k to be nuiseil by my family,'’ says ho. **11 
Frank had not tak<m care of mo after my wound, very likely I 
shoultl have goiu‘. altogethei.” 

** Poor Frank, good Frank !” says his mothei, ** You’ll always 
be kind to him, my Loid,” she wont on **The poor child novel 
know ho was doing you a wiong,” 

** My Lord ! ” cries out ( lolouel Ksmoml “ What do you mean, 
dear ladyt” 

** 1 am no lady,” says she ; ** 1 am litudiel Esmond, Francis 
Esmond’H widow, my Lord. I cannot bear that title. Would we 
never Jiad taken it from him who has it now But we di<l all in 
our power, Henry ; we did all in our power; and my Lord and X 
--that IK ” 

** Who told you this tale, dearest lady?” asked the (/olouoL 

**lIavo you not had the letter I writ you? I writ to you at 
Mouh dirce.tly I hoard it,” says Lady Esmond. 
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‘^Ancl fioiii again asked Colonel Esmond — and hin 

mistress then told iiim that on her deathbed the Dowager Gonntc'Hs, 
sending for her, had presented hei with this dismal se<;rc*t as a 
legacy. ‘^Twas very inahcions of the Dowager,” Ludy Esmond 
said, “to have had it so long, and to have kejit the truth from 
me ” “ Cousin Rachel,” she said— and Esmond^s mistress could 

not foibcar smiling as she told the story — “ Cousin Ra<;hel,” ones 
the Dowager, “ I have sent for you, as the doctors say T may go 
off any day m this dyscntciy , and to ease my eonscienee of a great 
load that has been on it You always have been a poor creature 
and unfit loi gicat honoiii, and what 1 haves to say won’t, therefoie, 
affect you so much. You must know, (/ousni Rachel, that J have 
left my house, jilate, and furniture, thiee thousaml poumis m money, 
and my diamonds tliat iny late icviucmI Baint and Boveieign, King 
Janies, iiresented me with, to my lionl Viscount Castlewood.” 

“ To my Flank ? ” says Lady Castlcwood “ I was in 
hopes ” 

“To Viscount Ckistlewood, my dear, Viscount Casthtivood and 
Baron Ehiuoiid of Bharidon in tlio Kingdom of Irclaml, Earl and 
Marquis of Esmond under patent of his M^t^sty King .lames the 
Second, conferred uiion my husband the late Manjuis - for I am 
Marchioness of Esmond before (hKl and man.” 

“And have you left iwHir Harry nothing, dear Marchioness 
asks Laxly Castlcwood (she hath told me tlie story completely mum 
with her quiet aich way ; the most charming any woman (wer had : 
and I sot down the narrativ<‘ here at Ic^ngth, ho as to have done 
with it). “And have you 'left poor Harry nothing asks my 
dear Italy : “ for you know, Henry,” nhe says with her HW(M‘t siiuh*, 
“ I useil always to pity Esau- and I think I am on his Hid<‘ 
though papa tried very liurd to <nmvmce me the otlier way ” 

“ Poor Hairy ’ ” says the old lady. “Ho you want sonudihing 
left to poor Harry : he,- he ! (retmh me the drops, eousin), Wtdl, 
then, my dear, since you want poor Harry to have a fortune, you 
muot imdeistand that ever since the year 1091, a we(‘k tifter the 
battle of the Roync, whore the I^rincjo of Oiunge dofi‘at(*d his roytd 
sovereign and father, for which crime ho is now suffering in 
(ugh ! ugh 0, Henry Esmond hath Iwen Marciuis of Plsmoncl ami 
Earl of Oastiewood in tlic United Kingdom, and Baron and Visconnt 
Castlcwood of Hhandon in Ireliwul, and a Banmet and his eldest 
son will Ihi, by courtesy, styled F^arl of CaHtlewcHHl— he 1 he! 
What do you think of that, my dearl ” 

“Qnwious mercy 1 how long have you known this!” erhis the 
other laxly (thinking pcrhajis that the old Maniluoncss was wandering 
m her wits). 
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“My liuHh.md, I)(‘r<)r(‘ lie was t'ormM tod, was a wi(‘kcd wi(‘toIi,” 
th(i Hick sniiioi cimtinu(‘d “Wlioii Ik* was in tlu* Low Oouiituos 
iio S(‘duc(Ml a wiMVoi’s dau*Jit(‘i , and added to bis wickoduoss by 
luaiiyuKj: lioi And thru ho eauK* to tins oouiitiy ^ind inainod mo 
-a pool ^irl a pool iiiiio(*ont yount? tlnn^c - I say,”— “ though 
she was past foity, you know, Hairy, when shii nun nod and as 

for boing innoo<‘nt ” Woll,” sh(‘ wont on, “ [ knew nothing 

of niy Loid’s wiok(‘<ln(‘ss foi thuM* yoais alloi our niarriago, and 
after Iho hunal of our poor little lioy I had it <lone «)Voi again, my 
dear* I hud inysolf marnod by Fatlua Holt in (lastlowood olmiad, 
as soon <is (wvv I lioanl tho oioatuic was dead - and having agi(‘at 
illnoKs thon, aiiaing from anotlioi s.id dis.ipponitinont I hud, tin* 
])ii<‘st (MUM* and told mo that my Loid liada son hoforooui mainagis 
and tluit th(‘ oliihl was at iiuiso in Kngland , and I nmsontod to lot 
tlu* Inut bo brought hoim*, and a (piei*! litth* molaiioholy oluld it 
was wlu‘n it o«imc 

“ Oiu intontiou was to mako a. luiost «>f him aiul ho Wiis lirod 
for tins, until you fiorvmtod him from it, you wiok(‘d woman And 
I had agiiu hopes of giving <in ludr io m.v l^oid, wlum ho was <*alIod 
away upt»u tlio King’s husinoss, and died fighting glouously at tho 
lioyiio ualor. 

“Should I Ik* disappointod I owed >0111 husband no lovi*, niy 
iloar, for Ik* had jiltod mo in tho most soumlalous wa> I thought 
thoro, vvouhl ho tmio io doolaio tho litth* woavol’s son foi tlu* trm* 
h<‘ir. But I was oarruMl olV to piison, whoro your husband was so 
kind to nu* urging all his frioiuls to obtain my r<*loas(*, and using 
all his credit in my favour that I ndontod towards him, (*Hpi*.oially 
as my (lin*ctor couiih(* 1 Io (1 1110 io ho silent ; and tluit it was for tho 
goodid’Hio King’s soivioo Hint tho title of oiii family slum hi eon- 
tmue with your husband the Into Visoount, wlu*r(*h,v hm tidehty 
wouhl ho alw'ays siKuirod to i-lio King And a proof »>f this is, that 
a year lK*foie your huHliands <loatli, wluai ho thought of taking .1 
pluoo imdor the I*iino(* of Orango, Mr. Holt went to him, ami told 
him what tho stato of tho mait^ir was, and obIig(*<l him to raisi* a 
large sum for hm Majimty, and engaged him in tho trm^ oause so 
hoartiily, that we were sun* of hm supinat on any (lay wlK‘n it 
almuhl be eonsidonwl mlvisahlo h> uttuok tho usuttier. Thtm his 
smldeti doatli oame ; and tlK‘re wjis a thought of doolarmg tho truth. 
Hut ’twas determhuHl to be host for tho. King’s service to lot the 
title still go with tho younger bnmoh ; and tliorcfs no Haeritlee a 
(IastI<‘wood w'ouhln’t mako for that cause, my dour. 

“ As for ( lolouel Esmoml, he knew the truth alnuuly.” (“ And 
then, Hany,” my mistress wdd, “ slio bdd me of what hiwl huppeiied 
at my d(*ar husband’s (Imthbed.”) ‘MIe doth nut intend to take 
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the title, thou^(ll it helonj^s to him. But it eaftos my conscience that 
you should know the tiutli, my dear And youi son is lawfully 
Viscount Oastlcwood so lon^^ as his couhin doth not claim the lank.” 

Tins was the suhstaiKii of the Dowai^ci’s Kwehition Dean 
Attcrbuiy had knowledge of it, Lady CJastlewood said, and Esmond 
yeiy well knows how that divine heiiig tlu» (dcigyman for whom 
the late lord had sent on his dt‘athhe<l , and when Lady Oastlewood 
would instantly liavo wiitten to hei son, and <‘(»nv(‘y<‘d the truth to 
him, the Dean’s advice Wiis that a httsi should he 'wnt to Colonel 
Esmond rather, that the matter should he submitted to his decision, 
by which alone tlie lest of the family wiue bound to abide 

“And can my dearest lady doubt what that wull sa.>s the 
Colonel 

“It rests with you, Huny, as the head oi our house” 

“It w^as settled twidve yeais since, by my d(*ai loid’s hedsidi*,” 
says ColoiU'l Esmond “The <‘hil(lien must know nothing of this. 
Flank and Ins hens aftm* him must hear om nain(‘. Tis lim light 
fully 1 have not <‘ven a jiroof of that mainage (»r my failu*i and 
mother, though my poor lord, on lus death he<l, told me that Fathei 
Holt had brought su(‘h a proof to Castlewood. T would not s<H‘k it 
when I was abroad. I went and looked at my ptsir mothei’s grave 
in her convent. What inatt(‘r to her now? No couit irf law on 
earth, uikhi my nuTo wmrd, would (h‘prive my Lord Viseount ami 
set me up, X am heail of the hoiisi*, dear lady ; hut Frank is 
Viscount of Oastlewood still. And mfclu^r than clisturh him, I wouhl 
turn monk, or disajipear in Amerir*a.” 

As ho spoke so to lus di'arest miHtn‘HH, for whom ht‘ would havt‘ 
been willing to give up his life, or to make any saerifiee any <lay, the 
fond (*reatuie flung herself down on her kiUHis hefon^ him, and kissed 
both his hands in an outbre^ik of passionate love and gratitwd(», such 
as could not hut melt his heart, nml make him feel very proud ami 
thankful that Cod had given him the ihiwct t.o show his love for hei, 
and to prove it by some little sa<*nfiee on his own part To 1 k^ able 
to bestow bem^fits or happiness on those one loves w sure the greaU*Ht 
bloming coidbrnul upon a man and whafc wealHi or name, or gratifl* 
cation of ambition or vanityj could compare with iiie pl<*asure 
Esmond now luul of being able to confer some kindness upon his 
and dearest friends ? 

“Dearest saint,” says he * “purest soul, tliat has hud m much 
to sufler, that has blest the poor lonely oridian with such a tn*asure 
of love I ’Tis for me to kneel, not for you ; Tis for me to Im thank’ 
ful that I mil make you happy. Hatli my life any other aim? 
Bloflsed be (jIckI that I can servo you 1 What pleasure, think you, 
could all the world give me (wnnpaml to that?” 
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“Don’t raiKC me,” ahe Raid, m a wild way, to Esmond, who 
would have lifted hci, “ Let me kneel — let me kneel, and — and — 
woiship you.” 

Before such a partial jud^e as Esmond’s deal mistress owned 
heiself to be, any cause which he might plejul Wiis sure to be given 
m his favour , and accordingly he found little difficulty in reiioneilmg 
her to the news whereof he was beaier, of her son’s inainage to a 
foreign lady, Papist though she was. Lady Oastlewood never could 
be biought to think so ill of that religion as other people in England 
thought of it shci held that ouis was undoubtedly a branch of the 
(jatholic Church, but that the Rommi was one of the imuu stmns on 
wliKih, no doubt, many enois had Ikhoi grafted (she was, for a 
woman, extraordinarily widl versed in this contiovcisy, having 
aittiwl, as a girl, as sex*r<daiy to her father, the late Doan, and 
written! many of his sermons, under his dictation) , and if Frank 
had choHini to marry a lady of the Chui<di of South Phirope, as she 
would call the Ivoman communion, there was no need why she 
slioulri not welcomes h(*r as a daughter indaw * and accoidingly she 
wrote to her in* w daughter a very pretty, touching lettiT (as Esmond 
ihouglit, who laul cognisance of it Indore it wmit), m whndi the 
only hint of r(‘[«‘oof was a gentle lemonstrauce that lu‘r sou had not 
writtini to hersidf, t*o ask a fond motluir’s blessing fm that st(‘p 
which he was alnnit taking. “Castlewooil know very well,” so she 
wrot(» to her son, “ that she nev(»r denied him anytlung in her power 
to give, mutdi less would she think of opiiosing a nmrriago that was 
to make his happmess, as Hht‘, iiustiHl, and ke(*p him out of wild 
(!ours(*H, whiidi liml alarmiKl ht*.r a gfwxl deal ' ” and she iK^sought 
him Ui come (pin’kly to Fnglnml, to settle down in hm family house 
of Castlewood (“It is Ins family house,” says she to Colonel Esmond, 
“though only his own housi* by your forbeanmei* ”) and to receive 
the ammipt of her sU'wanlslup during ins ten yiurs’ minority. By 
fine and fnigality, she hud got the estate into a btdtor (*onditioii 
than <sver it hml IwHUi simHi the Parliamentary wars ; and my Lonl 
was now maskr of a pretty, small income, not mieumbcnxl ofilebts, 
jis it hiwl been during hm father’s nmioim tiim*. “ But in saving 
my son’s fortune,” says she, “ 1 f<*ar I hav<^ lost a gn*ai imrt of my 
lulld on him.” And, huleed, this was the case : her f^mlyship’s 
daughter ('.omplainittg that their mother did all for Frank, and 
nothing for her ; mid Fmnk himself kdng dissatisfied at the narrow, 
simple way of his mothi^r’s living at Walcote, where he liad \mm 
brought ujf) more like a {K)or parson’s son than a young nobleman 
that was to make a figure in the world. ’Twim this mistake in his 
early training, very likely, that sot him so calmer upon phnisure when 
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lie h£ul it in his power , nor is he the fiist lad that has been spoii^l 
by the ovei -careful fondness of women No training is so useful 
for children, gxeat or small, as the company of their betters m rank 
or natural parts , in whose society they lose the overweening sense 
of then own importance, which stay-at-home people very commonly 
learn 

But, as a piodigal that^s sending in a schedule of his debts to 
his fiiends, nevci i>uts all down, and, you may be sure, the rogue 
keeps back some immense swingeing bill, that he doesn't dare to 
own; so the poor Frank had a \ery heaw pie(*e of news to bieak 
to his niothei, and which he luulii't the (‘oiiiagt* to intioduce into 
Ills fiist confession Some misgivings Esmond might have, upon 
leceiving Fiank's lettei, and knowing into what hands th<* boy ha<l 
fallen , but whatever tlies(‘ misgivnigs wen‘, h(‘ kei>t tlaun to him- 
self, not caiiiig to tKHibie his mistH*bB with any tears tliat might be 
gioundless 

Howevei, the next mail which came fiom Brux<*lleK, aftiT Frank 
had received his mother's l(‘tt(‘rs th(*re, brought back a joint vmi 
position fiom himself and his wife*, who could spell no b<*ttc*r than 
her young s(*apegnice of a husband, full of expressi<mH of thanks, 
love, and duty to the Dowager ViHcountcss, as my poor lady now 
was styled ; and along with tliis letter (which was r<*ad in a family 
council, namely, the Viscmink'ss, Mistress B<‘afrix, and the writer 
of tins memoir, and which was pronounced to lie vulgar by the 
Maid of Honour, and f(*lt to 1ki so by tin* other tw-o) th(*re came a 
private letter fiir (Jolonel i<lsmon<I fnan ]M>or Fiank, with anothcT 
dismal commission for the (Jolonel to ex(‘eut(N at his best oppor- 
tunity , and this was to annoimec that Frmik had seen fit, “by the 
exhortation of Mr. flolt, the niflii<mc(' of his OJotilda, and tln^ lilt's^ 
mg of Heaven and the saints,” says my Loid d(‘murely, “to (*hange 
his religion, and bo rcceiv(«l into the bosom of that ( Ihureh of which 
his sovereign, many of his family, and the greater part of the 
civilised world, were mcinla^rs.” And his L<irdship added a iMwt- 
sc.npt, of whieii Esmond knew the inspiring g«*nnis v<*ry well, foi it 
had the genuine twang of the Seminary, ancl was <iuite unlike ixjor 
Frank's ordinary style of writing and thinking; in which lu* nuninded 
Colonel Ksmon<l that he too was, by birth, of that Church; and that 
his mother and sister should liave his I/ordship's prayi*r« to the 
saints (an inestimablo lieneflt, truly I) for their (‘onvemion. 

If Esmond had wante<l to keep this secret, ho could not ; for a 
day or two after recjeiving this lettt% a notice from Bruxelles np- 
peariid in the Post-Boy and other prints, annouruung that “a young 
Insh lord, the Viscount 0 stlow d, just oonu^ to ills majority, 
and who Iml served the last eami>aigii» witli great <^redit, as aide^ 
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(IiMjamp to lim Oia<*(» tlio Duke ot‘ Mailboioui^h, had declared for 
the Popish leligion at Bruxelles, and had walked in a pioeessioii 
baiefoot, xvitli a wax-taper m hm hand ” The notorious Mi Holt, 
who had be(‘n employed as a Jaeobite agent dining the List leign, 
and many times pauloiUMl ]jy King Wilhain, had been, the Poht-lloy 
said, the agent of this <*onveision 

Tlic Lady (Justlewood was as much east down by this news as 
Miss Beatiix was indignant at it “So,” says slio, “ Uastlcw()o<l is 
no longer a home foi us, iiiothei. Frank’s foieigu wile will bung 
her contessoi, and tluae will be fiogs for diuma , and all Tusher’s 
and my gnuidfathoi’s sermons aie Hung away uptni my brother. T 
used to t(dl you that you kilhid lihu with the Oateehism, and that 
h{* would turn wi(‘k<‘(l as soon as la* bioke from his mammy’s lead- 
ing stungH. O mother, you would not h(‘heve that the young 
seapegraec was playing you tn<‘ks, and tlrnt sneak of a Tushcr was 
not a lit guide foi him. Oh, those paisons, I hate ’em alP”Rays 
Mistress H(‘atiix, elapfung her hamls togetlior , “y(‘s, \vh(*th(‘r they 
weal (•asHoi’ks and Iniekles, or beards aiul hare teet. There’s a 
hoi rill Timh wr(‘teh wlio mwer misses a Sunday at Oomt, and who 
pays me (‘omphmeiits there, the horrible man, and if you want to 
know what paisons are, y<m should see las ludiaviour, ami h(‘ar him 
talk of hiH own eloth. They’re all ih(‘ same, wh(‘ilu‘r they’ie 
bishops, or honz(‘H, oi Indian fakirs. They try to domin(‘or, and 
they frighten us with kingdom come; and tlioy W(‘ai a sauetilied 
alr 'm publu^, and expeet us to go down on our kiun‘s and ask their 
hhwmg; and they intrigue, and they grasii, and th(‘y haekbite, and 
they slander worse than th(‘ worst eourtuT or the waki'clest old 
woman, I heard this Mi Swift sneering at my Lor<l Duke of 
Mariliorough’s eonrage the oth(*r day. He 1 that T<‘aguo from 
Duhliul )«*eause hm (Inme is not m favour, ilares to say this of 
him; ami he Ha,>s tins that it may get to her Majesty’s <iar, ami 
to coax and wheeclle Mis Masham, They say the Elector of 
Hanover has a (hixen of nnhtiesses in his (iouri at Herreuhausen, 
and if he comes U) he king over us, I wagcT that the bislmps ami 
Mr Bwift, that wants to be one, will eoax and wheedle them. Oh, 
those pnesiH and their grave airs 1 I’m sick of their sfjiuire toes ami 
their rustlmg e 4 iHh<KjkH. 1 shouhl like to go to a country when* 
ih(*r(‘ was not om*, or turn (iimkin*, luid gc‘t rid of ’em ; and f would, 
only th(‘ dniHH is not liee^mung, and I’ve much too prestty a liguni to 
huh* it Haven’t I, cousin T’ nml here she glanewl at her person 
and the looking-glass, which told her rightly that a mori* lK*autiful 
shape ami faee never W(*re seem 

“ I mmlt* that onsliuigUt on the priests,” says Miss Beatrix, 
aft<‘rwur(lH, “in order to divert my poor dear motlu^r’s anguish 
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about Flank. Frank w aB vain as a giil, ooimin. Talk of 
being vain, wliat aie m to youl It was easy to see that 
woman who chose woiihl make a fool of Iain, or the first robe — T 
count a piiest and a woman all the same. We aie always caballing ; 
wo aie not answeiable for the fibs we tell ; we aie always cajoling 
and coaxing, oi threatening ; ami we aie «dways making mischief, 
Colonel Esmond — mark my woid for that, who know the w^orld, 
sir, and have to make my way in it I s(‘e as well as possible Imw 
Franks maiiiage hath heeii manag(‘d I’he Count, oiir papa-m-Iaw, 
18 always away at the coffee-house The <^ount(‘8s, oui mothei, is 
always in the kitchen looking after the dinner The Countess, our 
Histei, IS at the s])inet. When my Loid comes to say ho is going 
on the eamjiaigii, the lov(‘ly (dotilcla bursts into tears, and faints — 
so, he catches her in his arms no, sir, ke(*]> >oui distan(*e, cousin, 
if you pl(‘ase— she cries on his shouklei, and he says, *(> my 
divine, my adoied, my beloved Clotilda, aie you stniy to pait wnth 
meT ‘0 my Framasco,’ says she, ‘0 my JionP' and at tins 
vciy instant mamma and a couple of young bi others, with mous- 
taches and long rapieis, come*, m fnim the kit<‘hen, wdiere they have 
been eating bread and onions Mark my word, you wnll have all 
this woman’s relations at Cnstlewood three months aftfT aho has 
arnved there. The old count and coimt(*bH, and the young counts, 
and all tlio little (‘ountiws her sisters. Counts ’ every one of 
these wiotehes says h(‘ is a count. Quiscaid, that stabbed Mr, 
Harvey, said he was a count ; and 1 believe he was a barber. All 
Frenchmen are barbers Fiddli‘dee ! <lon’t contnwhet me— or else 
dancing-masters, or <*lse prii’sts,” Ami so she lattled on. 

Who was it tauglit ^/oh to dance, Cousin Ileatiix?’' says the 
Coloiuil 

She laughed out the air of a minuet, anti swept a low euits<% 
coming uy) to the receiver with the prettiest little foot in the world 
pointed out. Her mother mne in as she was m this attitude ; my 
Lady had been lu her closet, having taken poor Frank^s convemou 
m a very serious way ; the madcap girl ran up to her mother, put 
her arms round her waist, kissed her, tri<Kl to tnake her dance, and 
said, “ Don’t be silly, you kind little mamma, and <‘ry aliout Frank 
turning l^apist. What a figure he must Iw, witli a white sheet and 
a candle, walking in a procession barefoot 1 ” And she kicked off 
her little HliptKu*s (the wonderffillost little shoes with wonderM tall 
rod heels : Ksmoud lamnceHl u|Mm one as it fell close l>eside him), 
and she put on the drollest little nioue, and marched up and down 
the room holding Esmond’s cane by way of taper. Serious as her 
mood was, lawly OastlowoiKl (*ould not refmiu from laughing ; and 
as for Esmond he looked on with that delight with which the mght 

7 U 
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of this fair creature always iiispiied him never ha<l he seen any 
woman so aich, so Inilliant, and so l)eautifnl 

Having fiiushcHl her march, she ])ut out hei foot for her shppei 
The Colonel knelt down * If you will he Pope I will turn i^ipist,” 
says he , and hei Holiness gave lain giaeions l(‘a\i' to kiss the little 
stockinge<l foot hefoic Ikj juit tlu* slippei on. 

Mammals feet hegau to pat on tlie llooi duiing this opeiation, 
and Beatiix, whose liright (‘V(‘s notliing cseai)(*d, saw that little 
mark of nnpatiem*e. She lan nj) and ein])im*(‘d liei mother, mth 
lier usual my of, “ 0 you silly little mamma youi feet are (pnte 
iiH pietty as mine,” says she. “they are, eousm, though she hides 
Vm , but the slioenuiker will tell you that he mak(‘s for both oil 
the same last.” 

“You are talh‘r than I am, dearest,” inoth(‘r, blushing 

ov(‘r hei whole sweet facie “and and it is your hand, iny de«ir, 
and not your foot he wants you to givo him ; ” and slui said it with 
a hjHtenc laugh, that had moie of tears tluui laughter in it ; laying 
hei hciul on her daughtcT’s fair hh(mld(‘r, and hiding it there. They 
made a V(u*y pretty laeiuni together, and lookcid like a pair of 
sisteiB the swe(‘t simple matron secuning younger than htir years, 
and hei danghtei, il not older, >et somehow, from a eommanding 
mannei and giai‘e which sin* pohsessed above mrmt women, her 
moth(*r’s superior and proieedress. 

“ But oil {’ries my inistiesH, recovering herw^f aftm* this scene, 
and letuniiiig to lier usual sad tone, “*tiH a shame that we shouhl 
laugh and be making merry on a day when wt* ought to bo down on 
our knees and asking pardon.” 

“Asking [sirdonfor whatl” says saury Mrs. Beatrix Imeause 
Frank takes it into his head t<i fast on Piidaysand worship images? 
You know if you had bemi born a Papist, motht»r, a Papist you 
would have rmuained till the <*nd of your days? 'Tin the roligdmi of 
the King and of some of the ls*8t fpiality. For my part, Pm no 
enemy to it, and think Queen Boss was not a i«muy Imtter than 
(iuoott Mary.” 

“ Hush, Beatrix 1 I )o not jc'st with sacired things, and remember 
of what parentage you come,” cries my liiwly. Waifix was ordering 
her ribands, and mljusting her tucker, and |Kirfomiing a dos«‘ii 
provokingly pretty ceremonies !>f‘roro the glims. The girl was no 
liypoerite at least. Hhe never at that time coid<l Ix) brought to 
tinuk hut of the world ami her Ismuty ; and seetn(‘d to have no 
more sense of devotion tiian some imople have of music, that cannot 
distingiusli one air from another. Esmond saw this fault in h(*r, as 
he saw many others -a bml wife would Ik^atrix Esmond make, he 
thought, for any man umler tlio degree of a prince. Hhe was Isim 
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to slimc m gieat aBseiiiWicB, and to adorn palaces, and to command 
everywheie — to conduct an mtii^iic of politics, or to ^^iittcr m a 
(lucen's tiain But to sit at a homely talile, and mend tlie stockin^^s 
of a pool man's chihlrcn ' that was no fitting; duty for hei, or at 
least one that she wouldn’t havt‘ broke hei lu‘ait in trjinp: to do 
She was a ininccHS, though she had scaice a shiliinif to hci toitinu* ; 
and one of hei subjects- the m(»st abjc(*t and d<‘\oted wi(‘t(di, suic, 
that cvei diivelled at a woman’s knees — was this iinhuky ^^(*ntl<unan , 
who bound his i^ood sense, and i(*asoii, uml nid(‘p(mdcne<‘, hand and 
toot, and submitted them to her 

And who does not know how luthlossly woni(‘uwin tyrannise 
wlien they arc let to domiiK’ei ? and who docs not know h<»w useless 
advice is? I could give* good counsel to m,> (Uw'emlauts, but 1 
know they’ll follow then own w'ay, foi all tlunr giamlfatliei’s h(‘imon 
A man gets his own expeiicnc^* aliout women, and will take nobody’s 
hcaisay, noi, inde(‘d, is the >oung fellow woitb a ng that wouhl 
'Tis I that am in love with my misti<‘sH, not my olil giandniothci 
that (jounwds ino ’tis I that have fixed the value* of the thing I 
w'ould hav(*, and know the price i would pay for it. It may Ik* 
worthless to you, but ’tis all my life to im*. Hud ICsmond posHcssed 
the Great Mogul’s crown and all his {liamonds, or all tlie Duke* of 
Mailborough’s money, or all the ingots sunk at Vigo, he woultl 
have given them all for this woman. A fool he was, if you will ; 
Inii so IS a sovereign a fool, that will give half a prinedpahty for a 
httlo crystal ixs big as a pig(*on’H egg, and called a diainond : so is 
a wealthy nobleman a fool, that will face dangCT or death, and 
spend half his life, and all hm tnimiuillify, (*«balhng for a blue 
iiband , so is a Dutch inerchant a fool, that hath k*en known to 
pay ten thousand crowuis for a tulip. There’s some imitieular pna!<‘ 
wo all of us value, and that ev<*ry man of spirit will venlun* his 
life for. With this, it may to acliieve a git‘at reputation for 
learning ; with that, to Im a man of fashion, and the admiration 
of the town ; with another, to consummate a great work of mi or 
poetry, ami go to immortality that way ; and witli another, for a 
(jortam time of his life, the sole object ami aim is a woman. 

Whilst Esmond was under the domination of tliis passion, he 
remembt^rs many a talk he had with his intiinat(*s, who usckI to 
raJly Our Knight of the llueftil Oountenan<'e at Ins devtiion, 
whereof he made no disguist*, to Beatrix ; and it was with r<*|)lies 
Biioh as the above he met his fhonds^ mitire. I am a 

fool,” says ho, *‘and no }K*tter than you; but you are no iHitter 
than I. You have your folly you lakair f<»r ; give mti the elmnty 
of mine. What flatt<*ri(*H do you, Mr. 8t. John, stixip to whis|xir 
in the ears of a qiu^eu’s favourite ? What nights of kboar doth 
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not the JaxiOHt man ni tlie world euduie, ^()lo^«:oln^^ Iim bottle, and 
lus boon eompaiuoiiK, forei»oniK Luis, lu whoso laj) he would like 
to bo yawiniiK, tluat he may piopaio a Bpee(*h lull ol* lies, to cajoh* 
three hundied stupid countiy i,miitleiucu lu the House of Oomimms, 
and lueonppim^ oJiceis of the Ootobtu (dub* What da^n 

will you spend m youi jolting chaiiot” (Mi. Esmond otten lode 
to Windsiu, and esp<‘(5ially, of later <iays, with tlie Be(*retaiv). 
“ What houiH will you pass <ai your u<>nty lent and liow humbly 
will you kneed down to piesent a desjiateh- you, the pioudest man 
m tlio Wiirld, that lias not knelt l<i Hod sni(‘e you W(‘re a hoy, an<I 
m that posture whisi>er, llattei, adore almost, a stupid woman, 
that’s oltiui boozy with too much uu‘at and drink, when Mr. 
Beerctary ^o<‘s for his audiem^e * Jf my puisuit is vanity, sun* 
yours is too” And tlum the Beer(‘tary would iiy out iii such a 
neli flow of elo{|ueuee as ibis pen eaiinot pridi^nd to it‘eall , udvo 
catni^j; his seheme of ambition, slmwiiiK tin* ^^reat »^ood he would 
do for his country when he w«m the undisputed elu(‘f of it , backim^ 
hm opinion with a score of pat wmbmees from (Imsk ami Roman 
auUioritieH (of which kind of I<‘auiim< he made ratlu^rau ostentatious 
display), and H(*ornfully vauntiuj^ the very arts and meammsHeH by 
which fools were to be made to follow him, opponents t,(> 1 ki biibisl 
or Hilene(‘d, doiihteis <*im verted, and enemies overawed, 

“I am 1 hoxeiies,” says Esmond, lau^^hm^t “that is taken up 
for a ride in Al<‘mu<l(n’*H <diariot. I have no desire to vanquish 
iXiriuH or to tame Bueiqihalus, I do not want wlmt you want, a 
^reat name or a hi^h place: to have them wouhl brinif me no 
pleasure. But my mod<‘iation is tasti*, not virtue ; and f know 
that what t <lo want is as \am jis that which you after. Do 
not Ktud^e nui my vanity, if I allow yours ; or ratlu»r, let us laugh 
at both imlitrerently, and at ourHcIves, and at each other.” 

ff youi charmer holds out,” says Ht. John, **at this mte she 
may keep you twenty yt^ars Inwegiug her, and surrender by tln^ 
tinrn you aro Hcventy, and she w old eiuaiKh U> Imi a gnuidmother. 
r do not Hay the pursuit of a particular woman is not m pleasant 
a pastime as any other kind <jf hmiimg,” he added ; “only, for my 
part, I find tlm game won’t run long emmgh. They knock under 
too soon « that’s the fault f And with ’em.” 

“ The gimm which you pursue is in the haldt of being caught, 
and UH(‘d to being pulled down,” says Mr. Esmond. 

“But DuUiinea del ToIioho is jauirh^, eh?” sfiys tiu* other. 
“ Well, honest Harry, go and aftw‘k windmilla fKirhaps thou art. 
not more imul than other ptHipbN” Bt. John addiKl, with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER ITT 

A PAPPR OUT OF THE SPHCIATOP^* 

D oth uny ymng ^'ontlomaii of iny i^nM^cnv, who inny r^ad 
his o]<l jL^iundfaihoi H papeiH, chniict* to h(* picstaiily ssilhani" 
iiikIci t.h(‘ p.isHioii of LovcT Tlioic* i.h a hmiiiliaiin^^ (iiro, 
hut oii(‘ tlaii m oasv and almoKt Hpoodk for thw malady —\viii<*h ih, 
to tiy ail ahbi Ehiiiond wont away fi<im \m inida<*ss and was 
(‘UM‘d a. halhdozon tiiiass , In* aaiin* liark to hor sido, and instantly 
(i'll ill aKain of tin* favor. He vowed that ho could leave her and 
think no inoio of hei, and ho he could ]uet1.y \v(*ll, at. leawi, HUccei'd 
in <iin*nm;; thatra^e aud lan<j;in^' he had whenevt'r he was with hci , 
but an Hoon an ho returned he was an hail an ev<*r again. Tnily a 
ludiorouB and jutiabh* object, at leant exhaiwiing eveiybody’H pity 
but luH dearent iniHtreHH’H, Lady (jaHtlewocKl’H, in wdio«<* toinler 
biejiHt In* reposed all hm ilreary eoiifeKsionK, and who ne*v(*r tired 
of healing him and pleading foi lain. 

Scnueturios Esmond would think there wa« hope Th(»n again 
ho wnmld be ])lagu<wl with <IoHpair, at wnne impcrtinein'i* oi cisfuetry 
of his mistress. For clajs they would Ih* like brotbei and sistei, t»t 
the dearest friends -hUg, wimple, fond, and channiiig he, happy 
Ixjyond nu'asuro at her goo<l Inslmviour. But this woidd all vanish 
on a sudden Either he W'ould be tof> pressing, and hint Ins love, 
when she would rebuff him instantly, and give his vanity a box on 
the eai j oi he would be je4ilouH, and with perfe^et good r(*aHon, of 
some new admirm that had sprung up, or some rich young gentle 
man newly anived in the town, that this ineorrigible lint would wd 
her nets and baits to draw in. If Esmond rnnonstm t(*d, the little 
rebel woidd say, “ Who ur<s you? I shall go my own way, mrmln 
and that way is towunls a hushiind, and 1 don’t want on the 
way. I am foi your lH*tterH, (Jolouel, for your lK*ttt*rs: do you 
hear that? You might do if you had an estate and were yoimgt^r: 
only oight years older than 1, you say I pish, y«m aro a hundred 
years older. You are an old, old (slraveturs, and I should make 
you miserable, that wcmld be the only comfort I slamld have in 
manying you. But you have not money enough to keep a eat 
decently atter you have paid youi* man Ms Wages, and your land- 
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Iddy li«i l>ill \h) you ilinik I am pjoinjL? to Jivo in a lodniii'^, uud 
till n tlio n lilt t-oii on a Htnn;^ whilst your lionom the liahy ? 

Fiddl(‘sti(*k, and wliy <lid you not ^^ot this nonsense knock<‘(l out of 
your h(*nd when you weie in the wais? You aic eomo haek moie 
dismal and dri'ary than (*ver. You and iiiamma aie fit foi eadi 
otlici. You mn;ht he Hailiy and Joan, and ]>lay (Tilihage to the 
end of your lives ’’ 

At least you own to youi woidlineBs, my ])ooi Tux,” says hci 
mothc‘ 1 , 

“ Woildliness f O my pietty lady ’ Do you think that I am 
aehihl in tiu‘ nursery, and to he fn»;hiem‘d by ilojuey? Woildlmess, 
to Ik* sure , and piay, madam, wheic* m the haim of wmhjn«; to he 
eomfoi table? Whc‘n you an* ^^oiie, you d(*at(‘st ohl woman, or wlieu 
I am tired of you ami have lun awav from you, ^^heu‘ sliall 1 <^o'^ 
Hindi i I'o ami he, head muse my Popish sistei in law, lake the 
ehildiim their physie, and whip ^sn, and put ’mn to bed when th(‘y 
an* nauj^hty? Hiiall f he (\'iHth‘\vo(Krs ujipi*! s(‘rvant, and perhajis 
marry Tom Tusher! J/en*/ ' f have hi'en lon;^ eiioiiji^di Frank’s 
hiimhle seivaut. Why am I not a miin? I luvi* tim times his 

hiams, ami had I woiu the well, don’t ht >our Faidyship he 

fiij^Iitoned had T woin a swonl «ind periw'i^ instead of this imuitle 
ami eommodt^ to whidi nature has eondt*mm‘d me -(thoimh ’tis 

a pntty Ktutr, too (lousiu Esmond* you will ^^^o to the Exelmii.t!:(* 

to morrow, and ^^:(‘t the <»xnet eount.(*rpurt of Uiis riband, sir , <lo 
you hear?) 1 wouM have nuule om imiue talked about. Ho w’ould 
(Haveairs here have mmh* something out of our name if In* had 
n*preHeiitt*d it My Lord Draveairs w'onld have* done V(*ry W(‘1L 
Yes, you havi* a very pretty way, ami would have madc^ a very 
desamt, gmvi*, speaker” And hen* she began to iiuitaUt l^mmurs 
way of earrying lumHelf and spenknig to his time, and so ludicrously 
that liis mistresH hurst out aluuglimg, and <*ven he himself could see 
tlmro was sormj likime,sH in tla* fantasthad maheious umcaturc. 

**y(‘s,” says sh(^, “f solemnly vow, own, and confess, that 
1 want a gooil hushand. WIktc’s the harm of one? My face is 
my fortune. Who’ll eoua* ? buy, buy, buy ! I (taunot toil, neitlu*r 
ean I spin, but I can play twenty-tlim* ganu’s on the eards. I 
eau <laiu*.e the last tlaiiei*, I ean hunt the stag, and i think I could 
shoot flying, r ean talk as wiekisl as any woman of my yi'iirs, and 
know enough stories to amuse a sulky Imsband for at least one thou- 
sand ami one nights* T liave a pn*tty tasU* for dn^ss, (linimaids, 
gamliliiig, ami old dhina. I love sugar-phuns, Malines laei* (that 
you laought me, cousin, is very pretty), tiie op(*ra, ami everything 
tliat is UHi‘h‘Hs and costly, 1 have got a monkiy and a HUk^ black 
boy«-.Pompcy, sir, go and give a dish of eliocolate Oolouel 
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Graveairs — and a paiiot au<l a spaniel, and I must have a husband 
Oupid, you heai ” 

“ Irs, inib&is ’ ” says Toinpey, a little gunning negio Lord Peiei- 
borow gave hei, with a ]>iid of paiadise lu his tuibant, and a collar 
with Ills niisticss^ name on it. 

“Isb, missis’” wiys Beatxix, nnitatiiig the child “And if 
husband not come, Pompey must go f(‘t<di one ” 

And Pompey went away gunning with his chocolate tray as 
Miss Bcatnx laii up to her niothei and ended her sally of miscliief 
in her common way, with a kiss— no wonder that upon paying such 
a penalty her fond judge paidoned hei. 

When Ml. Esmond (*ainc homi*, his health was still shatteied; 
and ho took a lodging n(‘ai t(» Ins inistnssseh, at Kensingiou, glad 
enough to ho sci V(‘d liy tlnun, and to K(‘e them day after <lay H(‘ was 
onatiled to s<‘e a little eoinpaiiy- and of the sort he. liked ]K‘ht Mr 
Steele and Mr. Addison botli <lid him the honour to visit him , and 
(hank many a glass of g<»o(i (‘laret at his lodging, whilst then 
entertainei, through his wound, was kept to diet drink and gruel. 
These gentlmnen ^vele Wings, and gieut admirers of my Fjord Duke 
of Marlboiough , and Esmond was entirely of the othei party. But 
their different views of politics did not prevent the gentlemen from 
agreeing in private, nor fiom allowing, on one evening when 
Esmond’s kind old patron, LieutenanMicuieral Webb, with a stick 
and a crutch, hobbled up to the ColonoFs lodging (which was 
piettily situate at Kmghtshridgc, Imtwcen Ijomlon and Kensington, 
and looking over the Gardens), that the Lieutenant (hiiUTal was a 
noble and gallant soldier— ami even that he had k’eri hardly used 
in the Wynendaol affair He t(K>k his revenge m tidk, that must 
be confessed , and if Mr. Addison had had a mmd to writes a poem 
about Wynendael, he might have heard from the commander’s own 
lips the story a humlreHl times over. 

Mr. Esmond, forcjcd to be quiet, betook himself to lii(*iature 
fora relaxation, and composed his comedy, wheieof the prompter’s 
copy lieth lu my walnut escritoire, mailed up and docketed, “ The 
Paithful Fool, a Ooiuedy, m it was performed by h(*r Majesty’s 
Servants.” ’Twas a very sentimental piece ; and Mr. Bteudo, who 
had more of that kind of sontiment than Mr. Addison, axhuired it, 
whilst the otlier lather sneered at the ptTforrnanc/O 5 though he 
owned that, luire and there, it eonttdnfid some pretty stroke. He 
was bringing out his own play of “ (Jato ” at the times, tlu^ blaise of 
which quite extinguished Esmoml’s farthing ciwidle ; and his name 
was never put to the puicc, which was printed as by a Person of 
Quality. Only nine copies were sold, though Mr. Dennis, the great 
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critic, praised it, and «aid ’twas a woik of gn^at naait ; and Colonel 
Esmond had the whole iiuiiushiou hunied one d<iy in a la^^e, hy Jack 
Lockwood, his man 

All this conuMly was fall (»f bitiei satinc htiokes aj^Minst a eerUni 
young lady The plot of th(* jneec* was <|uite a new one A young 
woman was lepKJscnted with a gicat imnihei t»f wutors, sedeetmg 
a pert fnhhlo of a peer, in place (d the heio (hut ill aided, 1 think, 
hy Mi Wilks, tlie Faithful Fool), who ]>eihiHte<l in admiring lun. 
In the fifth a<*t, Tciamnita wan made to disco\(U‘ the ments of 
Eugenio (the F P.), and to feel apaitiaiity foi liim too late ; for he 
announced that he had bestowed his hand and estate upon iiosana, 
a country lass, endowed with every viitue. Dui it must be owriecl 
that the audnaiee yawn(‘d thiougli the play; and that it ])enshed 
on the third night, with only halfado;5(‘n luasoim to lH*hold its 
agonies. Esmond and hn two mistr(*SHes eauu* to th<‘ fiist night, and 
Miss Beatrix fell asleep, whilst hei motluT, who lia<l not been to 
a })lay since King James the Se(‘oiid’s time, thought tin* piece, though 
not brilliant, bad a v(‘ry pretty moral. 

Mr. Esmond dabbl(*<I in letter's, and wrote a deal of prose and 
verse at this time of leisure When (iihpl(‘ased with the (»ondnet 
Ilf Miss Bcatri\, he would <'ompoH(‘ a satiie, in whi<*h he r{‘hcvi‘d his 
mind. When smarting umicr the faithhHsmss of women, he dashed 
ofl a copy of version, in which he held the whole mx up to seorn. 
One day, in one of these moods, he made a little joke, in whieh 
(Hweanng him to secreev) lie got his friend Du'k Steele to help him , 
awl, composing a papi'r, In* had it printed exac,tly likt* Hteelc^s 
paper, and by Ids printer, ami laid on his nnstress’ breakfast-tablc 
the following 

*SSi»K{Tvrom 

“No. 341. “ April I, 1711 

Mutato nomiu<‘ do to Palmla imrratur,- -Hohaois. 

Thyi»«It' the moral of th« Pal do CuRfcc^l 

“Jwastn is known as a woman of learning and fashion, and 
as one of tlm most amiable piawms of tins court and (’ountry. Hhe 
is at borne two morningh of the wec*k, and all the wits and a few 
of the beaiiti(‘H of London flock to luir nsscanbln^ When slu^ goes 
abroad to Tunbndgo or the Bath, a retinm* of iwlorem rlchis tlie 
journey with her; and iHisitles the Loudon beaux, she has a crowd 
of miunrcrH at the Wells, the polite amongHt the natives of Bussex 
and Bonuwset pressing round her tea tables, and Iwung anxious for 
a nod fnim li(‘r (dmir. Joi^UHlrfi’s tM*(|unuitunce is thus very numerous. 
Indeed, *fciH one smart WTitePs work to keep her visiting kiok - 
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a Rtroiig footman (mgaged to cairv it, mid it roqune a 

imicli Btiongei head even than Jorimta’a own torememliei tlie iiainoH 
of all liei d(‘ai fi lends 

“Either at Epsom Wells oi Tnnlmdge (foi of this important 
inattei Jocasta cannot ]>e ceitam) it was liei Ladysliiji's fortune 
to bceoino acquainted wuth ajoung gontlcinaii, wdios(‘ convoisation 
was so spiiglitly, and manneis ainiahic, that she inntcd the agree- 
ahle young spaik to visit Im if ever he came to London, wheie 
lier house in Siiring Gaideii should lx* ojien to him. (Jhaiinnig as 
he was, and without any nriiinei of doubt a })ie tty fellow, Joisasta hath 
such a legmient of the like <*ontinually maiching lound hei standaid, 
that ^tis no W’ondei her attention is disti acted amongst tln^ni And 
so, though this gentlonian made a (onsKl<‘rahh‘ irn]uehsion upon h(‘i, 
and toiK'hcd liei heail ioi at least thieisuid-tweiily iniuutcs, it 
must be owmed that she has foigotten his n.uue fie is a daik 
man, and may be (‘ight-and twenty yeais old His diess is soIk'j, 
though of iich maidials. ile has a mole on his foiehe<id (tvei Ins 
left eye, has a blue riband to Ins cane and swoid, ami weais his 
own hair. 

“ Joensto was much flattered f>y behohling hc*i admiier (fot tliat 
everybody admires who se(‘H lier is a point w’hieli she n(W(‘r can for 
a moment doubt) in the next pew to her at Bt James’s (Ihnreh 
last Sunday ; and the manner in which he appeared to go slecqi 
during the sernn»n«-4hough tiom under his ftiiiged eyelids it was 
evident he was (‘usimg glamu's of respectful rapture tow^urds Jo('asU 
—deeply moved and interesUxl her. On coming out of church he 
found his way to her chair, and made her an elegant bow as slie 
stepped into it. She saw him at Oourt aftei wards, when* ho earned 
himself with a most distinguislied air, though none of her neepuunt- 
anccs knew his name ; and the next night he wm at the play, wheie 
her Ladyship was pleased to nisknowkxlge him from tluj sulc-box. 

“During the whole of the comedy she rmtoi her brains so to 
mmixxbos his name that she did not bear a word of the ]mm : and 
having the hajjpiness to nuiot him once mon* in the lobby of the 
playhouse, she wmit up to him in a flutter, and brnh* him nmimidMir 
that she k(‘pt two mglibs in the week, and that she longed to sec 
him at Bpring Gartleu, 

“ JIo apiH‘ared on Tuesday, in a rich suit, showing a very fine 
taste both in tlm tailor mid wearer ; and thougli a knot of us were 
gathered round the (banning tlomsia, follows wh(» pretemhxl to 
know every facn upon the town, not one could t(‘Il tin* geutlemaids 
naitio in reply to JocusWh <»ager inqtiines, flung to the right ami 
loft of her m he advanc(‘d up the room with a bow tlmt would 
become a duke. 
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“ Jonawtii ackuowlodi^^Ml this salute with one of those smiles and 
(MirtK(‘ys of which tliai lady hath the secret She tuitseys with a 
liii^uivshm^' ail, as if to say, ^You aie come at last I have heoii 
piiimg for you ’ and then she finishes liei victim with a kdliii^^ 
look, which dedal es' ‘0 X^hilainloi » I have no eyes Imt for you ' 
Oanulla hath as pjood a cuitsey iieihaps, and Thalestns much such 
another look, hut the ^dance and the curtsey to"(‘ther belong to 
Jocasta of all the Eiigh>s]i beauties alone 

“ ‘ Welcome to London, sir,’ sa.\K she. ‘ One can sc'c you aic 
fiom the (ioimtry hy youi looks’ She would have said ‘Epsom,’ 
or ‘Tunhiidgi*,’ had she. nmiemberiHl lightly at which jdaee she had 
met the stranger, but, alas * she had foi gotten 

“The gentleman said, ‘he had been in town but tliie(‘ days; 
and on(‘. (»f hm re<iKonH lor coming hitliei was to have the honour 
of paying liis court to Jo(*asta ’ 

“She said, ‘the watois had agn‘ed with lier hut iiidifleiently.’ 

“‘Tlio wateas weie foi the sn L,’ tlie gentlemau said* ‘the 
young and beautiful e-anui Imt to make tlumi sjiaikhj. And as the 
clergyman n‘ad the servKJe on Sunday,’ In* u<I(i(‘d, ‘youi Ladysliip 
lemmded me of the ang(‘l that visited tlie pool ’ A murmur of 
appiobatnm halutc‘d this sally. Mamlio, who h a wit when he is 
not at <‘aids, was m wieh a lago that he revoke.d when he hennl it. 

Joi‘ast4i was an ang(‘l visiting the waters , but at whieh of the 
nethoHdas'^ She wiw puzded more and mme; and, us hi‘r way 
always is, looked the more innoeeut and siniplt*, the more artful 
her iutsmtions were. 

“‘We mm (liseoursing,’ says she, ‘about spidling of nariujs 
ami words wlnm you came. Why should wo say gookl and write 
gold, and eall ehina elmynoy, and Oavendish ( taudish, ami ( Ihob 
nmndeloy Dimmley t If we. call Pultoney INiltiuy, why shouldn’t 
wti (sail i:w>ultry pultry and — ’ 

“ ‘ Such an onchantrc‘ss as your Ladyship,’ Hays he, ‘ is mistress 
of all sorts of spells.’ Rut this was i)r. Swift’s pun, and we all 
knew it. 

“‘Ami— and how do you spell your namer says she, coming 
to tlu? point at length ; for this sprightly conversation had hutkd 
mu(‘h longer tliau Is h(‘re set down, and betm ruirned on thiough at 
hiast thnic dishes of tea 

“ ‘ Oh, imulam,’ says he, ‘ / spell mi/ with tM t/.’ And 
laying down his disli, my grmtleman made anotlier elegant Isiw, and 
was gon(» in a moment. 

“Jocasta hath hml no shuip sinee this mortifleation, and the 
stranger’s disuppcaraucc. If buIkiHi in anything she is sure to 
lose her healtli and tom|HU’ , ami wc*., her servants, suffer, as usual, 
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dining the ungiy fits of oiu Queen Can you help us, Mr Bpeetatoi, 
who know eveiything, to i(‘ad tins luldlo foi her, and set <it lest 
all our minds'? We find in hei list, Mi Jji^ity, Mi Smith, Mi. 
Pike, Ml. Tyler — who may he Mi Beitu*, Mi Smyth, Mi. Pyke, 
Ml Tilei, for what we know She hath turned away the elerk 
of her visiting-book, a ])oor fellow with a gieat family of eluldrcm. 
Read me this riddle, good Mi. Shortface, tind olilige yf)ui adiuiicr 
— GJdii»us ” 


“THB TuUM!‘hT (‘oi-l'Kfc-lIOUSfc, WlIITBHALU 

‘‘Mit Sm^TATon, — I am a gentleman lait little ae<iuamt(‘<I 
with the town, though I have had a uni\(*rHily ediK'ation, and 
liasHcd some years seiviiig my eountry abroad, wh(‘ie my naim* is 
better known than m tin* <’olle(‘-hous<^s and St Jam<'sV 

“Two yeais Hiii(*e nry unele died, leaving me a i»ietiv est<it<‘ in 
th(‘ (‘ounty ot Kent, and being at Tunhiidge Wc'Ils last summer, 
after my mouimng ivus ovei, ami ou the look-out, if ti'iith must 
told, foi some yt>mig la<ly wlio ■would shai(‘ with me th(‘ solitmh* 
of luy great Kentish lionse, and k‘ kind t(» my tenantry (foi \\hoin 
a woman ean do a great deal more good than the lH‘strint<‘ntiom‘d 
man earn), I was greatly fuseinat(‘d by a young lady of fjoudon, who 
was the toast of all the* eoinjiany at the Wells Every om* knows 
Saecharisaa^s beauty , and I think, Mr. Speetator, no one b(»tter 
than herself. 

“ My table book nifoniis me that I daneed no Icsss than seven 
and -twenty sets with her at th(‘ AsKimibly, I tr(*att‘d her to the 
fiddles twice I was admit.t(*d on sevmal days to her hslging, and 
V(‘( eived by her with a gr<‘at deal of distimdacm, and, for a tinu‘, 
WiiB entiiely her slave. It was only when I found, from eommon 
tidk of the (jompany at the Wells, and from narrowly wutelnng on<*, 
who I oneo thought of asking the most sacr(‘(l question a man <‘an 
]mt to a woman, that I became awani how unfit she was to Ix^ a 
country gentleman’s wife; and that this fair i.reature was but a 
iioaitloss worldly jilt, jdaying with aflbctions that she nevei mt*aut 
to return, and, indeed, nuiapablo of rctunung them, a<hmra- 
tion such women want, not love that tmicli(‘S th{‘m ; and I mn con- 
ceive, in her old age, no more wrotcdied crf*4iture than this lady will 
bo, when her beauty hath d(‘sertcsd her, wlum her admirer’s have left 
her, and she hath neither friendship nor religion to console h<‘n 

“Business codling mo to Ijondon, I went to Ht. James’s (Jhim‘h 
last Sunday, and then^ opinmite me sat my beauty of the Wells. 
Her Ix^haviour during the whole service was so pert, languishing, 
and absurd ; she fluted her fan, and ogled and eyed me in a manner 
ao iudoeent, that I was obliged to shut my eyes, so as actually not 
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to «tM‘ h<‘i, and wlienovci I o}u‘nod th<‘in Ixdiold Iioih (and v<‘ry 
bn^lil. thoy iiu*) ^till stuiuii' at me I fell in with liei attmvaidH 
at (Joint, and at the |)Li,\diouw‘ , aial li(‘U‘ uotliiiiji? would Kalnsly 
li(M hut nIio must (‘Ihow iliiou^h the eiovvd and speak to me, and 
invite me to the asMurihly, whudi she, holds at h<*i house, not very 
lai fioin (Jli-r-n*; (Ji-nss 

*‘Ilaviiuc maile liei a piomise to attend, of {‘ours<‘ I kept my 
pioniiso , and found tin* youn'4; widow in th(‘ midst of a half-do/en 
<»r eard-tahles, and a eiowd of wits and aflnur(‘rs I made th(‘ heat 
how I eould, and advane«‘d tosvaids hei , and saw' hy a pinmliar 
jMizzled look 111 her laee, thou;j;h she tiled to hide hei p(‘iplexity, 
that she had foi udimi even m> name, 

Ilei talk, arttul a. it wa^, eonvineed in(‘ that I had 
an',(ht She tuiiieti (he efmvm safion mo 4 lidieulonsly upon the 
«pelhn'-c nnnie.^ ,nid woids, and I H‘phed with as ndieulons 
fulsoiih* eoinpliments ai I eould pa\ hei *, iinleed, one in whieh 1 
eonipaietl liei to an aine'l Urtitnii^ the sn k widls, wmit a little to<» 
fat ; nor sliould I have emplo\ed it, hut that the allusion eanie 
from the Seeond Le-iMin lad Sunday, whieh we both had heard, 
and I was presHisl to an^ver her. 

“Then she eanie to (la* question, whieh I kmwv was awaitin^^ 
me, and a iked how I «/e// my mime 1 ‘Madam,’ sa,\s I, iuinin^ 
on my lusd, ‘I Hpell it with a /// And ro I left her, wondenn;,^ 
at the Ii^^lit h<‘artf*flne VI of the town people, who loi^mt and make 
friends so easily, and re/olved to look elHewherc hir a partner for 
your ('imataiit reader (Jymon WynDovTu.’’ 

“You know my real name, Mr. Speetator, in wdiich them is 
nosueh letter as /iftjMon, But if the Indy, whom f have ml hs I 
Siu'clnirissu, wondeis tiiat 1 appear no more at the t(‘a-tahlm, elm 
IS hereby requs'tfullv iuformeil the reuHon //.” 

The above is a parable, wherc’of tin* wrltm* will now expound 
the mennuttK* Joi’asta wms no other than Mih.s Kwnoml, Maid of 
Ihmonr to her Maje,aty. She had told Mr. hJarnond this little 
story of Imvinji? nu‘t a ^'eiiMmuau somewliere, and for^ettiu^i; Ida 
name, when the J4entleniau, with im sueh mulieiouH nitontionH m 
those of “tJymon” m tlm above fable, made the aimwer simply as 
above; and wm all luuji^died to think how little Mistress Jo(»aslu 
Beatrix hml protel by her artiliee and precautions. 

As Ibr Oymmi ho was intended to represent youra and her ver,\ 
liumhlt? servant, tlm writer of the ai«ilo^iie and of this Ht.ory, whhdi 
we had printed on ^S/ftriator pa|K*r at Mr. Htisde^s ot!i(*e, exactly 
as those famous jonrualH were printed, and which was laid on the 
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table at breakfast m i)lace of tlio i(»al newspaper. Misti ess Jocasta, 
who had plenty of wit, could not live without hci Sj^eefnfo?* to her 
tea , and this sham H2iectator %vas intended to (‘onvey to the yoiin<j: 
woman that she herself was a flirt, and that Cynion was a geiiile- 
inan of honour and icsolution, seeing all hei faults, and deteinimed 
to bleak the chains on<‘e ami for evt*! 

Foi though enough h.iih been sai<l about this love business 
alieady — enough, at least, to prove to the wiitei’s hens what a 
silly fond fool then old giandfathei was, wlio w^ould like them to 
consider him as a veiy wuse old i^enilmnan , yet. not near all has 
been told concerning tins inattei, wlindi, if it wf‘ie allowed to take 
111 Esmond’s journal the s]iaco it oceujjied in lim time, w^ould weaiy 
his kinsmen and women of a hundred yeais’ time heyoiid all (‘luhir- 
ance , and form such a diaiy of folly and diivellnig, laplures ami 
lago, as no man of ordinaiy vanity wunild like to leave Udiiml linn 

The tiuth IS, that, whethei she laughed at Inm or eneouiagisl 
him , whothci she smiled oi was eold, ami turned hei smiles on 
aiiothei , woi idly and ambitious as he knew her to he, haid ami 
careless, as she seemed to gi’ow with hm* Court lif'^*, and u iiumln*d 
lulimrers that came to her and left her ; Esmond, do what he W'mild, 
never could get Beatrix out of hm mind ; thought of her eonstantly 
at homo or away. Tt he road his name m a or oscajaul the 

shot of a cannon-ball or a great(‘r ilanger m the (umpuigu, as has 
happened to him mon‘ than oiiee, tlic instmit thought aftei the 
honour achieved or the danger avoided, was, “What will say 
of itl” “Will this distiiKitiou or the idea of this peiil elate hei 
or touch her, so as to lie hotter inclined towniils mcr’ could 
no more help this passionate fidelity of tcuniier than lie could ludp 
the eyes he saw with- one or the other seiwed a part of his natun‘ ; 
ami knowing every one of her faults as well as the kecuiest of her 
detractors, and the folly of an attachment to sueh a woman, of 
which the fiuitioii could never bring lum lmppim*Ms for akivt* a 
weok, there was yet a cliann about this Circe from which tin* poor 
<leluded gentleman could not free himsedf ; and for a imudi long(*r 
period than Ulysses (another mwldle-agcd ofHe(‘r, who had tnivelled 
much, and been in the foreign wars), Esmond felt himself enthrallcHl 
and besotted by tlui wiles of this cnchantroHs. Quit her! He 
could no more (iuit her, as the Cymon of this story was made to 
quit his false one, than ho could lose his constaouBnoss of yesterday. 
Bho had but to raise her fmger, and lie would <*(uno back from over 
so far; she had but to say I have diseardt^d sueh and sueh an 
adorer, and the poor infatiuitod wretch would bo sure to eomo and 
r^(kr about her mother’s houstv willing to lie put on the ranks of 
suitors, though he knew he might bo oast ofi the next week. If he 
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were like UlywRCs in hm folly, at least she was m so fai like Penelope 
that she had a erowd of suitors, and undid day aftca day and night 
after night the handiwork of fascination and the web of cocpietiy 
with which she was wont to allure and enteiiaiu thonu 

Part of her cociuetry may hav'o come fioin lua positum abiiut 
the (Jourt, when* the lM‘auiifiiI Maul of Honour was tin* light alnnit 
which a thousand kuiux: (Mine and llutteied , whmc she was sure to 
have a ling of admirers xoiind her, cr(»%iling to listen to her rcpait(‘,08 
as inu<‘h as to iidmiic h<‘r beauty , and where she siMike and listened 
to much fieo talk, sut*h as one never would have thought tlie lips or 
eaisoflbuhel (lastlewood’s daughter would have uttered or heard* 
Wlien in waiting at Windsor oi Hampton, the Court ladies and 
geutlemon would be making iidiug parties tijgether, Mrs, Beatrix 
m a horsenuufs coat and hat, the foremost after the staghounds and 
ov(*.r the park feiu-es, a crowd of young fellows at her heels. If the 
English {‘ouutry ladies at this time w(jre the most pure and mwlest 
of any hxdies m the world -the English town and Court ladwHi per 
mitel tlunnselves woids and behaviour that were neithctr nuKlest 
nor pure , and (5lamu*d, somti (»f them, a frcunlom winch thos«‘ who 
love that sex most would never wish to giant th<nn. The gmitl(«umi 
of my family that follow after me (for I don’t encoumge the Imhes 
to pursue any such studies) may read m th(^ works of Mr. Congreve, 
and Dr. Swift and others, wluit was th<‘ <}ouvei*Hatiou and what the 
habits of our time. 

The most Imautiful woman in England hi 17PJ, when Esmond 
Hitunusl to this country, a lady of high birth, and though of no 
fortune to ki sure, with a thousmid fasciuatious of wit and manners, 
Iktatrk Esmond was now six-and-twenty yinirs old, and Ikiatrlx 
iismoiul still Of he,r huudrwl iwlorers she Inul not cbomm one for 
a huslmnd; and thosi? who luwl askinl kul Ihhmi jilt«Hl by her; and 
more still had left her. A HU(«*4jHHion of ucnir Urn eroiw of 
iHsautics hatl come up siiu'e her tirnc^, anti hml k#n reified by 
imim if we may make an agricultuml slmiH and kwl 

\mn hrmsoil (jomfortably long ago. Her own (iontemiKmurles wew 
Htdw^r mothem by this time ; girls with not a tithe of h<‘r charms, 
or her wit, having made gtsKl nmttdie«, luitl now claiming prtss^lenee 
over the spinster who but lately bad cleridinl and outshone tlumu 
Tim young kaiutk‘S were k^ghming to Iwik dt>wn on Bwttrix as mi 
old maid, anti sutler, and (tall her one of Charles the 8(H*on<rs ladh^, 
and ask whether her {Kirtrmt was not m the Hampton Court Calkry t 
But still she «dgne(i, at least in one matfs opinion, suimri(»r m*t 
all the little that were tJm toasts of the young lads ; and In 
ltiHmond*H eyt^s was ever isirfiwttly h»vrty and young* 

Who knows how many were nearly made liappy by isissessitig 
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her, or, rather, how many were fortunate m escaping this siren t 
’Tis a marvel to think that her mother was the purest and simplest 
woman in the whole world, and that this girl should have been 
bom from her. I am inclined to fancy, my mistiess, who never 
said a harsh woid to her children (and but twice or thnce only to 
one pel son), must have been too fond and pressing with the maternal 
authority , for her sou and her daughter both revolted early , nor 
after their first flight from the nest could they ever be biought back 
quite to the fond mother’s bosom. Lady Castlewood, and perhaps 
it was as well, know little of her daughtei’s life and real thoughts. 
How was she to appiehend what passes in Queen’s ante-chambers 
and at Court tables ? Mrs. Beatrix asserted her own authonty so 
resolutely that her mother quickly gave m. The Maid of Honour 
had her own equipage ; wont from home and came back at her own 
will her inothei was alike powerless to resist her or to lead her, or 
to command or to persuade her. 

She had been engaged once, twice, thrice, to lie mairied, 
Esmond believed. When ho quitted home, it hath been said, she 
was promised to my Lord Ashbumham, and now, on his return, 
behold his Lordship was just mamed to Lady Mary Butler, the 
Duke of Ormonde’s daughter, and his fine houses, and twelve thou- 
sand a year of fortune, for which Miss Beatrix had rather coveted 
>iim, were out of her ^lower. To her Esmond could say nothing in 
regard to the breaking of this match , and, asking his mistress 
about it, all Lady Castlewood answered was ; “ Do not speak to 
me about it, Harry. I cannot tell you how or why they imrted, 
aud I fear to inquire. I have told you before, that witli all her 
kindness, and wit, and generosity, and that sort of splendour of 
nature she has, I can say* but little good of poor Beatrix, and hsik 
with dread at the marriage she will form. Her mind is fixed on 
ambition only, and making a greet figure ; and, this achioval, she 
will tire of it as she does of evorytliing. Heaven help her huslttuid, 
whoever he shall be ! My Lord Ashbumlumi was a most excelkait 
young man, gentle and yet manly, of very good iiarts, so they told 

and as my little oonvematioii would enable me to judge : aiul 
a kind temper— -kind and enduring Tm sure he must have bomi, 
from all ttot ho had to endure. But he quitted her at last, 
some crowning piece of caprice or tyranny of hors ; and now he 
has marrie^l a young woman that wQl make him a thousand timea 
!^ppfer tlum my poor girl evm oould.” 

The rupture, whatever its cause was (I hoard the scandal, but 
indeod shall not take piuns to repeat at length in Hits diary the 
frumpsry ooffee«hoH8e story), oaused a good of low talk} and 
JlrJ llsmond was present ab my Ixml’s apimtaiwe at the Birthday 
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with his biide, over whom tho n*V(*ni?o that B(*atri\: took wjis to l(M>k 
so impmiil and lovely that llus miKlost dowurjiust youn^!; lady could 
not appear henitlo her, and laml AHhhnrnliam, who luwl las leasoim 
foi wishing to avoid her, slunk away quite Hhamofac(‘d, and very 
eaily. This time Ins Gra(*e the Duke of Hamilton, win)jn Esmond 
had seen about her l>efou‘, was constant at Miss Btnitnx's side he 
was one of the most splendid gentlemen of Eiiiop(‘, iuTomplislu‘d by 
liooks, by tiavel, by long<‘ominun(l of the best company, <listingumlied 
as a statesman, having Ikh'u amhassadoi in King William’s time, 
and a noble speaker m the Kijots’ Parliament, where ho had lc<l the 
party that was against the Hnion, and though imw live or six-nnd- 
forty years of age, a gentleman so high in stiture, acnjompliHlicd m 
wit, and favoured m person, that h(3 might prtjtend to the hand of 
any Princess m Emope. 

*‘Bh()ul<l you like the Duke for a eonsinl” says Mr. Stun'otary 
St John, wluHpoiing to (jolonel Esmond in Fioimh ; it appears 
that the widower const des himself.” 

But to return to our little* HpMntot* paper ami tim eonve^rsatum 
which grew out of it. Miss Be*atnx at fust wim e{uitc hit (*i« the 
phrase of that day was) ami did not “smoke” tlie authorship etf 
the story ; mele(‘d Esmond had trienl t) imitate.* ns wedl as he 
eoulel Mr. Hitsjhfs mannei (as for the* other author of the* 
hiH premo style l Hunk is altogether inimitable) ; and Ihck, who was 
tlie idlest and Isist naturtwl of mem, would have h*t the pieesi pass 
into his journal ami go to fMwtenty as one of his eiwn hmubmtions, 
but that I<kmoml dhl not (*are to have a lady’s name whom he lovctl 
went forth to the world m a light so unfnvoumbh*. Beatrix pished 
and psha’el ovc*r the papeT ; CJohmeJ Esmond watcliing with no littdc 
Interest her eountenanee as she roiwl it. 

“ How stupid your frie‘nd Mr. Hteede bt*<‘omes 1 ” Miss 
Beatrix* “ Kpsom anel Tunbridge ! Will he iievt^r Ua're ebao with 
Kpsom and Tunbridge, and with lM*aux at ehun*h, and JeKiistas and 
Lindamirasi Why doesH ho not call wennen Nelly immI Ibtty, as 
their godththers and godmothers diet for thmn in their baptism T’ 

“ Ikatrix, Be*atrix I ” says her mother, ** sjauk gravely of gtuvo 
tilings.” 

“Mamma thinks the <Jhur«di Gabehism eanm tma hewmit f 
Isdiewe,” says Be»aWx, with a hmgii, “ and was brought down iiy a 
iashop from a mountain C)h, how I mhckI U) hrsfldc my heart over 
it! Bestdets, I had a I^eipish gmlmothmv nminma; why did you 
give mo one?” 

“ I gave you th# Quf*fm*s nimie/ mys her motlier, idusUiiig* 
“ And a very pretty name It is,” saiel manelKHly else. 

Beatrix wont on muling j “ H|Hdl my name with a y why, you 
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wretch,” says she, turning round to Colonel Esmond, “you have 
been telling my story to Mr Steele — or stop — ^you have written the 
paper yourself to turn me into ndicule. For shame, sir t ” 

Poor Mr Esmond felt rather fnghtened, and told a truth, which 
was nevertheless an entire falsehood “ Upon my honour,” says he, 
“ I have not even read the ^pectatm^ of this morning.” Nor had 
he, for that was not the ^pectatm\ but a sham newspaper put 
m its place 

She went on leading: her face rather flushed as she read 
“ No,” she says, “ I think you couldn’t have written it. I think 
it must have been Mr. Steele when he was drunk — and afiaid of 
his homd vulgar wife. Whenever I see an enormous compliment 
to a woman, and some outrageous panegyric about female virtue, 1 
always feel sure that the Captain and his better half have fallen 
out over-night, and that he has been brought home tipsy, or has 
been found out in ” 

“ Beatnx * ” cries the Lady Oastlewood. 

“Well, mamma » Do not cry out before you are hurt. I am 
not going to say anything wrong, I won’t give you more annoyance 
than I can help, you pretty, kind mamma. Yes, and your little 
Tn^ is a naughty little Trix, and she leaves undone those things 
which she ought to have done, and does those things which she 
ought not to have done, and there’s-— well now — I won’t go on* 
Yes, I will, unless you kiss me.” And with this the young kdy 
lays aside her paper, and runs up to her mother and performs a 
variety of embraces with her Ladyship, saying as plain as eyes 
could speak to Mr. Esmond, “There, sir: would not peu like to 
play the very same pleasant game!” 

“ Indeed, madam, I would," says he. 

“ Would what ? ” asked Miss Beatrix* 

“What you meant when you looked at me in that provoking 
way,” answers Esmond, 

“ What a confessor I " cries Beatrix, with a laugh. 

“What is it Henry would like, W dear?” asks her mother* 
the kind soul, who was always thinking what we would like, ami 
how she could please us. 

The girl runs up to her. “0 you silly, kind mamma,” she 
says, kissing her again, “that’s what Harty would like; ” and she 
broke out into a great joyM lauj^ j and Lady OastlawcKsd blushed 
as bariiM as a maid of sixteen. 

*^I/ook at her, Harry,” whiqpewi Beatrix, running Uft and 
spealdag in her sweet low tones# “Doesn’t the blush ’hmm her? 
Isn’t she pretty ? She hxiks youngir than I am, and I am sure she 
is a Iwmdroil thousand mlllkm Umm l>etter*” 

7 
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EsmoncVs kind miatress left the room, carrying her blushes away 
with her. 

“ If we girls at Court could grow such roses as that,*’ continues 
Beatrix, with her laugh, *‘what wouldn’t we do to picservo ’em? 
We’d clip their stalks and put ’em m salt and water But those 
flowers don’t bloom at Hampton Court and Windsor, Henry ” She 
paused for a minute, and the smile fading away from her April face, 
gave place to a menacing shower of tears, “ Oh, how good she is, 
Harry 1 ” Beatnx wont on to sa.y. “ Oh, what a saint she is » Her 
goodness fnghtens me. I’m not fit to live with her. I should be 
liotter, I think, if she werci not so perfect. She luui liad a great 
sorrow in her life, and a great secret ; and repented of it. It could 
not liave ton my father’s death. She talks freely about that ; nor 
could she have loved him very much — though who knows what we 
, women do love, and why.” 

*‘What, and why, mdc(‘d »” says Mr. Esmond. 

“ No one knows,” Beatnx went on, without noticing this inter- 
nxptiou except by a hmlc, “ wliat my mother’s life is. Sh(» hath 
ton at early pmyer this morning ; she passes hours m her closet ; 
if you w<*re to follow her thither, you wouhl find her at prayers 
imw, Slu* temte tho iKior of the place -tho liorrid dirty poorl 
She sits tlirough tins curate’s sermons — oh, those dreary sermons! 
And you see, m (t Imm dire ; but gtKxl m they are, peopl(» like her 
an» not fit to commune with us of tho world There is always, as 
it were, a thml person present, oven when I and my mother are 
alone. Hhe can’t l>o fmnk with me quite; who is always thinking 
of tho next world, and of her guardian angel, iwrhaim that’s in 
company. 0 Harry, I’m jealous of that guanlian imgel!” hero 
broke out Mistress Beatrix, ** It’s horrid, 1 know; but my mother’s 
lifo is nil for heaven, and mine *-aU for earth. We (san never 1)0 
ftiondft quite ; and then slie cares more for Prank’s little tlian 
she does for me I know siie does : and she love's you, sir, a great 
deal too mmdi ; and I bate you for It. I would hitve had her all to 
myself; but she wouldn’t. In my childhfKKl, it was my father she 
lovivl — (oh, how could she? I mmemlwr him kind and liandsome, 
but so stupid, and not iHung able to speak lifter drinking wine). 
And then it was Frank ; and now, it is heaven and the cleigymam 
How I would liave loved her I Prom a child I used to bo in a rage 
that she loved anytoy but mo ; but she loved yini all bottcMr - all, 
I know she did And now, she talks of the blessed oonsolation t>f 
relii^on. Dear soul! she thinks she is happier fi)r Mlevinj^ m 
she must, that we are all of us wicked and inisemble rinnem ; and 
this world Is only a for the good, where they stay for 

a tti^t, as we do, coming from Wdeote that great, dreary, 
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uncomfortable Hounslow Inn, m those horrid beds — oh, do you 
remember those homd beds? — and the chanot comes and fetches 
them to heaven the next morning.” 

“Hush, Beatrix ’ ” says Mr. Esmond. 

“Hush, indeed. You are a hypocrite, too, Henry, with your 
grave airs and your glum face. We are dl hypocrites Oh dear 
me ’ We are dl alone, alone, alone,” says poor Beatrix, her fair 
breast heaving with a sigh. 

“It was I that writ every line of that paper, my dear,” says 
Mr. Esmond. “ You are not so worldly as you think yourself, 
Beatnx, and better than we believe you. The good we have in us 
we doubt of, and the happiness that's to our hand we throw away. 
You bend your ambition on a great mamage and establishment — 
and why? You'll tire of them when you win them, and be no 
happier with a coronet on your coach ” 

“Than nding pillion with Lubin to market,” says Beatrix 
“ Thank you, Lubin i ” 

“ I'm a dismal shepherd, to be sure,” answers Esmond, with a 
blush, “and require a nymph that can tuck my lied-clotiwis up, 
and make me water-gruel. Well, Tom Lockwood can do that. 
He took me out of the fire upon his shoulders, and nursed me 
through my illness as love will scarce ever do. Only good wages, 
and a hope of my clothes, and the contents of my portmanteau. 
How long was it that Jacob served an apprenticeship for RadicI ? ” 

“For mamma?” says Beatrix, “It is mamma your honour 
wants, and that I should have tlie happiness of calling you papa? ” 

Esmond blushed again. “I spoke of a Rachel that a shepherd 
courted five thousand years ago; when shepherds were longer 
lived than now. And my meaning was, that since I saw you first 
after our separation---a oMld you were then ...” 

“ And I put on my best stockings to captivate you, I remember, 
sir 

“You liave had my heart ever since then, such as it was; and 
such as you were, I oared for no other woman. What little reputa- 
tion I have won, it was that you might be pleased witti it ; and 
indeed, it is not much , and I tMnk a hundred fools in the army 
have got and deserved quite as much. Was there somotiiing in 
the air of that dismal old Qastlewood that made us all #K)my, and 
dissattefied, and lonely under its ruined old roof? We vrm all 
so, even when together and united, as it seemed, ibljowiiig our 
separate , schemes, each as we sat round the table»^* 

“Dear, dreary old placet’^ (^dm Beatrix. “Mamma Imth 
never had the heart to go back j^ither since we tt, when- 
never, mM bow many yearn ago.'^ And she flung h^k her curls, 
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and looked over her fair shoulder at the mirror supeibly, as if she 
said, Time, I defy you.” 

“ Yes,” says Esmond, who had the art, as she owned, of divm- 
ing many of her thoughts “ You can afford to look in the glass 
still , and only he pletised by the truth it tolls you As for me, 
do you know what my scheme isl I think of asking^ Fnink to 
give me the Virginian estate King Charles gave our grandfather ” 
(She gave a supeih cuitscy, as much as to say, ‘‘Our giand- 
father, indeed ! Thank you, Mi Bastard ”) “ Yes, I know you 

are thinking of my liar smistei, and so am I. A man cannot get 
ov(^r it in this country ; unless, indeed, ho wears it across a king’s 
arms, when ’tis a highly honourable coat ; and I am thinking of 
retiring into the plantations, and building myself a wigwam m the 
woods, and perhaps, if I want company, suiting myself with a 
s(iuaw. We will send your Ladyship fiirs over for the winter ; and, 
when you are old, we will provide you with tobacjco. I am not 
quite clever enough, or not rogue enough — I know not which— fbr 
the Old World. I may make a place for myself in the New, whitdi 
is not so full ; and found a family there. When you are a mother 
yourself, and a grtuit lady, perhaps I shall send you over from the 
plantation some day a little barliarian that is half Esmond lialf 
Mohock, and you will be kind to him for his father’s sake, who 
was, lifter all, your kinsman ; and whom you lovtsl a little/’ 

“What folly you are talking, Harry!” says Miss Beatrix, 
looking with Iier great eyes. 

“’Tis solsjr earnest,” says Esmond. And, indeed, the scheme 
had hxm dwelling a good deal in his mind for some time past, 
and e8i>ecially simw his return home, when he found how hopeless, 
and even degmdiug to himself, his passion was. No,” says he, 
then: have triwl half a-dosen times now, I can liear being 

away firom you well enough ; but being with you is intolerable ” 
(another low cnirtsey on Mistress Beatrix’s part), “and I wIU go, 
I have enough to hny axes and guns for my men, and beads and 
blankets for the savages ; and 111 go and live amongst them,” 

“ ifem (WM,” she says, quite kindly, and taking Esmond’s hand, 
with an air of great compassion, “you can’t think that in our 
position anything more than our present fti<mdship is possible. You 
are our elder brother -as such we view you, pitying your misfor- 
tune, not rebuking you with it. Why, you are old enou^ and 
grave enough to be our father. I always thought you a hundred 
years old, Harry, with your solemn feoe and grave air. I ftsil as 
a sister to you, and tm no more. Isn’t that enough, sir 1 ” And 
she put her (|uite close to his— who knows with w'hat intention ! 
“It’s too much,'' Esmond, tumingaway. “I <mn’t hm 
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this life, and shall leave it. I shall stay, I think, to see you 
mamed, and then freight a ship, and call it the Beatrix^ and hid 
you all ” 

Here the servant, flinging the door open, announced his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton, and Esmond started back with something 
like an imprecation on his lips, as the nobleman entered, looking 
splendid in his star and green nband. He gave Mr Esmond just 
that gracious bow which he would have given to a lacquey who 
fetched him a chair or took his hat, and seated himself by Miss 
Beatnx, as the poor Colonel went out of the room with a hangdog 
look. 

Esmond’s mistress was in the lower room as he passed down- 
stairs She often met him as he was coming away from Beatnx , 
and she beckoned him into the apartment. 

“Has she told you, Harry T’ Lady Oastlewood said. 

“ She has been very frank— very, says Esmond. 

« But— -but about what is going to happen 1 ” 

“ What is going to happen 1 ” says he, his heart beating. 

“His Grace the Duke of Hamilton has proposed to her,” says 
my Lady. “He made his offer yesterday. They will marry tm 
soon as his mourning is over; and you have heard his Grace is 
appointed Ambassador to Paris ; and the Ambassadress goes with 
him” 
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CHAPTER IV 
BEATRIXES NBtV SVIWR 

T he gentleman wliom Boatnx had RcUn^ted wan, to Ikj Huro, 
twenty yoai» older than the Colonel, with whom gho 
quarrelled for being t(K) old ; but thig on(‘. wag but a name- 
los» fidventuror, and the other the greategt Duke in Bt'otland, 
with picteiiHiong even to a Btill higher title. My Lord Duke of 
Hamilton hiul, indeed, every ment kdonging t<» a gcmtleman, and 
he had had the time to mature his accomphshmentH fully, being 
upwards of fifty years old wdien Miulain Ikvitnx Heh*eU*d him for 
a bndegroom. Duke Hamilton, then Earl of Arran, hfwl lH*en 
educated at the famous S(?ottifih Uiuverwity of Clnsgow, and, coming 
to Lomlon, htK'arne a great favounte of Oharlos the Hecoiul, who 
made him a lord (^f his luHlchamber, and afterwanls appiduitnl him 
ambasstwlor to the Fromdi King, under whom the Earl served two 
campaigns as his Majesty’'s aido-dc-eamp ; and ho was alimmt on 
this serviwi when King 01 iarh*s died. 

King JaiiioH continued my promotion mmle him Master 
of the Wanlrolic and Colonel of the Royal It^jgiment of Horse ; and 
his Lortlship lulhoKMl firmly to King James, being of the small 
company that never <iuiit(Kl tliat unfortunate nmimndi till his dc^- 
pfiurturtj out of England; and then it was, in IBHH namely, tlmt he 
made the fricndshii> with Colonel Frtmws Esmond, that Inul always 
lieon, more or less, maintained in the two families. 

The Bari proft^d a groiit admimtkm for King Willto always, 
but never ctouhl give him his idlegiauce ; ami was engagis] hi m(»re 
than one of the plots in the lat«i great King's ndgn wldeh always 
ondfwl in the plotters' disc^omflture, and gtmcmlly in tlieir imnhm, 
by the magnanimity of t-luj King. Tjord Armn was twice prisotw»r 
lu the Tower during this reign, undauntedly saying, wtum offeml 
hm rele^ise, uiK>n {Sirole not to engage agidnst King WflUamt that 
lie would not give his wowl, Issattise “ ho was stm^ Im <*iuiJd not 
keep it ; Imt, nevorthoh'ss, he was lioth times dischargc^l without 
any trial ; and the King lH»nj this noble enemy so little maltoi, 
that when hts mother, the Duehess of Hamilton, of her own rights 
reaiguod her claim on her husband's ilmtb, tlie Kkrl wik% by pateut 
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signed at Loo, 1690, created Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of Clydes- 
dale, and Earl of Arran, with precedency from the onginal creation. 
His Grace took the oaths and his seat in the Scottish parliament in 
1700 was famous there for his patnotism and eloquence, especially 
in the debates about the Union Bill, which Duke Hamilton opposed 
with all his strength, though he would not go the length of the 
Scottish gentry, who were for resisting it by foice of arms. 'Twas 
said he withdrew his opposition all of a sudden, and m consequence 
of letters from the King at St Germains, who entreated him on his 
allegiance not to thwart the Queen his sister in this measure; and 
the Duke, being always bent upon effecting the King’s return to his 
kingdom through a reconciliation lietwcen his Majc*8ty and Queen 
Anne, and quite averse to his landing with arms and French tnxiiis, 
held aloof, and kept out of Scotland dunng the time when the 
Chevalier de St George’s descent from Dunkirk was projected, 
passing his time in England m his great cshite in Staffoulshire. 

When the Whigs went out of office m 1710, the Queen began 
to show his Grace the very greatest marks of her favour. He waa 
created Duke of Bran<lon and Baxon of Dutton m England ; having 
the Thistle already originally bestowed on him by King James the 
Second, his Grace was now promoted to the honour of the Garter — 
a distinction so great and iUustoious, that no subject hath ever 
borne them, hitherto together. When this objection was made to 
her Majesty, she was pleased to say, ** Such a subject as the Duke 
of Hamilton has a pro-eminent claim to every mark of distinction 
which a crowned head can confer, I will henceforth wear l)Oth 
orders myself.” 

At the Chapter held at Windsor in OctolKsr 1713, the Duke 
and other knights, including Lord-Treasurer, tiie now-croated Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, were installed ; and a few days aftorwartls 
his Grace was appomted Ambassador-Extraordinary to France, and 
his equipages, plate, and liveries commanded, of tlie most sumptuous 
Mnd, not only, for his Excellency the Ambassador, but for her 
Bteellenoy the Ambassadress, who was to accompany him. Her 
arms were already quartered on the coach panels, and her brother 
was to hasten over on the appointed day to j^vo her away. 

His Lordship was a widower, having married, in 169S, Elisalxith, 
(laughter of Digby Lord Gerard, by which iiuixria«e great estates 
, canae into the Ifaimlton femily ; and out of these estates q(un% in 
part, tiiat tragic quarrel whidi ended the Luke’s career. 

Rmm the loss of a tooth to iiiat of a mistress there’s no pang 
that is not bearable. The apprehensioa is much mom orud than 
the certiiaiy i #“d we make up our mind to the misfortune when 
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*tis irremc<liable, pait with the tormentor, and mumble our crust on 
fother side of the jaws, I think Colonel Esmond was relieved 
when a ducal coach and six came and whisked his charmei away 
out of his reach, and placed her m a higher sphere. As you have 
seen the nymph in the operarmacliine go up to the clouds at the 
end of the piece where Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, ami all the divine 
company of Olympians are seated, and quaver out her last song as 
a goddess : so when this portentous elevation was accomplished m 
the Esmond family, I am not sure that every one of us did not 
treat the dmne Beatrix with special honours ; at least the saucy 
little beauty carried her head with a toss of supremo authonty, 
and assumed a touch-me-not air, which all her friends very good- 
humouredly bowed to. 

An old army accpiaintance of Colonel Esmomrs, honest Tom 
Trott, who had sold his company, married a wife, and turned 
merchant in the City, was drcjwlfuUy gloomy for a long time, though 
living in a fine house on the river, and carrying on a great tnwie to 
oil appearance. At length Esmond saw his friend's name in the 
ffazeiie as a bankrupt; and a week after this circumstance my 
bankrupt walks into Mi. Esmond's lodging with a fm */0 perfectly 
radiant with good-humour, and as jolly and (jareless as when they 
had sailed from Southamiiton ten yeitrs Inifore for Vigo. “This 
l)ankruptcy," says Tom, “has been hanging over my head these 
three years ; the thought hath prevented my sleciping, and I liave 
looked at poor Polly's head on t'other pillow, and then towards my 
rasor on the table, and thought to put an end to mysedf, and so 
give my woes the slip. But now we are Ijankrupts ; Tom Trett 
|)ays as many shillings in the pound as he C4m ; his wife has a little 
cottage at Fulham, and her fortune fwxmred to herself. I am tifrald 
neither of bailiff nor of creditor ; and for the last six nights Iiave slept 
easy." So it was that when Fortune shook her wings and left him, 
honest Tom ciuhlled himself up in his ragged virtue) and M asleef). 

Esmond did not toll his frfond how much his story applietl to 
Esmond too ; but ho laughed at it, and used it ; and having fsirly 
struck his aottket in this love transew^tion, determimsi to put a 
cheerful face on his liankniptcy. Perhaps Ih^ftrix was a little 
offended at his gaiety* “Is this tlie way, sir, that you receive 
the amiounoement of your misfortune?" says she, **and do you 
come smiling before me as if you were gla<l lie rkl of mo?" 

Esmond would not Iw put off from his gixsl-humour, Imt told 
her the story of Tom Tmtt and his Isinkmptey. “ I have Isitn 
hankering after the gtu|>es on the wall," says he, “anti lost my 
tem|>er l>oeaum) they were l)ey<m<l my reach : was them any Wfmder? 
They're gone now, and anotto Im them«*<«a tallisr man than your 
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humble servant has won them.” And the Colonel made his cousin 
a low bow 

“ A taller man, Cousin Esmond * ” says she “ A man of spint 
would have scaled the wall, sir, and seized them ^ A man of courage 
would have fought for ’em, not gaped for ’em.” 

A Duke has but to gape and they drop into Ins mouth,” says 
Esmond, with another low bow. 

Yes, sir,” says she, “a Duke is a taller man than you. And 
why should I not be grateful to one such as his Grace, who gives 
me his heart and his great name ? It is a great gift he honours 
me with ; I know ’tis a bargain between us ; and I accept it, and 
will do my utmost to perform my part of it ’Tis no question of 
sighing and philandering between a nobleman of his Grace’s age, 
and a girl who hath little of that softness in her nature Why 
should I not own that I am ambitious, Harry Esmond , and if it 
be no sin in a man to covet honour, why should a woman too not 
desire it? Shall I be frank with you, Harry, and say that if you 
had not been down on your knees, and so humble, you might have 
fared better with mo? A woman of my spirit, cousin, is to be 
won by gallantry, and not by sighs and rueM fhces. All the time 
you are worshipping and singing hymns to me, I know very well 
I am no goddess, and grow weary of the incense. So would you 
have been weaayr of the goddess too — when she was called Mrs. 
Esmond, and got out of humour because she had not pin-money 
enough, and was forced to go about in an old gown. Bh 1 cousin, 
a goddess in a mob-cap, that has to make her husband’s gruel, 
ceases to be divine — I am sure of Ji I should have been sulky 
and scolded; and of all the proud wretches in the world Mr. 
Esmond is the proudest^ let me tdl him that. You never M 
into a passion ; but you never forgive, I think. Had you }mn a 
great man, you might have been good-humoured ; but being nobody, 
sir, you are too great a man for me; and I’m afraid of you, cousin 
—there ! and I won’t worship you, and you’ll never be happy except 
with a woman who wflL “^y, after I belonged to you, and after 
one of my tantrums, you would have put the pillow over my head 
some night, and smothered me, as the black man does the woman 
in the play that you’re so fond of. What’s the creature’s name ?— 
Desdemona. You would, you little blaefc-dyed Othello 1 ” 
think I should, BeaWx,” says the Oolond. 

‘‘And I want no such ending. I intend to live to be ahun4»ed^ 
and to go to ten thousand routs and balls, and to play cards every 
night or my life till the year eighteen hundred. And I like to be 
the first of my company, sir j and I like flattery and ccwnpliments, 
and you give me none; and 1 like to be made to laugh, siri and 
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who’s to laugh at ^our disinal face, I sliouhl like to know ? and I 
like a coach-and-six oi a coacjh-and-eight; and I like diamonds, and 
a new gown every week ; and people to say, ‘ That’s the Duchess. 
How well her Giaeo looks 1 Make way for Madame I’Ainbassadnce 
d’Angloterre. Call her Excellency’s i)eoplc’— that’s what I like. 
And as for you, you want a woman to hung your slippers and cap, 
and to sit at your feet, and cry, * 0 caro < 0 bravo ^ ’ whilst you 
read your Shakspeares and Miltons and stuff Mamma would 
have been the wife for you, had you been a little older, though 
you look ten years filder tlnm she docs — you do, you glum-faced, 
hluo-l)eard<‘<l little old man * You might have sat, like Daiby 
and Joan, and ihittcued emdi other, ami hilled and cooed like a 
pair of old pigeons on a perch. I want my wings and to use them, 
sir,” And she spioiul out her beautiful arms, as if mdee*d she could 
fly off like the pretty **(lawne,” whom the man in the story was 
enamoured of. 

‘‘And what will your Ptder Wilkins say to your flight?” says 
Esmond, who never lulmircid this fair creature more than when she 
roMled and laughed at Iiiin. 

“A diKjheHB knows her place,” says she, with a laugh. “ Why, 
I have a son already made for me, ami thirty y(*ars old (my Lord 
Anan), and four <laughter«. How they will scold, and what a 
rage they will Iw in, when I (iome to take the head of the table ! 
But I give tlu^m only a month to l>o angry ; at the end of that 
time they shall love me every one, and so shall Lord Amin, and so 
shall all bis (inice’s vassals and followers in the Highlands. 
I*m Imt on it j ami when I take a thing in my head, ’tis done. 
His (Jraco is the gemUmi gimtleman m Euro^K^, and I’ll try and make 
him liappy ; and, when the King amu^s bmk, you may counton my 
protwstimi, Oousin femond - for come baetk tlm King will and sliaU ; 
ami ni bring him Isick from Versailles, if ho comes under my hoop.” 

“I hope the world wdl make you happy, IJeatrix,” says 
Esmond, with a sigh. “ You’ll be Ikiatrix till you are my Lady 
Duoheft»--will you not? T shall tlien make your Giw^omy very 
lowest l)ow.” 

None of tlusu) siglis and this satire, c/msln,” she says. “ I 
take his Hraee’s great Inmnty tliankfully*— yes, thankfully ; and will 
wear his lumours be<*omingly. I do not say he Imth toucdiiKl my 
lic^rt; but he has my gratitiwle, olHKlh'iKsts mlmtratlon *•! have 
told him that, ml more; mid with that Ills noble Inmrt is 
content. I hare tohl him all -even tlie story of tliat jsior creature 
that I was engaged to ami that 1 could not love ; and I gjiaiUy 
gave his mnl back to him, and jumped for joy to get back my own* 
1 am twenty-five years okL” 
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Twenty-six, my clear,” says Esmond. 

“Twenty-five, sir — I choose to be twenty-five, and in eight 
years no man hath ever touched my heart Yes — you did once, 
for a httle, Harry, when you came back after Lille, and engaging 
with that murderer Mohun, and saving Frank^s life. I thought 
I could like you , and mamma begged me hard, on her knees, and 
I did — ^for a day But the old chdl came over me, Heniy, and the 
old fear of you and your melancholy ; and I was glad when you 
went away, and engaged with my Lord Ashbumham, that I might 
hear no more of you, that^s the truth. You are too good for me, 
somehow I could not make you happy, and should break my 
heart in trying, and not being able to love you But if you had 
asked me when we gave you the sword, you might have had mo, 
sir, and we both should have been miserable by this time I talkecl 
with that silly lord all night just to vex you and mamma, and I 
succeeded, didif t I ? How frankly we can talk of these things \ 
It seems a thousand years ago and, though wo are hero sitting m 
the same room, there xs a great wall between us. My dcsir, kind, 
faithful, gloomy old cousin 1 I can like now, and admire you too, 
sir, and say that you axe brave, and very kind, and very tnio, aiul 
a fine gentleman for all— for all your little mishap at your birth,” 
says she, wagging her arch head. 

‘*And now, sir,” says sho, with a curtsey, “we must have no 
more talk except when mamma is by, or his Grace is with us ; for 
ho does not half like you, cousin, and is jealous as the black man 
in your fovourito play.” 

Though the very kindness of the words stabbed Mr. Esmond 
with the keenest pang, he did not show his sense of the wound 
by any look of bis (as Beatrix, indeed, alberwards owned to him), 
but said, with a perfset command of himself and an easy smile, 
“ The ititomew must not end yet, my dear, until I have had my last 
woid. Stay, hero comes your mother” (indeed she came in hero 
with her sweet anxious face, and Esmond going up kissed her hand 
reiSipectMly), “ My dear lady may hear, too, the last words, wldch 
are no secrets, and axe only a parting benediction accompanying a 
present for your maxduige from an old gentleman your guardian ; 
for I feel as if I was the guardian of all the family, and an oM 
fellow that is fit to bo the grand&ther of you jdl; and in tins 
character let mo make my I^ady Duchesss her walding present 
They axe the diamonds my Mmr’s widow left me. I bad tlioaght 
Beatrix might have had them a ym ago; but rimy ane grad 
enough for a Duchess, though not bright enough for the handsomest 
woman in the world.” And ho took the case out of his pocket in 
which the jewds were, and presented them to his cousin. 
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She ga70 a cry of delight, for the stones were indeed very hand- 
some, and of great value ; and the next minute the necklace was 
where Belinda’s cross is in Mr. Pope’s admirable poem, and 
glittering on the whitest and most perfectly-shaped neck in all 
England. 

The girl’s delight at receiving these tunkets wjis so great, that 
after rushing to the looking-glass and examining the effect they 
produce<l upon that fair neck which they surrounded, Beatnx was 
running ba(*k with her arms extended, and was perhaps for paying 
her cousin with a price that he would have liked no <ioubt to 
receive from those beautiful rosy lips of hors, but at this moment the 
door opened, and his Grace the bridegroom elo(it was announced. 

He looked very blaiik upon Mr Esmond, to whom he made a 
very low bow indeed, and kissed the hand of each lady m his most 
ceremonious manner. He hiul come in his chair from the palace 
hard by, and wore his two stars of the Garter and the Thistle. 

‘‘Look, my Lord Duke,” says Mistress Beatrix, advancing to 
him, an<l showing the diamonds on her breast. 

“ Diamonds,” says his Grace. “ Hm ! they seem pretty.” 

“ They arc a present on my marriage,” says Beatrix. 

“ From her Majesty 1 ” iisks the Duke. “ The Queen is very 
good ” 

“ From my Cousin Henry — ^froin our Cousin Henry,” cry both 
the ladies in a breath. 

“ I have not the honour of knowing the gentleman. I thought 
that my Lonl Castlewood had no brother : and tliat on your Lady- 
ship’s side there wore no nephews.” 

“From our cousin, Colonel Henry Esmemd, my Lonl,” says 
Beatrix, taldng the Coloners hand very bravely, “who was left 
guardian to us by our father, and who has a hundred times shown 
his love and friendship for our family.” 

“The Duchess of Hamilton receives no diamonds but firom her 
husbanii, madam,” says the Duke; “may I pray you to restore 
these to Mr. Esmond 

“ Beatrix lE^mond may receive a present tnm our kinsman and 
lienefaotor, my Lord Duke,” says XiSdy Castlewood, with an air 
of great dignity. “ She is my daughter yet : and if her mother 
sanctions the gift— no one else hath the right to question It.” 

“Kinsman and lienefiwjtor ! ” says the Duke. “ I know of no 
kinsman : and I do not choose that my wi& should have for }>ene- 
factor a ^ 

“ My Lord ! ” says Ckdonol Esmond. 

“I am not her© to baiwly vnoKls,” says his Grace; “ ftankly I 
toll you that your vMts to this house are too frequent, and that 1 
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choose no presents for the Duchess of Hamilton from gentlemen that 
hear a name they have no right to ” 

“ My Lord • ” breaks out Lady Castlewood, “Mr Esmond hath 
the best nght to that name of any man in the world • and ’tis as 
old and as honourable as your Grace’s ” 

My Lord Duke smiled, and looked as if Lady Castlewood was 
mad, that was so talking to him. 

“ If I called him benefactor,” said my mistress, “ it is because 
he has been so to us — yes, the noblest, the truest, the bravest, the 
dearest of benefactors. He would have saved my husband’s life 
from Mohun’s sword. He did save my boy’s, and defended him 
from that villain. Are those no benefits ? ” 

“ I ask Colonel Esmond’s pardon,” says his Grace, if possible 
more haughty than before. “ I would say not a word that should 
give him offence, and thank him for his kindness to your Ladyship’s 
family. My Lord Mohun and I are connected, you know, by 
mamage — though neither by blood nor friendship, but I must 
repeat what I said, that my wife can receive no presents from 
Colonel Esmond.” 

“ My daughter may receive presents from the Hoad of our House ; 
my daughter may thankfully take kindness from her Mher’s, her 
mother’s, her brother’s dearest friend; and be grateful for one more 
benefit besides the thousand we owe him,” cries Lady Castlewood. 
“ Wlmt is a string of diamond stones compared to that affection he 
hath given us — our dearest preserver and benefactor 1 We owe 
him not only Frank’s life, but our all— yes, our all,” says my 
mistress, with a heightened colour and a trembling voice, “ The 
.title we bear is his, if he would claim it ’Tis wo who have no 
right to our name ; not ho that’s too great for it He sacrificed 
hS name at my dying lord’s bedsicle*- -sacrificed it to my oridian 
children ; gave up rank and honour because he loved us so nobly. 
His fhther was Viscoimt of Oastlowo<Ki and Mar(|uis of Esmond 
befbre him ; and he is his other’s kwM son and true heir, and we 
are the recipients of his bounty, and he the chief of a house that’s 
as old as your own. And if he is content to forego his name that 
my child may bear it, we love him and honour him and bless Wm 
under whatever name he bears ’’—and hero the fond and affectionate 
(feature would have knelt to Esmond again, but that he prevented 
her; and Beatrix, running up to her with a pale free and ot 
atom, embraced her and said, ‘^Mother, what is thisr’ 

<«’Tls a frimily secret, my liord Duke,” says Colonel Ewmnwl : 
“poor Beatrix knew nothing of it; nor did my Lady tiE a year 
ago. And I have as good a right to resign my title as your Grace’s 
mother to abdtote hers to you.” 
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“I should have told everything to the Duke of Hamilton,” said 
my mistress, “ had his Qnico applied to me for my daughter's hand, 
and not to Boatnx. I should have spoken with you this very day 
m pnvate, my Lord, had not your words hiought about this sudden 
explanation — an<l now ’tis fit Beatrix should hear it, and know, as 
I would have all the world know, what we owe to our kinsman 
and patron*” 

And then, in her toiu^hing way, and having hold of her daughter’s 
hand, and speaking to her ratlier than my Lord Duke, Lady Oastle- 
wood told the story which you know already — lamling up to the 
skies her kinsman’s behavioui. On his side Mr. Plsmond explained 
the reasons that seemed (putii suffiiaently <‘,ogont with him, why the 
succession in the family, ns at pri^'iit it sttKKl, should not Im dis- 
turbed ; and ho should lemain m ho was, Oidoncd EsmoiuL 

And Marquis of Esmond, my Lord,” says his Qraco, with a 
low bow. ‘‘ Permit me to ask your Lordship’s jiardon for words 
that were uttered in ignoran<*e ; and to k^g for the favour of your 
friendship. To Im allied to you, sir, must \m an honour under 
whatever namtJ you are known ” (so his iinwxt was pleamul to say) ; 

and in return for the Hplendwl pnjsent you mak<^ iny wifis your 
kinswoman, I hope you will pk*ase to <««umand any servim that 
Jam<*s Douglas (?an |Muform I shall never easy until T r(‘pay 
you a |«irt of niy obligations at Umi; and ere very long, and witli 
the mission her Miy<*sty bath given me,” says the Duke, ‘‘that 
may ladiatm tie in my (siwt^r. I shall it as a favour, my 
Lord, if (Joloiud Emntmd will give away the liride.” 

And if he will take the usmil payment in ndvam^e, he is 
welcome,” wiys Tkmtrix, skipping up to turn ; and, im ISsmond 
kissffiLher, she wliispcral, “Oh, why tlidn’t I know you ktforel” 

My Lcird Duke was as hot as a Haine at this salutis but said 
' never a wonl : Bm^trix mmle him a proud curtsey, and the two 
ladles quittetl the mnn togijther, 

“When dixss your Rxcidleinty go for Farist” asks Oolonel 
Esmoml 

“As »<Km afk^r the vmmuiny us may be,” his Qmoe answiTOl 
“^Tis fixed for the flmt of DocemlKflr: it cannot \m sooner. The 
cMluipago will not te muly till then. The Qtwen intends the eni" 
bassy should be very gnuul ^and I have law buslwss to settle. 
That illKimeued Mohun lias inmie, or is coming, to London agairi : 
wo aro in a lawsuit akmt my late Lcml (kiwi's property ; and he 
liath sent to me to meet him.” 
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CHAPTER V 

MOHUN APPEARS FOR THE LAST TIME IN THIS HISTORY 

B esides my Lonl Duko of Hamiltcm and Biaiidon, who for 
family roaaoim hiul kindly promised lus protection and patron- 
agfl to Colonel Esmond, ho had other great friends in power 
now, both able and willing tt> assist him, and ho might, with such 
allies, l(K>k foiward to as fortunate lulvancemont in civil life at home 
us he had got rapid promotion abroad. His Grace was magnanimous 
enougii to offer to take Mr. Esmond as secretary on his Puns 
embassy, but no doubt he intondod that proposal should lie rcgocted , 
at any riat<^ Esmond eould not bear the Idioughts pf attending his 
mistress fertbor than tiis charoh4Dor after her marriage, and so 
(ledinod that offer trliioh bis ganennis rival made Mm. 

Otbor gentlemen in power were liberal at laaat of oomidimeDts 
and pnimises to OolonM Esmond. Mr. Harley, now beoome my 
Eonl Oxford and Mortimer, and installed Ehigbt of the Garter <m 
the saino day as bis Grace of Hamilton had received tihe same 
honour, sent to the Colonel to say that a seat in Parliament should 
be at hfs dteposal presently, and Mr. St. John held out many 
flattering hopes of advancement to the Colonel when he should 
enter thu House. Esmond’s friends were all successful, and the 
most suci'cssM and triumphant of all was his dear old commandor, 
Geneml 'Webb, who was now appointed Lieutenant4[enenil of the 
Land forces, and reodrod with parMimlar honour by the Ministry, 
by the Queen, and the people out of doota, who huzza’d the brave 
ehief when they used to see him k his chariot going to the House 
or to the Dra^dng-room, or hobbimg on fliot to his coach from St. 
Steplien'n upon his glorious old (xuteh and stick, and cheered him 
us loud os they bod ever done Marlberougd>» 

Thai great Duke was utterly cblsgnioed ; and honest old Webb 
(ktod all his Grace’s misfortunes from Wynendael, and vowed that 
served the traitor right. Duehess Sarah had also gone to 
rain; she had been forced to give up her keys, and her plaoe% and 
hw pensions Ah, ah I ” says Webb, “ she would have looked up 
three mdUiens of f rendi crowns with her had 1 but been 
kaueked on the head, but I irtcppe^ that convoy at Wynendael” 
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Out enemy Oardonnel was turned out of the House of Commons 
(along with Mi Walpole) foi malversation of public money. Oadogan 
lost his place of Lieutenant of the Tower. Mailboiough’s daughters 
resigned theii posts of Itidies of the bedchamber ; and so complete 
wsis the Duke’s disgrace, that his son-in-law, Lord Bndgcwator, 
was absolutely obliged to give up his lodgings at St James’s, ami 
had his lialf-pension, m Master of the Horse, taken away But I 
think the lowest depth of hlarlliorough’s fall was wlien he humbly 
sent to ask Oenend Webb when ho might wait upon him ; he who 
had commanded the stout old Geneial, who had injured him and 
sneoied at him, who had kept him dangling in his ante-chamlier, 
who could not even after his great service condescend to write him 
a letter in his own hand ^ The nation was as eager for peace as 
over it had been hot for war. The Pnnce of Savoy came amongst 
us, hml his audience of tho Queen, and got his famous Sword of 
Honour, and strove with all his force to form a Whig party together, 
to bring over the young Prince of Hanover — to do anything which 
might prolong tho war, and consummate the rum of tho old sovereign 
whom he hated so implacably But the nation was tired of the 
stniggle so completely weaned of it that not ev(»n our defeat at 
Deuain wmld rouse us into any anger, though such an action so lost 
two years before woidd have set all England m a fury ’Twjis (iisy 
to see that the great Marlliorough was not with the army. Eugene 
was obligwl to fall liaek in a rage, and forego the diussling revenge 
of his life. ’Twas in vain tlio Duke’s skle asked, “ Would we suifer 
our arms to lie insultedi Would we not send back tho only 
champion who could repair our honour t” Tho nation had hml its 
Isdlyful of fighting; nor could taunts or outcries goad up our Britons 
any more. 

For a statemau that was always prating of Hlx^rty, ami had the 
grandest philosophic, maxims in his mouth, it must owuhI that 
Mr. 8i John sometimes rather acted like a Turkish than a Onnk 
philosopher, and esiHKiiaUy fell foul of one unfortunate set of men, 
the men of lefcteais, with a tyranny a little extraonlinary in a miui 
who professed to resiKK^t their calling so much. Tho ltt<^rairy 
trovemy at this time was vijry bitter, the Ooveniment side was the 
winning one, the |K>pular one, and I think might have \mm tlwt 
mensiftil one. ^Twas mtuml that the Opposition should Iss jMS».vlsh 
and cry out: some men did so from their hearts, admiring Urn 
Duke of Marlborrmgh^s prcKligious talents, and deploring the ills- 
grace of the greatest general the world ever knew: 'twiis the 
stomach that caused other patriots to gnunblo, and such men 
fded out IsK'imse they were fXKir, and |*aid to do mh Against 
these my liord Bolinglsroke newer showed the sligiiieHt numty. 
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whipping a dozen into pnson or into the pillory without the least 
commiseration. 

From having been a man of amis Mr. Esmond had now come to 
be a man of letteis, but on a safer side than that in which the 
above-cited poor follows ventured their liberties and ears. There 
was no danger on ours, which was the winning side ; besides, Mr. 
Esmond pleased himself by thinking that he wnt like a g«ntleman 
if he did not always succeed as a wit. 

Of the famous wits of that age, who have rcndeie^l Queen Anne^s 
reign illustnous, and whose works will be in all Englishmen's hands 
in ages yet to cximc, Mr Esmond saw many, but at public places 
chiely , never having a great intimacy with any of them, except 
with honest Dick Steele and Mr Aildison, who parted <*ompany 
with Esmond, however, when that gentleman l)f‘(*uii[ie a declared 
Tory, and lived on vhm k‘rms witli the leading imtsous of that 
party. Aildison kept himself to a few friends, and vc‘ry nirely 
opened himself except m their company. A man more upriglit ami 
consiJientious than he it was not iwissible to fimi m public life, and 
one whose conversation wiw so various, easy, and dcdi^^itftil. Writing 
now in my mature years, I own that I think Addison's politic's wens 
the right, and were my time to mim over again, I would be a 
Whig m England and not a 1’ory ; but with people tliat take a sklo 
in politics, 'tis men rather than principles tliat oommonly bind them. 
A kindness or a slight puts a man under one flag or the other, ancl 
Im marohes with it to the end of the campaign. Esmond’s master 
in war was hyurod by MarilKirough, and liated liJm: and the 
lieutenant fought the <iuarrel» of his kjador. Webb coming to 
London was usotl as a wc^atsm by Marll>orough'» enemies (and tnie 
steel he was, that honest (‘Iile0; nor mm his nide-clo-camp, Mr. 
lijmond, an un&ithful or unwortliy partisan. TPis stmnge here, 
and on a foreign soil, and In a land that is independent in ell but 
the name (for that the North American <solonic« shall rtnnaia 
dependants on yonder little island for twenty years more, I never 
can think), to remember how the nation at home seemed to give 
itself up to tlie domination of one or other arfstotmtic imrty, and 
took a Hanoverian king, or a Frenoli one, according m cither pre^ 
vailedL And while the Tories, the October Olub gtmttemen, tihe 
Sigh Church ijamons tliat held by the Church of I&igland, for 
having a Papist king, for whom many of their Seottirii ami English 
leadetsi ten chtmthmen all, laid <lown their liv<*s with arlmimble 
loyalty and devotion ; they were govemerl by men who had iiotori^ 
ously no religiou at all* but usetl It as they would use aijy ofdnion 
tor the purpose of forwaitling tlmlr wn amWtion* The Whigs, on 
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too, were compelled to send to Holland or Hanover for a monarch 
around whom they could rally A strange senes of compromises is 
that English History compromise of principle, compromise of 
paity, ciimpromise of woi*ship ! The lovers of English freedom and 
indept'iidenee submitted their religions consciences to an A(*t of 
Parliament , could not coiiHolidate their liberty without sending to 
Eell or the Hague for a king to live under, and could not find 
amongst the proudest people in the world a man speaking their own 
language, and understanding their laws, to govern them. The Tory 
and High Church patnots wore ready to (he in defence of a Papist 
family that hfid sold us to France , the gieat Whig nobles, the 
sturdy republican recusants who h«xl cut off Chailes Stuart^s head 
for treason, were fain to ao(*.ept a King whose title came to him 
through a royal grandmother, whoso own royal grandmother's head 
had fallen under CJueen Bess's hatchet. And our proud English 
nobles sent to a petty German town for a monarch to come and 
roign m London ; ami our prelates kissed the ugly hands of his 
Dutch mistresses, and thought it no dishonour. In England you 
can but belong to one party or t'other, and you take the house you 
live in with all its encumbrances, its retainers, its antwjuo dis- 
comforts, and rums even , you patch up, but you never build up 
anew. Will we of the New World submit much longer, even 
nominally, to this ancient Bntish superstition t There are signs of 
the timcjs which make me think that ere long we shall care as little 
about King George here, and poors temporal and peers spiritual, as 
we do for King Oaimte or the Druids, 

This cliapter began about the wits, my grandson may say, and 
hath wandered very far from their company. The pleasantest of 
the wits I knew were the Doc-tors Garth and Arbutlmot, and Mr. 
Gay, the author of ^‘Trmo,” the most charming kind soul that over 
laughed at a joke or (irackod a bottle. Mr. Prior I saw, and ho was 
the earthen pot swimming with the pots of brass down the stream, 
and always and justly frightened lest ho should break in the voyage. 
I met him both at London and Pans, where he was performing 
piteous congees to the Duke of Shrewsbury, not having courage to 
support the dignity which his undeniable genius and talent htwl won 
him, and writing coaxing letters to Secretary St. John, and thinking 
about Ms plate and his placjo, and what on earth should become of 
him should his party go out. The fr^mous Mr. Congreve I saw a 
dosen of times at Button's, a splendid wreck of a man, magni&mtly 
attired, and though gouty, and almost blind, bearing a bravo face 
against fortune. 

The great Mr. Pope (of whose prodigious genius I havo no worrls 
to express my admirato) was quite a puny kd at this time, appear- 
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mg seldom m public places. There -were hundreds of men, wits, 
and pretty fellows fraiueuting the theatres and eofifee-houseo of that 

day whom “ mine peiscnlicre longimi est.” Indeed I think the 

most bnlliaiit of that soit I ever saw was not till fifteen years after- 
wards, when I paid my last visit in England, and met young Haiy 
Fielding, son of the Fielding that served in Hjiain and afteiwards in 
Flanders with us, and who for fim and humour seemed to top them 
all As for the famous Doctor Kwift, 1 can say of him, “Vidi 
tantum.” He was m London all these years up to the death of the 
Queen, and m a hundred publie phices where I saw him, but no 
more , he never missed Oouit of a Sunday, where oneo or twice ho 
was pointed out to your grandfather. He would have sought me 
out eagerly enough had I lieen a great man with a tith* to my name, 
or a star on my coat. At (Joint the Doctor hml no eyes but for 
the very greatest Lord Tnsasuiei and St. John used to i-all him 
Jonathan, and they paitl him with tins cheap com foi the si-rv-ico 
they took of him. ' He writ their lanipwins, fought their enemies, 
flogged and bullied m their acrvic.e, and it must lie ownwl with a 
consummate skill and fierceness. ’Tis said he hatli lout his intel- 
lect now, and forgotten his wrongs and his rage against mankind, 
I have always thought of him and of Marlliorough as the two 
greatest men of that age. I have road his Itooks (who doHi not 
know tiiem^ hero in our calm wo<sls, and imagine a ifiant to mywlf 
as I think of him, a lonely fiillon Pnimetheus, groaning as the 
vulture team him. Proinetlieus I saw, but when first I ever lu«l 
any words with him, tlie ffiant sUipiicd out of a sedan chair in the 
Poultry, whither ho lind coxtw with a tijisy Irish servant parmling 
lioforo him, who announced him, Imwhng out his K<woronee’s nanm, 
whilst his nuuttor Isilow was as yet Iwggling with the ehuinnaii. I 
dWikful this Mr. Swift, and heard many a atoiy alsmt him, of liis 
conduct to men, and his wonls to women. He <!ould flatter the 
great as much as ho could bully the weak; and Mr, Esnurad, lieing 
younger and hotter in that day than now, waa determined, should 
he ever moot this elragon, net to run away from his teeth and 
bin 

Um have all of motirm which cany tlimi cmwarclM in 1I&, 
and ai?a (Wven into acta of dfwiwiticwy ot St may he of dmtlw^tlon, 
from a hundred different cauaea. There waa one itmmMle 
Eamond’s, an honest littio friah lieutenant of Handyslde'i^ who owed 
so money to a camp sutler, that ho bes?m to make love to the 
man’s dawghter, intomlittg to iwy hie debt that way ; and at the 
battle Malplwiuet, flying away from tlio debt ami lady too, he 
rushed «o desiierotoly on the Fnmoh linen, tliat ha got his oomiswiy ; 
and came a captain out of tibe aoSon, and had to marry the euttePB 
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daughter after all, who brought him his cancelled debt to her lather 
as poor Eoger’s fortune. To run out of the reach of bill and 
marriage, he ran on the enemy’s pikes , and as these did not kill 
him he was thrown back upon t’othei horn of his dilemma. Our 
great Duke at the same battle was fighting, not the French, but the 
Tones in England, and lisbng his life and the army’s, not for his 
country but for his jiay and places , and for fear of his wife at home, 
that only being in hfe whom he dreailed. I have asked aliout men 
in my own company (now drafts of poor country boys were per- 
petually commg over to us dunng the wars, and brought from the 
ploughshare to the sword), and found that a half of them under the 
flags were dnven thither on account of a woman : one fellow was 
jilted by his mistress and took the shilling in despair , another jilted 
the girl, and fled from her and the parish to the tents where the law 
could not disturb him. Why go on partieulansingl What can the 
sons of Adam and Eve expect, but to continuo in that course of love 
and trouble their father and mother set out on 1 0 my grandson t 
I am drawing nigh to the end of that period of my history, when I 
was acquainted with the gieat world of Plngland and Europe 5 my 
years are past the Hebrew poet’s limit, and I say unto thee, all my 
troubles and joys too, for that matter, have come from a woman ; 
as thine will when thy destined course Ixigms. ’Twas a woman that 
made a soldier of me, that set mo intnguing afterwards; I behove 
I would have spun smocks for her had she so Hdden me; what 
strength I hud in my haul I would have given her; hath not every 
man in his degree had his Omphale and Delilah? Mme befooled 
mo on the banks of the Thames, and in dear old England ; thou 
mayest find thine own by Eappahannoo. 

To please that woman then I tried to distinguish myself as 
a soldier, and afterwards as a wit and a politician; as to please 
another I would liave put on a black cassock and a pair of bands, 
and had done so but tliat a superior fiite intervened to defeat that 
project. And I say, I think the world is hke Captain Esmond’s 
company 1 spoke of anon ; and could you see every man’s career 
in hfe, you would find a woman dogging him; or dinging round 
hiB march and stopping him; or cheering him and goading him; 
or beckoning him out of her ohanot, so that he goes up to her, and 
leaves the race to be run without him ; or bringing him the apple, 
and saying “Eat;” or fetching him the daggers and whispering 
“ KiE 1 yonder lies Duncan, and a crown, and an importunity.” 

Your grandfether fought with more effeot as a politician than 
as a wit ; and having private animosities and grievances of his own 
and his Qenoral’s ag^nst the great Duke m command of the army, 
and more information on military matters than most writers, who 
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had never seen beyond the fire of a tobacco-pipe at “ Wills's,” he 
was enabled to do good service for that cause which he embarked 
m, and for Mr St John and his party But he disdained the abuse 
in which some of the Tory writers indulged , for instance, Doctor 
Swift, who actually chose to doubt the Duke of Marlborough's 
courage, and was pleased to hint that his Grace's military capacity was 
doubtful nor were Esmond's performances worse for the effect they 
were intended to produce (though no doubt they couhl not injure 
the Duke of Marlborough nearly so much in the public eyes as 
the malignant attacks of Swift did, whi(*h were ctirefully directed 
so as to blacken and degrade him), heeausc they were wnt openly 
and fairly by Mr. Esmond, who made no disguise of thorn, who was 
now out of the army, and who never attac‘kcd the pnKligious courage 
and talents, only the selfishness and rapacity, of the chief. 

(The Colonel then, having wnt a paper for oni^ of the Toiy 
journals, called tlio Pont-Ho^ (a letter upon Bomdiain, that the town 
ttdkod about for two whole days, when the ap|)caninc.c of au Italian 
singer supplied a fresh subject for conversation), and having business 
at the Excliange, where Mrs. Beatrix wantal a pair of gloves or 
a fkn very likely, Esmond went to correct his paper, an<I was sitting 
at the printer's, when the famous D<)<*tor Hwift came in, his Irisli 
fellow with him that use<l to walk l>efore his chair, and bawled out 
hds master's name with great dignity. 

Mr. Esmond was waiting the printer too, whoso wife hod 
gone to the tavern to fetch him, and was meantime engaged in 
drawing a picture of a soldier on horseback for a dirty littio pretty 
boy of the printer's wife, whom she had left beliind lier. 

presume you are the (Klitor of tho Pot^Boy^ sir?” says the 
Doctor in a grating y(Am that hml an Irish twang ; and he looked 
at tho Colonel from under his two busJiy eyebrows with a |)dr of 
very clear blue eyes. His <iomplexion was muddy, his figure rather 
fert, his chin double. He wore a shabby cassock, and a shabby hat 
over his black wig, and ho pulled out a great gold watch, at which 
he looks very fierce. 

am but a contrilmtor, Doctor Swifts” says Esmond, with 
the little boy still on his knee. He was sitting with his laick In 
the window, so that the Doctor could not see him. 

'^Who told you 1 was Doctw Swift?” says the Doctor, eydfig 
the other very Imughtily. 

‘‘Your ]^voronc(»'s valet bawled out your mime,” says the 
OoloncL “ I should judge you tonight him from Ircsland ? ” 

‘‘And pray, sir, what have you to judge whetlw my 
servant came tom Ireland or no? I want to sp^ with your 
employc^f, Mr. Leach. I'll thank ye go fetch hlmP 
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^‘Where’s your papa, Tommy?” asks the Colonel of the child, 
a smutty little wretch in a frock. 

Instead of answonng, the child begins to cry ; the Doctor's ap- 
pearance had no doubt fnghtened the poor little imp. 

“ Send that squalling little brat about his business, and do what 
I hid ye, sir,” says the Doctor. 

“ I must finish the picture first for Tommy,” says the Colonel, 
laughing ‘^Hero, Tommy, will you have your Pandour with 
whiskers or without?” 

Whisters,” says Tommy, quite intent on the picture 

‘*Who the devil are ye, sir?” ones the Doctor; ^‘aro ye a 
printei’s man, or aio ye not ?” he pronounced it like naw/ht 

‘‘Your Reverence needn't raise the devil to ask who E am,” 
says Colonel Esmond “Did you over hoar of Doctor Paustus, 
little Tommy? or Fnar Bacon, who invented gunpowder, and set 
the Thames on fiie ? ” 

Mr. Swift turned (luite red, almost puride “I did not intend 
any offemjo, sir,” says he. 

“ I dare say, sir, you offended without meaning,” says the other 
drily. 

“Who aio ye, sir? Do you know who I am, sir? You are 
one of the pack of Grubb Street scribblers that my fneud Mr. 
Socretjiry hath laid by the heels. How dare yo, sir, speak to mo 
m this tone?” ones the Do(5tor m a great fume. 

“I bog your honour's humble pardon if I have offended your 
honour,” says Esmond, in a tone of great humility. “ Rather than 
he sent to the Compter, or bo put in the pillory, there's nothing I 
wouldn't do. But Mrs. Leach, the printer's lady, told mo to mind 
Tommy whilst she went for her husband to the tavern, and I 
daren't leave the child lest he should Ml into the fiiro , hut if your 
Reverence will hold him ” 

“ I take the little btMist I ” says the Doctor, starting back. “ I 
am engaged to your botteTO, follow. Tell Mr. Leach that when 
ho mabas an appointment with Doctor Swift he had best keep it, 
do ye hear? And keep a rcspectM tongue m your head, sir, when 
you address a person like me.” 

“I'm but a poor broken-down soldier,” says the Colonel, “and 
I've soon bettor ^ys, though I am forced now to turn my hand to 
writing We can't help our fate, sir.” 

“ You're the person that Mr. Loach hath sjnkeu to me of, I 
pn^ume. Have the goodntiss to speak dvilly when you are spoken 
to— and tell Leach to call at my lodgings in Bury Bitmt, and bring 
the papers with him to-mght at ten o'clock. And the next time 
you see me, youll know me> and be civil, Mr. ICemp.” 
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Poor Kemp, who had beon a lieutenant at the beginning of the 
wai, and fallen into misfortune, was the wntor of the Pob^Bj, 
and now took honest Mr Leach’s pay in plane of her Majesty s 
•Bifln'nr.H had seen this gentleman, and a very ingenious, hard-working, 
honest fellow he was, toiling to give hieail to a great tolly, to 
watching up many a long winter night to keep the wolf from ms 
door And Mi. St John, who had liberty always on his tongue, 
had just sent a dosen of the Opiiosition wnters into p^n, and one 
actually into the pillory, for what he eallwl lilicls, but 
half so violent as thc«e wnt on our side. With regard to this very 
Piece of tyranny, Esmond had remonstmtcd strongly with the Secr^ 
Lrv who laughed, and said the rascals were served <iuite nght; 
and told Esmond a joke of Swift’s regai.hng the matter. Nay, 
more, this Inshman, when St. John was about to paidon a iKior 
wretch condemned to death for raiHi, alwolutely pi evented tlm Secre- 
tary from exeinsing this act of gwxl-nature, and kiusted that he 
had hiui the man hang<-d , and great as the « genius might 

bo, and splendid his ability, Esmond for one would for 

him, and never desired to make ins ii«iuaintance. The IJiK-mr was 
at Court every Bunday assiduously enough, a place the t/olonel 
fiequented but rarely, though he hail a gr^t indumimnt to go there 
in the person of a Mr nuuU of honour of her Majesty s j and the 
airs and patronage Mr. Swift gave himself, forgetting gentlemen of 
his covmtry whom ho know perfectly, his loud talk at once insolent 
and servile, nay, perhaiis, his very intimacy with Uni Trewnm 
aiid the Secretary, who iiwUilgCHi all hie fireaka and imued him 
Jonathan, you may lie sure, were remarked by many a of 

whom the piowl prioat himaelf took no note, durmg that time of 

hiw vamty and triumph, ^ . 

>Twa« but three days afUir, the IRtli of Novemlier 1^2 
(Bsmoud miuda him well of the datt.), that he wont by myitation 
to dine with hia aeneral, the foot of whoee taWo he ximl to 
on thaeo foBtive occaaiona, m he hml <lone at many a ham 
and phmtiM, during the campaign. Thie waa a gmat fcaat, and 
of the latter sort; tho Immt old gentlemmi lovml to tn^at hie 
Memfe splendidly ; hk Qvtim of Ormonde, iKifore he joiuecl hie 
army ae Oenemlksimo ; my Ijord Vkcount BolinKbmke, one of h^ 
MidW» Secretaries of State; m Orkney, that W a^ed 
with ue abroacl, being of the tiarty* Ilk (JnM‘e of Hamilton, 
wiiter of the Ordnance, and in wboee honour the feaat ^ 
gifen, upon hia a^ipromdilng ^ Amliajiamior w Wla, 

Ld sent an excuse te Oonorol Webb at two (Mock, bift an hmir 
before the dlnnw: notWng bttt the most bnrociUatis basiaess, bu* 
Qiaoe asidt sUuld hare prevented Mm liavlng tire pleasure of 
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dnnkmg a parting ^ass to the health of General Webb His 
absence disappointed Esmond’s old chief, who suffered mn oh from 
his wounds besides, and though the company was grand, it was 
rather gloomy. St. John came last, and brought a friend with 
him “ I'm sure,” says my General, bowmg very politely, “ my table 
hath always a place for Doctor Swift ” 

Mr. Esmond went up to the Doctor with a bow and a smile — 
“I gave Doctor Swift’s message,” says he, “to the punter I hope 
he brought your pamphlet to your lodgings m time ” Indeed poor 
L(mch had come to Ins house very soon after the Doctor left it, 
being brought away lather tipsy from the tavern by his thrifty 
wife ; and ho talked of Cousin Swift in a maudhn way, though of 
course Mr Esmond did not allude to this relationship. The Doctor 
scowled, blushcxl, and Wiis much confused, and said scarce a word 
during the whole of diimci. A very little stone will sometimes 
knock down those Goliaths of wit, and this one was often dis- 
comfited when met by a man of any spint, ho took to plaw 
sulkily, put watoi iii his wine that the others drank plentifully, 
and scarce said a word. 

The talk was alxmt the affairs of the day, or rather about 
persons than afihirs : my Lady Marlborough’s fury, her daughters 
in old clothes and mob-caps looking out from their windows and 
seeing the comiiany iwas to the Drawing-room; the gentleman- 
usher’s horror when the Piinoe of Savoy was introduced to her 
Majesty in a tie-wig, no man out of a fiiU-bottomed jieriwig ever 
having based the lioyal hand before ; about the Mohawks and the 
damage they wore doing, rushing through the town, killing and 
murdering. Some one said the ill-omened face of Mohun had been 
s^n at the theatre the night before, and Macartney and Meredith 
with him. Meant to bo a feast, the mooting, in spite of drink and 
Wk, was as dismal as a ftineral. Every topic started subsided 
into gloom. His Grace of Ormonde went away bocanse the con- 
versatiou got upon Deiiaiii, whore we had been defeated in the last 
campaign. Bmaond’s Ooiieral wns affected at the allusion to this 
action too, for his comrade of Wynondael, the Count of Nassau 
■Woudonbtmig, liad hoon skin there. Mr. Swift, when Esmond 
pledged him, said he drank no wine, and fewk his hat from the 
I»og and went away, lieckoniug my Lord Bolingbroko to follow 
him ; but the other liade him take his elmriot and save his coach- 
hire— ho liad to siioak with Colonel Esmond; and when the rest 
of the comirany withdrew to cards, those two remained behind in 
the dark 

Bolingbroko always siiokc freely when ho had drunk freely. 
His enemies could any secret out of him in that f 
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women were even employed to ply him, and take his words down, 
I have heard that my Lord Stair, three years after, when the 
Secretary fled to France and became the Pretender's ISdinister, got 
dl the infonnation he wanted by putting female spies over St. John 
in his cups. He spoke freely now “Jonathan knows nothing of 
this for certain, though ho suspects it, and by George, Webb will 
take an Archbishopnc, and Jonathan a — no, — damme — Jonathan 
will take an Archbishopnc from James, I warrant me, gladly 
enough Your Duke hath the string of the whole matter in his 
hand," the So(Tetary went on. “ We have that which will force 
Marlborough to keep his distance, and he goes out of London m 
a fortnight. Pnor hath his business; he left mo this morning, 
and mark me, Harry, should fate carry off oui august, our beloved, 
our most gouty and plethoric Qiu?en, and Defender of th<^ Faith, 
la bonne cause tnompheni. A la santd do la l>onne cause 1 Every- 
thing go(Ml comes from Franc<». Wine comers from Fiance ; give tm 
another bumiier to the bumo cause," We drank it together. 

“ Will the brnne cause turn Protestant t " asked Mr. Esmond. 

“ No, hang it,” says the other, “ he'll defend our Faith as in 
duty bound, but hell stick by his own. The Hind and the Panther 
shall run in the same car, by Jove 1 RighteowHuess and i>eace sliall 
kiss each other : and well have Father Massillon to walk down the 
aisle of St. Paul's, cheek hy jowl with Dr. Smbeverel Give m 
more wine; here's a health to the bmn© (wso, kneeling—* damme, 
let's drink it kneeling 1 ” He was quite flushtKl and wild with wine 
as he was talking. 

“And sup|>oso,'' says Esmond, who always had this gloomy 
apprehension, “ tho bonne cause should give u» up to the French, 
as his father and uncle did befbre himT' 

“ Give us up to the French 1 ” stiwti up BoHugbrokc : “is there 
any English gentleman that fears that ? You who liave seen Blen- 
heim and Itamillies, afraid of the French I Your ancestors and 
mine, an<l brave old Webb's yonder, have met them in a hunditsd 
fields, and our children will bo ready to do tho like. Who's he that 
wishes for more men from Englimdl My eousm WcstmorclaarH 
Give us up to the French, fishaw 1 ” 

“ His uncle did,” says Mr. Esmond. 

^ “ And wliat hapjiened to his gmnd&ther t ” brr>ke out Si John, 
filling out another bumper* “Here's to the groai^st monarch 
Englaud ever sitw ; here's to the Englishman that made a Wngdtmi 
of her. Our groat King name ftom Huntingdon, not Hanover; our 
Mhers didn't look for a Dutchman to rule us. Let him oome and 
well keep him, and well show him WlwtohalL If he's a traitor, 
let us have him here to desl wltih him ; and then th^sce m spirits 
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here as great as any that have gone bcfoio Theio aie men here 
that can look at danger in the face and not he fiightened at it. 
Traitor ' treason * what names are these to scare you and mo ? 
Ate all Oliver’s men dejul, or his glorious name forgotten in fifty 
years? Are there no men equal to him, think you, as good — ay, 
as good ? God save the King * and, if the monarchy fails us, God 
save the British Repuhluj 1 ” 

Ho filled another great hnmper, and tossed it up and drained it 
wildly, just as the noise of rapid carriage wheels approacihing was 
stopped at our door, and after a hurried knock and a moment’s 
interval, Mr. Swift came into the hall, ran upstairs to the room 
wo woio dining in, and entered it with a perturbed face. St. 
John, excitod with dnnk, was making some wild (iuotation out of 
“Maclioth,” but Swift stopped him. 

“ Dnnk no more, my Lord, for God’s sake ’ ” says he. I come 
with the most dnmdful news.” 

*<Is the Queen dead?” cries out Bolingbroko, seizing on a water- 
glass. 

** No, Duke Hamilton is dead ; he wiis murdered an hour ago 
by Mohun and Macartney ; they had a cpiarrol this morning ; they 
gave him not ho much time as to write a letter. Ho went for a 
couple of hm friends, and is dead, and Mohun, too, the bloody 

villain, who wiiH set on hini. They fought in Hyde Park just before 
sunset; the Duke killo<l Mohun, and Macartney came up and stabbed 
him, and the dog is fled. I have your ehanot below , send to every 
part of the country and apprehend that villain ; come to the Duke’s 
house and see if any life l>o left in him.” 

“0 Bi^atrix, Beatiix,” thought Esmond, “and here ends my 
poor girl’s ambition ! ” 
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CHAPTER VI 
POOR BEATRIX 

T here had been no need to urge tipon Ehinond the neceflaity 
of a Bej)aration lietween him and Beatrix : Fate IukI done 
that eonipletely , and I think from the very moment imr 
Beatrix had accepted the Duke’a offei, Rhe licgtm to aHRume the 
majestic air of a DuchesR, nay, Queen Eler-t, and to carry lierRclf 
as one sacred and removed from us common iieoplc. Her mother 
arid kinsman both fell into her ways, the latter si-omfully perluiftR, 
and uttoiing his usual gilws at her vanity and hiR own. There was 
a certain charm about this girl of which neither (iolouel FjHiiiond nor 
his fond miRtress (lould forego the fawnnution ; in spite of her fiinltR ’ 
and her pride and wilftilnoHH, they were forced to love her ; and, 
indeed, might be set down as the two chief flatterers of the Iwilliimt 
creature’s court. 

Who, in the course of his life, liath not Itomi so liewitehed, and 
worshipped some idol or another? Years after this itoRsimi iioth 
lieen dead and buried, along with a thousand other worldly cares 
and ambitions, he who felt it can roeall it out of its grave, and 
admire, almost os fondly as he dhl in his youth, that lovely queenly 
creature. I invoke that lioautiflil spirit from the shades and love 
her still; or rather I sliould say rnioh a past is always present to a 
man ; sueli a passion oneo felt forms a part of his whole Iwnig, and 
cannot bo sopaxatod from it ; it boeomos a iwrtion of the man of 
to^ay, just as any great felth or ooavietiloii, the diseovery of iKietry, 
the awakening of religion, ever afterwards influence him ; just as 
the wound I had at Blenheim, and of wbleh I wear the scar, hath 
become part of my fhune and influenced my whole Issly, nay, spirit 
subeofiuently, thou^ ’twas got and healed forty yisam ago. iftiitlng 
and forgetting 1 what feitiiM heart can <lo these? Our great 
thoughts, our great affections, the Truths of our life, never leave ns. 
Surely, they cannot sopawte fboin our consciousness ; shall follow 
it wMthorsoever that stmll go ; and are of tlioir nature divine and 
htuiQid’rWi. 

With the horriMo news of this catastrophe, which was oon- 
fltmed by the weepiug domeetiw at the Duke’s own door, Esuumd 
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rode homewards as quick as his lazy coach would carry him, devis- 
ing all the time how he should break the intelligence to the person 
most concerned in it , and if a satire upon human vanity could be 
needed, that poor soul afforded it in the altered company and 
occupations in which Esmond found her For days before, her 
chariot had been rolling the street from mercer to toyshop — from 
goldsmith to laceman * her taste was perfect, or at least the fond 
bridegroom had thought so, and had given her entire authority over 
all tradesmen, and for all the plate, furniture, and equipages, with 
which his Grace the Ambassador wished to adorn his splendid 
mission She must have her picture by Kneller, a duchess not 
being complete without a portrait, and a noble one he made, and 
actually sketched m, on a cushion, a coronet which she was alnnit 
to wear She vowed she would wear it at King James the ThiitPs 
coronation, and never a princess in the land would have liecome 
ermine better. Esmond found the ante-chamber crowded with 
millmeis and toyshop women, obsequious goldsmiths with jewels, 
salvors, and tankards ; and mercers’ men with hangings, and velvets, 
and brocades. My Lady Duchess elect was giving audience to one 
famous silversmith from Exeter Ohangc, who brought with him a 
great chased salver, of which he wm pointing out the beauties as 
Colonel Esmond entered. ** Como,” says she, ** cousin, and admire 
the taste of this pretty thing." I think Mars and Venus were 
lying m the golden bower, that one gilt Cupid earned off the 
war-god’s casque — another his sword— another his great buckler, 
upon which my Lord Duke Hamilton’s arms with ours were to l>e 
engraved— and a fourth was knoohng down to the reclining gwldess 
with the dmrnl coronet in her hands, God help us I The next iSmo 
Mr. Esmond saw that piece of plate, the arms were changed : the 
ducal coronet had been replaced by a viscount’s ; it formed part of 
the fortune of the thnfty goldsmith’s own daughter, when she 
married my Lord Viscount Sciuanderfleld two years after. 

Isn’t this a beautiful piece?” says Boatnx, exarqining it, find 
she pointed out the arch graces of the Cupids, and the fine carving 
of the languid prostrate Mars. Esmond sickened as he thought of 
the warrior dead in his chamber, his servants and children weeping 
around him ; and of this smiling creature attiring herself, as it were, 
for that nuptial deathbed. ’Tis a pretty piece of vanity,” says 
he, looking Roomily at the bcautiM creature : there were flamboanx 
in the room lighting up the brilliant mistress of ii She lifted up 
the great gold salver with her &ir arms. 

** Vanity 1” says she haughtily. '*What is vanity in you, 
sir, is propriety in me. You ask a Jewish price for it, Mr. Graves ; 
but have it I will, if only to spite Mr. Esmond#” 
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‘*0 Beatrix, lay it down*” says Mr. Esmond. ‘‘Herodias! 
you know not what you carry in the charger.” 

She dropped it with a clang; the eager goldsmith running to seize 
his fallen ware. The lady^s face caught the fright from Esmond's 
pale countenance, and her eyes shone out like T>cacons of alarm:-— 
What is it, Henry ? ” says she, nnming to him, an<l seizing both his 
hands. What do you mean by your pale face and gloomy tones'?” 

“ Come away, come away ! ” stfiys Esmond, leading her : she 
clung fhghtened to him^ and he supptjrted hei upon his heart, bid- 
ding the scared goldsmith leave them. The man went into the next 
apartment, staring with surjnise, and hugging his precious charger. 

*‘0h, my Beatnx, my sister!” says Esmond, still holding m 
his arms the pallid and affrighted creature, “ you liave the gieatest 
courage of any woman in the world ; prepare to show it now, for 
you have a dreadful trial to bear.” 

She sprang away from the friend who would hav<* protcct(‘d 
her: — ‘‘Hath ho left me?” says she. “We ha^l words this 
morning : he was very gloomy, and I angered him : hut he dared 
not, he dared not ! ” As she spoke a burning blush flushed over 
her whole face and bosom. Esmond saw It rejected in the glass by 
which she stood, with clenched hands, pressing her swelhng heart. 

“He has you,” says Esmond, wondering that rage irather 
than sorrow was in her loolm. 

“And he is alive,” cries Beatrix, “and you bring me this ccan- 
mission I He has left me, and you haven't dared to avenge mo I 
You, that pretend to be the champion of our house, Imvelet me suffer 
this insult 1 Where is Oastlewo^? I will go to my brother.” 

“ The Duke is not alive, Beatrix,” said Esmond. 

She looked at her cousin wildly, and fell )mk to the wall as 
though shot in the breast:— “And you oome here, and— and— you 
killed him i” 

“ No ; thank Heaven ! ” her kinsman said. “ The blood of tliat 
noble heart doth not stain my sword I In its last hour it waa 
MthM to thee, Beatrix Esmond. Vain and cruel woman ! kneel 
and thank the awflil Heaven which awards life and death, and 
chastises pride, that the noble Hamilton died true to you ; at h*ast 
that 'twas not your quarrel, or your prid% or your wicked vantty, 
that drove him to his fete. He died by the bloo<ly swowl whWi 
already had drunk your own fettmris Mood. 0 woman, 0 sfstiMr 1 
to that sad Md where two oorpses are lying— for the mwlerer 
died too by the hand of the man he idew-*' can you bring no 
mourners but your revenge and your vanity? Go<l help and 
pardon thee, Beatrix, as He brhigi this awfbl imnfehment to your 
hard and rebellious heart” 
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Esmond had scarce done speaking, when his mistress came in. 
The colloquy between him and Beatrix had lasted but a few minutes, 
during which time Esmond’s sinvant had earned the disastrous 
news thiough the household. The army of Vanity Pair, waiting 
without, gathened up all their fnpjiones and flod aghast. Tender 
Lady Gastlewood had been in talk above with Dean Attorbury, the 
pious creatui e’s ahnoner and (hrector * and the Dean had entered 
with her as a physician wliose place was at a sick-bed. Beatrix’s 
mother looked at Esmond and lan towards her daughter, with a 
pale face and open heart and hands, all kindness and pity But 
Beatnx passed her by, nor would she hare any of the medicaments 
of the spiritual jiliysician I am best in my own room and by 
myself,” she said. Her eyes were quite diy ; nor did Esmond evei 
SCO them otherwise, save once, in respect to that gnef. She gave 
him a cold hand as she went out ‘‘Thank you, bi other,” she said, 
in a low voice, and with a simplicity more touching than tears; 
“ all you have said is true and kind, and I will go away and ask 
pardon ” The three others icmained behind, and talked over the 
dreadful story. It ailecjted Doctor Attorbury more even than us, 
as it seemed. The death of Mohun, her husband’s murderer, was 
more awful to my mistress than even the Duke's unhappy end. 
Esmond gfivo at length what partKJulars ho know of their quarrol, 
and the oauso of it. The two noblemen had long been at war with 
respeiit to the Lord Gerard’s property, whoso two daughters my 
Lonl Duke and Mohun hfwl rnamed. They had met by apiKiint- 
ment that day at the lawyer’s in Lincoln’s Inn Piclds ; had words 
which, though they appeared very trilling to those who hcuml them, 
were not so to men exaaporatod by long and previous enmity. Mohun 
asked my Lord Duko where he could see his Grace’s friends, and 
within an hour haxl sent two of his own to arrange this deadly duel 
It was pursued with such fierceness, and sprang from so trifling a 
cause, that all men agreed at the time that there wm a party, of 
which these three notoriow brawlers were but agents, who desired 
to take Duke Hamilton’s life away* They fought tlireo on a side, 
as in that tragic meotmg twelve years l>ack, which hath been re- 
counted already, ami in which Mohun performed his second murder. 
They rushed to, md closed upon mh other at once without any 
feints or crossing of swords even, and atablied ono at the other 
desperately, each receiving many wounds ; and Mohun haying his 
death-wound, ami my Ijord Duke lying by him, Macartney came 
up and stabM his Graise as ho lay on the ground, and gave him the 
blow of which ho died Oolouol Macartney denied this, of which 
the liorror and indignation of thfi whole kingdom would nevertheJm 
have him guilty, and fled the country, whither he never retunwwi. 
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What was the leal cause of the Duke Hamilton’s death 1 — a 
paltry quarrel that might easily have hcen made up, and with a 
luffian so low, base, profligate, and deigraded with former (‘rimes 
and repeated minders, that a man of such renown and pnncely rank 
as my Lord Duke might have di8dain(*d to sully Ins sword with the 
blood of such a villain But his spiiit so high that those who 
wished his death knew that his coinage was like las (dianty, and 
never turned any man away , and he (lied by the hands of Mohan, 
and the other two cut-throats that weie set on him. The Queen’s 
Ambassador to Pans died, the loyal and d(jvoted servant of the 
House of Stuart, and a Eoyal Prince of Scotland himself, and carry- 
ing the confidence, the repentance of Que(^ Anne along with his 
own open devotion, and the good will of millions in the country more, 
to the Queen’s cxili'd brother and sovereign. 

That party to whitih Lord Mohun b(‘lotiged had the benefit of 
his servi(*(‘, and now w‘cio well rid of sucli a ruffian. Ife, and 
Meiedith, and Macaitney, w(n*o tlm Duke of MarllKirough’s men ; 
and tlio two colonels hacl l>een liroke but the y<‘ar kjfore for drink- 
ing perdition to the Tones. His Orm^e was a Whig now and a 
Hanovenan, and as eager for war as Print^e Eugene himwdf. I say 
not that ho was privy to Duke Hamilton's death : I say that his 
party profited by it ; and that three desis^mto and bloody instmments 
were found to effect that murder. 

As Esmond and the Dean walked away firom Kensington dis- 
coursing of this tragedy, and how fatal it was to the muse whi(‘h 
they Ivoth had at heart, the streot-<!riers wore already out with their 
broadsides, shouting through the town the ftill, true, and horrible 
account of the death of Lord Mohun and Duke Hamilton in a duel 
A fellow had got to Kensington and was crying it in the S(|uara 
there at very early morning, when Mr. Emond hapiicmed to pass 
by. He drove the man fiom under Beatrixes very window, whcrtiof 
^e easement had been set ofien. The sun was shining though ’twas 
Kovember : he had seen the market-carts rolling into London, tiie 
guard relieved at the palace, the labourers trudging to their work 
in the gardens between Kensington and the City- the wandering 
merobants and hawkers filling tlie air with their cries. The worM 
was going to its business again, although dukes lay dead and kdies 
mohmed for them ; and kings, vmy likely, lost their dianees. So 
night and day pass away, and to-morrow eomes, and mir place 
knows us not. Ikmond thought of the courier, now gallopihg on 
the Forth tmd to inform him, who was Earl of Arran yesterday, 
tihat he was Duke of llamflton knky, and of a thou*mn4 great 
sdkmes, h^pmi ambitions, that were alive in the gallant heart, 
bearing a fiirw hotxxs sinoe, oad nowln a little dust quieseeni 
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CHAPTER VII 

/ VISIT CASTLEfVOOD ONCE MORE 

T hus, for a thud tune, Beatnx^s ambitious hopes were circum- 
vented, and she might well believe that a special malignant 
fate watched and pursued her, tearing her prize out of her 
hand just as she seemed to grasp it, and leaving her with only rage 
and grief for her portion. Whatever her feelings might have been 
of anger or of soitow (and I fear me that the former emotion was 
that which most tore her heart), she would take no coniGidant, as 
people of softer natures would have done under such a calamity ; 
her mother and her kinsman knew that she would disdain their 
pity, and that to offer it would bo but to infuriate the cruel wound 
which fortune had inflicted. We know that her pride was awfully 
humbled and punished by this sudden and temble blow; she wanted 
no teaching of ours to point out the sad moral of her story. Her 
fond mother could give but her prayers, and her kinsman his faithful 
friendship and patience to the imhappy, stricken creature ; and it 
was only by hints, and a word or two uttered months afterwards, 
that Beatrix showed she understood their silent commiseration^ and 
on her part was secretly thankfUl for their forbearance. The people 
about the Ocmrt said there mm that in her manner which frightened 
away scoffing and (wdolonce • she was above their triumph and 
thdr pity, and acted her part in that drcadfUl tragedy greatly and 
courageously ; so tliat those who liked her least were yet forced to 
admire her. We, who watchwl her after her disaster, could not but 
respect the indomitable courage and majestic calm with which she 
l)oro it. ** I would rather see her tears than her pri<le,” her motlusr 
said, who was accustomed to liear her sorrows in a very different 
way, and to reedve them m the stroke of Qod, with an awftil sub- 
mission and meekness. But Beatrix’s nature was different to that 
tender parent’s ; she seemed to accept her grief, and to defy it ; nor 
would she allow it fX believe not even in private and m her own 
chamlier) to extort mm hor the confession of even a tear of humilia- 
tion or a cry (ff paim Friends and children of our race, who come 
after me, in whicih way will you Imr your trials i I know one that 
pmyn will give you love rather than prikle, and that the Eye 
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all-seeing shall find you in the humble place. Not that we should 
judge proud spints otherwise tlwn charitably. ’Tie nature Iiath 
fimhionod some for ambition and dominion, as it hath formed others 
for obedioiico and gentle submission. Th<! leopard follows her nature 
as the lamb docs, and acts after leopard law , she can neithei help 
her beauty, noi her courage, nor her enmity ; nor a single siwt on 
her shimng coat ; nor the conquering spirit which impels her , nor 
the shot wliioh brmgs her down 

Duniig that well-founded panic the Whigs hud, lest the Queen 
should forsake their Hanoverian Pnnee, lamnd by (»iths and treaties 
as she was to him, and recall her brother, who was allied to hei by 
yet stronger ties of nature and duty, — the Prince of Savoy, and the 
boldest of that party of the Whigs, wore for bringing the young 
Duke of Cambndge over, in spito of the Queen, and the outfiry of 
her Tory servants, arguing that the Electoral Prince, a Peer and 
Prince of the Blood-ltoyal of this Realm too, and in the line of 
succession to the crown, liad a right to sit in the Parliament whereof 
ho was a member, and to dwell in the country which ho one ilay 
was to govern. Nothing but the strongest ill-will exprcssoil by the 
Queen, and the people alxmt her, and menaces of the Royal resent- 
ment^ should this soheme bo persisted in, prevented it from Mng 
carried into effect. 

The boldest on our side were, in like numnor, for having our 
Prince into the country. Tho undoubted inheritor of the right 
divine; tho feelings of more tlian lialf the nation, of almost all the 
deigy, of tho gentry of England and Scotland with Mm ; ontiwily 
innooent of tho crime for which Ms fetber Miffered— Ijtave, young, 
hawkome, unfortonato— who in England wouJrl dare to molest the 
Prince sliould he oomo among us, and fling Mmsolf njion British 
gfflaerosity, hospitality, and honour t An invader wltii an army of 
Ppenohmen behiwi him, Enf^Wimcn of spirit would rtadst to tho 
death, and drive book to the shows wlienoe he oaam; but a Prim®, 
shme, armed with Ms rigjtt only, and relying o« tho loyalty of his 
peopfe^ was sure, many of his ftiemls nigued, of welcome, at luast of 
safety, mm us. The hand of his sister the Queen, of the {leople 
bis stthiects, never oould . he raised to do him a wrong. But the 
Queen was timid by nature, and the ititt!<®SBivo Ministom she bml, 
had private causes for tiieir irresolution. The boldiT and honerier 
num, who bad at heart the illustrious young exile’ll ooua^ had no 
sehente of interest of their own to prevent tMan ft»m i^ng the 
rMt aone, sad, provided only ho mm as an Eiiiriishnum, were 
roful^ to ventorB their all to weleonoe sml defend Mm. 

, St, John., end Karl^ botii bad kind words In plenty l« tho 
Prints eiUwcents, and gave Ww endless promises of fttture suppwt; 

" ' 2 
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but hints and promises were all they could be got to give; and 
some of his friends wore for measures much bolder, more olii(‘acious, 
and more open. With a party of these, some of whom axe yet 
alive, and some whose names Mr. Esmond has no nght to mention, 
he found himself engjiged the year after that miserable detith of 
Duke Hamilton, which dopnved the Prince of his most coumgoous 
ally 111 this country. Dean Atterbury was one of the friends whom 
Esmond may mention, as the brave bishop is now beyond exile and 
persecution, and to him, and one or two more, the Colonel opened 
himself of a scheme of Ins own, that, backed by a little resolution 
on the Princess part, could not fail of bnnging about the aoconi- 
plishmont of their <learest wishes. 

My young Lord Viscount Oastlewood had not come to England 
to keep his miyority, and had now been absent from the country for 
several years. The year when his sister was to bo married and 
Duke Hamilton died, my Lord was kept at Bruxelles by his wife’s 
lying-in. The gentle Clotilda could not liear her husband out of 
her sight ; perhaps she mistrusted the young scapegrace should ho 
ever get loose from her leading-strings , and she kept him by h^ 
Hide to nurse the liaby and administer posset to the gossips. Many 
a laugh poor Beatnx had hail about Frank’s uxoriousness ' liis 
mother would have gom^ to Clotilda when her time was coming, but 
that the mother-in-law was alreiuly m possession, and the negotia- 
tions for poor Beatrix’s marriage were begun. A few months after 
the horrid catastrophe in Hyde Park, my mistress and her daughter 
retired to CastlowiKxl, whore my Lord, it was expected, would soon 
join them* But, to say truth, thedr quiet houmdiold was little to 
his taste j he could be got to come to Waloote but onese after his irst 
campaign ; and then the young wigue si)6nt more tlian half hte time 
in l^ndom, not ap|>earing at Court or in public under his own name 
and title, Imt frwiueniing plays, liagnios, ami the very worst com- 
pany, under tlie name of Cafitain Esmond (whereby his innocent 
Mnsman got more than on<;e into trouble) ; and so under wious 
pretexts^ and in pursuit of all sorts of pleasures, until he plimgeil 
into the lawfttl one of marriage, Prank Oastlewood had remained 
away from tliis country and was unknown, save amonijit the gentle- 
men of tiie army, with whom he had served abroad Tlie jSmd 
heart of his mother was i>aino<l by this long absence. *Twas all 
that Henry Esmond could do to soothe her natuml mortification, 
and find excuses fi)r his kinsmau’s levity* 

In the autumn of the year 1713, Lord Ckstiewood thou^t of 
i^tuniiug home* His first child had been a daui^ter,^ Olotihla was 
In the way of ipratifylag his Lordship with a second, ^‘and the pious 
youth thoii^t that, by bringing has wi& to bis tuMstrsl bome^ by 
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prayers to St Phibp of Oastlowood, and what not, Heaven might 
be mduced to bless him with a son this time, for whoso coming the 
expectant mamma was very anxious 

The long-debated peace hml licen proclaimed this year at the 
end of Maich ; and Fiance was open tf) ns. Just as Frank’s ixior 
mother had mailo all things read> for Lord Oastlewiiod’s leceptiou, 
and was eagerly expecting her sou, it was by (Monel Esmomi's 
means tliat the kind lady was disappointed of hei longing, and 
obligwl to defer once more the darling hoiie of her heart. 

Esmond took horses to Oastlewwsl Ho luul not seen its 
ancient grey towers and well-remomlxiicil wikhIb foi nearly fourteen 
years, and since ho nido thenco witli my Lord, to whom his niistiess 
with her young children by her side waved an adieu Wliat ages 
seemed to have passed since then, what yi'ars of luition and laission, 
of care, love, hope, disaster > The children were giown up now, 
and had stories of their own. As for Esmond, he felt to Is* a 
handled years old ; his dear mistress only seemed unchanged , she 
lookwl and woleemed him quite as of old. Tliere was the fountain 
ill the court babbling its fitmiliar miudc, the old hall and its fimii 
ture, the carved rfudr my late lord used, the very flagon he ilraiik 
from. Ksmoiul’s mistress know ho woiihl like to sleep in the little 
nxim ho used to occupy ; ’twas made ready for him, and wallflowem 
and sweet herbs set in the luljoining chamlav, the chaplain’s room. 

In tears of not unmanly emotion, with prayers of submiHsion to 
the awftil DisiHinser of death and life, of gixKl and evil fortune, 
Mr. Esmond passed a part of tlwt first night at (tastlewmsl, lying 
awake for many hours as the cloc'k kept tolling (in tones so well 
remomlierod), liKiking back, as all men will, that revisit their homo 
of ehiklhood, over the great gulf of time, and smvoying himself on 
the distant liank yondw, a sad iMo mdanclmly Ixiy with his lowl 
still alive— his dear mistress, a girl yet, her eliildron sporting around 
hen Years ago, a hoy on that very liod, when she had blcsswl 
him and called him her knight, ho had made a vow to bo fWthflil 
and never tlosert her dear service. Had ho kept that fond boyish 
ptmisel Yes, befitto Hoavenj yos, pmfee bo to Oodt Hta life 
had bewi hers ; his blooil, hie fiwtime, his tiami^ his whole heart 
evffl? sinoo hail boon bars and her ehlldren’ls. All nigjit long ^ 
was dmaadng his boyhood over again, and waking fiiAilly ; Im half 
he heard Father Holt calling to Mm from the next ohatnlief, 
and^ he was waning in and ont from tihe mysterious wiwlow. 

Ebs^I rose up befiire the dawn, passed Into tiio newt wsim, 
wh«s the air was tovy with tlie odour of tJm wallflower# { looked 
into 1*e bratiw where the paper# had hotm buret, into tJw old 
presse# td»re Holt’s books and paper# hiul bwm leapt, and tried tiie 
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B-pring and whether the window worked still The spring had not 
b(‘en toucdied for years, hut yiolderl at length, and the wliole fabric 
of the window wink down. He lifted it and it reiajiHed into its 
frame , no one had over passed thonco since Holt it sixteen 
yciiis ago 

Esmond rcmc^mlx^nHl his jwor lord saying, on tlui hist day of his 
life, that Holt ns(«l to conio in and out of the house like a ghost, 
and knew that the Father liked these mystcines, and pracjtised such 
secret disgius(‘s, entrances and exits: this was the way the ghost 
C4inie and went, his pupil had always conjectured. Esmond closecl 
the etasement up again as the dawn was nsmg over Gastlewoml 
village ; he could hear the clinking at tho blacksmith’s forp yonder 
among tho treses, across the green, and post tho nver, on which a 
mist still lay sleeping. 

K(»xt Esmond opened that long cupboard over the woodwork of 
the mantiilpiecio, big enough to hold a man, and m which Mr, Holt 
used to keep sundry secret properties of his. The two swords he 
rememlH^rwl so well as a boy lay actually there still, and Bamond 
took tlu^m out and wiped them, with a stiango cunosity of emotion* 
Thert^ were a Imndhs of papiTs here, too, which no doubt haxl lieen 
left at Holt’s lust visit U) the place, in my Lord Viscount’s life, that 
very day when the pru'st hml b(H*4i arrcstcKl and tabm to Hexham 
Gastla Esmond imwie freij with thesc^ papers, and found treasonable 
matter of King William’s rcjigii, tho names of Ohamock and J^)rkins, 
Sir John Fenwick and Sir John Friend, liookwood and Lent wick, 
Montgomery juid Ailosbury, Clarendon and Yarnuaith, that 
luul all knai migagcfl in plots against tho usurjwjr , a lotor flrom the 
Duke of Ikrwick too, and one from the King at St. Oormain% 
offering to tumfer upon his trusty and welldH^ovod Francis, Viscount 
Oaatlewood, the titles of Earl and Maniuis of Esmond, bestowi^l by 
mtent royal, and in the fourth year of his roign, upon Tliomas, 
Viscount Oastkwocal, and the heirs male of his body, in default 
of wMoh imuo the ranks mid dignities were to jHtm to Frmadii 
aformkli 

This was the pa|mr, whereof my I^ord hml spoken, which Holt 
showed him the very day h(^ was arrested, and for an answer to 
which ha would («)me lsu*.k in a wcjcjk’s time. I put these papem 
luistily Into the crypt when(».e I had taken them, Wng inttumirted 
by a tapping of a liglit finger at tlw^ ring of the chainl)erHth>or t 
’twas my kind mtaiawi, with her fiuui full of love and webxmief 
She, t(M), had passod the night waki^ftiUy no doubt : but ludrim 
asked tlK» other how the hmirs hiul s|»ent. Tlmre am ttilHil 
we divine without siKsdeittg, and know thou^dt they Impixm out of, 
our sight. This fimd laity liath told me that she knew both dhys 
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when I was wounded abroad. Who shall say how far sympathy 
reaches, and how truly love can prophesy? ‘‘I lookcnl into your 
room/^ was all she said ; *^tho bod was vacant, the little old bed 1 
I knew I should find you here And tender and blushing faintly, 
with a benediction in her eyes, the gentle creature kissed him. 

They walked out, hand-in-hand, through the old court, and to 
the terrace-walk, where the grass was glistening with dew, an<l the 
birds m the green woods above were singing their delicious choruses 
under the blushing morning sky. How well all things w(sre remem- 
bered • The ancient towers and gables of the Hall darkling against 
the east, the purple shadows on the green slopes, the ([uaint devices 
and carvings of the dial, the forest-crowne<l heights, tlic fair yedlow 
plain cheerful with crops and com, the sliming river rolling thiough 
it towards the pearly hills 1 beyond ; all these weie kdbre us, along 
with a thousand beautiful meinones of our youth, k'autiful an<l 
sad, but as real and vivid in our minds as that fair and always- 
remembered scene our eyes beheld once more. We forget nothing. 
The memory sleeps, but wakens again ; I often think how it shall 
bo when, after the last sloej) of death, the ritmiUh shall armts(» us 
for ever, and the past in one fiash of Bolf-c^nseiousness rush 
like the soul revivified. 

The house would not lie up fi>r some houwi yot (it was July, 
and the dawn was only just awake), ami here Esmond o|H»ne<i 
himself to his mistress of the business he had In hand, and what 
part Frank was to play in it. Ho knew ho could eouftdo anything 
to her, and that the fond soul would die rather tlum wwtjal it ; anil 
bidding her keep the se(‘ret from all, ho laid It laitindy Ijefore lifs 
mistress (always as staunch a little loyalist as any In the kingdom), 
and indeed was quite sure that any plan of hia was «i‘curr4 of her 
applause and sympathy* Never was such a gJoriotis mdieme to itor 
partial mind, never sudi a devoted knight to execute It* An luntr 
or two may have passed whilst they wore liaving their (^dhwiuy* 
Beatrix came out to them Just as thc^ talk was over; hi^r tall 
IxsiutiM form robed in sable (which she wore withemt ostentation 
ever since last year's oatostit>phe), sweeirfng over the grt^m tomce, 
ami easting its shadows before her mnm the grass. 

She maxle us one of her grand curtseys Hmiling, and us 
“the young people." She was older, j^er, and morf« mii,(tutlc 
tiian in the year before ; her mother seemecl the younger of ilm 
two. She never oneo sinike of her grief, Lady (lasthwsKl told 
Esmond, or alluded, save by a quiet word or two, to the cleath of 
her h>imu 

When Beatrix wno back to Osstlewood she took to vhdriifig all 
the oottop» and all the sick* She set up a shliocd of dtiiidraUf and 
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taught Binging to some of tlicm. Wo hiul a pair of beautiful old 
organs in Castlowood Ohmch, on which she played aihiiirably, so 
that the music there became to be known in the countiy for many 
miles round, and no doubt people came to see the fair orgamst as 
well as to hear her. Parson Tushcr and his wife were established 
at the vicarage, but his wife had brought him no children wheiewith 
Tom might meet his eiieimos at the gate. Honest Tom took care 
not to have many suoli, his great shovel-hat was m his hand for 
everybody. Ho was profuse of bows and comphments Ho be- 
haved to Esmond as if the Colonel h<ul been a Oommandor-in-Ghief ; 
hediuwl at the Hall that day, being Sunday, and would not partake 
of pudding except under extreme pressure. Ho deplored my Lonl’s 
perversion, but drank his Loidship’s health very devoutly , and an 
hour before at church sent tlie Colonel to sleep, with a long, 
loamed, and refreshing sermon. 

Esmond’s visit homo was but for two days; the business he 
liml in hand calling him away and out of the country. Eio ho 
went, he saw Beatrix but once alone, and then she suminonod hmi 
out of the long tapestry loom, where ho and his mistress were 
sitting, quite as m old times, into the a<yoinmg chambci, that luwl 
boon Yiseountoss IsaboTs sleeping apartment, and where Esmond 
perfectly well remomborod seeing the old My sitting up m the bod, 
in her night-niil, tliat monimg when the troop of guard came to 
fetch her The meat beautiftil woman in Englan<l lay 
now, whereof the great damask hansdngs were seaieo fiuled since 
Esmond saw them last. 

Hero steal Beatrix in her black robes, holding a box in her 
hand; ’twa« tliat wliioh Esmond liad given her Wore her marriage^ 
stamped with a coronet which the disappointoil girl was never to 
wear ; and containing his aunt’s legacy of diamonds. 

“You had best take these with you, Harry,” says she; “I 
have no need of ^amonds any more.” There was not the least 
token of emotion in her qmot low voice. She held out the black 
shagreon-caee with her fiur arm, that did not idiake in the least. 
Esmond saw she wore a black velvet bracelet on it, with my Tjowl 
Duke’s picture in onamol ; he had given it her hut throe days iKifore 
he fell 

Esmond said tlio stones wera his no long®*, aiul strove to turn 
ttff that proffereil rosteratien wiUt a laugh: “Ofwliat gasl,” says 
ho, “arc they to mel The diamond loop to his hat did not «** 
off Prmoo Eugene, and will not make my yellow fiwo look my 
hsLudsowter/^ 

“You will gd've to yow wife, cousin,” says sho. “My 
eousiu, your wife has a lovely oomplexien aud shape,” 
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“ Beatrix,” Esmond burst out, the old fire flaming out as it 
would at times, “ will you wear those trinkets at your marriage 1 
You whispered once you did not know me : you know me better 
now ; how I sought, what I have si^ed for, for ten years, what 
foregone ' ” 

“ A price for your constancy, my Lord > ” says she ; “ such a 
preux chevalier wants to be paid Oh fie, cousin ! ” 

“ Again,” Esmond spoke out, “ if I do something you have at 
heart, something worthy of me and you; something tliat shall 
make me a name with which to endow you; will you take iti 
There was a chance for me once, you said ; is it imimssible to recall 
it? Never shake your head, but hoar mo ; say you will hear me a 
year hence. If I come back to you and bnng you fame, will that 
please you ? If I do what you desire most — what he who is dead 
desired most — will that soften you ? ” 

“What IS It, Henry?” says she, her face lighting up; “what 
mean you ? ” 

“ Ask no questions,” ho said ; “ wait, and give me tmt time ; if 
I bnng back that you long foi, that I have a tliousand times heard 
you pray for, will you have no reward for him who has done you 
that service? Put away those trinkets, keep them : it shall not 1* 
at my marriage, it shall not be at yours ; but if man ran do it, I 
swear a day sliall come when there shall be a feast in your house, 
and you shall be proud to wear them. I say no more now ; put 
aside these words, and lock away yonder box until the day when I 
shall remind you of both. All I p»y of you now hi, to wait and 

tjO 3r6I3t)l©3CIQt1)0r 

“You are going out of the wnuitry?" says Beatrix, in semis 
agitatiou. 

“ Yes, to-morrow,” says Esmond. 

“ To Lorraino, ctmrin ? ” says Boabrix, laying her hand on his 
arm ; ’twas the hawl on which sho wore tlio 1 )«ko’s Iwwclst “ Htay, 
Harry 1” contmiusl sho, witli a tone that luul more dcsiKindemoy in 
it than she was aeatustomod to show. “ Hoar a last worel. I elo 
love you. I do fwlmire ycai ■ whe* wouhl not, that lias known swb 
love as yours has been for us all? But ! think I have no heart; 
at least, I have never aeon the man that conhl temch it ; and, Itael 
I fquiwl him, I would have folkiwod him in rags hael he lienn a 
private Boldlor, or to sea, like one ef those btKKfaneors yon oswJ to 
read to us about when we wore chiWi;*®. I wmild do ahytiitng 
fiir such a man, bear anytliing for him: but t never fiamd one. 
You ■yroe evwr too much of a vrin my heart ; ovna my 

Lord Duke eould not command it., I had not lieen happy had I 
mais^ him. I knew that three mon?ha after our eniagwatoat-— 
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and was too vam to break it 0 Hariy J I cried once or twice, 
not for him, but with tears of rage because I could not be soiry 
for him I was frightened to find I was glad of his death , and 
were I joined to you, I should have the same sense of servitude, 
the same longing to escape Wo should both be unhappy, and you 
the most, who are Jis jealous as the Duke was himself I tned 
to love him ; I tried, indeed I <hd affected gladness when he 
came , submitted to hear when ho Wiis by mo, and tiied the wife^s 
part I thought I was to play for the rest of my days But half- 
an-hour of tliat complaisaiico wearied me, and what would a lifetime 
be 1 My thoughts were away when ho was si>eakmg , and I was 
thinking, Oh that this man would drop my hand, and use up fiom 
before my feet ^ I knew his gieat and noble (piahties, greater and 
nobloi than mine a thousand tiim^s, as yours are, cousin, I toll you, 
a million and a million times better. But 'iwm not for these I took 
him. I took him to have a great place in the world, and I lost 
it. I lost it, and do not dcjplore him- and I often thought, as 
I listened to his fond vows and ardent words, Oh, if I yield to 
this man and meet the other^ I shall hate him and leave him I I 
am not good, Harry * my mother is gijiitlo and g(K)d like an angel. 
I wonder how aim should have hod such a child. She is weak, 
but she would die rath(n than do a wiong; I am stronger than she, 
but I would do it out of defiance. I do not care for what tlio 
parsons tell mo with their droning sermons : I used to see them 
at Court as moan and as worthless as the meanest woman iliere. 
Oh, I am sick and weary of the world I I wait but for one thing, 
ami when ^tis done, I will take Fnink^s r<»ligion and your jHJor 
moth(^r's and go into a nunnery, and end like her. Shall I wear the 
diamonds then? — they say the nuns wear their licst trinkets the 
day they take the veil. I will put them away m you bid me. 
Farewell, cousin : mamma is t»icing the m^xt room, racking her 
little lu^wl to know what wo liave been saying. She is jiialoiis : 
all women arc. I sometimes think tliat is the only womanly 
quality I ham” 

Farewell Farewell, brother.” She gave him her eheek as 
a brotherly privilege. The ehei^k was as cold as marWe. 

Bsmond^s mistress showed no signs of jealousy when he returned 
to the room where she wm She had schooM herself so as to 
look quite inscimtably, when she had a mind. Amongst her otlier 
feminine qualities she liad that of being a perfect dissembler. 

He ri<l away from Oastlewood to attempt tlm task he wSs 
bound on, and stand or &11 by it ; hi truth his state of mind wm 
such, tlmt he was eager fbr some outward oxriltement to oounteraot 
that gnawing malady which he was inwardly s^durihg. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

I TRAVEL TO FRANCE AND BRING HOME A PORTRAIT 
OF RIGAUD 

M r ESMOND did not think fit to take leave at Court, or to 
inform all the world of Pall Mall and the (•offoo-houKCB, that 
he was about to quit England ; and cIioro to depart in the 
most private manner possible. He imwured a i«ias as for a P’leneh- 
man, tlirough Doctor Attorbury, who did that busimsis foi him, 
getting the signature oven from Lord Bolingbroke’s oiHce, without 
any personal application to the Secretary. Loekwixxl, his fiiithfiil 
servant, he took witii him to Castlewood, and left behind there : 
giving out ere he left London that ho himself was sick, and gone to 
Hampshire fbr oountry air, and so departed as sllontly as ndght be 
iqion his buMness. 

As Prank Oastlewood’s aid was indisiMmsabhi for Mr. Esmond’s 
scheme, his first visit was to Bruxelles (iwawlng by way of Aatwenv 
where the Duke of Marlborough wait in exile), ami In the first- 
named place Btarry found his dear young Benedict, the marrfrsl 
man, who apiieared to be rather out of humour with his matrimonial 
nhflin, and dofflsod with the olmtinato embraces which Ulotilda kept 
arotttid Ids neck. Colonel Kmwmd was not prcsontwl to her ; but 
Momdeur Simon wan, a gentlomua of tlte Royid Cravat (Esmond 
bethought him of the regiment of hte honest Irishman, whom ho Imd 
seen that day after Malpkquot, when he first sot eyes mi the young 
King); and Monsieur Siintm wa* Introduoal to the Viscountoiw 
OastlewtHHl, nfy OompteiBto Worthdm; to the numerous Counts, 
the Lady Ohrtilda’s tall brothers; to her tltt< Chamlierlain ; 
and to the lady his wife, Prank’s mothtir-in-law, a tall ami 
|)e«fl» of largo proporttoiis, surdi as becamo the motlicr of Mich a 
(!omi»«iay of gwmiuUcrs as her warlike sons fiinnwl. The whole' race 
were at free quarters in ttio little «stle nigh to Bnixellcs wbkh 
Prank had taken ; nslo his hens-* ; drank his wine ; and llveil easily 
at tlie poor lad’s eha^ Mr. Esmond hod always malatelnwl a 
porfset mtency In the Preneh, whiejh was his mother tongue ; ahd If 
title fiunily (tiiat epoike Preach with fee twang whitit the Memlngs 
use) disooyeM luiy iuacetimoy la Mr, Simon’s pronttneiotlott, ’twas 
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to be attributed to the latter's long residence in England, wheie ho 
had mamed and remained ever since he was taken prisoner at 
Blenheim His story was poifectly pat ; there were none there to 
doubt it save honest Prank, and he was charmed with his kinsman's 
scheme, when he became acquainted with it , and, m truth, always 
admired Colonel Esmond with an afiectionate fidelity, and thought 
his cousin the wisest and best of all cousins and men. Prank 
entered heart and soul into the plan, and liked it the better as it 
w*is to take him to Paris, out of reach of his brothers, his father, 
and his mother-in-law, whose attentions rather fatigued him. 

Oastlewood, I have said, was born in the same year as the 
Prince of Wales ; had not a little of the Pnnce's air, height, and 
figure ; and, especially sincij ho had seen the Chevalier de St. George 
on the occiision before-named, took no small pnde in his resemblance 
to a person so illustrious ; which likeness ho increased by all means 
m his power, weaniig fair brown ponwigs, such as the Prince wore, 
and ribands, and so forth, of the Uhovaluir's colour. 

This resembhuKJis was, in tiuih, the circumstance on which Mr. 
Esmond's sdiemc was founded , and having secured Prank's secrecy 
and enthusiasm, he loft him to continue his journey, and see the 
other personages on whom its success depended The place whither 
Mr. Simon next travelled was Bai, in Lorraine, where that merchant 
anmnl with a consignment of broadcloths, valuable laces from 
Maliucw, and letters for lus correspondent there. 

Would you know how a prince, heroic from misfortunes, and 
descended from a line of kings, whoso seemed to Ixr doomed 
like the Atridu) of old --woultl you know how he was employt^d, 
when the envoy who Ciune to him through danger and diffi<nAlty 
hMd him for the first timol The young King, in a flaimel jacket^ 
was at tennis with the gentlmnen of his suite, crying out after the 
balls, and swemng like the meanest of his subjects. The next 
time Mr. Bsmoml mw him, 'twas when Monsieur Simon Umk a 
packet of hujcs to Miss O^ethoriie : the Prince's antechamlier in 
those days, at whie.h ignoble door men were fowted to knock f(»r 
admission to his Majesty. The arlmission was given, the envoy 
found the King and the mistress together : the |)air were at cards, 
and his Mttjesty was in liquor. He care<l more for tlmie lionours 
than thrcMi kingilonm j anrl a hoilf-dmsen glasm^s of mtafia made him 
forgot all his wm and his losstis, Ids fiither's crown, and his gmntb 
father's head. 

Mr. Esmond (Hd not open himself to the Prince then. His 
Msjesty was scarce in, a condition to licar him ; and he douIitc<l 
whether a King who drank so much could keep a secret in hk 
fUdxUcd head ; or whether a hand that shook so, was sta^ong enough 
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to grasp at a crown. Howem, at last, and after tiikiug counsel 
with the Pnnce’s advisers, amongst whom were many goutlcrnen, 
honest and faithful, Esmond’s plan was laid before the King, ami 
her actual Majesty Queen Oglethorpe, in counsel. The Pnnco liked 
the scheme well enough : ’twas easy and danng, and suited to his 
reckless gaiety and lively youthfid spint. In the morning after ho 
had slei)t his wine off he was very gay, lively, and agnreeable. Ills 
manner had an extreme charm of archness, and a kind simplicity ; 
and, to do her justice, her OglethoriXMin Maiesty was km<l, acute, 
resolute, and of good counsel, she gave the Pnnee much g(M>d advice 
that ho was too weak to follow, and loved him with a fidelity which 
he returned with an ingratitude qmte Itoyal. 

Having ins own forebodings icgarding Ins scheme should it ever 
bo fulfilled, and his usual sceptic doubts as tt> the benefit wdihdi 
might accrue to the (‘ountry by bdnging a tipsy young nioiiarcdi 
back to it, Colonel Esmond had his audience of and <iuiet 
Monsieur Simon took his departure. At any niki the youth at Bar 
was as good as the ohler Pretender at ilauover ; if tlie worst ciime 
to tlio worst, the Englishman could 1>6 dealt with as easy m the 
Gorman. Monsieur Simon trotted on tliat long journey fnim Nancy 
to Pans, and saw that famous town, sttiilthlly mwl like a spy, m in 
truth he was ; and where, sure, more nnd more misery 

is hea|)6d together, more rags mid lacs^ more filth and gilding, iinm 
in any dty in this world. Here he was put in communication with 
the King^s best fnend, his halfdirother, the famous Duke of Berwick; 
Esmond recognised him as the strangest who luwl visited GasthwKxl 
now near twenty years ago. His Grace oxiened to him when he 
found that Mr. Esmond was one of Webb’s lirave rf^ment, that 
had onc^e been his G-raco’s own. He was the swonl and buckler 
indeed of the Stuart <^use ; there was n<» siedn on his shield except 
the bar acjross It^ which Marlborougli’s sister left him. Had Berwick 
lieen his fathei^s heir, Jamm the Titird had assuredly sat on the 
English throna He muld dare, endure, strike, sj^eak, lie sileni 
The fire and genius, perliaps, he had i«it (that W(»re giv<*n to Imser 
men), but cxcxspt these he hiwl some of the Imt qualities of a htafhtr* 
Ilia Gmce knew Esmoud^s fhthcr and history ; and hinti^tl at the 
latter in such a way as made tlie (blond to think he was mmf of 
the )iarticulars of that story. But Jflsmond did not clusmo to enter 
on it, nor did the Duke press him, Mr, hJsmond sakl, doubt 
he should come by his name if over greater is^ople <me by tbeirk*^ 

Wliat confirmed Esmond In his notion that the Duke <^Berwidc 
knew of his case was» tliat when the Ookmol went to pay his duty 
at Bt- (Jennains, her Majesty tmoe hfm !>y the Htle of 

Maxquia He took the Quern the dutlM raiimlwioes of her 
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goddaughter, and the lady whom, in the days of her prosperity, 
her Majesty had befriended. The Queen rememk^rod Eachel 
Esmond perfectly well, had heard of my Lord Castlewood’s con- 
version, and was much edified by that act of Heaven in his favour. 
She knew that others of that family had been of the only trae 
Oliurcih too ‘^Your father and your mother, M. le Marquis,” 
hoi Majesty said (that was the only time she used the phrase). 
Monsieur Simon bowed very low, and said he had found other 
paients than his own, who had taught him differently; but these 
liiwl only one King on which her Majesty was pleased to give 
him a modal blessed by the Pope, which had been found very 
efiicaijious in cases similar to his own, and to promise she would 
offer up prayers for his conversion and that of the family : which 
no doubt this pious lady did, though up to the present moment, 
and after twenty-seven years, Colonel Esmond is bound to say that 
neither the modal nor tho prayers have had the shghtest known 
effect upon hiH religious convictions. 

As for tho splendours of Versailles, Monsieur Simon, tho 
mercjhant, only beheld them as a humble and distant specS^tor, 
seeing tho old King but once, when ho went to feed his carps : and 
asking for no presentation at his Miycsty’s Court. 

By this time my Lord Viscount Oastlowood was got to Paris, 
where, as tho London prints presently aimouncjcd, her Ladyship 
was brought to bod of a son and heir. For a long while afterwards 
she was in a delicate state of health, and ordered by tho physicians 
not to travel; otherwise ’twas well known tliat the Viscount 
CastlewcsKl proposed returning to England, and taking up Ms 
residence at his own seat. 

Whilst he remained at Paris, my Lord Oastlowood had Ms 
picture done by the famous Preuoh painter, Monsieur Eigaud, a 
irresent for his mother iu London ; and this pie(*e Monsieur Simon 
took back with him when he returned to that city, which he 
reached about May, in tho year 1714, very soon after which time 
my Iiady Oaatlewo^ and her daughter, and their kinsman, Colonel 
Esmond, who had hm at OastlewocKl all this time, likewise retunwri 
to London ; her Latlyshlp fwjcupying her house at Kensington, Mr. 
Esmond returning to his lodgings at Kmghtsbridge, nearer the town, 
and once more inking his apiKiamnoe at all public plac^es, his heidth 
grcsatly impn^ved by his long stay in the country. 

Tim portrait of my I/>rd, in a handsome gilt ftame, was hung 
up iu tho plac^e of honour iu hear Iiadyship^H dmwing-nK>m. His 
liordship WM represented In his scariet unifom of Captain of the 
(Juard, with a light brown periwig, a cuirass urwier Ms coat, a blue 
riband, and a M of Brmgelles kca. Many of her Ladyship^s 
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friends admirerl the piece beyond measure, and flocked to see it , 
Bishop Atterhury, Mr Lesly, good old Mr. Collier, and others 
amongst the clergy, were delighted with the performance, and many 
among the first quality examined and praised it , only I must own 
that Doctor Tusher hapjKining to come up to London, and seeing 
the picture (it was ordinanly covered by a curtain, but on this day 
Miss Boatnx happened to bo looking at it whiui the Dexitor amved), 
the Vicar of Oastlewood vowed he could not sec any resemblance 
in the piece to his old pupil, except, jierhaps, a little about the chin 
and the penwig , but we all of us convinced him that he had not 
seen Frank for five years or more ; that ho knew no more about 
the Fine Arts than a ploughboy, and that he must be misttikcn ; 
and we sent him home assurecl that the piece was an excellent 
likeness. As for my Loid Bolingbroke, who honound her Ladyship 
with a visit oce^isionally, when Colonel J^wmemd showed him the 
pi(ituro he burst out laughing and aHk<Hl what devilry he was 
engaged on ? Esmond owned simply that the jK>rtnai was not that 
of Viscount Oastlewood , besought the Hcicrctary on his honour to 
keep the secret ; said that the ladies of the house were enthusiiistui 
Jacobites, as was well known ; and exmfessed that tlie picture was 
that of the Chevalier St* (Jeor^, 

The truth is, that Mr* Simon, waiting itpon Lord Castlewcxxl 
one day at Monsieur BigaueVs, whilst his Lordstiip was sitting for 
his picture, affected to lie much struck with a piece mpmmtmg 
the Ohovalior, whereof the heiul only was finished, and purchascii 
it of the iiaintor for a hundrcMl omwniL It had lieen intcn<led, the 
artist said, for Miss Oglethorpe, the Prince’s mistress, liut that 
young lady quitting Paris, had left the work on the artist’s hands ; 
and taking this piece homo, when iny XiOwVs |X>rtra!t arrived, 
Colonel Esmond, alias Monsieur Simon, had ciopted the unifonu and 
other aoc*ossories fi:om my Lord’s |dcture to fill up Rigaud’s in- 
complete canvas ; the Colonel all his life having bean a pnmtltiom^r 
of painting, and especially followed it during bis long residemse in 
the dties of Flanders, among the masterideces of Vandyck ami 
Rubens* My grandson hath the piece, such as it is, in Vixginia 
now* 

At the commencemont of the montti of Juno, Miss lieairix 
Esmoml, and my Lady ViscoontcsMsi, her mother, arrived fitim 
Oastlewood ; the foraw^r to resume her services at Court, which had 
bom interrupted by the fetal mtastrophe of Duke IlamBtoifs death* 
Bhe ones more took her place, thm, In her Majesty’s suite imd at 
the Maids’ table, Mng umif^ a fevourito witli Mna Mariam, Urn 
Quiten’s dtdef woman, iiartly perhiq^ on rnmmt of ^m!r bitterness 
j^nst the Dnehoes of Marlm»roiq^, whom Miss Beatrix Wed no 
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better than her rival cM The gentlemen about the Court, my 
Loid Bohngbrolce amongst others, owned tliat the young lady had 
come back handsomer than ever, and that the senous and tragic 
air which her fiice now involuntarily wore became her bettei than 
her foimer smiles and aichness 

All the old domestics at the little house of Kensington Snuaie 
wore chaiigeil, the old steward that had served the family any 
time these fivo-and-twenty yeais, since the birth of the ehildien of 
the house, was despatched into the kingdom of Ireland to see my 
Lord’s estate there; the housekocpei, who had been my Laily’s 
woman time out of mmd, and the attendant of the young children, 
was sent away grumbling to Waleoto, to see to the new painting 
and propanng of that house, which my Laily Dowager intended to 
occupy for the ftiture, giving up Oastlewood to her daughtor-m-lnw 
that might lie expected ilaily from France. Another servant the 
Viscountess hwl was dismisswl too— with a gratuity — on the pretext 
that her Ladyship’s train of domestics must be diminished; so, 
finally, there was not left in the household a single person who had 
iiolonged to it during the time my young Lonl Oastlewood Vas yet 
at home. 

For the plan which Colonel Esmond hiul m view, and the stroke 
he intonilcil, ’twas necessary that the very smallest number of 
Iiersons should lie put in possession of his secret. It scaice was 
known, except to three or four out of his family, and it was kept 
to a wonder. 

On the 10th of June 1V14, there came by Mr. Prior’s mes- 
senger from Paris a letter from my Lord Viscount Oastlewood to 
Ms mother, saying tluit he had licen foolish in .regard of money 
matters, that ho was ashamed to own ho had lost at play, and by 
other extravagances ; and that, instead of having great entertain- 
ments as ho had hoiicd at Oastlewood this year, ho must live as 
quiet as he coidd, and make every effort to be saving. So &r every 
word of poor Frank’s letter was true, nor was there a doulit that 
ho and bis tall brothoca-in-law lu«l spent a great deal more than 
they oughi^ and engaged tlie revenues of the Oastlewood property, 
which the fond mother bad husbanded and improved so earoftilly 
during the time of her guanUanship. 

His “ Clotilda,” (histlewood went on to say, “was srill delicate, 
and the physiokna thought her lying-in had Ixist take place at 
Paris. He should dome without her Ladyship, and be at his 
mother’s house about the 17th or l«th <ky of June, proiiosing to 
fake horse from Parte immediately, and brli«^»g but a single servant 
with him ; and ho raquested that the lawyers of Cray’s Inn ml#t 
he inviteil to meet hun with thdr aooonut, and the land-Bt«wa«l 
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come from Oastlewood with his, so that he might settle with 
them speedily, raise a sum of money whereof he stood in need, 
and be back to his viscountess by the time of her lying-in” 
Then his Lordship gave some of the news of the town, sent 
his remembrance to kinsfolk, and so the letter ended ’Twa« 
put in the common post, and no doubt the Eieiieh iiolico and 
the Engbsh there liad a copy of it, to which they weic excec^mg 
welcome 

Two days after another letter was liosiwtehed by the public 
post of France, in the same oiien way, and this, after giving news 
of the fhshion at Court there, ended by the following sentences, in 
which, but for those that had the key, ’twould lie difficult for any 
man to find any secret luiked at all • — 

“(The King will take) mwlicine on Thursday. If is Majesty is 
better than he hath lioon of late, though iiicoiunuHhKl by indigestion 
from his too great apjietito. Madame Maiiitenoti continues well. 
They have iiorformed a play of Mona. Itecinc at Ht. Cyr The 
Duke of Shrewsbury and Mr. Friar, our envoy, and all the English 
uobmty liero, were presait at it, (The Viscount Oastlowood’s imss- 
ports) vrem reftisod to Mm, 'twas said j his LonWiip Mng sued by 
a goldsmith for VaimUt jitaU, and a pearl necklace aupulini to 
Madomdsolle Meruel of the French Comedy. Tls a pity such news 
shouH get abroad (and travel to England) alsrat our yming noMlity 
hero. Marlomoiselle Moniel has been sent to tlie Fort I’Evmjue ; 
they say she has ordered not only plate, but ftiniiture, and a chariot 
and horses (umler that lord’s name), of which oxtravagaiioe his 
unfortunate Visoountess knows nothing. 

“(His Majesty will be) eighty-two years of ago on his next 
birthday. The Court prepares to edebrnte It with a great feast. 
Mr. Frier is in a sad way about thdr reftwing at homo to send him 
Ms plate. All here admired my LonI Vtaeoimt’a iwrtrait, ami aaid 
it waa a masterpiece of EigaucL Have ymi seen it! It is (»t 
the Lady Oastlewood’s house in Kensington Siiuare). I think no 
Engdish painter eould pnxluco such a piece. 

“ Our poor friend the AbM hath be^ at the Bastile, but hi now 
transpearted to the Oondergerio (whtw his friends may vbtlt Mm. 
They aw to ask for) a remWon of Ms sentmioe soon. Let its hone 
file poor rogue will have repented In prison. 

“(The Lonl Oastlewood) has had the affiiir of the Mate mmie 
up, and departs hr EnMawh 

“hi not tihls a dull lietlw? I liavo a cursed heidaehe with 
(Innkiiig with Mat aM some more over-night, had tips^^ or aober am 

“Thine ever 
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All this letter save some dozen of words which I have put 
above between brackets, was mere idle talk, though the substance 
of the letter was as important as any lettei well could bo. It told 
those that had the key, tliat 7%e K%ng will take the Vucount 
OasUewooite passim-te amd inavel to inglwtid wider that UmVe 
mmi/i Ilia Ildjeety will at tlue Lady GmHewoods houee m 
Kemvngkyn, Hipume, wAere hie ft mtde nuiy viut hvm. They are 
to ask /or the Lotd Casflewood This note may have {wisaod under 
Mr Piior’s eyes, and those of our new alhes the French, and taught 
them nothmg; though it explains siifiiciently to persons in London 
what the event was which was about to happen, as ’twill show 
those who roml my mcmoiin a hundred years honco, what was that 
errand on which Colonel Esmond of late had been busy. Silently 
and swiftly to do that alxiut which others were conspiring, and 
thousands of Jacobites all over the country clumsily caballing; 
alone to effect that which the leaders here were only talking about ; 
to bring the rriuee of Wales into tho country openly in the feoe 
of all, under Bohngbroke’s veiy oyos, tho walls placarded with the 
proclamation signed with the Secretary’s name, and offering five 
hundred pounds lowiinl for his apprehension : this was a stroke, 
tlio playing and winning of which might well give any adventurous 
spirit pleasuii! : the loss of tho stake might involve a heavy iwiialty, 
but all our fiimily were eager to risk tluit for tho gloiious cliaime 
of winning the game. 

Nor should it 1x5 called a game, save imrliaps with tho chief 
player, who was not more or loss sceptical than most public men 
with whom ho had acquaintanco in that ago. (Is thoro over a 
public man in England that altogether Iwlievcs in his party? Is 
there one, however doubtftil, that will not fight for it?) Young 
Frank was ready to fight without miuih thinking ; ho was a Jacobite 
as his fiitlior before him was ; all the Esmonds were Royalists. 
(Jive him but the word, he would cry, “ God save King James I ” 
lieforo tho palaeo guard, or at tho Maypole in tho Strand; and 
with respect to tho women, as is usuid with them, 'twee not a 
qiiesiaion of party but of fiiith ; thoir belief was a {tassion ; either 
Esmond’s miiteess or hor daughter woukl liavo died for it cboerfiilly, 
I have laujjied often, talking of King WilUaim’s reign, and said I 
thought Lady Oaatlewood was disappointed the King did not p«r. 
scouto the family more ; and those who know the nature of women 
may fiincy for thomselvos, what needs not here be written rlown, 
tho rapture with which those neophytes rewdved the mystery when 
made known to tliem ; the eagerness with which ttioy looked for- 
ward to its oorapli^nj the reverence which they paid the minister 
who initiated them into that secret Truth, now known only to a 
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few, but presently to reign over the world Sure there is no bound 
to the trustiugness of women Look at Aina worshipping the 
drunken clodpate of a huslmnd who beats her, look at Cornelia 
treasuring as a jewel in her maternal heait the oaf hei son, I 
have known a woman picjwih JeHuifs baik, and aitei wards Dr. 
Beikeley^s tar-watei, as though to swallow them were a divine 
decree, and to refuse them no better than blasphemy 

On his return from Framje Colonel Esmond put hiniR(»If at the 
head of this little knot of fond consi>irators. No death or torture 
he knew would frighten them out their eonstaney When he 
detailed his plan for bnnging the King bjuk, his elder mmti(*ss 
thought that that Restoration was to 1 h‘ attributcul umhu irt*aven 
to the Ciistlewood family and to its chief, and she woishipped and 
loved Esmond, if that (*ould he, more tiian <‘ver she iiad <lone 
She doubted not for one moment t)f the suceess of hm wdieunj, to 
nnstrust which wouhl have seemed impious m Iut eyc‘H Ami as 
for Beatrix, when she became acqiiamted with the plan, and joined 
it, as she did with all her heart, she gave hlsimmd one of lu‘r 
searching bnght looks, “Ah, Harry/^ says she, “why weie you 
not the head of our house t You tm tl^o only one fit to raise it ; 
why do you giye that silly boy tiie name and the hommrl Bwt 
^tis so in the world: those got the prize that <lon’t {U‘«erve or 
care for it 1 wish I could give you powr silly prise, cousin, but 
I can^t ; I have tried, and I (ian*t” And she went away, shaking 
her head mournfully, but always, it seemed tr> hJsmond, that her 
liking and respe<‘f for him was greatly iucr<*uH(5d, since she knew 
what capability he had Inith to act and Uiar ; to do and t<» forego* 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ORIGINAL OF THE PORFRAIV COMES TO ENGLAND 

^'’T^WAS announcc<l in the fninily that iny Lord .Cafttlewood 
I wuld arrive, having? a (jonfidential Frencjli gentleman in lus 
* suite, who a<*t(*d m sc<*rctjiiy t(» Iuh Lordship, and who, 
being a Papist, and a fondgner of a good famdy, though now in 
rather a menial plm^e, wonhl have hw meals servo^l in his chamber, 
and not wdth the domeiities of the house. The Viscountess gave 
up her bedchamber (jontiguous to her daughter’s, and having a 
large conyeniont closet attiwhed to it, in whi<*h a lied was put up, 
ostensibly for Monsiimr Baptist(‘, the Fnnuihinan; though, ’tis 
needless to say, when the (hsirs of the ajiartmonts were Iofk(‘d, and 
tlic two guests retired within it, the young Viscount Imf^une the 
servant of the illustrious Prince whom Im ent<‘rtjdned, and gav(* up 
ghwlly the more lumvement and airy cdianiW and IkuI to hia maskn. 
Miulam Beatrix also retired to the upper region, her (diamlwjr lieing 
converted into a sitting-KHun for my Lonl Tlie better to carry 
the deceit, lieatrix affeiJted to grumble Ixdbre the wirvants, and to 
be j(}alou« tlmt she was turned out of her chamlier to make way 
for my Iiord. 

No small proimrations were made, you may lie sure, and no 
slight tremor of exiietstation caused the hearts of the gentle hallos 
of OastlewocKl to flutter, Ixifore the arrival of the peratmoges who 
were about to honour their house* The chamlier wm oniamimtcHl 
with flowers; the IhkI covered with the very finest of linen; the 
two ladies insisting on making it themselves, and kneeling down at 
the bedside ami kissing the sheets out of res|joet for the web tliat 
was to hold the sacred person of a King. The toilet was of silver 
and crystal; there was a copy of **Bikon Basllikd^’ kid on the 
writing-table ; a iwrtrait of the martyred King hung always over 
the mantel, having a swonl of my issir Lord OastlewtKHl under- 
neath it, and a little picture or omblom which the widow lovorl 
always to have Issfore her eyes on waking, and in which the hair 
of her lord and her two children was worked together* Her Iwks 
of private devotions, as they Weire all of the English Ohim^h, she 
carried away with her to the tipiier aiiartmmt, which she destined 
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for herself. The ladies showed Mr Esmond, when they were com- 
pleted, the fond preparations they had made. 'Twas then Beatrix 
knelt down and kissed the linen sheets As for her mother, Lady 
Oastlewood made a curtsey at the door, as she would have done 
to the altar on entering a (*hurch, and owned that she considered 
the chamber in a manner sacied. 

The comi)any in the seiwants’ hall ncvei foi a moment supposed 
that these pieparatious wi^ro made for any other person than the 
young Viscount, the lord of the house, whom his fond mother had 
been for so many years without seeing. Both ladies were perfect 
housewives, having the greatest skill m the making of confeotioiis, 
scented waters, &c , and keeping a notable supenntenden('e over the 
kitchen Calves enough were killed to feed an army of prodigjd 
sons, Esmond thought, and laughed when he eame to wait on the 
ladies, on the day when the guests were to arnve, to fin<l two pairs 
of the finest and roundest anns to Ikj seen in England (my La<iy 
Castlewoo<l was remarkable for this lieauty r>f her jierson), eovennl 
with Hour up above the elbows, and preiwiring pastf^, and turning 
rollmg-pmB in the housekeeper's closet. The guest wf)uld nc^t 
arrive till supper-time, and my Lord would prefer having that nmil 
in his own chamber. You may l)e sure the hrightcnit plati^ of the 
house was laid out there, and can understand wliy it was that tiie 
ladies insisted that they alone would wait u|Km the young chief 
of the fiwmly. 

Taking horse, Colonel Esmond ro(l(‘ rapidly to R(H*hestor, and 
there awaited the King in that very town wli<*r<‘ his father liad 
last sot his foot on the English shore. A nKuu hiwl k*(‘n provittel 
at an inn there for my Lord CastlewcKKl and liis wirvani; ami 
Colonel Esmond timed his ride so well that he hod scarce licon 
half-an-hour in the pla(ie, and was looking over the hah‘ony int<i 
the yard of the inn, when two travellers rcalo in at the inn gate, 
and the Colonel running down, the next moment embmeert his 
dear young lord. 

My LowVs companion, acting the part of a (tomestic, dismeunti^tl, 
and was for holding the Viscounfs stirrup ; but Colonel Esmond, 
oalling to his own man, who was in the court, Imde him take the 
horses and settle with the kwl who had ridden the post along wltfi 
the two travellers, crying out In a cavalier tone in the Fmich 
language to my LordV oompimion, and affecttlng to grumble lh«^ 
my Lord% fellow was a Frenehman, mdi did not know the or 
Imbits of the country My man will see to tim homes, Baf^te/' 
Says Colonel Jtomond: ‘^lo ywi umlemtaiul feigHsh?** 
leetle.*' ‘‘So, follow my -Lortl and wait uihui him at dinner in 
his own room.** The landioitl mi his people mm up ptmmUy 
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bearing the dishes ; ’twas well they made a noise and stir m the 
giilleiy, or they might have foimd Colonel Esmond on his knee 
hofoie Lord Oiistlcwoocrs scTvaiit, “welcomuig his Majesty to lus 
kingdom, and kissing the hand oi the King We told the landloid 
that the Fienelmnin would wait ou his niastei , and Esmond’s man 
was ()id(‘ied to kei^p sentiy in the gallery without the door The 
PiiiKJO dim‘d with a good appetite, laughing and talking voiy gaily, 
and condesmulingly bidding his two <‘ompanions to sit with him 
at table. He was m bcttei spints than poor Frank Oastlowood, 
whf) Esmond thought might lie woebegone ou account of parting 
with lus divine Olotildii ^ hut the Pnnee wishing to take a short 
si(jsta after dinner, and rcitnmg to an inner chamber where there 
was a bed, the cause of poor Fiank’s discomfiture (Jame out ; and 
bursting into tears, with many expressions of fondness, friendship, 
and humiliation, the faithful lad gave his kinsman to understand 
that he now know all the truth, and the sacrifices which Colonel 
Esmond had made for him 

Seeing no giKnl in aijquaintmg pool Frank with that secret, 
Mr. Esmond luwl enireattKi his mistress also not to reveal it to her 
son. The Pnnee had told the pool lad all as they wore nding 
from Dover “I htwl as hef he had shot me, cousin,” Frank said. 

know ytni weio the b(jHt, and the bravest, and the kindest of 
all men” (so tiie enthusiiisthj young fellow went ou), “but I 
never thought I (wed you what I do, an<l can scarce l)oar the 
woiglii of the obligation.” 

“ I stand in the place of your father,” says Mr. Esmond kindly, 
“ and sure a fiithor may dispossess himself m fovour of his son. I 
alshcatc the tw(ipouny eniwn, and invest you with the kingdom of 
Bmutford ; don’t ki a fool and ciy ; you make a much tailor and 
handsomer viwjount thiui ever I could” But the fond boy, with 
oaths and protestations, laughter and incoherent outbreaks of 
piiMslonate emotion, couhl not \m gtit, for some little time, to put up 
with Esmoiurs raillery ; wanted to kneel down to him, and kissed 
Ills hiuid; asked Win and implored him to onler something, to bid 
(iasllewoml give lus own life or take somekKly else’s; anything, 
HO that he might show his gratitude for the generosity Esmond 
showed him. 

« The K— , /m laughed,” Frank said, pointing to the d(H>r 
whore the slee|K>r was, and spciaking in a low tone. “ I don’t think 
h(* shmild have laughed as ho told me the story. A& wo mh al<mg 
frtnu Dover, tidking in Fremdi, ho s|K)kc akmt you, and your coming 
to him at Barj lie mlled you *le grand sMeux,’ Don Bellianis of 
Uriuico, and I don’t know what names ; mimicking your manner” 
(here Castlewooil laughed himself and he did it very well 
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He seems to sneer at everything. He is not like a king . somehow, 
Harry, I fancy ytm are like a king He does not seem to think 
what a stake wo are all playing He would have stojiped at 
Oanteibury to run after a haiinaid then*, had I not iin])lor(*d him 
to come on. He hath a house at Chaillot, where he used to go 
and bury himself for weeks away fioni the Quot^n, and with all 
sorts of bad company,” says Frank, with a demure l(K>k “You 
may smile, hut I am not the wild f(*llow I was , no, ikj, I have 
been taught better,” says OastlewotKl devoutly, making a sign on 
Ins breast 

“Thou art my dear brave boy,” said Oohmel Esmond, touehe<I 
at the young fellow’s simplicity, “and tln^n* will lie a noble genthi- 
man at Oastlowood so hmg as my Frink is th(‘re ” 

The impetuous young lad was for going down on his kneels again, 
with another explosion of giatitude, but that we Inward tlu* voice 
from the next (shainhor of the august sleeper, just waking, ealling 
out, “Eh, La Fleur, un verre d’mui” His Maj(*Hty eaun*. out 
yawning* — “A pe.st,” says h(‘, “up<m your English ale, ’tm so 
strong that, v/w/w, it hath tununl my he^ul.” 

The effe(Jt of the ale was like a spur uik^u our horsc^s, and we 
rode very quickly to London, rtmchixig Kensington at nightfall 
Mr. Esmond’s servant was li^fb Isdihicl at Ro<dK*ster, to take care of 
the tired horses, whilst we htwl ftt'sh providcnl along the roml 
And galloping by the Prince’s skin the dokmel explained to the 
Prince of Wales wliat his movements had Inm ; wdio the friends 
were that knew of the (^xpcnlltion ; wli<mi, as Esmoiwl e^>net4ve<l, 
the Prince should trust; entreating him, alK^venll, to malntHin the 
very closest mmey until the time should <5ome when his Il<»yai 
llighnciss should appmr. The t<»wn swarmcnl with fHemts of the 
Pniicxs’s (jause: there Were scores of corrcwismtlents witii Ht. 
Germmns; Jm^obitos known and siHtret; gw^it In station and 
humble; aliout the Court ami tlie Queen; in iluj Parriument, 
Church, an<l among the merchants in th<^ City. The Prince htui 
friends numlxdess in the army, ’in the Privy Council, and the 
Offic/ors of Stiito. The great m it Ui the small Ismd 

of tionions who had conta^rt^ri that stroke, who hud brsight 
the Queen’s brotlier into his native amntry, was, thiii his yirit 
should remain unknown till the proi>er time came, wlum hi« 
myam slumld suriirise friends and enemies alike; and the latt4*r 
should 1)6 found so unpmiaired ami (llsuuiU^l, that they should not 
find time to attek him. We ftautHl mow fVom liis frimids than from 
his enemk^, Thc‘ Hcm and tittk»-tattle stmt ov<^r to Ht» (Imuains by 
the Jafsohite agents alxjut Lamlon, hml done an inculcuWdc miiisddof 
to his amm^ and woefuUy mtagukhal him, and it was from these 
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especially, that the |Knsoim oii^igcd in the pH^ent v<*nturc wore 
aiixiouB to <lofend the chief iu*.t<»r m it* 

The party reached London by nightfall, leaving their liomes 
at the Posting-House ovoi against Westmmstc^r, and Indmc ferried 
over the water, where Lady Fikmonil^s coach was already in waiting. 
In another hour wo were all landed at Kensington, and the mistresB 
of the house had that saimfactiou which her heart luui yearncHl after 
for many y(‘ars, once more to embrace her s(»n, who, on his side, 
with all his waywardness, evei rotainc<i a most affection fw 
his parent 

She did not refrain from this expression of her fWhng, though 
the doinosto were by, and my Ltml OastlewofKrB attendant stood 
in the hall. Esmond had to whisper to him in French to take his 
hat off. Monsieur Baptiste was constantly ueghjcting his part with 
an inconceivable levity: more than oiuhj on the ride to l^mdon, 
little oVisonratiotis of the stranger, light nnnarks, anti wtirtls ladtikea- 
ing tlie greatest ignorance of .the wnmtry the Prince t‘ame to gtjvem, 
luul hurt the susc-cptibility of Uie two gentleimm fonning his escort j 
imr could (other helii owning in his stK*r(‘t mind that they would 
have hiul his behaviour otheiwimi, ami that the laughter aiwl the 
lightinwH, not to say litHnice, which charatderistNl his talk, stunse 
iK^fitied such a groat Princ(‘, and such a sohnnn Not but 

that he could act at pro{S‘r timf»s with spirit and dignity. He had 
behavcfl, as we all knew, in a very emirag(‘ouH manner on the flehl. 
Ifismoud had seen a copy of the letter the Prince had writ with his 
own hand when urged by hm IHends in England to allure hk 
religion, and lulmirod that manly and maguaniiimiw reply by which 
he refused to yield to the kuuptartlon. Mmimeur Biiptlshi Unik off 
Ills hat, blushing at the hint CJokmol Esmond v<mturf*d t<> give Idm, 
and said, ** Tener., die est jolie, la jmtitc mhre. Fol ilo < 9ievaik*r 1 
elle est diarmaiite ; main Tautre, (|ul est eette tiymphe, eet asto ifui 
brill©, eette Diane qui desconcl mir nous'!” Ami he startivl Iwek, 
and pushcKl forwanl, as Beatrix was descemling the stair. Bhe 
was in colours for the first time at her own house ; she wore ttie 
diamortfls Esmond gave her ; it hud Imon agreisl them, 

she should wear those brilliantH on the day when the King slioiild 
enter the henw, and a queen she I(s>ke<l, nwllimt In charms, aiwt 
magnificent mod lm|iorial in ls*aufcy. 

(Jastkwoml lilmis^lf was shirtlod by iliat Is^auty mid spteitdoiir; 

* Tlui managers wt*rt* iUm lli^diop, who ammS hurt tw having hifi oame 
metuionea, a very aeavc ami loyal Noncottffwmist Divinif, a Udy in itm high«H 
favour at CViurt, with whom Itsatrlic Ksunmil had ia»nimunin.uiim, and 
mhUnnm of tlm gnjatest mnk, ami a memher of the Hihus* who 

was implicated in more tmasaothaii tbm. cm in of the Hiiiart 
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he stepi)ed back and gazed at his sister as though he ha/1 not been 
aware before (nor was he very hkeiy) how perfectly lovely she was, 
and I thought blushed as he embraced her, Tho Pnnce could not 
keep his eyes off her , he (iuite forgot his menial part, though he 
had been schooled to it, and a httle light portmanteau prepared 
expressly that ho should carry it. He pressed forward before my 
Lord Yiscount ’Twas lucky the servants' eyes were busy in other 
directions, or they must have seen that this was no servant, or at 
least a very insolent and rude one. 

Again Colonel Esmond was obliged to ciy out, ‘‘Baptiste," in 
a loud imperious voice, “have a care to the valiw* ’ " at which hint 
the wilful young man ground his teeth together with scmiothxng very 
like a curse between them, and then ga%e a brief look of anything 
but pleasure to his Mentoi, Being reninidt^d, however, he shouldered 
the little portmanteau, and earned it up the stair, Esmond pic(»eduig 
him, ami a servant with lighted tai^rs. He flung down his bin den 
sulkily ui the bedchamber:-— “A Prince that will wear a (Town 
must wear a mask,” says Mr. Esmond In Frenclu 

“ Ah posto ’ I see how it is,” says Monsieur Ikiptiste, eoutmuing 
tho talk in Fromdi, “The Great Serious is seriously ” “ akrtned 
for Monsieur Baptiste,'* broke in the Colonel Pkmond neither 
liked tho tone with which the IMnce siKike of the hnlies, nor the 
eyes with which he regarded them. 

The bedchamber and the two rooms adjoining it, tho closet and 
the apartment whwih was to he called my Lord's |wirlcmr, we‘ro 
alnsady lightetl and awaiting their occupi<»r , and the c/dlathm kid 
for my Lord's supper. Lord CasikwtKxl and las motluT and sister 
came up tho stair a nunuto afl/^rwards, and, so mmi m the domesthii 
had (luittcd the apartment, OasthwiKKl and Ksmoml tmeoverod, and 
the two ladies went down on their kiutes before the who 

graciously gave a hand to each. He l(K)ko<l his i>art of I'rinee mu(^h 
more naturally than that of servimt, whhih he had just l«w trying, 
and raised them both with a gn^at deal of nobility, as well as klmb 
ness in his dr. “ Madam,” says he, “ my mother will tliank ymir 
Ladyship for your hospitality to her son ; for you, madam,” turning 
to ifctrix, “ I cannot Wr to m so muoli l^eauiy in such a isistdrst 
You will lietmy Monskmr Baptiste if you kneel to him; sura 
his platie rather to kne<A to you.” 

A light shone out cif her eyes ; a gleam bright enmigh to kindle 
passion in any breasi There were tlmm when ihk ^mium wm m 
Iiandsomo, that she sootnwl, m it wore, like Venus mveuHng bamelf 
a ffMm in a flash brightness. She appeared so now ; mdlant, 
and with eyes bright with a wonderfW lustre. A png, as uf rage 
imd jeslousy, shot through Bsmomrs heart, as he rim look 
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she gave the Piince , and he clenched his hand involuntanly, and 
looked acioss to Oastlewood, whose eyes answered his alarm-signal, 
and wore also on the alert The Prince gave his subjects an audience 
of a few minutes, and then the two ladies and Colonel Esmond 
quitted the chamber. Lady Oastlewood pressed his hand as they 
descended the stair, and the three went down to the lower rooms, 
where they waited awhile till the travellers above should be refreshed 
and ready for their meal 

Esmond looked at Beatiix, blaanig with her jewels on her 
beautiful neck. “I have kept my woid,” says he. “And I mine,” 
says Beatrix, looking down on the diamonds 

“Wore I the Mogul Emperor,” says the Colonel, “you should 
have all tliat were dug out of Oolconda ” 

“ Those are a gieat deal too good foi me,” says Beatrix, dropjang 
her head on her beautiful bieast, — “so aie you all, all'” And 
when she looked up again, as she did in a moment, and after a sigh, 
her eyes, as they gazed at her cousin, wore that melancholy and 
inscnitablc look which ’twas always impossible to sound. 

Whou the time came for the supper, of which we were advertised 
by a kno(‘king ovorhoad. Colonel Esmond and the two ladira went 
to the upper apartment, whore the Pnnoc alromly was, and by his 
Hide the young Viscount, of exactly the same age, shape, and with 
features not dissimilar, though Frank's wore the handsomer of the 
two. The Pnneo sat down and Iwule the ladies sit. The gentlemen 
remained standing : there was, indeed, but one more cover laid-at 
the table “ Whioh of you will feake it?” says ho. -* 

“The head of <mr house,” says Lady CastlewiKxl, taking her 
son’s hand, imd looking towards Colonel Esmond witii a bow and a 
groat tremor of the voice ; “the Maniiiis of Esmond will have the 
honour of serving the King ” 

“I shall have the honour of waiting on his Highnefw,” 
says Colonel Esmond, filling a eiip of wine, and, as the &shiun of 
that day was, ho presented it to the King on his knee. 

“ I drink to my hostess and her fiimily,” says the Prtaoe, with 
no very well-pleased air ; hut the cloud passes! immofllately off his 
face, and he talk«l to the ladies in a lively, rattling strain, quite 
undisturbed by iwor Mr. Esmond’s yellow ooimtonaiKie, that, I dare 
say, looked very glum. 

When the time came to take leave, Esmond majfdliftd homownrds 
to his Iwlgings, and met Mr. Addison mi the rojKl that night, 
walking to a cottage ho iuwt at Pulliam, the moon shining on his 
handsome serene faoe: -“What cheer, brother 1” says Addiwra, 
laiiglmig ; “ f thought it was a footpad wivaneing In the dark, and 
behold ’tis an old friend. Wo may sliake himda, Colonel, In 
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dark ^ ’tis bettor than fighting by daylight Why should we quarrel, 
because I am a Whig and thou art a Tory ? Turn thy steps aiul 
walk with me to Fulham, where there is a nightingale still Binging 
in the garden, and a cool bottle in a cave I know of, you Hlmll 
dnnk to the Pretender if you like, and I will drink my liquor my 
own way I have had enough of good Inpior ? — no, never ! There 
IS no such word as enough as a stoppei toi good wine. Thou wilt 
not cornel Come any day, come soon. You know I remember 
SiTnms and the 6h(/eia Ullm^ and the misrta rriero^ misrta 

he repeated, with ever so slight a touch of nver'iim in his 
voice, and walked back a little way on the rojul with Esmond, 
bidding the other lemember he was always his frumd, and m<lebte(l 
to him for his aid in the Campaign poem. And v(‘ry likely Mr. 
Undei-Secretary would have stepped m and taken Pother bottle at 
the Colonel’s lodging, . had the latter mvitinl him, Imt Esinomrs 
mood was none of the gayest, and he bade lus fncml an inhospitable 
good-night at the door. 

“I have done the deed,” thou^t he, sleepless, and l(K»king out 
into the night; *‘he is here, and I have brought him; he ami 
Beatrix are tsleoping under the same roof now. Whom did I m<*an 
to serve m bringing himl Was it the Prince t was it Hemry 
Esmond? Had I not best have joined the manly creed of Addison 
yonder, that scouts the old doctrine of right divine, that lioklly 
declares that Parliament and people (‘onsecjmtc^ the Hovonngn, not 
bislmps, nor genealogies, nor oils, nor coronations.” Th(‘ cagir gasse 
of Re young Prince, wat(»hing every movement of Ikmtrijc, haunted 
Esmond and pursued him. The figiin^ appeartul him 

in his feverish dreams many times that night. H<» wished the (hieKl 
undone fbr which he had lalKmn‘d so, lie mm not the first that 
has regretted his own act, or hitmght about his own iimloing. 
Undoing? Shoukl he write that word !n hta late yemrs? No, on 
his knees lioforo Heaven, rather Im thankful ft>r what then he 
deemed his misfortune, and which hath emusod the whole subscsiuent 
hap]dnoss of his lifis. 

Bsjtnottd’s man, honest John Lockwood, htwl served his master 
and the fiimily all his life, and the Colonel knew tliat ho couJd 
answer for John’s fidelity as for his owti. John rotumcHi wii& riie 
horses ftwn llochestor betimes the next morning, and tlie (Monel 
gave him to undcrstaiwl that on g«>ing to Kensiti^i^on, whew Ins was 
free of the servants’ hall, and indeed <»ourtlng Miss Jk%atrix% maid, 
ho WM to ask no questions, and betray no surprise, but tt> vouch 
stoutly that tlie young gentleman be should see In a wl them 
was my Lord Viscount Oastlewood, and thiit hts attendant in grey 
was Monsieur Baptiste the Ifrenohmam Bm was to tell Ws Mends 
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m the kitchen such stones as he remembered of my Lord Yiscount’s 
youth at Oastlewood , what a wild boy he was , how he used to 
drill Jack and cane him, befoio ever he was a soldier , everything, 
m fine, ho knew respecting my Loid Visc/ount’s early days Jack^s 
ideas of painting had not been much cultivated dunng his residence 
in Flanders with lus mastei ; and, before my young lord's letum, 
he had boon easily got to believe that the picture brought over from 
Pans, and now hanging m Lady Ca«tlcwood's drawing-room, was a 
perfect likencHS of her son, the yemng loid And tiio domestics 
having all seen the puituio many times, and catching but a momen- 
tary imperfect glimpse of the two strangers on the night of their 
arrival, never had a tcjison to doubt the fidelity of the portrait, 
and next day, when they saw the original of the piece habite(l 
oxa(^tly as he was represented m the j)aintmg, with the same penwig, 
ribands, and uniform of tlm Guard, quite naturally addressed tlio 
gentleman as my Lord Gastlcwood, my Liwly Viscountesses son. 

The secretary of the night previous was now the Viscount ; the 
Viscount wore the secretary's grey frock ; and John Lo(dcwo(Kl was 
instructed to hint to the world below stairs that my Lord being a 
Papist, and vi^ry devout m that religion, his attendant might be no 
other than his (jhaplam from Bnixelles , hence, if ho took his meals 
m my Lont's company there was little reason for surprise. Prank 
was further (tiwitionod to speak English with a foreign accent, whidi 
kisk he iierfonnt«i inilifferently well, and tins caution was the more 
ne(?eBsary beauise the Prince himself scarce spoke our language }ike 
a native of the island : and John Lockwood laughed with the fclks 
b<d()W stairs lit the manner in which my Lonl, after five years 
abroml, Hometimes forgot his own tongue and spoke it like a Prencli- 
man. I warrant,” says Im, “ that with the English bex^f and lioer, 
his I^ordship will stsm get hock the ]m)im use of his mouth ; ” and, 
to do his new lonlship justice, ho took to beer and lieef very kindly. 

The Pnnciti drank so much, ami was so loud ami imprudent in 
his talk after his drink, that hknond often trembled for him. His 
meals were servcKl as much as possible in his own chamber, though 
frofpimtly he made his apixsaranco in Lady Castlowood's parlour 
ami drawing-room, <ialliug Ikiatrix sister,” ami her I^lyship 
mother,” or ‘^mmlam,” iK^fore the m^rvants. And, ehmising 
mi entirely up to the |)art of brother and son, the Prinm 
saluted Mrs. Beatrix and Lmly OasthwocKl with a fro(*dom whhb 
his secretary dhl not like, and whiib, for his part, set (kdoiml 
Bsmoml teaiing with mge. 

The guests liml not \mm three days in the house when |Hior 
Jack l 4 )ckwood came with a nuM countenance to his master, md 
said : ** My Lord— that i«, the gentleman— Jms been tampering with 
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Mis Lucy’’ (Jack’s sweetheart), “and given her gumeaa and a 
kiss ” I fear that Colonel Esmond’s mind was rather leheved than 
otherwise when he found that the ancillary beauty was the one 
whom the Pnnce had selected. His Royal tastes were known to 
lie that way, and continued so in after life The heir of one of the 
greatest names, of the groiitest kingdoms, and of the greatest mis- 
fortunes in Europe, was often content to lay the dignity of his birth 
and gnef at the wooden shoes of a French clianihennaid, and to 
repent afterwards (for he was very devout) in ashes taken from the 
dust-pan ’Tis for mortals such as these that nations suffer, that 
parties struggle, that wamors fight and bleed. A year afkirwards 
gallant heads were falling, and Nithwlale in esc‘a}»e, an<l Herwcnt- 
water on the scaffold ; whilst the hcedlesH ingiatt‘, for whom they 
risked and lost all, was tippling with his seiaglio of mistresses in 
his 2 )e,UU mumn of Chaillot 

Blushing to he forced to Imr such an errand, Esmond hud 
to go to the Pnnce and wtini him that the girl wliom lus JIiglm(‘ss 
was bribing was John Ltxskwood’s sweetheart, an honest nisolute 
man, who had served in six eainimigns, and feiirod nothing, and 
who know that the person calling Inmwdf Lord Uastl(‘W(KKl was 
not his young master: and the (kdonel In^ought the I’rima to 
consider what the effect of a siiigh) man’s jesalousy might In*, and 
to think of other <l6signs ho had in hiuul, more im|K>rtant than the 
seduction of a waiting-miud, and the humiliation of a brave man. 

Ten times, jK«*hai>B, in the cemrm^ of m many days, Mr, Esmond 
had to warn the royal young aclvonturer of some nnpnidence or 
some free<lom. He roecived tlieae muonstnm<*es very totily, save 
perhaj)s in this aftkir of |M)or Lm»kw<HKlX when he deigntnl to burst 
out iirlaughing, and said, “Whatl thc^ tam/mUe has |jeach<Kl to the 
Crispin is angry, and Crispin has served, and 
Crispin has licen a coriioral, has he? Tell him we will reward his 
valour with a piur of colours, and w^omptmse his ft<lellty.” 

Colonel Esmond venturcKl to utter semo otlier words tff cntimty, 
but the TMnm, stamping imi>erioiasly» cried out, “ Asses, milord : 
jo rn’emiuye h la pr^cho; I am not orone to Iiondon to go to the 
sermon.” And he complained afterwards to Castlewood, tliat ** le 
petit jaune, le noir Colonel, le Mawtuis Misantlmipo” (by whkh 
-j^yOtious names his tioyal Highness was ph^uaKl to dosljpato 
Odom) Esmond), “fatigued him With his grand airs and virtuous 
homilies.” 

The Bishop of Ilo<^h<ist<^r, and otlier gentlemen engapd in tiic 
transaction which had brought the Prince over, waited upfm his 
Roy«il Highness, (‘onstaiitly asking for my Lord OastlewocKt on 
their arrival at Kensington, and being openly conducted to Ids 
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Royal Highnens in that charactcT, who roocived them either m niy 
Lady'ft di a wing-room kdow, or al)Ove m hia own a])artrnont, and 
all implored him to <piit the houfie m little iih ponsibk*, and to wait 
thoio till the signal should be given for him to appeiir The 
ladies entertained him at cards, over which amimement lu^ sjicnt 
many hours in oa(;h day and night. He iiassod many hours more 
m (hmking, dunng which time he would rattle and talk vei^ 
agreeably, an<l ospe(jially if the Colonel was absimt, whose piesimee 
always seoinod to fnghten him , and the prK>r ‘‘ Colonel Noir ” took 
that hint its a command accordingly, and seldom intiudeil hm black 
face iiiKm the convivial hours of this august young pnsoner. Ex<vpt 
for thtiso few poraons of whom the porter luwl tluj list, I^rd Castle* 
wood was domed to all friends of the house who wait(jd on his 
Lordship. The wound ho had rcccivt^l had broke out again fVom 
his journey on horseback, so tho world and the domeHtics were 
informed. And Doctor A his physician (I shall not men- 

tion his name, but la^ was i physician to the Queen, of flu^ Hcots 
nation, and a man rmnarkalde for his Ijenevoleuuse as well as Ids 
wit), gave orders that he should be kept perfectly ipiic^t until the 
wound should heal. With this gentleman, who was one of tluj 
most luitivo and inlhiential of our party, and tho others Infore 
spokem of, th(* whok? secret lay , and it was kept with so much 
hdtlifulm^Hs, aiul the stiiry we told so simple and nutural, that there 
was no likelihood of a diwnmiry except fmm the impnwiem^e of the 
IMrww himself, and an adventurous levity that we hi«l tho greaU^t 
(lilticulty to control Ah for liO^iy CastlewcKKl, although she scart^e 
spoke a word, ^twaw (»asy to gather fkmi her diwanour, and one or 
two hints she dnjpped, how <l(W^p her mortideathm was at finding 
the honi whom slu^ hml <*hoseu to worship all her life (ami wlasie 
restoratnm had fonned almost the most ww"n*d part of her pmyem), 
no more than a man, and not a gtHsi one. Hho thought nimfi^rtime 
might have ebasUmed him; hut that instrmdrews had mrher 
wmdered him ailJous than humMa Kis <lev<*tion, which was Hulfce 
real, kept him from no sin he ImmI a mind to. Ills talk shownl 
goo<l-humour, gaiety, evmi wit entiugh ; but then* was a levity in 
his acts and woitts that he laid brought fr«)m among th(»a? llla*rtlfic 
(hwofceos with Whom ho had bred, and that «hrx?k«Hi the 
simplicity and purity (»f the English latly, whom* guest he was. 
Esmond sfioko his mind in Bf‘iitrix pn^tty Trendy alsmt tJu^ Prince, 
getting hc^r hrotlmr to fmt in a word of warning. Ikidrlx was 
mitindy of thefr opinion ; she thought he was very lljdit, vmy light 
and HHilvIoss ; she could not evtm wh* ilm gcssl hsiks (blouel Esmomt 

* llwnc esu l«‘ wry Utile UouU tlim tlw iHsjtof m&noumsJi hy my dM 
Mhw ms the lamou» Doctor AtlmUmot,-<-K« E. W* 
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had spoken of. The Prince had bad teeth, and a decided squint 
How could we say ho did not sqmnt? His eyes wore fine, but 
there was certainly a east in them. She lalliod him at table with 
wonderful wit , she siioko of him invariably as of a mcie boy ; she 
was more fond of Esmond than ever, imiisod him to hei brother, 
praised him to the Piince, when his Royal Highness was pleased to 
sneer at the Colonel, and warmly espoused his cause “And if 
your Majesty does not give him the Garter his father had, when 
the Marquis of Esmond comes to your Majesty’s Ooiiit, I will hang 
myself m my own garters, or will cry my eyes out ” “ Rather tlian 

lose those,” says the Pnnee, “he shall be miule Aichbisliop and 
Colonel of the Guard ” (it was Fiank OastlewoiKl who told me of 
this conversation over their supper). 

“ Yes,” cries she, with one of her lauglis— I faiii-y I bear it now. 
Thirty years afterwards I hear tliat delightful music. “Yes, he 
nJin.11 be Archbishop of Esmond and Marquis of Canteibuiy.” 

“And what will your Lailyshij) Ikj?” says the Prince, “you 
have but to choose your place.” 

“ I,” says Beatrix, “ will be mother of the maids to the Queen 
of his Majesty King James the Tliinl- Vivo lo Roy 1 ” and slie 
made Inm a great curtsey, and drank a part of a glass of wine in 
his honour. 

“ The Prince seized hold of tlie gksa and drank the last drop of 
it,” Castlewood said, “and my mother, looking very anxious, tobo up 
and asked leave to retire. But that Trix is my mother’s daughter, 
Harry,” Prank continued, “ I don’t know what a horrid fear X should 
have of her. I wish — 1 wish this business were over. You aro 
older than I am, and wiser, and liettof, and I owe you everything, 
and would die for you~b6foro George I would ; but I wish tb<‘ ml 
of this wore come.” 

Neither of us very likely passed a tranquil n^ht; horrible 
doubts and torments racked Etunond's soul; ’twas a scheme of 
personal ambition, a daring stroke for a sdfish end— ho know it. 
What cared he, in his heart, who was kingi Were not his very 
sympathies and secret epnviotions on tlie otiior side— on ttio side ^ 
People, Parliament, Proodoml And here was ho, engaged for a 
prince that had sonroe heanl the word lilsirty; that priests and 
women, tyrants by nature, IwtU made a tool of. The misuuthntiw' 
was in no tietter humour after hearing tliot story, and his iprim fimo 
mote Iblack and yellow than ever. 
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CHAPTER X 

WE ENTERTAIN A VERY DISTINGUISHED GUEST AT 
KENSING VON 

OHOULD any clue }»o found to the dark intrigues at the latter 
^ end of ilxioov Auiic'k time, or any histonan be imdined to 
^ follow jt, 'twill bo diwwored, I have little doubt, that not 
one of the great porsonages alnnit the Queen had a defined scheme 
of policy, independent of that private and selfish interest which 
each was Iniiit on pursuing • St John was for St, John, and Harley 
for Oxford, and Marll>orough foi John Ohurchill, always; and 
iwit‘()rding as they could giet help from St Germains or Hanover, 
they sent over proifere of allegianeo to the princes there, or betrayed 
one to the other: one cause, or one sovereign, was as good as 
another to thorn, so that they could hold tho kist place under him ; 
and, like Dwjkit and Peaolium, the Newgate chiefs in tho ‘‘liogue's 
Opera” Mr. Gay wrote afterwards, ha<l each in his hand documents 
and proofs of treason which would liaug the other, only he did not 
dare to use the weaim, for fear of that one which his neighbour 
also carried in lus jKickct. Think of tlie groat MarllKirough, tho 
gniatost subject in all tho woild, a coruiueror of prince*^, that ha<l 
marched vhjtorioim over Gennany, Flanders, and France, that ha<l 
given tho law t(» sovereigns abroad, and lieon worshipiKid as a 
(Mvinity at home, forced to sneak out of England - his credit, 
honours, phw^iis, all taken from him ; his friends in the army broke 
and mined ; and tlying before Harley, as abject and |)owcrlems as 
a imv debtor before a bailiff with a wnt, A pa|>er, of which 
Harley got |ios«es»ion, and showing lieyoud doubt that the Duke 
was engaged with the Stuart fbuily, was the weapon with which 
the Treasure^r drove Marlliorough out of tho kingdom. Ho fled to 
Antweri), and began intriguing instantly on the other side, and 
came l)a(?k to Eni^land, as all know, a Whig and a Hanoverian. 

Though tlio Treasurer turned out of the anny and office evety 
man, military or civil, known to bo the I)uke*s friend, and giwe 
tho vacant posts among the Tory party ; he, too, was playing the 
double game Hanover and Ht, (htrmains, awaiting tlie 

(^xpeiH^sl caiastmphe of the Queen's diHith to Master of the 
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State, and offer it to either family that should bribe him best, or 
that the nation should declare for Whichever the King was, 
Hailey’s object was to reign over him ; and to this end ho supplanted 
the former famous favourite, decned the actions of the war which 
had made Marlborough’s name illustnous, and disdained no more 
than the great fallen competitor of his, the meanest arts, fiattones, 
intimidations, that would secure his power. If the greatest satirist 
the woild ever hath seen ha<l wnt against Hailey, and not for him, 
what a history had he left behind of the last years of Queen Anne’s 
reign * But Bwifb, that scorned all mankind, and himself not the 
least of all, had this ment of a faithful partisan, that ho loved 
those chiefs who treated him well, and stuck by Harley biavely 
in his fall, as he gallantly had supported him in lus Initter 
fortune 

Incomparably more bnlliant, more splendid, elorpient, accom- 
plished than his rival, the groat St, John could as selfish as 
Oxford was, and could axjt the double part aa skilfully m ambi- 
dextrous Ohurchill Ho whose talk was always of lil)erty, no more 
shrank from using persecution ami the pillory against his opj>onents 
than if he had been at Lisbon ami Grand ImiuiBitor. This lofty 
patriot was on his knees at Hanover and St. Germains too ; notori* 
ously of no religion, he toasted Church and Queen as Mdly as the 
stupid Sacheverel, whom he used and laughe<l at ; and to serve his 
turn, and to overthrow his enemy, he could intrigue, coax, bully, 
wheedle, fiiwn on the Court favourite, and creep up the Imekstair 
as siletttly as Oxford, who supplanted Marlborough, and wliom he 
himself supplanted. The crash of my Lonl Oxford happened at 
this very time whereat my history is now arrived* He was <^ome 
to the very last days of his power, and the agent whom he employed 
to overthrow the conqueror of Blmheim, was now engaged to upnet 
the conqueror’s conqueror, and hand over the staff of grmimmont to 
Bolingbroke, who had lieen panting to hold It 

In expectation of the stroke that was now preparing, the Irish 
rt^giments in the French servioo were all brought round al>out Boulogne 
in Heardy, to pass over if noesd were witii tim Duke of Berwick ; 
the soldiers of France no longer, but subjecits of James the Third of 
England and Ireland King. The fidelity of the great mass of the 
Scots (though a most a^ve, rasedute, and gallant Whig party, 
adrniraHy and energetically odered ma disciplined, was known to 
be in Scotland too) was notoriously unshaken in their A 

TOry^gtsat bexly of Tory clergy, nobility, and gentry, wm tmblle 
pariisans of tlm exiled ndnoe ,* and the imlifferasits mi#t eountol 
on to ay King George or King James, according m either should 
prevail The Queen, espedtidly in her latter dayi^ inriined towards 
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her own family The Pnnee was lying actually in London, within 
a Htoue^s-ciist of his sister’s palace , the first^Minister toppling to his 
fall, and so tottering that tlio weakest push of a woman’s finger 
would send him down , and as for Bohngbioke, his successoi, wo 
know on whoso side his power and his splendid eloquence would he 
on the day when the Queen should appear openly before her Council 
and say: — “This, my Loids, is my brother; hero is my father’s 
heir, and mine after me.” 

During the whole of the previous year the Queen had had many 
and ropoiited fits of sickness, fever, and lethargy, and her death hml 
been (‘onstjintly looked for by all her attendants The Elector of 
Hanover Iiad wished to send his son, the Duke of Cambridge — to 
pay his court to his cousin the Queen, the Elector said ; — in truth, 
to he on the sjwit when (l(‘.ath should close her career. Pnghteno(l 
porhafis to have such a menmito mon under her royal eyes, her 
Majesty had angnly forhid<icn the young Prince’s coming into 
England. Either she desired to keep the chances for her brother 
open yet ; or the people about h(^r dul not wish to close with the 
Whig (smdidatti till they could make terms with him. The quarrels 
of her Ministers Wore her at the Council board, the pneks of 
eonscicnc/O very likely, tlie importumties of her MimsteiB, and 
constant tunnoil aiwl agitation round about her, liad w(‘akcned and 
irritated the Prirnm extremely ; her strength was giving way mulcr 
those continual trials of her temper, and from day to day it was 
expootcHl she must mmc to a speecly end of them. Just liefore 
Vk’ount Castlewood and his oompankm came from Fninct\ her 
Majmty was taken ill. Tim Si Aritheny’s fire broke out on the 
Royal legs ; there was no hurry for the presentation of tlie young 
lord at Cfuirt, or that person who should appear under his mmo ; 
and my Lord Viscount’s wound breaking out opportunely, he was 
ki^pt conveniently in his chamlier until such time as his physician 
would sllryw him to liend his knee before the Queen. At the mm- 
mommient of July that Mueiitial kdy, with whom It !ms Isw 
mentioned tlmt our jiarty ha<l relations, came fretiueutly to visit her 
young fritmeh the Maid of Honour, at Kensington, and my lionl 
ViwKJunt (the real or supinisititious), who was m invalid at Liuly 
Oa«tlewoo<Ps house. 

On the 2Tth day of July, the lady in questhm, who held the 
most intimate post alsiut the Queen, came in her <^iur fnnn the 
Palace hard by, Waging to the little party in Kensington Bquare 
intelligence of the very highest inniortance. The final blow had 
l)een struck, ^md my wnl of Oicford ami MorttiiUT was no longer 
Treasurer. The staff was as yet given to successor, ttiougti my 
Lord Bolingbroke would undoubtedly be the man. And now the 
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time was come, the Queen’s A})ip:ail said : and now my Lord Oastle- 
wood ought to be presented to the Sovereign. 

After that scene which Loid Oastlewood witnessed and descnbed 
to his cousin, who passed such a miserable night of moiiiiftcation 
and jealousy as he thought over the transiiction, no doubt the three 
persons who were sot by nature as protectors ovci Beatnx came to 
the same conclusion, that she must be removed fiom the piesence of 
a man whose desires towards her wore expressed only too clearly ; 
and who was no more scrupulous in seeking to gratify them than 
his father had been before him. I suppose Esmond’s mistress, her 
son, and the Colonel himself, had been all secretly del^ating this 
matter in their minds, for when Frank broke emt, in his blunt way, 
with : “ I think Beatnx harl best be anywhere but here,” — Tifuly 
Ctistlewood said : “ I thank you, Prank, I have thought so, trs) ; ” 
and Mr. Esmond, though ho only remarked that it wjih not for 
him to speak, showed plainly, by the didight on his (•ouHtenan(*(‘, 
how very agreeable that proposal was to him. 

«One sees that you think with us, Henry,” says the Viscountess, 
with ever so httle of sarcasm in her tone ; ** Beatnx is liest out of 
this houso whilst we have our guest in it, and as soon as this 
morning’s business is done, she ou^t to quit London.” 

^'What morning’s business 1” asked Colonel Esmon<l, not know- 
ing what had been arranged, though in fact the stroke next m 
importance to that of hnnging the Prince, and of having him acknow- 
ledged by the Queen, was now being iieifonned at the very moment 
we three were conversing together. 

The Court lady with whom our plan was (jonoerted, and who 
was a chief agent in it, the Court physhiian, and the Bishop of 
Eochestor, who were the other two most active partieiiiators in our 
plan, had held many councils in our house at Kensington and else- 
where, as to the moans best to lie adopted for presentliig our young 
adventurer to his sister the Queen. The simple and easy plan pro- 
posed by Colonel Esmond lieen agreed to by all pauses, which 
was that on some rather private day, when there were not many 
persons about the Court, the Prince should appear thon» m my 
Lord Oastlewood, should bo greeted by his sister-in-waiting, and led 
by that other ljuly into the closet of the Queen. And atteording to 
her MHijesty’s hoaltli or humour, and the cir(5umstiinooe that mi^t 
arise dimng the mterriew, it was to be left to the dfse^to of 
those present at it, and to the Prince himself, whether he should 
declare that it was the Queen’s own brother, or the Imfther of 
Beatrix Esmond, who kissetl her Koyal hand. And this plan ladng 
deteminad on, we were all waitog in very mudi anatlety fw tlm 
day and signal of execution. 

7 SB 
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Two mornings after that supper, it being the 27th day of July, 
the Bishop of Rochestci breakfasting with Lady Oastle'wood and 
her family, and the meal scaieo over. Doctor A ’s coach drove up 
to oiir house at Kensington, and the Doctfir appeared amongst the 
party there, enlivening a rather gloomy company , foi the mother 
and daughter had had wonls in the morning in respect to the trans- 
actions of that supper, and other adventures [lerhaps, and on the 
day succeeding. Beatrix’s haughty spirit hiiKiked reraonstrancos 
from no supeiior, much less from her mother, the gentlest of creur 
tures, whom the girl commanded rather than obeyed. And feeling 
she was wrong, and that by a thousand (iixpietiies (which she could 
no more help exercising on every man that came near her, than the 
sun ean help shining on gieat and small) she had provoked the 
Prince’s dangerous admiration, and allured him to the expression of 
it, she was only the more wilhil and imiierioiis the more she felt 
her error. 

To this party, tlie Pnnee Iwing served with chocolate in his bed- 
chamber, where he lay late sleeping away the fumes of hia wine, the 
Dixitor came, and by the urgent and stiiHling nature of liis news, 
dissipated instantly that pnvato and minor uiipleasantry under 
which the family of (JastlowiKsi was labouring. 

He askal for the guest ; the guest was alwvo m his own apart- 
ment : he kwle Momimir Hapthk go up to his mastei instantly, 
and nsiuestiKl that my Lord Vitn-mmt dmUnmnl would straightway 
put his uniforiii on, and come away in the Doctor’s eoiudi now at 
the diKir. 

Ho tlieii infonued Madam Beatrix what her part of the comedy 
was to 1x11— "In half-au-lmur,” says he, “her Miyesty and her 
&vourite lady will take the lur in the (Jedar walk behind the new 
Banqueting-liouse. Her Majesty will 1 h' drawn in a ganhm ehair, 
Madam Beatrix Ksmond and her Imyther^ my Ijtml Viwmmi OeuiU- 
wood, will 1x1 walking in the private ganlen (here is Lady Maslmii’s 
key), WBd will come unawares uism the Itoyal party. HOio man 
that draws the elialr will retire, and leave the Queen, the &vourite, 
and the Maid of Honour and her ImiHier together ; Mistrosa Bmtrix 
will present her imithor, and then 1— and then, my LoistI Blshi^i 
will pray for the result of the interview, ami his Soots dork will 
say Amen 1 Quick, pul on your hixtd, Mailam Beatrix : why doth 
not his Majesty omno down t Such anoflier ehanco may not proaent 
itself for months again.” 

The Prineo was late and laay, and indeed had all but lost ttait 
oliance through lilt indolence. The Queen was actually about to 
leave the garden just when the jiorty roadiad itj the Doctor, the 
Bishop, the Maid of Honour, and her brother, wont off together 
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in the physician's coach, and had been gone half-an-hour when 
Colonel Esmond came to Kensington Square. 

The news of this errand, on which Beatrix was gone, of course 
for a moment put all thoughts of pnvate jealousy out of Colonel 
Esmond's head. In half-an-hour more the coach returned, the 
Bishop descended from it first, and gave his arm to Beatiix, who 
now came out His Lordship went ba(‘k into the cainage again, 
and the Maid of Honour entered the house alone We weie all 
gazing at her from the upper window, trying to read from her 
countenance the lesult of the mterview from which she had just 
come 

She came into the drawing-room in a great ticmor and very 
pale , she asked for a glass of water as her mother went to meet 
her, and after drinking that and putting off her hood, she began 
to speak; — “We may all hope for the best," says she; “it has 
cost the Queen a fit. Her Majesty was in her (*hair in tlui Cedar 

walk, accompanied only by Lady , when we entered by th(‘ 

pnvate wicket from the west side of the ganlen, and turned towards 
her, the Doctor following us. They waited in a side walk hidden 
by the shrubs, as we advanced towards the chair. My hctftrt 
throbbed so I scarce could speak; but my Prince whisiiered, 
* Courage, Beatrix,' and marched on witli a steady step. Hw face 
was a little flushed, but he was not afraid of the danger. He 
who fought so bravely at Malplaquet fears nothing.” Esmoiwl and 
Castlewood looked at each other at this mnphment, neitlier liking 
the sound of it 

“The Pnneo uncovered,” Beatrix continued, “and I saw the 
Queen turning round to Lady Maaham, as if asking who these two 
were Her Majesty looked very pale and ill, aii<l tlion flushed up ; 
the fiivounto made us a signal to advance, and I went up, leading 
my Prince by the hand, quite close to the chair: ‘Your Majesty 
will give my Lord Viscount your hand to kiss,' says her lady, and 
the Queen put out her hand^ which the Prince kneeling on 
his knee, he who should kned to no mortal man or woman* 

“‘You liave been long from England, my Lord,' says the 
Queen; ‘why were you not her© to give a home to your motlmr 
and sister r 

“‘I am come, madam, to stay now, if the Queen desiiee me,' 
says the Prmce, with another low bow. 

“‘You have taken a foreign wife, my I/oid, and a foreign 
religion ; wag not that of England good enough for you t ” 

“ ^In returning to my feflier's Church,' says tiiie Prince^ do 
not love my mother the less, nor am X the less &i&fUl servant of 
your Majesty*' 
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‘‘Ilere/^ says Beatrix, ‘‘tlio favourite me a little si^^nal 
with her hand io fall back, which I did, though I died to hear 
what should jiass; and whispered something to the Queen, which 
ma<le her Majesty start and utter one or two words in a himied 
mann(3r, looking towards the Pnn<*e, and (hatching hold with her 
hand of the arm of her chair. Ho advanced still mniier towards 
it; he began to speak veiy rapidly; I caught the words, * Father, 
])l(‘H8ing, f<>rgiv<*noHS,’ — and then presently the Prince fell on his 
knees, took from his breast a papoi ho had there*, haiuhul it to 
the Queen, who, as soon ^is she* saw it, dung up both her arum with 
a siToain, and took away that hand neartist the Pnnee, and which 
ho ondcavouied to kiss He went on speaking with great anima- 
tion of gesture, now clasping his hands together on his heart, now 
opening them as though to say : ‘ I am here, your brother, in your 
power/ Lady Masham ran round on the other side of the chair, 
kneeling too, and speaking with great energy. She clasped the 
Qiuien^s hand on her side, and picked up tlio paper her Majesty 
hmi ltd, fall The Prince rose and imulo a further speech as though 
h(* would go , the favourite on the other hand urging her mistress, 
anti then, running htuik to the Printje, brought him btw^k oiuhj more 
close io the chair. Again Im knelt down and took thti Quoen^s 
ham I, which she di<l not withdmw, kissing it a hundred times, 
my Lady all the time, with solm and suppheatitms, speaking over 
the ehair. This while the Queen sat with a stupefiod look, 
crumpling tht* paper with one band, as my Prince embraced the 
other ; then of a sudden she utteretl several piertdng shrieks, mul 
hurst into a gnuit fit of hysterio tears and laughter. ^ Enough, 
enough, sir, for this time,* X hcar<l Lady Masham say; and the 
chairman, who hod withdrawn round the Bancpieting-nMun, came 
hack, alarmed by the cries. ^ Quick, ^ says I^ady Masham, *get 
some help/ and I ran towards the l)o(3tor, who, with the Bishop 
of Itoohester, came up instantly. Ijody Masham whis|)ered the 
Prints he might boim for tins very best and to l>o ready to-morrow ; 
and he liath gone away to the Bishop of Roohesteris hous<i to meet 
s<weral of his friends there. And so the greitt stroke is stnwtk/’' 
says Beatrix, going down on her knees, and clasping her hands. 

God save the King I (Uni save the King ! 

Ik^atrix’s tale told, and the young la<ly herself calmed somewhat 
of hot agitation, we asked with reganl to the Primfo, who was alisent 
with Bishop Atterlmry, and were infonned tlmt ^twas likely he might 
Kunain a!)road the whole day, Iksatrix^s thns* kinsfolk lookc^d at one 
another at this intelUgentie ; ’twas cUttit the siime tliought was ^stss- 
ittg through tim minds <tf all. 

But who should liejdn to \m^k the news? Monsieur Baptiste^ 
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that IS Frank Oastlewood, turned very red, and looked towaids 
Esmond; the Colonel bit his lips, and fairly beat a icticat into tho 
window : it was Lady Oastlewood that opened upon Bcatnx with 
the news which we knew would do anything but please her 

“We are glad,’^ says she, taking her daughter’s hand, and speak- 
ing in a gentle voice, “ that the guest is away.” 

Beatrix drew back in an instant, looking round her at us three, 
and as if dinning a danger. “Why glad?” says she, her breast 
beginning to heave , “ are you so soon tired of him ? ” 

“ We think one of us is devilishly too fond of him,” cries out 
Frank Oastlewood 

“And which is it— you, my Lord, or is it mamma, who is 
jealous because he dnnks my health? or is it the head of the 
family ” (here she turned with an iinperiouH look towards Ckdonel 
Esmond), “ who has taken of late to prca<‘h the King Hcrmons ? ” 

“ We do not say you arc too fiee with his Miijosty.” 

“ I thank you, madam,” says Beatnx, with a toss of tlu‘ head 
and a curtsey. 

But her mother continued, with very gn^at calmness and dignity: 
“ At least we have not said so, though we might, were it |K>«sif »lo 
for a mother to say such words to her own daughter, your father’s 
daughter.^’ 

num breaks out Beatrix, “was no better tlmn 
other persons’ fathers.” And again she looked towards tho Colonel. 

We aH felt a shock as she uttered those two or three Fren<‘h 
words ; her manner was exactly imitated from that of our foreign 
guest. 

“ You had not learned to speak French a month ago, Ikatrix,” 
says her mother sadly, “nor to spt«dc ill of your father.” 

Beatrix, no doubt, saw that slip she hiwl made in her flurry, for 
she blushed crimson ; “ I have learnt to honour the King,” says she, 
drawing up, “and ’twer© as well that otlmrs suspected neither his 
Majesty nor me.” 

“If you respected your mother a little more,” Frank sahl, 
“ Trix, you would do yourself no hurt.” 

“I am no child,” says she, turning round on him; “we have 
lived very well these five years without the Inmoftt of your advice 
or example, and I intend to take neitfter now. Why does not the 
head of the bouse speak? ” she went on ; “he rules everything hi«u. 
When his chaplain has done singing tho imlms, will hSs LoSdship 
deliver the sermon? I am tiiml of the |)sidms.” The Prfnee had 
used almost the very same words in regard to Oolond Bsmond that 
the imprudent girl repeattnl In her wrath. 

“You show yourself a very apt schokr, inadmu,” says the 
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Colonel j and, turning to his mistress, “ Did your guest these 
words m your Ladyship^s heanng, or was it to Beatnxin pnvate that 
ho was pleased to impart liis opinion regarding my tiresome sermon?” 

“Have you seen him alone?” ones my Lord, starting up with 
an oath “ by God, have you seen him alone? ” 

“Were he here, you wouldn’t dare so to insult me, no, you 
would not dare!” ones Frank’s sister. “Keep your oaths, my 
Lord, for your wife ; we arc not used hero to such langusgo. Till 
you came, theie used to be kindness between me and mamma, an<l 
I cared for her when you never did, when you wore away for years 
with your horses and your mistress, and your Popish wiib.” 

« By ,” says my Loid, rapjnng out another oath, “ Clotilda 

is an angel; how dare you say a word against Clotilda?” 

Colonel Esmond could not refrain from a smile, to see how easy 
Prank’s attack was drawn off by that feint. “I fancy Clotilda 
is not the subject in hand,” says Mr. Esmond, rather sconiffilly ; 
“ her Liulyship is at Paris, a hundred leagues off, preiiaring baby- 
linen. It is about my Lord Castlewood’s sister, and not his wife, 
the question is,” 

“ Ho iR not my Lord Ciistlewood,” says Beatrix, “ and he 
knows he is not ; ho is Colonel Francis Esmond’s son, and no more, 
and he wears a false title ; and ho livm on another man’s land, aucl 
he knows it.” Here was another despfimte willy of the i>oor 
boloaguored garrison, and an (derte in another <|uartor. 

“Again, X beg your iwwdon,” says Esmond, “ If there are no proofs 
of my daim, I liave no (dawn. If my father aciknowledged no heir, 
yours was his lawful sucjccssor, and my Lord Oastlewood liafch iis good 
a right to his rank and small osteite os any man in England. But 
tliat again is not the question, as you know very well ; let us bring 
our talk batik to it, as you will have me meddle in it. And I will 
giro you ftankly my opinion, tlwit a house where a Prince lies nil 
day, who re®i>octs no woman, is no hons(5 for a young immarriwl 
lady ; that you wore better in tlm (iountry than here ; that he is 
here on a great end, from which no folly should divert him ; and that 
having nobly done your part of this morning, lieatrix, you sliowld retire 
off the s(jene a while, and lesvc} it to the other suttors optlu^ play.” 

As the Colonel spoke with a p(iribct calmness and |KdittMie»s, such 
as ’tiH to be hoped he hath always shown to women,* his mistress 

• My dear father naith quite truly, that his nwmner towards our ms 
uniformly courteous. From my infancy upwards, he twjated me with an cstr<*me 
gentleness, as though 1 was a little lady, I can scarce remember (though I tried 
him often) ever hesdng a rough word him, nor was he ^ve and kind 
in his manner to the humltet negresscs on his estate. He was ftmtlUar with no 
one except my mother, and it was delightful to witnoMt up to tim very Isit days 
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stood by him on one side of the table, and Frank Oastlewood on 
the other, hemming in poor Beatrix, that was behind it, and, as 
xt were, snrroxmding her with our approaches. 

Having twice sallied out and been beaten back, she now, as 
I expected, tried the ultinm ratio of women, and had recourse to 
tears. Her beautifid eyes filled with them, I never could bear 
in her, nor in any woman, that expression of pain : — I am alone,” 
sobbed she ; “ you are three against me — my brother, my mother, 
and you. What have I done, that you should speak and look so 
unkindly at mel Is it my faidt that the Pnncjo should, as you 
say, admire me'Z Did I bnng him here? Did I do aught but 
what you bade me, in making him wekiomo H Did ym not tell me 
that our duty was to die for him? I)i<l you not mo, mother, 
night and morning to pray for the King, liefore even ouiselvcsl 
What would you have of me, (iousin, for you are the chief of the 
conspiracy against mo ; I know you are, sir, and that my mother 
and brother are acting but as you bid them • whither wouhl you 
have me gol” 

“ I would but remove from the Pnnce,” says Esmond gravely, 
“a dangerous temptation. Heaven forbid I should say you would 
yield : I would only have him free of it. Your honour nemls no 
guardian, please Q^l, but his imprudence doth. He is so far 
removed from all women by his rank, that his pursuit of them 
cannot but be unlawful. Wo would remove the dearest and Wrest 
of our tolly from the chance of tliat insult, and that is why we 
would have you go, dear Beatrix.” 

Harry speaks like a book,” says Ifrank, with erne of his oaths, 
“ and, by ^ every word he saith is true. You can^ help bring 
handsome, Trix; no more (*m the Prinise help following you. My 
cxiunsel is that you go out of liami’s way ; for, by the t^ortl, were 
the Pnmje to play any tricks with you, King as he is, or is to lie, 
Harry hlsmoncl and I would have justi«i> of him.” 

‘*Are not two such champions enough to guard mel” says 
Beatrix, something sorrowfully ; ‘'sure with you two watcliing, no 
evil (jould happen to mo.” 

ftutb, I think not, Ikiatrix,” says (Joloiiri Itoond; ^‘itor 
if the Princo know us would lie try.” 

the oonflUimoe between them. He wai olxqied eagerly l)y all nnder Xiim t md my 
mother and aU her household lived in a oonstant emulation to plenae him, luid 
quite a terror lest in any way ttiey sliould oliimd him. He was tiu* humbleia mn. 
with all this ; the least exacting, the most easily contented } amt Mr. Benstm, our 
minister at Castlewood, who atUeided him at die Inst, ever said t ** t know not 
what Cokmcl Ksmomrs doctrine was, but his lilh and death were those of a devout 
Chrisdam^-R. K W. 
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** But does ho know you ” interpoacfl Lady Oiistlcwood, very 
quiet, “ho comes of a country where the pursuit of kings is 
tliought no dishonour to a woman. Let us go, dearest Beatnx! 
Shall we go to Walcote or to Oastlewood ? Wo arc best away from 
the city , and when the Prin(*e is acknowledged, and our champions 
have restored him, and he hath liis own liouse at St. JauH^s^s or 
Windsor, we can come ha(‘k to oxus here. Do you not think so, 
Harry and Flank 

Flank and Harry tliought with her, you may lie sure. 

“We will go, then,” says Beatrix, turning a little intle ; “Lady 
Masham is to give me warning to-night how her Miyesty is, and 
to-morrow ” 

“I think we ha<l host go to-day, my dear,” says my I^ady 
Oa»tlewoo<l ; “ we might have the coach and sleep at Hounslow, 
and reach homo to-morrow. ^Tis twelve o^cloek; hid the coach, 
cousin, 1)0 ready at om*.” 

“ For shame 1 ” burst out Boatiix, in a passion of tears and 
mortification. “ You disgnuio mo by your cruel precautions ; my 
own mother is the first to suspect me, and would take mo away as 
my gimlor. I will not go with you, mother ; I will go as no one^s 
prisoner. If I wanted to diwieive, do you think I could find no 
mciMiH of evading you? My family suspects me. As those mis- 
trust me that ought to love mo most, lot mo leave them ; I will 
go, hut I will go alone : t(^ Oastlewood, lie it. I have Ikkju un- 
happy there and lonely enough ; lot me go back, but spare mo at 
least* the humiliation of sotting a watch over my misery, which is 
a trial I eau*t l>ear. Let mo go when you will, but alone, or not 
at all You threo can stay and triumph over my unhappinc*HK, and 
I will Imr it as I have lionio it before. Let my gaolor-in-chief go 
order tho coach that is to take me away. I thank you, Henry 
Esmond, for your share in tho oonspinuiy. All my life long lil 
thank you, and remcmlior you, emd you, brother, and you, mother, 
how shall I show my gratitude to you for your careful defeuee of 
my honour 1” 

Hhc swept out of tho r(K>m with the air of an empross, flinging 
glances of doflanco at us all, and taiving us comiuerom of the fichl, 
but scared, and almost aslmmed of our victory, ft did indeiHl 
HiHun hanl atid cruel that we tliriMi should have coimpmsl the 
Ismlshmcnt and humiliation of that fair creature. We kKiked at 
each other in «ilem*o ; Was not the flrst stitike by many of our 
actions in that unlucky time, which, lioing done, we wished und^ma 
We ogreetl it was l»o«t she should go alone, «i>eaking stealthily to 
one another, and under our bimthsi like imrsons engaged in an act 
they felt asiiamcd in doing* 
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In a half-honr, it might bo, after our talk she came back, 
hei countenance weaniig the same defiant air ■which it had liome 
■when she left us. She held a shagreen case in her hand , Esmond 
know it as containing his diamonds which he had given to 
her for her marriage with Duke Hamilton, and which she had 
worn so splendidly on the mauspioious night of the Prince’s 
arrival. “I have brought bacik,” says she, “to the Marquis of 
Esmond the present he deigned to make me in days when ho 
trusted me better than now. I inll never accept a benefit or 
a kindness from Henry Esmond more, and I give back these 
family diamonds, which belongeil to one King’s mistress, to the 
gentleman that susiiected I would lie another. Have you licen 
upon your message of coacli-caller, my Loitl Maiiiuis? Will you 
send your valet to see that I do not run awayl” We were 
right, yet, by her manner, she had put us all in the wning , we 
were oonqueiors, jet the honours of the day spemed to be with the 
poor oiiprcssed giil. 

That luckless box containing the stones had first liceii orna- 
mented with a Baron’s coronet, when Beatrix was engaged to the 
young gentleman from whom she partml, and afterwards tlie gilt 
crown of a Duchess figured on the cover, which also iioor Beatrix 
was destined never to wear. Lady (lastlewood opened the ease 
mechanic^y and scarce thinking wliat she did ; and, behold, 1 k>- 
sides the lUamonds,* Esmond’s present, there lay in tho liox the 
enamelled miniature of tho late I hike, which Ikatrix hml laid arfdc 
with her mourning when tlio King came into the house ; and which 
tho poor heeiUess thing very likely IumI forgotten. 

“ Do yon leave this, too, Beatrix 1 ” says her mother, taking the 
miniature out, and with a eruelty she did not very often ,Bhow ; 
but there are some moments wlum tlie tondercst women am cruel, 
and some triumphs which angels can't forego.* 

Having delivered this stab. Lady Oastlewwxl was ftightenwi at 
iJie effoot of her blow. It went to poetr Beatrix’s heart : she 
flushed up and iiasscd a handkorehiof across her {‘yes, and kissed 
the miniature, and put it into her Ixwoiu I litui forgot it,” says 
she ; “my injury iiumIo mo forgot my grief : my mother lias rooalled 
Imth to mo. Farewell, mother ; 1 think I never ean forgive you ; 
somothing Imth broke Iwtween us that no ttws nor years ean 
roimir. I always said I was alone t you never loved bkv nevor- 
and were jealous of me from the time I sat on my Mhoris Ibmk!. 

* Thb remark shows bow unjustly and oomei»i>taou»Iy even the best of umn 
wilt sometunes judge of our sex. I.«dy Casttewood had no Intention of triumiih- 
ing over her daughter ; but from » sense of duty .ilonu pdnted out her deplor- 
able wrong.— R. li. 
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Let me go away, the sooner tlie better I can bear to bo with 
you no more ” 

*<Go, clul(V^ says her mother, still very stem, “go and bend 
your proud knei^j and tisk forgiveness; go, pray in solitude for 
humility and repentance, ’Tis not your reproaches that make me 
unhappy, 'tis your hard heart, my poor Beatrix : may God soften 
it^ and teacjh you one day to feel for your mother.” 

If my mistress was cruel, at hxmt she never could be got to own 
as much. Her haughtiness <iuitc ov(^rtop|)cd Beatrix’s ; and, if the 
girl had a proud spirit, I very much fear it came to her by 
iniiontance. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OUR GUEST QUITS US AS NOT BEING HOSPITABLE ENOUGH 

B EATRIX'S departure took place witlnn an hour, her maid 
going with her in the p()flt-<ihaise, and a man anned on the 
cojich-hox to prevent any danger of the road. Esmond and 
Frank thought of (escorting the carriage, but she indignantly refused 
their company, and another man -was sent to follow the coac?h, and 
not to leave it till it had passed over Hounslow Hcjath on the next 
day And these two forming the whole of Lady (JasilowocHrs male 
domestics, Mr. Esmond's faithful John LockwocKl came to wait 
on his mistress during their absemjo, though he wmihl have pre- 
ferred to escort Mrs Lucy, his sweetheart, on her journey into the 
country. 

We had a gloomy and silent meal ; it seemed as if a darkness 
was over the house, since the bright &xse of Beatrix had Imn with^ 
drawn from it. In the altorno<m came a message from the fevourite 
to relieve us somewhat from this desiiondency. ** The Queen hath 
been much shaken,” the note said; ^^she is lietter now, and all 
things will go well. Let my /.ford Uantlewood be re«Mly against 
we send for Urn.” 

At night there came a second billet : ** There hath been a great 
battle in Council ; Lonl Treasurer hath broke hi» staif, and hath 

fellon never to rise again ; no suc<*ossor is appointed. Lord h 

rec/Oives a groat Whig company to-night at Colden Hrpiare If ho 
is trimming, others are true ; the Queen hath no more fits, but is 
al)ed now, and more quiet. Be ready against moniiug, when I 
still hoi>o all will lie welJL” 

The i'rince mne homo shortly after the mesmmger who lioiro 
this billet liad left the house. His itoyal Highness was so much 
the lietter for the Bishop's iKjtuor, that to talk aftkrs to him mm 
WM of little service. He wm helped to the Royal bml ; he eallml 
Oastlewood familiarly by his own name ; he qniUh forgot the part 
upon the acting of which his crown, his safety, ck^jcmleA 'Twas 
lucky that my I^ly Oastlewood's sorvants wore out of the way, 
and only those hoard him who would not betray him* He inquire 
after the adorable Beatrix, with a Itoyal hhmp in Ids voice ; he 
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was easily got to bed, and m a minute or two plunged in that deep 
slumber and foigetfiilness with which Bacchus rewards the votaries 
of that g(Kl. We wished Beatrix had been there to see him m his 
cups. Wo regretted, peihai®, that she was gone. 

One of the party at Kensington Square was fool enough to nde 
to Hounslow that night, emum latronilim, and to the mn which 
the family used oidinanly m their journeys out of London. Esmoml 
desired my landlord not to acriuaint Miulam Beatnx with his (»ming, 
and ImuI the grim satisfaction of passing by the door of the ehamlier 
where she lay with her maid, and of watching her chariot sot forth 
m the early morning. He saw her smile and slip money into the 
man’s himd who was ordered to nde Ixihind the coach as fer as 
Bagshoi The road being ojion, and the other servant armed, it 
apriearcd she dispensed with the escort of a second domestic , and 
this fellow, bidding his young mistress adieu with many bows, wont 
and took a jiot of ale in the kitchon, and returned in company with 
his brother servant, John Ooaehman, and his horses, back to 
London. 

They wore not a mile out of Hounslow when the two worthies 
stoiipod for more drink, and hero they were scareil by seeing 
(loloncl Esmond gallop by them. Tlie man said in icply to Colonel 
Esmond’s stern qiicstuni, tliat his young mistress hail sent her duty ; 
only that, no other messa^ : she had had a very gissl night, and 
would reach Ctastlowood by nightfelL The Colonel hail no time 
for further coIIiKiuy, and gallopnd on swiftly to London, having 
business of groat iinportanco there, as my reader very well knowoth. 
The tliought of Beatrix riding away ftom the danger soothed his 
mind not a little. His horse was at Kensington Square (honest 
Dapple know the way thither well enough) before the tipsy guest 
of last night was awake and sober. 

The account of tlio previous evening was known alt ov« tiio 
town early next day. A violent altercation Iwd taken plane before 
the Queen in the Council Chamlwr j and all the eoffbahotises had 
their veraion of the quarrel. The nows brought niy Isml Bishop 
early to Kensington fkiuarc, whore ho awaited tho waking of his 
lioyal master aliove staire, and simko confidently of having him pro- 
claimed as I’tinoo of Wnire and heir to tho tlirone Ixiftiro tiiat ilay 
was over. Tho Bishoii had ontortoinwl on tho previous aftemiKin 
oortain of tho most Influential gonticinen of the tiuo Itritish jiorty. 
His Royal IBghnesa had olianiied all, Inith Soots and English, 
l^piats and Ohnrohmon : “ Even Quakers,” says he, '* wore at our 
tnooting ; tuul, tf tiie stranger took a little too nmoh British {Hint^ 
and de, ho will soon grow more aocustomod to titoM liqnore j and 
my Lord Castiowood,” says tho Bishop with a laugh, “must hsar 
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the cruel charge of having been for once in his life a little tipsy 
He toasted your lovely sister a dozen times, at which we all 
laughed,” says the Bishop, “ adniinng so much ftaternal affection. 
— Where is that charming nymph, and why doth she not adorn 
your Ladyship’s toa-table with her bright eyes 1 ” 

Her Ladyship said dnly, that Beatnx was not at home that 
moimng; my Loid Bishop was too busy vnth gn>at affairs to 
trouble Wisclf much about the presence or absence of any lady, 
however beautiful 

We were yet at table when Hi. A came from the Palace 

with a look of great alarm j the shocks the Queen had had the day 
before had acted on her severely ; he had lieon sent for, and had 
ordered her to bo blooded. The surgeon of Long Acre had come to 
cup the Queen, and her Majesty was now more easy and breathed 
more freely What made us start at the name of Mr. Aymdl” 
“II faut fitro aimable inmr 6tro aimd,” says the merry Doctor, 
Esmond pulled his sleeve, and liade him hush. It was to Ayimi’s 
house, after his fatal duel, that my dear Lord CastlowoiHl, Frank’s 
father, had been carried to die. 

No second visit could be peud to the Queen on that day at any 
rate ; and when our guest above gave his signal tliat he was awake, 
the Doctor, the Bishop, and Colonel Emond wiuted u}Km Hio 
Prince’s ievde, and brought him their news, cheerful or duMous. 
The Doctor had to go away presently, hut promised to keep the 
Pnnee constantly aapudntod with what was taking place at the 
Palace hard by. His counsel was, and the Bishop’s, that as soon 
08 ever the Queen’s malady took a fevoumblo turn, the Prince 
should be introduced to her liedside; the Cbunoil summow'd, the 
guard at Kensington and St. James’s, of which two ri^inmts w<»re 
to be entirely relied on, and one known not to bo hostile^ wendd 
declare for the Prince, as the Queen would before the Jxinls of her 
Council, designating him as the lieir to her throne. 

With looked doors, and Colond Eamond acting as secretary, the 
Prince and his Lordship of Rochester passed mmiy hours of this 
day, oomiKMiug Proclamations and Addresses to the Country, to the 
Scots, to the Clergy, to the People of London and England; an- 
noundng the arrival of the ezUe descendant of three Sovervlgiw, 
and his aoknowIe<lgment by his sister as heir to the throne. Every 
safeguard for their Uberries, the Church and people could ask, was 
promised to them. The Irishup could answer for the adhesim of 
very many prelates, who ixHonght of thrir riooks ami brother eeele- 
siastlos to recognise the sacred right of tho ftituro Sovereign and to 
purro the countay of the idn of rolwllion. 

During the oomporition of these more mmeagm than 
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one came from tlie Palace regarding? the state of the august patient 
tliere lying. At mid-day she was somewhat better , at evening the 
torpor again seized her and she wandered m her mind* At night 
Dr ^ was with us again, with a report rathei moie favour- 

able, no instant danger at any rate was appiohended. In the 
course of the last two years her Majesty had had many attac,ks 
similar, but more severe. 

By this time we liad finished a half-dozen of Proclamations (the 
wording of tluun so as to offend no parties, and not to give umbuigo 
to Whigs or Dissenteis, required very great caution), and the young 
PriiKJC, who ha^i indeed shown, dunng a long day^s labour, Ixith 
almnity at seizing the information gmm him, and ingenuity ami 
skill in tunung the ]dirases which wore to go out signed by his 
name, here cxliibited a gO(Kl-humour and tlioughtfulness that ought 
to 1)0 set down to his credit 

W(^ro tliese pariers to lie mislaid,” says he, “or our scheme to 
come to mishap, my Tjord EsmoiwVs wnting would hnng him to 
a place where I heartily ho|w nev(?r to s(‘e him ; and so, by your 
leave, T will <5opy ilu* pajs'rs mysedf, though I am not very strong 
in H|KjIling ; an<I if th(^y are found they will implicate none but the 
pemm they most <^oncem;” aiwl so, having (*arcfully copied the 
i'rochimations out, the Pnu<u^ burnc<l thosi*, in Clolomd Esmond’s 
handwriting: ^‘And now, ami now, gentlemen,” says he, “let us 
go to supiier, and drink a glass with tlie hwlies. My I^»rd Esmond, 
you will sup with us trHiight ; you have given us of late too little 
of your company.” 

The Frinc-e*s meals w(‘re (iommnnly servwl in the chnmlior which 
ha<l IsTO BeiUnx’s l)ednK>m, odjorning that m which he slept. And 
the dutiful practicic of his enttirtainors was to wait until thoir Royal 
guest Imde them tavko their pla(«)s at table before they sat down to 
lairtako of the meal. On this night* Jis yon may surqKJse, only Fmnk 
Castle w<Kxl ami his mother wore in waiting when the supper was 
annoimofsl to receive the Prince ; who luwl posseil tihe whole of the 
day in his own apartment, with the Bishop as his Minister of States, 
and Colonel Esmond ofRelating as Secretary of his OounciL 

The Prineo^s couutenanee wore an exiiression by no means plea- 
sant, when Imiking towards the little comismy asm^mbkl, and wait- 
ing for him, be did not see) Beatrixes bright 6u*e there as usual te) 
greet him* He asked I^ly Esmond for his feir introducer of 
yesterday : her LadysJup only oast her eyes down, and said (lultdly, 
Beatrix could not l)e of tiw mpper timt night; nor did she show 
the least sign of conftision, whereas Castlewood turned rerl, and 
Esmond was no less emljamased. I think women have mi instinct of 
(Ussimnlation; they know by nature how to <UsguIse their emotions 
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far better than the most consummate male com tiers can do. Is not 
the better part of the life of many of them spent in hiding then 
feelings, m cajoling their tyrants, in masking over with fond smiles 
and artful gaiety their doubt, or their gnef, or their terror? 

Our guest swallowed his supper very sulkily , it was not till the 
second bottle his Highness began to rally. When Lady Oastlewood 
asked leave to depart, he sent a message to Beatrix, hoping she 
would be present at the next day^s dinner, and applied himself to 
dnnk, and to talk afterwards, for which there was subject in plenty. 

The next day, we heard from our informer at Kensington that 
the Queen was somewhat better, and had been up for an hour, 
though she was not well enough yet to receive any visitor. 

At dinner a single cjover was laid for his Royal Highness , and 
the two gentlemen alone waited on him. We had had a (^oiisultor 
tion in the morning with Irfwly Oastlewood, in which it had been 
determined that, should his Highness ask further questions about 
Bejitnx, ho should l)o answered by the gentlemen of the house. 

Ho was evidently disturlied and uneasy, k«)king towanls the 
door constantly, as if exiieoiang some one. There came, howevet, 
nobody, except honest John Lockwood, when he knocked, with a 
imh, whidi tiiose within took from him ; *fo the meals were always 
arranged, and I believe the council in the kifr^hen were of opinion 
tl^t my young lord had brought over a priest, who had conTerte<l 
us all into Papists, and that Papists were like Jews, eating tc^ether, 
and not choosing to take their meals in the sight of Ohristians. 

The Prince tned to cover his displeasure : he was but a clumsy 
dissembler at that time, and when out of humour could with difil- 
cuLty keep a serene countenance; and having made some foolish 
attempts at trivial talk, he came to his i)oint presently, and in m 
easy a manncsr as he could, saying to Lord Oastlewood, he hoped, ho 
req,uested, his Lordship’s mothmr and sister would bo of the supper 
that night. As the time hung heavy on him, and he must not go 
abroad, would not Miss Beatrix bold him company at a game of 
oar&f 

At this, looking up at Emnond, and taking the signal from him, 
Loicd Chbstlewood informed his Royal Sighness^ that his sister 
Beatrix was not at Kensington | and that her family had thought 
it best she should quit the town. 

<«Not at Kensingtonl” says be. ^*Is she ill? she was well 
yesierdayj wherefore should she quit the town? Is It at your 
ord^ my Lord, or Oobnal Esmond’s, who seems the master of 
this house?” 

la Lendon we iuidrefsed Umi as mough 

the woman parsistad k giving him the tkk of King;. 
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‘‘Not of tluH, mr,” siiys Ftank veiy nobly, “only of oiir house 
m the country, whioli ho hatli given to us. This is niy uiothor’s 
house, and Waloote is my fatlioFs, and the Man|uis of Esmond 
knows he hath hut to give hm word, and I leturn his to him,” 

“The Maiquis of Esmond < — the Marquis of Esmond,” says the 
Prince, tossing off a glass, “ meddles too much with my affairs, and 
prosumos on the service ho hath done mo. If you want to carry 
your suit with Beatrix, my Lord, by lo(*kmg her up m gaol, let me 
toll y(si that is not the way to win a woman.” 

“ I was not aware, sir, that I had spoken of my suit to Madam 
Beatrix to your Royal Highmiss.” 

“Bah, isih, monsiour! we need not lie a coiyurer to see that. 
It makes itself s(‘e«i at all moments. You are jealous, my IjohI, 
and the Maid of Honour cannot ksik at another liice without yours 
U*giniiiug to h(w>wL That which you (lo is unworthy, monsieur ; m 
inhospitable -is, is lache, yes, lilche ” (he Hjicko rapidly in Freneli, 
his lage C4irryi«g him away with each phrase) : ** f c*ome to your 
house ; 1 risk iiiy lift* ; I pass it in ennui ; I ri'pose myself on your 
fidelity; I have no company hut >o«r Lordship^s sermons or the 
eoiiversations of that mioiahli* young hwly, and you take her from 
me, and you, ytai rest! Merci, monsieur! f sliall thank you 
when I have the imswis ; I shail know to rwsomiKmsi* a (hivotiou a 
little iui|K)rtunat(», my Uird a little im|uirtunat<*. Fc^r a month 
|mst your airs of protector liave annoyed me beyond n«»asure. You 
deign to offer me the crown, and Mil mo take It on my Uiiims like 
King John eh 1 1 know my history, monsieur, and mock mysi‘lf 
of fniwniug Uinms. I admire ymir mistress, and you send her to a 
Bastile of the J^rovinois ; f enter your house, tmd you mistnist me, 
I will leave it, monsieur ; from to-night I will leave It. I latve 
other friends whosis loyalty will not so mmiy to question mine. 
If I have garters to idve away, ’tis to noblemen who am not so 
muly to think evil, ilriiig me a amch and let me quit this pbu*<s 
or let the fiilr Beatrix return to it. I will not have your hospltidlty 
at the eximwse of the tVewlom of that fair criiatuni.” 

This Immngue was uttered with mpid gi^ticiiktlon such as the 
Fremth use, and in the language of that nation. The Prince striding 
up and down the room ; ids dushisi, ami his hands trembling 
with anger. Ho was very thin mid frail from ntpeated illnetis and 
a life of pleasure. Jfither iJnstlewmsl or Esmond (*ouM Imve letihe 
him across their knee, and in half a-minuto^s struggle put im end to 
him ; and hero ho was hmulting us Isith, mid mnm deigning to 
hide fhnn the two, whost^ honour it most the imiion he 

felt for the young lady of our fmuUy. My Inml (JmtkmMMl rr|4kl 
to the Prince’s tirade very nobly and simply. 
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“ Sir/^ says he, “ your Royal Highness is pleased to forget that 
others nsk their lives, and for your cause. Very few Englishmen, 
please God, would daro to lay hands on your sacred person, though 
none would ever think of rcsi)ecting ouis Our faimly^s lives are 
at your service, and everything we have, except our honour ” 

‘‘Honour ! hah, sir, who ever thought of hurting your honour 
says the Prince with a peevish air. 

“We implore your Royal Highness never to think of hurting 
it,'* says Lord Oastlewood with a low how. The night being warm, 
the windows were oi>en both towards the Gardens and the Square. 
Colonel Esmond heard through the closed door the voice of the 
watchman calling the hour, in the Square on the other side* He 
opened the door communicating with the Pnnce’s room , Martin, 
the servant that had rode with Beatnx to Hounslow, was just going 
out of the chamber as Esmond entered it, and when the fcdlow was 
gone, and the watchman again sang his cry of “ I'ast ten o'<‘lock, 
and a stailight night," Esmond spoke to the Prince in a low voice, 
and said, “Your Royal Highness hears that man?" 

“ Aprhs, monsieur?” says the IMnce. 

“ I have but to beckon him from the window, and send him 
fifty yards, and he wtums with a guard of men, and I deliver up 
to him the body of tlie person calling himself James the Thinl, for 
whose capture Parliament hath offered a reward of £500, as your 
Royal Highness saw on our ride from Roc^hcstor. I have but my 
the word, and, by the Heaven that made me, I would say it if I 
thought the Prince, for his honour's sake, would not dwist from 
insulting ours. But the first gentleman of England knows his duty 
too well to forget himself with the humblest, or peril his crown for 
a deed that were shameftil if it were done.” 

“ Has your Lordship anything to say,” says the Prince, turning 
to Prank Oastlewood, and quite pale with anger; “any threat or 
any insult, with which you would like to end this agreeable night's 
entertainment?” 

‘<I follow the head of our house,” says OastlewcKKl, bowing 
gravely* “ At what time shall it please the Prince that we should 
wait upon him in the morning?” 

You will wait on the Bishop of Rochester early, you will bid 
him bring Ws coach hither ; and prepare an aimrtment for me in 
his own house, or in a place of safety. The King will reward you 
handsomely, never fear, for all you have done in his belmlfi X wish 
you a good night, and shall go to bed, unless it pleases the Marquis 
of Esmond to mil his coUeague, the watchman, and that 1 slmuld 
pass the night with the Kensington guard. Pare you well j he sure 
I will remember you. My Lord Oastiewoodi I can go to bed 
7 £c 
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to-night without nml of a chamberlain.” And the Prince diHmisswi 
us with a gnm bow, locking one door as hcj siKike, that mt^ the 
Bupping-rooin, and the other through which wc }>umsc( 1, after us. 
It led into the small chainl>cr which Frank OastlewtsMl or Mmmur 
Ba 2 ttkte occupied, and by wliicli Martin cnteri'd when (kdoncl 
Esmond but now saw him in the ciminher. 

At an early hour m^vt moimng the ISishop ainved, and was 
close^ted for some tnnci with hiH master in Ids own apartment, wher«j 
the PniuH^ laid oi>en to hm counwiiloi tin* wrongn wlneli, iieeordmg 
to his version, he luul received fiom the gttnihaneii of the hlHiaond 
family. The worthy jirelate came out from the coidhn'iu*** with an 
air of great satisfaittion ; he was a man full of nwmret*H, and t^f a 
most assurml fidelity, and poswjsseil of genius, and a hundreil grxxl 
(pttdities ; but captious and of a most jealous temper, that ctmld 
not help exulting at the downfall of any favcmntej and he was 
pleased in spite of himstslf to hear that the Esmond Ministry was at 
an end. 

** I have soothed your guest,” says iie, coming out to the two 
gentlemen and the widrvw, wlio hiui Is^cn ma<le iM'fiimintirf with 
somewhat at tins <liBputf(‘ of the night Issfisre, (By the version wo 
gave her, the Prince was only made to exhibit aiigisr Iswise we 
doubt(Kl of his intentions in rim|Hsct to Iknitrix ; and to leave us, 
Ixscausa we (piestlonisd his honour.) But 1 think, at! things 
considered, ’tis as well he should liaive this lioutss \ and then, my 
Lady (iastlcwood,” says the Bishop, ^‘my pretty Brnttrix may eome 
liftck to it,” 

She is quite as well at iiome at (JastIewo<si,” KsmotitrH niMreisi 
said, ** tin everything is over,” 

“ You shall have your title, Esmond, that I promk* you,” says 
the gooil Bishopt assuming the aim of a Prime Minlstitr. ^*Th<* 
Prince hath oxpresmsl himself most nobly in mganl of the litite 
dlfformoe of last niglit, and I promise yon ho hath iistiiniid to my 
sermon, as well as to that of other folks,” says tiu^ Ihs»t«^r iirclity \ 
he hath every groat and genoroua quality, with |s*rliaps a wmkotus 
for the sex which lielongs to his fiunily, and batik tssm known in 
srx>res of ixipukr sovareigns fn>m King Oavid downwnrik” 

**My Ix>rd, my Ismi ! ” breaks out liwly Ksinond, *• the levity 
with which you speak of such conduct towank imr mm ultwim me, 
and wJiat you <»dl weakuoss I tmJl deplondde sin,” 

**Sin it is, my dear cmiturt*,” says the fUsho|k, with a shnq^ 
faking snuf ;; but consider what a rinni»r King fkktomtiii wasi and 
in spite of a thousand of wives too,” 

** Enough of this, my Lord,” says Isikly ( Jastlewood, wilii a fliie 
blush, and walked out of the nxmi vary atatdy. 
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The Prince entered it presently with a smile on his face, and if 
he felt any offence against us on the previous night, at present 
exhibited none. He offered a hand to each gentleman with great 
courtesy. “ If all your bishops preach so well as Doctor Atterbury,” 
says he, “I don^t know, gentlemen, what may happen to mo. I 
spoke very hastily, iny lords, last night, and ask iiaidon of both of 
you. But I must not stay any longer,” says he, “giving umbrage 
to good friends, or keeping pretty girls away from their homes. 
My Lord Bishop hath found a safb place for me, hard by at a 
cuiate’s house, wliom the Bishop can trust, an<l whose wife is so 
ugly as to be beyond all danger ; we will decamp into those new 
quarters, and I leave you, thanking you for a hundred kindnesses 
here. Where is my hostess, that I may bid her farewell? to 
welcome her in a house of my own, soon, I trust, where my fnends 
shall have no cause to (luarrel with me.” 

Lady Castlewood arrived iiresently, blushing with great grace, 
and tears filling her eyes as the Pnnee graciously saluted her. She 
looked so charming and young, that the Doctor, in his bantenng 
way, could not help sjyeaking of her beauty to tlie PnntJe ; wlK>sft 
compliment made her blush, and look more charming stilL 
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CHAPTER XII 

A GREAT SCHEME, AND WHO BALKED IT 

A S charaotorB written with a B 0 (irot ink come out witii tho appli- 
cation of fire, and diwippear af^am and leave the pap(‘r wlute» 
^ HO Hoon iiH it IS c(K)l; a hundred names of men, hisjh m 
repute and favourim? the Itooe^s cause, that were writ in our 
jirivate IwtH, would have lieen visible enough on the great roll of tho 
(Hmspinujy, liiwl it ev<T bocm laid open under the sun. What (jnvwds 
would have pressed forward, and subHcnlied their names and pro- 
t<sBted their loyalty, when the danger wan over I What a numl)or 
of Whigs, now high in pIac.o ami <*reaturo8 of tho all iKiwerful 
Minister, wtorned Mr Walpole then 1 If ev(*r a match was gainwl 
by tlio iminliness and decision of a few at a moment of <langor ; if 
oviir one was lost by the tre^achery and iiulwaulity of those that Wl 
the cants in their hands, and might have played them, it was in that 
momeuhius game which was enacted in the next thnn* days, and of 
wliieh th(‘ noblest crown in the world was tho stake. 

From the conduct of luy Isml Rolingbroko, tlu»wj who were 
intorosted hi the wdiome wo had in hand saw pretty well tliat ho 
was not to \m trusted, Should the l^riimo prevail, it was his 
Tionlship^s grmnouH intontion to declare for him : should the Hano- 
verian party bring in tbeir Boverolgn, whet tnoni rtnwly to go on bis 
ktico, and cry “ (Jod save King (ileorgo t And ho liotmyod the 
one VAxm and the other , but exacjtly at the wrong time. When 
Iio should have stnick {tft King Januis, ho falterofi and eo(iueti<Hl 
with the ^Igs ; and having committcil himself by tho most imm- 
wtrous ptofesttlons of devotion, which tho BIect<»r rightly wconied, 
hti provtKl the justice of their (mntompt for him hy flying and taking 
nmegade service with Hi. (Jormalns, just wluui ho should have kept 
aloof; and that Court despiscsl him, as the manly and resohite 
imm who mtabltehed the Elector in England had Imfore done. He 
signed his own name U* every iicmmatlott of inslndsity his onemh>s 
made against him ; and the King and the Pretender alike ccmld 
show proofs of Si John^s tnwdiery under his own hand and s<*al. 

Our friends kept a pn^tiy waWi uiiou his motions, as mi 
those of the brgve and hearty Whig isurty, that miulo little con* 



cealment of theirs They would have in the Elector, andW^^i 
every means in their power to effect then end My Lord m&Rt* 
borough was now with them His expulsion from power by the 
Tones had thrown that great captain at once on the Whig side. 
We heard he was coming fronoi Antwerp , and, in faet, on the day 
of the Queen's death, he once more landed on English shore A 
great part of the army was always with their illustrious leader, 
even the Tones in it were mdignant at the injustice of the pei- 
secution which the Whig ojaicers were made to undergo. The 
chiefs of these were in London, and at the head of them one of 
the most intrepid men in the world, the Scots Luke ot Aigyle, 
whose conduct on the second day after that to which I have now 
brought down my history, ended, as such honesty and bravery 
deserved to end, by establishing the present Royal lacc on the 
English throne. 

Meanwhile there was no slight diiicrencc of opinion amongst the 
councillors suirounding the Pnnee, as to the plan his Iliglmchs 
should pursue. His female Minister at Court, fancying she saw 
some amelioration in the Queen, was for waiting a few days, or 
hours it might be, unfcil he could Iks brought to her bedside, and 
acknowledged as her heir. Mr. Esmond was for liaving him march 
thither, escorted by a couple of tnKips of Horse (iuardH, and o|K?nly 
presenting himself to the (Jouncil. Lining the wlude of the night 
of the 29th-30th July, the Colonel was engaged with gentlemen of 
the military profession, whom 'tis needless liere to name ; suffice it 
to say that several of them had exceeding high rank m the army, 
and one of them in osiiocial was a General, who, whew ho hemrd the 
Luke of Marlborough was coming on the oilier side, waved his 
crutch over his head with a him^, at the idea that he shouhl 
march out and engage him. Of the three Secretaries of St*ate, we 
know that one waa devoted to us. The Governor of the Tower was 
ours ; the two companies on duty at Kemsington barnuik mm* safe ; 
and we had intoEigomcc, very spoesdy aiul accurate, of all that took 
place at the Palace within. 

At noon, on the 30th of July, a message coime to the Prince's 
friends that the Committee of Ooundl was sitting at Kensington 
Palace, their Graces trf Ormonde and ghmwslniry, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the tliree Secretaries of State, lining there as- 
sembled. In an hour afterwards, hurried news was brought that 
the two great Whig Lukes, Argyle aiul Somemit, hml liroke Into 
the Ooundl Chamber without a summons, and taken thdr seat at 
table. After holding a debate there^ tim whole party proceeded to 
the chamber of tlm Queen, who was lying in great weakness, but 
still sensible^ and the Lords recommended his Grace of Shrewsbury 
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aH the fittest person to take the vacant place of Ixjrd Treasurer , 
her Majesty gave him the sfciif, as all know “And now,” wiit 
my mmsengor from Oomt, “wow or never is the time” 

Now or never was the time indeed. In spite of the Whig 
Dukes, our side had still the majonty m the OouiicjI, and Esmond, 
to whom the message had Iwnn brought (the personage at Oomt 
not being aware that the Prince had (juitteil his lodging in Ken- 
sington Square), and Esmond’s gallant young aide-de-(!amp, Prank 
Oastlewoixl, putting on sword and umlorm, look a brief leave of 
their dear lady, who embraced and blessed them both, and went to 
her chamlier to pniy for the issue of the groat event which was 
then pending. 

iJastlewood aped to the barraek to give warning to the captain 
of the Cfuanl there , and then went to the “ King’s Arms ” tavern 
at Kensington, where our friends were assembled, having come by 
parties of twos and threes, riding or m coaches, and were got 
together in the npjHir chamlier, fifty three of them ; their servants, 
who had been instnietixl to bring arms likewise, being below in the 
garden of the tavern, where tliey wens si-rveii witli drink. Out 
of tins gardi'ii is a httle dis»r that Iciuls into the road of the I’nliute, 
anil througli this it was airaiigeil that masters and wTviints were to 
inarcli ; wlien that signal was given, and that Personage apis'iirod, 
for whom all were waiting There was in our company the famous 
offieer next in cominmid to tlio (Japtain (Joneral of the Poices, his 
(Iraeo the Duke of Onmmdo, who was witliin at the (Joimeil. There 
wore with him two more lieutenant-generals, nine raiyor generals and 
brigadiers, seven imlomds, eleven Poem of Parliammit, and twenty- 
one memlsirs of the House of Dommons. The Huord was with ns 
within and without the Palace; tlie (iueon was with us; the 
Oouncll (save the two Whig Dukes, that must liave suemimhed) ; 
the day was our own, and witli a iHiiting heart Esmond walked 
rapidly to the Mall of Kensington, where Im luul parteil with the 
Prinoo on the night before. For three nights the Oolonel itad not lieen 
to b«l ; tiie last iuut lieen iiassod munmonlng the Prince’s frietuls 
togetlier, rf whom the great majority Inal no sort of inkling of the 
transaoUon pending until they were told that he was actually on 
the siKit, and wore summoned to strike the Tilow. 'IV night liefow* 
and after the altewation witli tho Prince, jny gentleman, having 
SHspirions of his Royid Highness, and fearing lest he shmtid i>e 
minded to gjve us Hio slip, and fly off after his fugitive Is-auty, Imd 
Bimnt, if the truth must Iki told, at tho “tlroylumnd” tavern, over 
8p.lnst my Laily Osstlewmsl's hoinw in Konsiogton Hquare, with an 
eye on tho door, last the Prince shonld escape from it. The night 
before that he had passed in his boots at the “Drown” at Eoun- 
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slow, where he must watch forsooth all night, in order to get one 
moment’s glimpse of Beatrix in the morning. And fate had decreed 
that he was to have a fourth night’s nde and wakefulness before his 
business was ended. 

He ran to the cuiate’s house m Kensington Mall, and asked for 
Mr. Bates, the name the Pnnce went by. The curate’s wife said 
Mr. Bates had gone abroad veiy early m the morning in his boots, 
saying ho was going to the Bishop of Rochester’s house at Chelsey. 
But the Bishop had lieen at Kensington himself two hours ago to 
seek for Mr. Bates, and had returned in his coach to his own house, 
when he heard that the gentleman was gone thither to seek him. 

This absence was most unpropitious, for an hour’s delay might 
cost a kingdom , Esmond had nothing for it but to Inisten to the 
“ King’s Arms,” and tell the gentlemen there assembled that Mr. 
George (as we called the Pnnce there) was not at home, but that 
Esmond would go fetch him ; and taking a CJeneral’s coach that 
happened to be there, Esmond drove across the (‘ountry to Chelsey, 
to the Bishop’s house there. 

The porter said two gentlemen were with his Lordship, and 
Esmond ran past this sentry up to the locked door of the 
Bishop’s study, at which he rattled, and was admitt(wl presently. 
Of the Bishop’s guests one was a brother prolate, and the other 
the AW 0 . 

» Where is Mr. George says Mr. Esmond; <‘now is the 
time,” The Bishop looked scared : ** I went to his lodging,” he 
said, *<and they told mo he was come hither. I retumeil as quick 
as coach would carry mo ; and ho hath not Ixsen here.” 

The Colonel burst out with an oath j that was all ho could say 
to their reverences: mn <lown the sttiirs again, and bidding the 
coachman, an old fnend and follow C4wnpaigner, drive as if he was 
charging the French with his master at Wyneadaeb they were 
back at Kensington in halfran-hour* 

Again Esmond went to tifio oumte’s hoim Mr. Bates had 
not returned. The Colonel had to go with this blank errand to 
the gentlemen at the King’s Anns,” that were grown very imiiatient 
by this time. 

Out of the window of the tavern, and looking over the garden 
wall, you can see the green brfore Kensington Pala<ie, the Palace 
(p«*e (round vhlch the MiniBteiR’ (soaohOH wore standitK), and the 
banwik building. As we wore looking out from tliis window in 
gloomy disoourse, we hoard prosontly tmn>i>ots blowing, and some 
of us m to the window of the ftont-room, looking into ttie High 
Street of Kensington, and saw a regiment of horse coming. 

“ It’s Ormonde’s Chiards,” says one. 
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** No, by God, it’s Argyle’s old regiment ^ ” says my General, 
clapping down his crutch. 

It was, indeed, Argyle’s regiment that was brought from West- 
minster, and that took the place of the regiment at Kensington on 
which we could roly, 

“0 Harry says one of the Generals there present, **you 
were liorn under an unhuiky star ; I begin to think that there’s no 
Mr (h‘oige, nor Mr, Dragon cither, ’Tis not the peerage I care 
for, for our name is so ancient and famous, that merely to be <{alled 
Lord Lydiard would do mo no good, but ’tis the chance you 
promised rne of lighting Mailliorough ” 

As we we‘ro talking, Gasticwood entered the room with a dis- 
turbed air. 

** What news, Frank?” says the Colonel “Is Mr, George 
coming at last?” 

“Damn him, look herci*” says (Jastlewood, holding out a 
paper. “ I found it in the book the what you ('all it, < Eikum 
Basilikum,’ -Uiat villain Martin put it th(‘ie — he said his young 
mifitnws bade him. It was directed to nu^, but it was meant for 
him I know, and I broke tlu' st^al and xml it.” 

The whole aswmibly of oflh'crH wHuned to Hwim aw^ay licfore 
Esmond’s eyes as he xml the paper; all that mm wntitui on it 
was: fk'atnic hismoud is sent away to prison, to CaMtlowood, 

whcHi she will pmy for happier days,” 

“Can you guttss where Ik* is?” says Castlewood 

“ Y(«(,” says Colonel Esmond. He knew full well ; Fnmk knew 
full well : our instim?t told whither that tmitor had fled. 

He had eouragti to turn to the company and my : “ Gentlemen, 
1 frar very much that Mr. <h*orgo will not be he, re t(vday ; some' 
thing hath happened - and ami —I very much feiir some accident 
may ImfMl him, which rmmt kcK»p him out of the way. Having 
hat! your noon’s draught, you hatl hwt pay the rtfckoning and go 
home ; there can lie no game whtsre tliore is no one to play it” 

Some of the gentlemen wont away without a word, cthem mfied 
to pay their duty to Inir Miyesty and ask for licr health. The 
little army disappoart^l into tins darknc«« out of which it hail lieen 
called ; there had been no writings, no pajKT to implicate any man* 
Some few oflieem ami memlK'ra of Parllaimmt had law invited tmr 
night to hn^feat at the “ King’s Arms,” at Kensington ; and they 
hml (‘ailed for tiieir hill and gone home. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

AUGUST xsT, 1714 

D oes my mistress know of this?” Esmond asked of Frank, as 
they walked along. 

“ My mother found the letter m the lK)ok, on the toilet- 
Ublo. She had writ it ere she had hjft home,” Frank said 
Mother met hei on the stairs, with her hand upon the dooi, trying 
to enter, and never left her after that till hIh^ went away. Ho did 
not think of looking at it there, nor ha<l Martin the (ihanoe of 
telling him. I believe the poor devil meant no harm, though I 
half killed him; he thought ^twas to Beatnx’s brother ho was 
bringing the letter.” 

Frank never said a word of reproach to me for having brought 
the villain amongst us. As we knocked at the door I said, When 
will the horses bo ready?” Frank pointed witli ius cane, they 
were turning the street that moment. 

We went up and bade adieu to our mistress ; she was in a 
dreadful state of agitation by this time, and that Bishop was with 
her whoso company she was so fond of. 

‘‘Did you t<^ll him, my I^onl,” says Esmond, “that Beatrix was 
at Oastlewood?” The Bishop blushed and stammered: “Well,” 
says he, “I ” 

“Yon served tlie villain right,” broke out Mr. Esmond, “and 
he has lost a crown by what you told him.” 

My mistress turned quite white. “Henry, Henry,” says she, 
“ do not kill him 1 ” 

“It may not be too late,” says Esmond; “be may not have 
gone to Oastlewood; pxay God, it is not too late.” The Bishop 
was breaking out with some fmuik phrases about loyalty, and the 
saoredness of the Sovereign's person ; but Esmond sternly bade hfcm 
hold hk tongue, bum all impcrs, and take care of Lady Oastlewoo^l ; 
and tn Uve minutes he and Frank were In tlio saddle^ «Tohn XiOok*^ 
wood behind them, riding towards Oastlewood at a rapid {lace. 

We wore just got to Alton, wlim who should meet us but old 
liookwood, tlio porter 60m O^tlewood, John’s &ther, walking by 
the side of the Hexton flying*sKNseh, who slept the night at 
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Alton. Lockwood said his young mistress had arrived at homo on 
Wednesday night, and this morning, Fnday, had despatched him 
with a packet for my Lady at Kensington, saying the letter was of 
great impoitance. 

Wo took the freedom to break it, while Lockwood stared with 
wondei, and cried out his Lord bless me^s,” and ** Who’d a thought 
it*s,” at the sight of his young lord, whom he had not seen these 
seven years. 

The packet from Beatrix contained no nows of importance at 
all It was wntten m a jocular strain, affecting to make light of 
her captivity. She asked whether she might have leave to visit 
Mrs Tushcr, or to walk lieyoiid the court and the garden wall 
She gave news of the peacocks, and a fawn she hail there. She 
bailo her mother send her <;ertam gowns and smocks by old Lock- 
wood; she sent her duty to a certain Person, if certain other 
imrsons permitt<*d her to take such a freedom , how that, as she 
w«is not able to f>lay cards with him, she hoped ho would road goml 
books, such as I><M‘tor Atterbury^s sermons and “Eikon Rasiliktfi'^ 
she was going to rejul good Inioks ; she thought her pretty mamma 
would like to know she was not c‘,rymg her eyes out. 

** Who is in the house Ixssides you, Ijockwood ? ” says the (/oloncl 

“There Ins the laundiy-maid, and the kitchen-iuai(i, Miulam 
Beatrix’s maid, the man from Lomlon, and that bes all ; and ho 
sleepoth in my iKlge away from the maids,” says old I.»ockwo(xi, 

Ksmond scribbled a line with a pen<5il on the not<s giving it 
to the old man, an<l bid<lmg him go on t^> his lady. We knew why 
Beatrix hi«l .Isum so dutifld on a sudden, and why she s{»oko of 
“Kikon Basll5k<^” She wiit this letter to put the Prince on the 
isxmt, and the porter out of the way. 

“ Wo liave a fine imiorilight night for riding on,” says Ksmond ; 
“ Prank, wo may rcjudi (lastlewood in time yet.” All the way 
along they made imiuirim at the post-houwis, when a tall young 
gentleman in a grey suit, with a light thrown jieriwig, jiwt the colour 
of ray Lord’s, hatl htsm seen to pass. He Iwwi set off at six that 
morning, and we at three in the afternoon. He wsl© almost as 
quickly as we had done ; he was seven houm alieail of us stiU 
when we reached the last stage. 

We rode over (Itistlcwomi Downs Isiforo the lm*ak!ng of dawn. 
Wo pasHixI the vory s{K)t whetre the ctar was upmit fouriitim years 
simus, and M<»bun lay, Tho village was not up yet, nor the forge 
ligiitod, as we rode through it, i«wtt»ing by the elms, where the rmtks 
were still roosting, and by the church, and over the bridge. W© 
got off our horses at the bridges and walkal up to the gate, 

“ If she is safe,” says Frank, trembling, and h!s honest ©y«s 
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liilmg with tears, “ a silver statue to Our Lady ! ” He was going 
to rattle at the great iron knocker on the oak gate ; but Esmond 
stopped his kinsman^s hand. He had his own fears, his own 
hopes, his own despairs and giiefs, too, but he spoke not a word 
of these to his companion, or showed any signs of emotion 

He went and tapped at the little window at the porter^s lodge, 
gently, but rei)eatediy, until the man came to the bars 

^‘Who^s there?” says he, looking out. It was the servant 
from Kensington, 

“My Lord Oastlewood and Colonel Esmond,” we said, from 
below. “ Oi)en the gate and let us in without any noise ” 

“My Lord Oastlewood?” says the other; “my Lord’s here, 
and m bed ” 

“ Open, d you,” says (jastlewood, with a curse 

“I shall open to no one,” says the man, shutting the glass 
window as Frank drew a pistol. He would have lin'd at the 
porter, but Esmond again held his hand. 

“ There are more ways than one,” says he, “ of entcjnng stub a 
great house as this.’’ Frank grumbled tliat the west gat(} was half- 
ariuile roimd. “ But I know of a way that’s not a hiuulred yanls 
olf,” says Mr Fjsmond; and loading his kinsman close along the 
wall, and by the shrubs which had new grown thick on wluat liad 
been an old moat about the house, they came tr) the buttress, at 
the side of which the little window was, which was Father Holt’s 
private door. F^smond climliod up to this easily, broke a pane that 
had Ixicn mended, and touched the spring inside, and tlie two gentle* 
men psssed in that way, treading as lightly as they could ; and so 
going thniugh the passage into the court, over which the i^wn was 
now n^ldoning, and where the fountain plashed in the silence. 

They sjMid instantly to the |K>rter’s lodge, where the fellow had 
not fastened Ids door that led into the court ; and pistol in hand 
came upon the terridod wretch, and bade him be idlent. Then 
they asked him (Esmond’s head reeled, and he almost fell as he 
spoke) when Lord Oastlewood had arrived? He said on the 
previous evening, al>ottt eight of the clock. — “And wliat then?” — 
His liordship supped with his sister. — “Bid the man waitf”~ 
Yes, he anil my Lady’s maid both waited: the other servants 
made the supper ; and there was no wine, and they could give bis 
I^mlship but milk, at which ho grumbled; and-Hand Madam 
Beatrix kept Miss Lm^y always in the room with her* And tiime 
being a bod across the court in the Cltiaplaln’s room, she had amnged 
my Lord was to sleep there. Madam Beatrix hml come downstairs 
laughing with the maids, and bad looked herself in, and my Lord 
had sto^ &r a while talking to her through the door, and she 
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laughing at him. And then he paced the court awhile, and she 
came again to the upper window , and my Lord implored her to 
come down and walk in tho room , but she would not, and laughed 
at him again, and Khut the window, and so my I^rd, uttering 
what seemed cuiscs, but in a foreign language, went to the Ohaplain^s 
room to 1 > 0(1 

‘‘Was this all?” — “All,” the man swore upon his honour, all, 
as ho hoped to be saved, Stop, there was one thing more. My 
Lord, on arriving, and once oi twice dining supper, did kiss his 
sist(‘r, jiH was natunil, and she kissed him ” At this Esmond 
groumi his teeth with rage, and well-nigh throttled the amaised 
rais(*.rcant wlio was speaking, whereas Oasthwood, seizing hold of 
hiH eousin^s hand, burst into a great fit of laughter 

“ If it amuses the^‘,” says Esmond m French, “ that your sister 
should Iki exchanging of kisses with a stranger, I fear poor Beatrix 
will give thee plenty of sptirt.”— Esmond darkly thought, how 
Hamilton, AHliburnham, ha<l before been masters of those roses 
that the young Ihmce’s liiis were now feeding on. He sickened at 
tliat notion. Her cheek was desecratiHi, her Inuauty tarnished ; 
shame and honour stood lH*tweon It and him The love was dead 
within him ; had she a ciown to bring him with her love, he felt 
that both wouki dcgmd(5 him. 

But this wmth against Beatrix di<l not lessen the angry fe*elings 
of tlie Ootonel against the man who had Imcn the oc(*as)on if not 
the causii of tho evil. Frank sat down on a stone iKinch in the 
courtyanl, and fiiirly fell ashsip, wldlo fikmond piwMul up and d<iwn 
tho (iourt, doliating what shouhl (‘usue. What mattereil how much 
or how little hml passcnl Isstwfscn the Frineo and the iKKir faithlmi 
girl t They were arnv<*<l In time iH*rhaiw to nwnie her iwrson, but 
not her mind : luwl slie not instigatiHl the young Prince to come to 
her, subomiHl senvants, dismissed others, so that she might eom- 
munioate with him? The trwdmrous h<^rt within her had swr- 
remlered, though the pbu*e was safe ; and it was to win this tiiat 
he hafl a llfeV struggle ami devotion ; this, that she was 
ready to give away for the bribe of a coronet or a wink of the 
lyumo^s eye* 

When he had thought his thoughts out he shook up poor Frank 
from his sleep, who rose yawning, and mid ho hari lH«en dreaming 
of (Hotilda. “Ymt must Iswk me,” says Fjsmond, “in what 1 am 
going t«> do. I liave lieea tliinking that yonder seowndml may 
liave Ih^ii instmettsl to tell that story, and tliat tlm whole of it 
may Im a lie ; if it be, we shall find it out from the gentleman who 
is asleep yonder. if tho door leiullttg to my Ijady^s rm»ms” 
(so wo callad tho rooms at tho north-west anflo of the house), “see 
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if the door is barred os he saith.” We tried ; it was indeed as the 
lacjiuey had said, elosed within. 

“It may have been ojiencd and shut afterwards,” says poor 
Esmond ; “ tiie foaudross of om family let oui ancestor in m 
that way.” 

“ What will you do, Harry, if — if wliat that fellow saith should 
turn out untnio?” The yoiiiif? man looked sealed and frightened 
into his kinsman’s face; 1 dare say it wore no very pleasant 
expression. 

“Ijet ns first go sec whether the two stones agiee,” says 
Esnumd ; and wont in at the passage and o]iened the door into 
what htul lK>en his own eliamhor now for well-mgh five-and-twenty 
years. A eandlo was still huniiiig, and the Prince iwleep dressed 
on the bed — Esmoml did not care for making a noise. The Ifrince 
started up' m his lied, seeing two men in his chamlioi : “ Ciui eat 
Ikl” says he, and tisik a pistol from under his pillow. 

“It is the Mar(}UiB of Esmond,” says the Colonel, “come to 
welcome his Msyesty to his house of (tetlewood, and to reiiort 
of what hath liajiponed in Xiondon. Pursuant to the King’s orders, 
I tMtssed the night lieforo last, alter leaving his Miui^ty, in waiting 
uiKin tlie frioiuls of the King. It is a pity that Ms Majesty’s desire 
to see tlio country and to visit our imt house siiould hare caused 
tlio King to quit Isimten without notice yeetorday, when the Oii{M»r> 
tunity happened which in all human prolmbility may not occur 
again; aiui had the King not chosen to ride to Castlewocd, the 
Prince of Widoi ndght have slept at St Janios’s,” 

“’Hdeariil gentlemen,” says the Prince, starting off his lied, 
whereon he was lying in his clothes, “the Doctor was with me 
yestenby morning, and after watching by my sistor all night, told 
me I might not hope to see the Queen.” 

“It wouhl Itavo been otherwise,” says Esmond with another 
how; “as, by rids rime, the Queen may ho dead in spite of the 
Doctor. The Ooundl was mot, a new Treasurer was appointed, 
the tiooisi were devoted to riie King’s cause ; and fifty loyal genrie* 
men of the greatest munea of this kingdom were assembled to 
aoKHtipany the IMuee of Wales, who might have been the aoknow* 
lodged heir of the riirono, or t]^ isMseBsor of it by this rimot had 
your Mi^esfy not (diaaen to take the air. We were ready: ritere 
^ only one person that fidlod us, your Majesty’s gnudotts~~»” 

“Morldtfu, numsieur, you give me too much Miyesty,” said rite 
Prinoi^ who }»d now risen up and eeemed to be looking to one of 
us to help him to his ocot. But neither stirred. 

“We shall take cere,” sasne Esmond, “not much oftener to 
cflteid in ^ partioular.'’ 
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“What moan you, iny Lord?” says tho Pnnco, and muttered 
something about a gmUVpem^ which Esmond caught up 

“ Tho snare, sir,” said he, was not of our laying ; it is not 
we that luvitiMl you. Wo eamo to avenge, and not to compiisH, 
the dishonoui of oiu family ” 

“ Dishonour ’ Morlileu, theie has heeu no dishonour,” says tlio 
rini(H‘, tuining scailet, “only a little hannless playing” 

“ That was meant to eml senously.” 

“I swear,” the Prince Inoke out impetuously, “upon the 
honour of a gentleman, niy lords ” 

“That we arrived in time. No wrong hath boon done, Fmnk,” 
says (Jolonel Esmond, turning round to young (Jastlowood, who 
stood at the door os the talk was going on. “Seel here is a 
paper whereon his Majesty hath deigned to commence some vers<‘H 
in honour, or dishonour, of Beatnx, Here is ‘Mmlame* and 
*Plainnie,’ Mlruelle’ and ‘RidKiUo,’ and ^ Amour ^ and *Jour,* in 
the Rfiyal writing and spelling. Had the (ilracious lover 
happy, he liad not passed Ins time in sigliing,” In ftict, ami 
a<*.tuidiy as he was speaking, Esmond cast ins eyes down towards 
the table, and saw a pap<tr on whicli my young Prm<‘e had IsHtn 
m^rawHng a nwMlngal, tliat was to fluish his (jliarmer on the morrow 

“Hir,” says the Prince, burmng with rage (h<» imd assumed Ins 
Royal coat unaasisttMl by this time), “did 1 come lune to receive 
insults?” 

“ To cottfiT them, may it please your Majc*.8ty,” says the ( *olom*l, 
with a very low Iww, “ and the gentlemcm of our family are eome 
to tliank you.” 

“ MiilMiciim / ” says the young man, teitrs starting into his 
eyes with heljiless rage imd mortiftiuition. “ What will you with 
me, gtmtlemen?” 

“If ymir Majesty will please to enter tho next »j*artment,” 
says hlsmond, preserving his gmvo tone, “ I have some pa|H*rs there 
which I wo^d glaxlly submit to you, and by your isninlssion f 
will h«ail tho way ; ” and, taking ilie tajier up, and kti«kiiig isfem* 
the IVimxi with very groat t»cremony, Mr. Ksnmnd imsmsl into the 
little (Jttaplahfs itsmi, thnnigh which we hud just entered into the 
liouHij. “ Please to net a eluiir for his Majesty, Fmnk,” says the 
Oolonel to his companion, who wondcrisl idnumi m much at this 
serene, and was as much pus^Usl by it, m the other m^^tor tn ii 
Timn going to the mypt over the nwmtelpifv»t, the (Jolonid o|sm»tl 
it, aiul <lnjw thence the |>a|mrs which so long hint lain there. 

“Here, may It ploune your Majesty,” says be, “li (he Patimt 
of Mantuls sent over by ymir Itoyal Father at Ht tlermnins to 
Yiscount Uastlewoodi my &ther : here m tlie wltneaised oertilimf4» 
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of my fiitbef s marriage to my mother, aad of my birth and christcn- 
mg ; I was (jhnstoned of that religion of which your sainted sire 
gave all through life so shining an example. Tliese are my titles, 
dear Fiank, and this what I do with them * here go Baptism and 
Marriage, and here the Martjuisate and the August Sign-Manual, 
with which your predecessor was pleased to honour our lace ” And 
as Esmond spoke he set the papers Ininnng in the biazicr. “ You 
will please, sir, to remember,’^ he continued, ‘Hhat our family hath 
ruin(‘d itself by fidelity to yours • that my grandfather spent his 
estate, and gave his blood and his son to die for your service , that 
my deal' lord^s grandfather (for lord you are now, Frank, by right 
and title too) <iied for the same cause ; that my pour kinswoman, 
my father's second wife, after giving away her honour to your 
wicked perjured race, sent all her wealth to the King, and got 
in return that precious title that lies in ashes, and this inestimable 
yard of blue nband I lay this at your feet and stamp upon it - 
I draw this sword, and break it and deny you; and, had you 
completed the wrong you designed us, by Heaven I would have 
driven it through your heart, and no more pardoned you than 
your father pardon^ Monmouth. Frank will do the some, won't 
you, cousin?” 

Frank, who had been looking on with a stupid air at the papers 
as they flamed in the old brazier, took out his sword and broke it, 
holding his head down : — “ I go with my cousin,” says ho, giving 

Esmond a grasp of the hand. Marquis or not, by , I stand by 

him any day. I beg your Majesty's pardon for swearing ; that is — 
that is— I'm for the Elector of Hanover. It's all your Majesty's 
own fault. The Queen's dead most likely by this time. And you 
might have been King if you hadn't com© dangling after Trix.” 

• Thus to lose a crown,” says the young Prince, starting up, and 
speaking French m his eager way ; ^*to lose the loveliest woman in 
the world; to lose the loyalty of such hearts as yours, is not tliis, 
my lonb, enough of hunidiation? — Marquis, if I go on my knees 
will you pardon me? — ^No, I can't do that, but I <san offer you 
reparation, that of honour, that of gentlemen. Favour me by cross- 
ing the sword with mine : yours is broke — ^see, yonder in the amoirs 
axe two ; ” and the Prince took them out as eager as a boy, and 
hdd them towards Esmond: — ^'Ah! you will? Morc^, monsieur, 
merdt” 

Extremely touched by this immense mark of condesoension and 
repentance for wrong done, Colonel Esmond bowed down so low as 
almost to kiss the gracious young hand that conferred on him such 
an honour, and took his guard in silence. The swords were no 
sooner met, than Oastlewo^ knocked up Esmond's with the blade 
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of his own, which he had ])rok 0 off short at the shell ; and the 
Colonel falling back a st(ip <liopped his iK)mt with another very low 
bow, and declawKl himself perfe(5tly satisfied 

‘*Eh hi(‘n, Vicomtel” says the young Prince, who was a boy, 
and a French l)oy, no nous rcste (lu^uno chose h fairo:'' he 
placed hiH Bwoid upon the table, and the fingers of his two hands 
ui>on his breast : — We have one more thing to do,^^ says he ; you 
do not thvme itT’ Ho sti etched out his arms; — 
naiiH I ” 

The talk was scarce over when Beatrix entered the room:— 
What came she to set^k there ? She started and turned pale at t!ie 
sight of her brother and kinsman, drawn swords, iMToken swonl- 
biacloH, ami papers yet smouldering in the brazier. 

** Charming Beatnx,” says the Princjo, with a blush which lie* 
came him very well, these lords have come a-horseback from 
liondott, where my sister lies in a despaired state, and where her 
successor makes himself desired Pardon me for my estuijiado of 
last evening. 1 had been so long a prisouoi, that I seiscKl the 
occasion of a promenade on horseback, and my horm naturally lioro 
me towards you. I found you a t|ucen in your little court, where 
you deigned to entertain mo. Presemt my homages to your maids 
of honour. 1 sighed as you slept, umlor the wiiulow of your 
chamlwr, and then retired to seek rest in my own. It m\M 
tliat these gentlemen agreeably rousisi mo. Yes, milords, for that 
is a happy day that makes a Prince aaiuaintod, at whatever (*o«t to 
his vanity^ with such a noble heart as that of the Martfuls uf 
Bsmontl Miwlemolselle, may we take your coach to town t I saw 
it in tlie hanp-r, and this poor Manpus must Im dropping wifli 
rioop.*^ 

“Will it please the King to break&st before he goesi** was all 
Beatrix could say. The rostm liad shuddered out of her riMHiks ; 
her eyes were glaring; she iookcsl (piite old. She came up to 
Eiimottd and hissetl out a wor<l or two : - “ If I did not love you 
Isifore, cousin,^' says she, “ think how I love you mw.** If wor<ls 
could stalv ^0 douU she wouhi have killed Ksmoml ; she Im^ed at 
him as if she ccmkl 

But her hm wonls gave no wouikI to Mr. Ksmoml ; his heart 
was too hartL As he Imiknl at her, ho wondewsl tliat lie could 
ever have lovesl her* His love of ten years was over ; it fell down 
d<iml on the s|mt, at the Kensington tavern, where Frank brought 
him the note out of “ Kik<»u BasilM’* The Frlneo hlmthed aitd 
bowfHl tow, as she gaacst at him, and fiuitted the ehamlier. I liave 
never 8<sm her from tiiiat day. 

Horses were fetched and imt to the ebariot presently* My 
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Lord rode outside, and as for Esmond he was so tired that he was 
no sooner in the carriage than he fdl asleep, and never woke till 
night, as the coach came into Alton. 

As we dn)ve to the “Bell Inn” comes a mitred coach witt 
our old fhend Lockwood licside the coachman. My Lady Oastie- 
wood and the Bishop were inside , she gave a little scream when 
she saw us. The two coaches enteied the inn almost together; 
the landlord and people coming out with lights to welcome the 
visitors. 

We m our coach sprang out of it, as soon as over we saw the 
dear lady, and alKjve all, the Doctor in his eaHso<*k. What was the 
news? Was there yet time? Was the Queen alive? These 
questions were put humedly, as Boniface stood waiting liefore his 
noble guests to bow them up the stair. 

“Is she safe?” was what Lady Oastlewo<Kl whispered in a 
flutter to Ksinoml. 

“AU’b well, thauk Orxl,” says he, as the fond lady took his 
hiuid and klntod it, and eallwl him her preserver and her dear. 
aS7m wasn’t thinking of Cjueons and crowns. 

The Binhop’s news was reassurinK; at leaat all wa« not lostj 
the Queen yet breathed, or was alive when they left Zxntdon, six 
hours since. (“ It waa Lady OastlewisKl who insiated on pomiaft” 
the Doctor said.) Argyle luul marched up regiments ih>»t Port*, 
mouth, and sent abroiul for more ; the Whigs were on the alert, » 
ixmt on them (I am not sure but the Bishop swore as he spoke), 
and so too were our people. And all might tie saved, if only the 
Prinoe oould be at Lomlon in time. We <^k 1 for hones, ii»tan% 
to return to London. Wo never wont up iwor crestMlen Bonl- 
fiioo’s stairs, but into our coaches again. The Prinoe and his I*rime 
Minister in one, Esmond in the otluv, with only his dear mistrestf 
as a cominmion. 

Oastlewood galloped forwards on hrnvobaek to gather the 
Piittos's friends and warn them of his ooming. We travelled 
throng^i the night- Esmond dticouniing to his mistress of idic 
events of the last twenty-four hours ; of Gastlewood’s ride and his; 
of the Bfinoo’s generous behaviour and th<^r reconciliation. The 
nii^t seemed short enougli; and tise starlit hours passed awsy 
smnely in that foml oompany. 

Se ws came along the road ; the Bisliop’s ooacih hcadkc oios ; 
and. with some delays in inwnuiug homes, wo got to Hammrmniilth 
about four o’chs^k on Sunday mornii^ the Amt of Angimt, and 
halfan-himr after, it being briglit day, we rode Iqr my Lady 
Warwick’s house, and so down th« steeet of Konsingfem. 

Ewdy as the hour was, i^te mtt a bustie in strast, and 

^ au 
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many people moving to and fio Round the gate leading to the 
Palace, where the guard is, there was especially a great crowd. 
And the coach ahead of us stopped, and the Bishop’s man got 
down to know what the concourse meant. 

There presently came from out of the gate — Horse Guards with 
their trumpets, and a company of heralds with their tabards. The 
trumpets blew, and the herald-at-arms came forward and proclaimed 
Geobge, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith And the people shouted, 
God save the Bang ! 

Among the crowd shouting and waving their hats, I caught 
sight of one sad face, which I had known all my life, and seen 
under many disguises. It was no other than poor Mr. Holt’s, who 
had slipped over to England to witness the tnumph of the good 
cause ; and now beheld its eneimes victorious, amidst the a<jclama- 
tions of the English people The poor fellow had forgot to hussmh 
or to take his hat off, until his neighbours in the crowd remarked 
his want of loyalty, and cursed him for a Jesuit in disguise, whoa 
he ruefully uncovered and began to cheer. Sure he was the most 
unlucky of men • he never played a game but he lost it ; or engagal 
in a conspiracy but ’twas certain to end in defeat. I fwiw Mm lu 
Flanders after this, whence he went to Rome to the headquarters 
of his Order ; and actually reappeared among us in America, very 
old, and busy, and hopeful I am not sure that he did not assume 
the hatchet and moccasins there; and, attired in a blanket and 
war-paint, skulk about a missionary amongst the Indians. He 
lies buried in our neighbouring province of Maryland now, with a 
cross over him, and a mound of earth above liirn ; under which that 
unquiet spirit is for ever at peace. 

With the sound of King George’s tnimiiets, all the vain hopes 
of the weak and foolish young Pretender were blown away ; ami 
with that music, too, I may say, the drama of my own life was 
ended. That happiness, which hath subsequently crowned it, 
cannot be written m words ; ’tis of its nature sacred and secret, 
and not to be spoken of, though the heart be ever so Ml of thank- 
fulness, save to Heaven and the One Bar alone — to one fond being, 
the truest and tendercst and purest wife ever man was blessml with. 
As I think of the immense happiness which was in store for me, 
and of the depth and intensity of that love which, for so many 
years, hath blessed me, I own to a transport of wonder and grati- 
tude for such a boon — nay, am thankM to have been endowed with 
a heart capable of feeling and knowing the immense beauty and 
value of the gift which God hath bestowed upon me» Sure* love 
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viifvcit <mnia, is immeasurably above all ambition, more precious 
than wealth, more noble than name. He knows not life who 
knows not that* he hath not felt the highest fac‘ulty of the 
soul who hath not enjoyed it. In tlie name of my wife I wnte 
the completion of hope, and the suininit of hapinness. To iiave 
such a love is the one blessing, in compaiison of wdnch all earthly 
joy is of no value ; and to think of her, is to praise God. 

It was at Bruxelles, whither we retreated after the failure of 
our plot — our Whig friends advising us to keep out of the way — 
that the great joy of my life was liestowed upon me, and that my 
dear mistress became my wife. We had l>een so acjcustomcd to an 
extreme intimacy and confidence, and had lived so haig and tcndcily 
togothoi, that we might have gone on to the end without thinking 
of a closer tie ; but circumstances brought alwiit that ev(‘nt whi(‘ii 
HO prodigiously multiplied my luippine«« and hers (for which I 
humbly thank Heaven), although a calamity licfell us, ■whicdi, f 
blush to think, hath occuned more tlian in our houw\ I know 
not what infatuation of ambition urged the Ixjantiful and wayw’iird 
woman, whoso name Irnth ocxnipied so many of these pages, ami 
who was served by me with ten years of such eoimtant fidelity unci 
passion ; but ever after that day at Castlewcxxl, when we rcsciw*d 
her, she persisted in holding all her family as her enemies, and left 
us, and escaped to Franco, to what a fate I disdain to tell Nor 
was her son^s house a lumio for my dear mistn^iw ; my jHJor Frank 
was weak, as perhaps all our nw*o hath bemn, and led by women. 
Those around him were imi)(‘rious, and in a t<jrrc»r of his mother’s 
influence over him, lest he should recant, and demy the m*«*d which 
he Iwul adopted by their i>crsuaslon. The difference of thedr religion 
separated the son and the mother ; my dearest mistrc*H» felt that 
she was severed from her children mid alone in the* world alone 
but for one constant servant on whema fidelity, jimised lie Heaven, 
she could count 'Twas after a scene of ignoble quamd on the 
liart of Frank^s wife and mother (for tJie iioor Iwl had lieen made to 
marry the whole of that Oennau family with wliom he had con- 
neetisl himself), that I found my mistre^ one day in tiiirs, ami 
then besought her to oonfklo herself to the (lire and devotion of one 
who, by Omfs help, would never fomalce lu^r. And then the tender 
matron, as beautiM in her autumn, and as pure as virgins In their 
spring, with blushes of love and **eyes of meek aummder/’ yielded 
to my res|iectM importunity, and conmmtiHl to share my home. 
Let the last words I write thank her, and blm her who hath 
blessed it 

By the kindness of Mr. Addison, all dangc^r of prosecution, and 
every obstacle against our return to England, was reitnoved; and 
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my son Prank^s gallantry in Scotland made his peace with the 
King’s Goveinment. But we two cared no longer to live in Eng- 
land : and Prank formally and joyfully yielded over to us the pos- 
session of that estate which we now occupy, far away from Europe 
and its troubles, on the beautiful banks of the Potomac, where we 
have built a now Oastlewood, and think with grateful hearts of our 
old home. In our Transatlantic country we have a sofison, the 
calmest and most delightful of the year, which we call the Indian 
summer . I often say the autumn of our life resembles that happy 
and serene weather, and am thankful for its rest and its sweet sun- 
shine. Heaven hath blessed us with a child, which each parent 
loves for her lesemblance to the other. Our diamonds arc turned 
into ploughs and axes for our plantations; and into negroes, the 
happiest and memest, I think, in all this country : and the only 
jewel by whi<jh my wife sets any store, and from which she hath 
^ never parted, is that gold button she took from my arm on the <lay 
* wlum she visited mo in prison, and which she wore ever after, as 
she told me, on the tendcrest heart m the world. 
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I N treating of the Englisli Humonridtn of the past age, it is of 
the men and of their lives, nvthcr than of their books, that I 
ask permission to sixsak to you ; and m doing so, you are aware 
that I cannot hope to entertain you with a merely humourous or 
fecetious story. Harlequin without his mask is known to present a 
very sober countenance, and was himself^ the story goiss, the melan- 
choly patient whom the doctor adviseil to go and see Harlequin +— 
a man M of cares and perplexities like the rest of us, whoso Self 
must always be serious to him, under whatever mask or disguise 
or uniform he presents it to the public. And as all of you here 
must needs bo grave when you think of your own past and present, 
you will not look to find, in the histories of those whose lives and 
fodlnpi I am going to try and doecrilie to you, a story that is other- 
wise than senouB, and often very sad. If Humour only meant 
laughter, you would scarooly feel more intcjest about hnmounms 
writers tlian about the private life of poor Harlequin just mentioiKHi, 
who possesses in common with these the power of making yon laugh. 
But ike men regarding whoso lives and stories your kind presence 
here shows that you have cuttoslty and sympathy, appeal to a 
great number of our other ftcultSes, b^ea our mere sense of rimmile. 
The humourous writer professes to awaken and direct your love, 

* TIu» notes to these loetnres were chlfffly written by James Hsnnay. A 
coiteotlo»i ittid ftcJdltloiw^ ddirfly dtte 0 ktw j 

for which the puhlUhcrs have to thiftlt Mr* Austin t>ofe«ms Mt Sidney Lee* 
mud Mts Iss Stephen* 

f *1^ anecdote l» frequently toW ^ ewr performer John Rich 
who firet introduced pantomimes, and hlmiiilf acted IJorlequIne 
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your pity, your kindnoss — your iseoni for untruth, pretension, im- 
postuie— your tenderness foi the weak, the poor, the oppress(‘<I, the 
unhappy. To the best of his means and ability he comments on all 
the ordinary actions and passions of life almost. He takes upon hmi- 
self to be the week-day preacher, so to speak Accordin^^ly, as lu* 
finds, and speaks, and feels the tnith best, wo regard him, esteem 
him — sometimes love him. And, as his business is to mark other 
people^s lives and peculiaritios, wc moralise upon his life when he has 
gone — and yesterclay^s preacher becomes the text for to-ilay^s sonnon. 

Of English parents, and of a good English family of clergymen,* 
Swift was bom in Dublin in 1667, seven months after the dejath of 
his father, who had come to practise there as a lawyer. The boy 
wont to school at Kilkenny, and afterwards to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he got a degree with difl&culty, and was wihl, aiwl 
witty, and poor. In 16B8, by the recommendation of his mother, 
Swift was received into the family of Sir William Temple, who ha<l 
known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. Ho left his patron in 1694, and the 
next year took orders in Dublin. But he threw up the small Irish 
preferment which he got and rotimiod to Temple, in whose family 
he remained until Sir William's death in 1699. His hopes of 
advancement in England failing, Swift returned to Ireland, and took 
tlie living of Laracor. Hither he invited Esther Johnson, t Temple's 

* He was from a younger branch of the Swifts of Yorkshins. HU grand- 
father, the Reverend Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshlire, suf* 
fered for his loyalty in Charles I.’s time. That gentleman married Rlisiimh 
Drydcn, a member of the family of the poet. Sir Walter Scott gives, with his char- 
acteristic minuteness in such paints, the emet relationship between theie ,£itmoua 
men. Swift was ** the son of Dryden's second cousin." Swift, too, was tlw enemy 
of Dryden’s reputation. Witness the ^ * Battle of the Books " Thh difference 

was greatest among the horse," says he of the modems, ** where every i^dvate 
trooper pretended to the command, from Tmo and Milton to Prydott and 
Withers," And in a Mhnpwdyi he advises the poetaster to— 

♦' RfMd all the Prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in, 

Though merely writ, at firvt for filling, 

To raise the volume’.«{ price a shilling." 

“ Cousin Swift, you vdll never lie a poet," was the phrase of Dryden to Ids 
kinsman, which remrined alive in a memory tenacious of such matters. 

t ** Miss Hetty" she was called in the family— where her face, and her dress, 
and Sir WiUiam’s treatment of her, all made the real fact aliout her \mh plain 
enough. Sir William left her a thousand pounds. [The statement that Father 
Johnson was Temple’s natural daughter, was first made by a writer In the 
Ginikma?dsMaj^in4 for *7S7* who also asverted that Swift wa<* Temple's natural 
son; and that a discovery of their relationship was the secret of Swift's melanciKdy, 
The Statement alKmt Swift is Inconsistent with known dat<*s. 'Ihe story alxait 
Esther may be true, but it depends mainly upon late and anonymous evidence.! 
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natuial daughter, ^ith whom he had contracted a tender fncnclship 
while they were both dependants of Temple’s. And with an 
occasional visit to England, Swift now x>asse(l nine years at home. 

In 1710 he came to England, and, with a brief visit to Ireland, 
during which he took possession of his deant*ry of Saint Patnek, 
ho now passed four years in England, taking the most distinguished 
part in the political transat‘,tion8 which teniiinated with the death 
of Queen Anne After her death, his ]>arty disgniced, and his hopes 
of ambition over, Swift returned to Dublin, wliere he remained 
twelve years. In this time ho wrote the famous ‘^Diapiefs 
Letters” and ** Gulliver’s Travels.” He marnc<l* Esther Johnson 
(Stella), and buned Esther Vanhoinngh (Vanessa), who iiad followed 
him to Ireland from London, wheie she had contracted a violent 
passion for him. In 1726 and 1727 Swift was m England, which 
he quitted for the last time on hearing of liis wife’s illness. Stcdla 
died in January 1728, and Swift not until 1745, having pahsed the 
last five of the seventy-eight years of his life ^v^th an imiwured 
intellect, and keepers to watch him.t 

You know, of course, tiiat Swift has had many liiographem ; 
his life has been told by the kindest and most good-naturocl of men, 
Scott, who admires but cmi’t bring himself to love him ; and by 
stout old Johnson,} who, forced to admit him into the comiiany of 

^ ITws marriage is accepted by Swift’s la«t biographer. Sir H. Craik. It was 
disbelieved by Forster, and cannot Iks regarded a$ certain* 

t Sometimes, during his mental amiction, he ccmtmned walking about the 
house for many consecutive hours ; sometlmoi he nmiaincd m a kind of torjior. 
At times he would seem to struggle to lidng into distinct consciousness, and 
shape into expression the mtollect that lay smotliering under gloomy olistruc- 
tion in him. A pier-glass falling by accident, nearly fell <m him. He said lie 
wished it had J He once reixmted slowly several timet, I am what I am.** 
The last thing he wrote was an epigram tm the building of a magaaine ftr 
arms and stores, which was pointed out to him at he went abroad during his 
mental disease 

** llohold a pnK)f of Irish sense : 

Hens Irish wit it seen : 

When notliing's leh that*s worth defence, 

Th<^ Mid a magasine I 

} Besides these famous books of Bcott*s and Johnson’s, there is a copious 
**Ufe" by Thomas Sheddan (floctor Johnson’s “Cherry”), father of Richard 
Brinsley, and son of that gooebnatured, clever Irish Doctm* Thomas Sheridan, 
Swift’s Intimate, who lost his chaplaincy by so unluckily chcioirfng for a teat 
on the King’s birthday, Huffieient the day is the evil thereof I Not to 
mention less important works, there is also the m m4 

of fMtor fona^hm Sviift^ by tihat polite and dignided winter, the 
Earl of Orrery His Lordship is sitld to have striven for Wterary renown, 
chiedy that he might make up for the slight passed m him by his £sdierr who 
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poets, receives the famous Irishman, and takes off his hat to him 
with a how of surly recognition, scans him from head to foot, and 
passes over to the other side of the street. Doctor (afbeiwards Sir 
W. R) Wilde of Dublin,* who has wntten a most interesting 
volume on the closing years of Swift’s life, calls Johnson “ the most 
raahgnant of his biographers • ” it is not easy for an English cntic 
to please Irishmen — perhaps to try and please them And yet 
Johnson truly fwlmires Swift Johnson does not quanel with Swift’s 
change of politics, or doubt his smcenty of religion about the famous 
Stella and Yanessa controversy the Doctor does not bear very hardly 
on Swift But he could not give the Dean that honest hand of his , 
the stout old man puts it into his breast, and moves off from him t 
Would we have liked to live with him? That is a question 
which, in dealing with these people’s works, and thinking of their 
lives and peculiarities, every re^er of biographies must put to 
himself Would you have liked to be a fnend of the groat Dean ? 
I should like to have been Shakspeare’s shoeblack— just to have 
lived m his house, just to have worshipped him — to have run on 
his errands, and seen that sweet sciene face I should like, as a 
young man, to have lived on Fielding’s staircase in the Temple, 
and after helping him up to bed perhaps, and opening his door 
with his latchkey, to have shaken hands with him in the morning, 
and heard him talk and ciack jokes over his bieakfast and his mug 
of small beer. Wlio would not give something to pass a night at 
the club with Johnson, and Goldsmith, and James Boswell, Ewpiire, 

left hxs library away from him. It is to be feared that the ink ho used to wash 
out that stain only made it look bigger. He had, however, known Swift, and 
corresponded with people who know him. His work (which appeared in X751) 
provoked a good deal of controversy, callmg out, among other hre^hurm^ die 
interesting Oburvaiions m I^rd Orerry's Remarks ^ &c., of Doctor I>elany* 

* Wil 4 e% book was written on the occasion of the remains of Swift and 
Stella being brought to the light of day— a thing which happened in 1835, 
when certain wc^fcs going on in Saint Patneks Cathedral, Dublin, afforded an 
opportunity of their being examined. One hears with surprise of these skulls 
'‘^ing' the rounds” of houses, and bring made the objects of dikmnie 
curiosity. The larynx of Swift was actually carried off! Phrenobgists had a 
low opinion of his intellect from the observations they took. 

Wilde traces the symptoms of ill-health in Swift, as detailed in his writiogi 
from time to time. He observes, likewise, that the skull gave evidence of 
** diseased action'* of the brain during life— such as would be produced by an 
increasing tendency to ** cerebral congestion,” [In x88a Dr Bucknell wrote an 
interesting article to show that Swift^s disease was * labyrinthine vertigo/ an 
affection of the ear, which would account for some of the symptoma] 

f He [Doctor Johnson! seemed to me to have an unaccountable prefudkii 
against Swift , for 1 once took the liberty to ask him if Swift had personajily 
offended him, and he told me he had not”— HofoWELt^S Teur k ihs 
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of Auchinleck? Tho charm of Ad<lison^s coiopamoxiiship and con- 
versation has passed to us by fond tradition — but Swift? If you 
had been his infeiioi in (and that, with a great respect for 
all persons piosent, I fear is only very likely), his equal m mere 
Boci^ station, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you; 
li^ undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him like a man, 
he would have quailed before you,'*** and not had the pluck to reply, 
and gone home, and years after wntten a foul epigram about you — 
watched for you in a sewer, and come out to assail you with a 
coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon. If you had been a lord with 
a blue riband, who flattered his vanity, or could help his ambition, 
he would have been the most delightM company in the woild. He 
would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so bnght, o<ld, and onginal, 
that you might think he had no object in view but the mdulgencxs 
of his liumour, and that he was the most recklcHS simple (*reaturo 
in the world. How ho would have tom your eiieim(*s to pieces 
for you I and made ftm of the Opposition I His servility was so 
boisterous that it looked like indopciKlrmcc ; t he would liave done 
your errands, but with the air of iwitronising you ; and after fighting 
your battles, masked, m the street or the press, would have kept 
on his hat before yoim wife and daughters in the drawing-mom, 

* Few men, to be sure, dared thm experiment, but y«*t their luccais was 
encouraging. One gentleman made a point of asking the Dean whether his 
unde Godwin had not given him his education. Bwift, who hated ikat aul^cct 
cordially, and, indeed, cared little for hh kindred, said sternly, ** ; he gave 

me the education of a dog,’* **'rhen, sir, ’ cried the other, striking his list on 
the table, you have not the gratitude of a dog 1 ” 

Other occasions diere were when a bold lace gave the Dean pause, even 
after his Irish almost-royal posltton was establislawi But he lirought hlmwilf 
into greater danger on a oortam occate, and the amusing circumstances may 
be once more repeated here. He had unspaziugly lashed tite notable I>ubUn 
lawyer, Mr. Setjeant Bettesworth— * 

Thus at the bar, the booby Brttesworth, 

Though half-arcrown o’wpays his sweht’s worth, 

Who knows In law nor text nor maigent, 

Calls Singleton his ts^other-serjeant 1 

The Serjeant, it is said, swore to have hli Ufa He presented himself at tbe 
deanery. The Dean asked his name. ’'Sir, I am Serjeant Bettres*wor(h.^ 

/« what pray f ** asked Bwift 

A guard of volunteers formed themselves to defend the Dean at this time, 
t ** But, my Hamilton, I will never hide the freedom of my sentmieati hfom 
you, I am much inclined to b^e that the temper of my ftlend Bwlft 
occasion his English ftiendt to wish him hapjdly and properly promoted at a 
distance. His sfrfiit, for I would give it the softest name, was ever untractalde. 
The motions of his genius were often Irtegolar. He iwauinod mote the air ol 
a patron than of a ftlend. He affected rather to dictate tlmn adv^ta’^-^^Ow^ 
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content to take that sort of pay for his tremendous services as a 
bravo * 

He says as much himself in one of his letters to Bolingbroke : 
— All my endeavours to <iistinguish myself were only for want of 
a great title and fortune, tliat I might be used like a lord by those 
who have an opinion of my parts ; whether right or wrong is no 
great matter. And so the reputation of wit and great learning does 
the office of a blue nband or a coach-and-six t 

Oould there be a greater candour t It is an outlaw, who says, 
** These are my brains; with these 111 win titles and compete with 
fortune. These are my bullets ; these I’ll turn into gold ; ” and he 
hears the sound of coaches and six, takes the road like Macheath, 
and makes society stand and deliver. They are all on their knees 
before him. Down go my Lord Bishop's apron, and his Grace's 
blue nband, and my Lady's brocade petticoat in the mud. He 
eases the one of a living, the other of a patent place, the third of a 
little snug post about the Court, and gives them over to followers of 
his own. The great pnze has not come yet. The coach with the 
mitre and crozior in it, which he intends to have for Ids share, hm 
been delayed on the way from Saint James's; and he waits and waits 

* *' . . An anccclot<‘, which, though only told by Mrs. rukington, is well 
attested, bears, tliat the last time he was m London he went to dine with the 
Earl of Burlington, who was but newly married. 'Fhe Earl, it is supposed, 
being willing to have a little diversion, did not introduce him to his lady, nor 
mention his name. After dinner said the Dcm, * Lady Burlington, I hear you 
can sing; smg me a song/ U'he huly looked on this unceremonious manner 
of asking a favour with distaste, and positively refused. He said, ^ She should 
sing, or he would make Ixn, Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of 
youi poor English hedge-parsons ; smg when I bid you,’ As the Earl did 
nothing tmt laugh at this fn^edora, the lady was so vexetl that site burst Into 
tears and retired His hrst compliment to her when he saw her again was. 
’ Pray, madam, are you as proud and lU-natured now as whm I saw you laht f ‘ 
To which she answered with great gfiod-humour, * No, Mr. Doan ; TU sing for 
you if you please.’ Kiom which time he conceived a great esteem for her/* 
-Scott's IJ/e, . He had not the least tincture of vanity in his convem- 
tion. He was, perhaps, os he sakl himwdf, too proud to lie vain. When be 
was polite, it was in a manner entirely his own. In his friendships he was 
constant and undisguised. He* was the Mime in his enmities,” Orrery » 

t '* I make no figure but at Cknirt, where I affect to turn from a lord to the 
meanest of my acquaintances/’— te Siella, 

am plagw*d with liad authors, vetw* and proiie, who send me tlieir 
books and poems, the viHt I evei saw , but I have given their names to my 
man, never to let them see me."— to SUik* 

The following curious paragraph illustrab'S the life of a courtier s- 
Did 1 ever tell you that the I-ord Treasurer hears ill with the left ear, 
Just as 1 do? ... I dare not tell him that I am so, fir/mr he ehoM think 
tkot / munttffiUed to maks my eourt/** •^Journal to SMa* 
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until nightM, when his runners come and tell him that the coach 
has taken a different road, and escaped him So he fires his pistols 
into the air with a curse, and ri<ies away into his own country.* 
Swift^s seems to me to be as good a name to point a moral 
or adorn a tale of ambition as any hero’s that ever lived and 
fiiiled. But we must remember that the morality was lax — that 
other gentlemen besides himself took the road in his day — that 
public society was m a strange disordeied condition, and the State 
was ravaged by other condottien. The Boyne was being fought 
and won, and lost — the bells rung in William's victory, m the very 
same tone with which they would have pealed for James’s. Men 
were loose upon politics, and had to shift for themselves They, os 
well as old beliefs and institutions, liad lost th(*ir moorings and gone 
adnft in the storm. As in the South Sea Bubble, almost eveiybiHly 
gambled; as in the Kail way mania — not many eentmies ago — 
almost every one took his unlucky share : a man of that time, of 
the vast talents and ambition of Swift, eouhl scarce do otherwise 
than grasp at his prize, and make his spring at his opportunity. 

* The war of pamphlets was carried on fiercely on one sUle and the oth**r ; 
and the Whig attacks made the Ministry Swift served very «#jie. Ikdmg- 
broke imd hold of several of tlie Opposition immphleteers, and txiwaiis their 
factitiousness ” m the following letter 

BoUnghivks to the Harl of Htraffi^rd. 

WiiiraHAi I. : *7*»- 

** It is a melancholy consideration tlmt the laws of our country are too 
weak to punish effectually those factitious scribblers, who presumt^ t^hutken 
the brightest chmeters^ and to give even scurrilous language to thme who am 
in the first degrees of honour, 'hus, my I.K>rd, amfmg othm, is a symptom of 
tlie decayed condition of our Government, and serves to show how fiitally we 
mistake licendousness for Ut)erty. AU I 0i>uld do was to take up Hart, the 
printer, to send him to Newgate, and to Wnd him over ixprm Iml to Iw pro- 
secuted ; this I have done ; and if I can arrive at legal proof against the author, 
Ridpath, he shall have the same treatment/* 

Swift was not behind his illustrious friend tn this virtuous indignation. In the 
history of the last four years of the Queen, the I,)«an ajMsaks in the most Mlfyfng 
manner of the Ucendouaness of the press and the abuidve language of tlte other 
party I— 

** It must be acknowledged that the bad practices of printers have been micth 
as to deserve the sevemst animadversion from the public. , , * 'Vfm adverse 
party, Ml of rage and leisure since thehr fhU, and unanimous in their cause, employ 
a set of writers by subscription, who are well versed in all the topi«» of 
tion, and have a style and genius levelled to the generality of thek readms# * . # 
However, the mischiefs of the press were too es^irbitant to be miml by such a 
remedy as a tax upon small papen^ and a IM for a much more efectual 
regulatiou of it was brought into the House of Commons, but so httc in the 
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His bitterness, his sconi, his rage, his subsequent misanthropy are 
asciibed by some panegynsts to a deliberate conviction of mankiiuVs 
unworthiness, and a desire to amend them by castigation. His 
youth was bitter, as that of a great genius bound down liy ignoble 
ties, and powerless in a mean dependence ; his age was bitter,* like 
that of a great genius, that had fought the battle and nearly won 
it, and lost it, and thought of it afterwards, writhing in a lonely 
exile A man may attnbute to the gods, if he likes, what is caused 
by Ins own fury, or disappointment, or self-wilL What piibhc man 
— what statesman projecting a coujp — what king determined on an 
invasion of his neighbour — what satirist meditating an onslaught 
on society or an individual, can’t give a pretext for his move'? 
There was a French General the other day who proposed to march 
into this country and put it to sack and pillage, ui revenge for 
humanity outraged by our (conduct at Copenhagen ; there is always 

session that there was no time to pass it, for there always appeared an unwilling- 
ness to cramp overmuch the libeity of the press/* 

But to a clause m the proposed Bill, that the names of authois should be set 
to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper, lus Reverence objects altogether j 
for, says he, ** Ih'skIcs the objection to this clause from the practice of pious 
men, who, in publishing excellent writings for the service of religion, have chosen, 
out of an humble Chrt^han to conceal thetr names ^ it is ceitain that all 

persons of true genius or knowledge have an invincible modesty and suspicion 
of themselves ujion first sending their thoughts into the world." 

Tills invincible modesty *' was no doulit the sole reason which Induced the 
Dean to keep the secret of the ‘‘Drapier’s betters" and a hundred humble 
Christian works of which he was the author. As for tho Opposition, the 
Doctor was for dealing severely with them. He writes to Stella j— 

Journal, IMterXtX, 

** l^ownoN • March usth^ 17x0-1*. 

. We have let Giilscanl lie tmried at last, after showing him pickled in 
a trough this fortnight for twopence a piece ; and the fellow that showed would 
point to his body and say, * S^^e, gentlemen, this is the wound tliat was given 
him by his Grace the Duke of Ormond ; ’ and ‘ This is the wound/ d:c, ; and 
then the sliow was over, an<l another set of rabble came m, *Tis hatd that our 
laws would not suffer us to liang his liody in chains, liecause ho was not tried ; 
and in the eye of the law every man is innocent till then. . * /* 

Journal, fitter XXm, 

** IxiMOOH : July usthf X 7 xx. 

** I was this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at his office, and helinsd to hind<*r 
a man of his pardon, who was condemned for a rape. Ihe Dndtir-Si*cretary 
was willing to save him ; but 1 told the Secretary he could not jjordon him 
without a favourable report from the Jfudge ; besides, he was a Mdkr, and con- 
sequently a rogue, and deserved hanging for something else, and so Im shall 
swing/* 

* It was his constant jwactlce to keep his birthday as a <Uy of mourning* 
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some excuse for men of the aggressive turn. They* are of their 
nature warlike, predatory, eager for fight, plunder, dominion.***^ 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck — as strong a wmg as 
ever beat, belonged to Swift. I am glad, for one, that fate wrested 
the prey out of his claws, and cut his wings and chained him. One 
can gaze, and not without awe and jiity, at the lonely eagle chained 
behind the bars. 

That Swift was bom at No 7 Hoey*s Court, Dublin, on the 
30th November 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody will deny 
the sister isknd the honour and glory ; but, it seems to me, he was 
no more an Irishman than a man bom of Enghsh ])arents at Calcutta 
is a Hindoo t Goldsmith was an Irishman, and always an Irish- 
man: Steele was an Inshman, and always an Inslimun* Swift’s 
heart was English and in England, his habits English, his logic 

* ** These devils of Grub Street rogues, that write the Flytng PoU and 
Medley in one pape^r, will not be quiet. 'Hiey aie alv^ays manlmg Lord 
Treasurer, Lord Bolmgbroke, and me. We have the dog under piosecution, 
but Bolmgbroke is not active enough , but I hope to swmgc him. lit* is a 
Scotch rogue, one Ridpath. They get out upon boil, and write on. We lake 
them again, and get fresh bail ; so it goes round.*'— SUUa» 

t Swift was by no means inclined to forget such considerations; and his 
English birth makes its mark, strikingly enough, every now and then in hh 
writings Thus in a letter to Pope (ScOTfh vol xix. p. 07), he says 
“ We have had your volume of letters. . . . Some of those wlio highly valti*» 
you, and a few who knew you personally, are grieved to find you make no di»- 
tinedon between the English gentry of this kingdom, and the savage old Irish 
(who are only the vulgar, and some gentlemen who live in the Irish iiarts of the 
kingdom); l^t the English colonies, who are tliree imrts In four, are much 
more civilised than many counties in England, and spetde lietter English, and 
are much better bred." 

And again, in the fourth Drapier's letter, we have the following 
“A short paper, printed at Bristol, and reprinted here, reiiorts Mr. Wood 
to say * that he wonders at the impudence and insolence of the Idsh in refiising 
his coin.* When, by the way, it is the true English people of Irelantl who 
refim it, although we take it for granted that the Irish will do so too whenever 
they are asked "—Scott’s voU vi. p. 453. 

lie goes furtlier, in a good-humoured satirical paper, On XV- 

nmina^ns in treUmd^ whore (after tdmsing, as he was wont, the Scotolt 
cadence, as well as expression) he advances to the **irkh Br^guet* and speak- 
ing of the ceniure " whidh it brinp down, says i— 

And what is yet worse, it is too well known that the had cemsequenoe 
of this opinion affects those among us wlio are not the least tifd>le to 
reproaches farther than the misfortune of being l)orn in Ireland, although of 
English parents, and whose educatlott has been chlefty in tlmt kingdom***-*- 
Uid* vol vH. p. r40. 

But, indeed. If we am to make nnjdMng of Haoe at all, we must odl that mm 
an Englishman whose ihther comes thorn an old Yorkshire IhmilyY and hk 
mother fi'om an old Letcestershire one t 
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eminently English , his statement is elaborately simple , he shuns 
tropes and metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with a wise 
thrift and economy, as he used his money : with which he could be 
generous and splendid upon great occasions, but which he huKbanded 
when there was no need to spend it. He never indulges in needless 
extravagance of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse iinageiy He lays 
his opinion before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect neat- 
ness * Dreading ndiculc too, as a man of his humour — above all, 
an Englishman of his humour — ceitainly would, ho is afraid to use 
the poetical power which ho really possessed ; one often fancies in 
reading him that he dares not bo eloquent when he might ; that 
ho <loo8 not speak above his voice, as it were, and the tone of 
society. 

His initiation into politics, his knowledge of business, his know- 
ledge of polite life, his a<j(iuaintance with literature oven, which ho 
could not have pursued very sedulously during that reckless enreer 
at Dublin, Swift g{)t under the roof of Sir William Temple. Ho 
Wiis fond of tcllmg m after life what quantities of books he devoured 
theie, and how King William taught him to cut asparagus in the 
I)ut(}h fashion It was at Shone and at Moor Park, with a salary 
of twenty iKiunds and a dinner at the upper servants^ table, that 
this groat and lonely Swift passed a ten years* appronticcslup— 
wore a cassock that was only not a livery — bent down a knee as 
proud as Lucifer’s to supplic-ate my Lady’s good graces, or run on 
his honour’s errands, t It was here, as he was writing at Temple’s 
table, or following his patron’s walk, tliat ho saw and heanl the 
men who had goveniecl the great world — measured himself with 
them, looking up ftom his silent conior, gauged their brains, weighed 
their wits, turned them, and tried thorn, and marked them. Ah 1 

♦ ** The style of his convfTsation was very much of a piece with that of his 
writings, concise and cl«*nr and strong, Iking one day at a Shenff^i feast, who 
amongst other toasts calk'd out to him, * Mr. Dean, The Trade of Ireland I * 
he answered qidck ; * Sir, I drink no memories 1 * . . 

** Happening to lie in comi>any with a petulant young man who pridftl 
himst'lf on saying pert things , * . and who cried out— * You must know, Mr 
D(*an, that I set up for a wit T ' Do you so ? ’ says the I >ean* * Take my advice* 
and sit down again t ' 

At another time, being in company, where a lady whisking her long train 
[long trains were then in fashion] swept down a fine fiddle and broke it ; Swift 
cried out— 

' Mantua vm misenw nimium vidna Cremomw t * 

—Dr. I)Kr.ANVi Obsemttkm upon /Mrd Orrtt^s m SwiftP* 

I^onrlon, *754. 

f Don’t you remml>er how I uw-kI to be in pain wlwm Sir WillUm Temple 
would look cold and out of Humour for three or four days* and I used to sus|K*ct 
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what platitudes he must have heard ^ what feehle jokes! what 
pompous commonplaces * what small men they must have seemed 
under those enormous periwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent 
lush secietary I wonder whethei it ever stiuck Temple, that 
that Inshman was his master I suppose that dismal conviction 
did not pioscnt itself under the ambrosial wig, oi Temple could 
nevei have lived with Swift. Swift sickfuied, lebeiled, left the 
service — ate humble pie and came back again , and so foi ten years 
went on, gathenng learning, swallowing sconi, and submitting with 
a stealthy rage to his fortune. 

Temple’s stylo is the perfection of practiKC<l and easy good 
breeding. If he docs not penetrate very deci)ly into a subject, he 
jirofesses a veiy gentlemanly at^quaintaiice with it , if he makes 
rather a paiade of Latin, it was the cuKtmn of his day, as it was 
the custom for a gentleman to envelop his head in a pcTiwig and 
his hands in lace ruffles If he wears buckles and fi(iuare4oed 
shoos, he steps in them with a consummate grace, an<l you never 
h(‘ar their creak, or find them treacling uiK>n any lady’s train or any 
rival’s heels m the Court crowd. When that grows too hot or too 
agitated for him, he politely leavers it. lie retires to his retreat 
of Sheno or Moor Park ; and lets the King’s jiarty and the Prince 
of Orange’s party battle it out among themficlvcs. He reveres the 
Bovereigtt (and no man pcrhaiw ever testified to his loyalty by so 
elegant a bow) ; ho admires the Prince of Orange ; but there is 
one person whoso ease and comfort ho lovt‘H more than all the 
princes in Christendom, and that valuable mi‘ml)er of society is 
himself, Guludmus Temple, Bamnettus* One mm him in his 
retreat : between his study-clidr and his tiilip4mil«/ clipping his 

a hundred reasons? I have plucked up my spirits since then, faitlx , he spoiled 
a fine gentleman. fikiki* 

[It should 1)0 added that this statement about the twvnty pounds a year, an<i the 
upper servants' table, came a hostile story told long afterwords l^a neptiew 
of Temple to Rxebardson the novelist It is probably true erwmgh of 
first stay m a raw lad in the family i hut Temple came to value Swift's services 
much more highly, and induced him to return ftom Ireland Ity {>romise$ of 
preferment. Temple's death prevented their foldlment, but it is clear that he 
had come to treat .Swift with great respect. J 

^ . The Epicureans worn «wc iattllfgiblc In thtdr notion, and fortunate 

in their expression, when they phmed a man's happiness In the tranquillity of 
his mind and indolence of timly ; for while we are «s>mposed of both^ I doubt 
both must have a shore in the good or ill we feel As mom of several languages 
say the snme things in wty different words, so in several agtm, omtntrks, 
constitutions of laws and roUglon, the same thing seems to be meant by very 
different expressions . what is called by the Stotos apathy# or dispamiont by 
the sceptics, indistutlxance , liy the Kolinists, quk»tism t by oommofi men# (Htooe 
of iXins^ritsi'^Hieems all to mean but great tranquillity ^ mlmi # . # For this 
7 SlM 
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f apricots and pruning his essays, — the statesman, the ambassador 
no more; but the philosopher, the Epicurean, the fine gentleman 
and courtier at Saint James’s as at Shene, where, in place of kings 
and fair ladies, he pays his court to the Ciceronian majesty, or 
walks a minuet with the Epic Muse ; or dallies by the south wall 
with the niddy nymph of gardens. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious deal 
of veneration from his household, and to have been coaxed, and 
warmed, and cuddled by the people round about him, as delicately 
as any of the plants which he loved When he fell ill in 1G93, 
the household was aghast at his indisposition ; mild Dorothea his 
wife, the best companion of the best of men — 

** Mild Dorothoii, ])eacoful, wise, and great, 

Trembling behold the doubtful hand of fate.” 

As for Dorinda, his sister, — 

** Those who would grief dosonbe, might come and trace 
tta watery footsteps in Dorinda's face. 

To see hor weep, joy every face forsook, 

And grief fltmg sables on each menial look. 

The humble tnl>o mourned for the <iuiokenmg soul, 

That fbmishod Hpirit and motion through the wholo»" 

Isn’t that Ime in which giief is described as putting the menials 
into a mourning livery, a fine imago 1 One of the menials wrote it, 

rmon Epicurus passed his life wholly in his garden ; there he studied, there he 
exercised, these he taught his philoj^phy ; and, indeed, no other sort of abode 
seems to oontnlxite so much to both the tranquillity of mind and indolence of 
body, which he made his chief ends. The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness 
of smell, the verdure of plants, the cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise 
of working or walking ; but, above all, the exemption from cares and solicitude, 
seem equity to favour and improve both contemplation and health, the enjoy- 
ment of sense and imagination, and thereby thf quiet and ease both of the iKxly 
and mind* . * , Where Paradise was, has been much deflated, and little agreed ; 
bat what sort of place Is meant by it may perhaps easier be conjectured. It 
seems to have be^ a Persian word, since Xenophon and other Greek authors 
mention it u what was much in use and delight among the kings of those 
Eastern eountfiei, Strabo describing Jericho ; * Ibi est palmetum, cui immixi*i* 
sunt etiam aUm sdrpes hortcnscs, locus ferax palmis abundans. spatio stodSorum 
centum, totus inriguus ; ibi cst Regis Bolsami paradisus,* on Gardons* 

In the same fiamous essay Temple speaks of a friend, whose conduct and 
prudence he chameteristlcalty admires i— 

♦*. . I thought it very prudent in a gentleman of my fhends In Stafford- 
shire, who is a great lover of his garden, to pretend no higher, though his soil 
Iw good enough, than to the i>crfection of plums ; and In these (l>y liestowing 
south walls upon them) he has very well succeeded, which he could mme have 
done in attempts upon peaches and grapes ; and a good plum i$ artamfy ktler 
thm an 
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who did not like that Temple livery nor those twenty-poimd wages. 
Oannot one fimcy the uncouth young servitor, with downcast eyes, 
books and papers m hand, following at his honour’s heels m the 
garden walk; or taking his honour’s orders as he stands by the 
^eat chair, where Sir William has the gout, and his feet all 
blistered with moza ? When Sir William has the gout or scolds it 
must be hard work at the second table , * the Irish secretary owned 
as much afterwards; and when he came to dinner, how he must 
Jiave lashed and growlal and torn the househohl with his gibes 
and scorn ! What would the steward say about the pride of them 
IiMh schollards— and this one had got no great credit even at his 
Irish college, if the truth were known— and what a contempt his 
toellency’s own gentleman must have had for Parson Teague from 
Dubbn< (The valets and chaplains were always at war. It is 
hard to say which Swift thought the more contemptible ) And 
what must liavo been the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the 

* Swift's Thoughts on HaNciNa 
[Dinctions to Servants,) 

To grow old in th« office of a footman is tho highest of all indignitie*s ; there- 
fore, when you find y(*ars coming on without hopes of a place at Court, a 
command m the army, a succetsion to the stewardship, an employnwmt m the 
revenue (which two last you cannot obtain without reading and wnting), or 
running away with your master’s niece or daughter, I directly advise you to go 
upon the road, which is the only post of hontmr left you : there you will meet 
many of your old comrades, and live a aiicat life and a merry one, and make a 
figure at your exit, wherein I will give you some Instruaions, 

** The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour when you are going to 
lie hanged * which, either for robbing your mastw, for housebreaking, or going 
Uixm the highway, or In a drunken quarrel by killing tlie first man you meet, 
may very probably be your lot, and is owing to one of these thr«*e qualities : 
either a love of good-fellowship, a generosity of mind, or too much vivacity of 
spinta Vour good behaviour on this article will concern your whole community : 
demy the fact with idl solemnity of imprecations ; a hundred of your brethren, 
if they can be admitted, will atbrnd about the Iw, and be ready uiion demand 
to give you a character before the court ; let nothing prevail on you to confess, 
mt the promise of a imrdon for discovering your comrades: but I suppose «!! 
this to be in vain ; for if you escape now, your fm will the same another 
ay* Getaspecch to be wntten by the best author of Newgate : some of your 
kind wenches will provide you with a holiand shirt and white cap, crowned with 
a enmson or black ribbon i take leave oheerfhHy of all ycnir ftiends in Newgate: 
mount the cart with courage: fhh on your knees; lift up your eyes; hold a 
book in your hands, although you cannot read a word; deny the fhet at the 
pdlows ; kiie and forgive the hangman, and so tawell : you shall be buried 
in pomp at the charge of the ftatemity : the surgeon shall not a limb of 
you ; and your ftame shall continue until a succeisor of e(|usJi mnown suodueds 
in your place* » , , 
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housekeeper’s little daughter with the curling black rin^ets and the 
sweet face, when the senietary who teaches her to read and 

write and whom she loves and reverences above all tilings — above 
mother, above mild Dorothea, above tliat tremendous Sir William 
in his ^uare toes and iienwig,— when Mr. Hwift comes down fvom 
his master with rage in his hoait, and ha« not a kind word even for 
little Hester Johnson? 

Perhaps, for the Irish secretary, liis Excellency’s condescension 
was even more cruel than his frowns Sir William viould per- 
petually quote Latin and the ancient classics A pro/ws of his g^ens 
and his Dutch statues, and platrs-lMwleif, ami talk about Epicurus 
and Diogenes Laertius, Julius Oiosai, Seiniramis, and the gardens 
of the Hespendes, Mnoccnas, Stialio describing Jeiicho, and the 
Assyrian kings. A jn'opot^ of beans, ho would mention Pythagoras’s 
precept to abstain from beans, and that this pieceptpioliably meant 
that wise men should alwtain from public affairs. //« is a placid 
Epicurean; Ac .is a Pytliagorean philosopher; ht is a wise man— 
that is the deduction Do(» npt Swift think so ? One can imagine 
the downcast eyes lifted up, for a moment, and the flash of sconi 
which they omit. Swift’s eyes were as assure as tin* lusivons ; Pope 
says nobly (as everything I’oim said ami thought of his friend 
was good and noble), “ lIis eyes are as azure as the heavens, 
and have a charming arolmoss in them." And one person in that 
household, that immiwus, stately, kindly Moor Park, saw lu'avon 

nowhere else. ..i 

But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not agree with 
Swift. Ho was half-killed with a surfeit of Shone pippins ; and in 
a gardennseat whieh ho devised for himself at Moor Park, and whore 
ho devoured greedily the stock of Iwoks within his reach, he caught a 
vertigo and deafhess which punisheil and tonneatiKl him through life. 
He could not bear tlie place or the sorvitmle- Even in tlmt imm 
of courtly condolence, ftom which we liave quotatl a few linos of mtxtk 
nukuidhcly, he breaks out of the ftmereal pmeesslon with a n^l 
shriek, as it were, and rushes sway crying his own grief, eundng 
Ms own fete, fercbwUng madness, mid forsaken by fortimo, aiul 
evdn hop6* 

I don’t know anything more melancholy y«in the letter to 
Temple, in whWhi, after having broke flrom his bondage, the jssir 
wretoh crouehes piteously towards Ms rtige again, and depnsnitos 
Ms master’s msst. Be asks for testlmoniaia f(» orders. 

“ The partlettlaw required of me are wliat relate to morals and 
learning ; and the reasons of quitting yo«r hmMmris femHy tlmt k 
whether the last wes occasioned by any ill acldon. Ihey are left 
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entirely to yonr honour’s mercy, though m the first I think I cannot 
reproach myself for anything further than for This is 

all I dare at present beg from your honour, under circumstances of 
life not woith your regard . 'wliat is left me to wish (next to the 
health and prospenty of your honour and family) is that Heaven 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving my acknow- 
ledgments at your feet. I beg my most humble duty and service 
be presented to my ladies, your honour’s lady and wster,” 

Gan prostration fall deeper? could a slave bow lower?* 

Twenty years afterwards Bishop Kennet, describing the same 
man, says • — 

“Br. Swift came into the coffee-house and had a Ixm from 
everybody but me. When I came to the antcchamlier [at Couit] 
to wait before piayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk 
and business. Ho was soliciting the F^rl of Arran to si)eak to his 

♦ “He continued m Sir Willtam Temple** house txU the death of that jjreat 
-^Anicdiiies of the Pamtfy of Stoift^ i)y the Dean. 

“ It has since pleased God to take this good and great person to himself. 
Prrface to TmpUs Worh, 

On all puhtk occasions^ Swift speaks of Sir William !n the «ame tone, (The 
letter given al)ove was written 6th Ooiolier 1694, md h humiliating enough# 
Swift's relation to Temple changed, as already i^d, Tlie passtiges, however, 
which follow, no doubt show a strong mim of Indignities " at one time or calier, J 
But the reader will better undmtand how acutely lie remembinn^d the indigni* 
ties he sufibred in his household, (torn the »ub}olned extracts from tiKt /oum&l 
to Bulla 

“ I called at Mr. S(*crctary the oth<*r day, to hm what the d—— ailed him on 
Sunday : I made him a very proper spccdi ; tohl him I observed he was much 
out of temper, that I did not expect he would tell me the cause, Imt would be 
glad to see he was in better ; and one thing I warned him (»f^ncvft to appear 
cold to me, for I would not be treated like a itdirxdlioy ; that I had felt too much 
of that m my life already" Imfattitrjg^ Sir WUUam Tmplt), ike, 
to SUlla, 

1 am thinking what a veneration we used to have foi Hir WiUiaru Temple 
liecause lie might have lieen Seorctary of State at flity ; and here is a young 
feUow hardly thirty in that employment. 

** The Secretary is as easy irith me as Mr. Addison was. I have of^en 
thought what a splutter Sir William Temple makes alxmt tiring Secretiiry ef 
State/W^M 

“ I^t Treasurer has had an ugly It of the rheumatism, but if mw oidte 
well I was playing at onmnMir^ with him and his family the other 
He gave us all twelvepenoe a|noce to begin with ; it put me In mind of Sir 
William Temple*"— 

** I thought I saw Jarie Temple m Sir William] and his wife pass by 
mettKlay In their coach; but I took no notice of them. I am|M I have whc^ly 
shaken off that tally ."— to 5 ., ifm 
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'brother, the Duke of Ormond, to get a place for a clergyman He 
was promising Mr Thorold to undertake, with my Loid Treasurer, 
that he should obtain a salary of ^200 per annum as member of 
the English Chuich at Rotterdam He stopped P, Gwynne, 
Esquire, going into the Queen with the red bag, and told him 
aloud, he had something to say to him from my Lord Treasurer 
He took out his gold watch, and telling the time of day, complained 
that it was very late A gentleman said he was too fest. ‘ How 
can I help it,’ says the Doctor, ‘if the courtiers give me a watch 
that won’t go right T Then he instructed a young nobleman, that 
the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a papist), who had begun 
a translation of Homer into English, for which he would have them 
all subscribe ‘For,’ says he, ‘he shall not begin to print till I 
have a thousand guineas for him ’* Lord Treasuier, after leaving 
the Queen, came through the room, beckoning Doctor Swift to 
follow him — ^both went off just liefore prayers ” t 

There’s a little malice in the Bishop’s “just before prayers.” 

This picture of the gieat Dean seems a true one, and is harsh, 
though not altogether unidenHant Ho was doing goo<l, and to 
deserving men, too, in the midst of these intrigues and triumphs. 
His journals and a thousaiul anecdotes of him relate his kind a(?ts 
and rough manners, Hm hand was constantly stretched out to 
relievo an honest man — ho was cautious alxiut his money, but 
ready. If you W(ire m a strait, would you like such a lioncfactorf 
I think I would rather have had a potato and a friendly word from 
(Joldsinith than have been lioholdon to the Dean for a guinea an<l 
a dinner4 Ho insulted a man as he served him, made women 

* ‘‘Swift muht Ixi allowt'd/’ say$ Doctor Johnson, “for a time, to have 
dictated the ^jolitical opinions (jf the Etighfch nation." 

A conversation on the Dean's pamphlets excited one of the Doctor's Uveliest 
sallm ** One, in particular, praised his Conduct of the Allies : * Sir, 

his CoTtduct of the Alius is a fierformance of very little ability. , . . Why, sir, 
Tom Davies might hav« writtim the Conduct of ike 
of /ohnson, 

t The passage as quoted m the text is slightly abbreviated. It may be 
observed that 8wift Mflllt^d his promises of support to the “clergyman," 
Dr. Fiddes, author of a good life of Wolsey, and wan very usefttl to Fope. 
Many other instances could Ih> given of the “kind acts" mentioned In the 
next paragraph. 

± “ Whenever he fell into the company of any p(*rson for the tot time, it was 
hi** cu«stom to try their temi)erH and disposition by some almapt question that 
Ijoro the appearance of ruderuiss. If this were well taken, and answered with 
good-humour, he afttwards made amenrls by his civilities. But if he saw anv 
marks of n^sentment, from alarmed ptlde, vanity, or conceit, he dropped aft 
toher intet course with the |iarty. This will be Illustrated by an onecdo^ ol 
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cry, guests look foolish, bullied unlucky friends, and flung his 
benefactions into poor men’s faces. No , the Dean ■was no Irishman 
^no Irishman ever gave but with a kind word and a kind heart. 

It 18 told, as if it were to Swift’s credit, tliat the Dean of 
Saint Patnok’s performed his family devotions every morning 
regularly, but with such secrecy that the guests in his house were 
never in the least aware of the ceremony. There was no neerl 
surely why a Church dignitary should assemble liis family privily 
in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen peisccution. But 
I think the world was right, and the bishoi®. who adviscil Queen 
Anne when they counselled her not to apiwint the author of the 
“ Tale of a Tub” to a bishopnr, gave perfectly good advice. The 
man who wrote the arguments and illustnitions in that wild book, 
could not but be aware what must Iks the seiiuel of the piojaisitions 
which he laid down. The boon companion of Poihi and lUilnig- 
broke, who chose these as the friends of his life, and the recipients of 
his confidence and affection, must have hcanl many an argument, and 
joined in many a conversation over Pope’s iwrt, or St. John’s bur- 
gundy, which would not licar to rcpeatwl at other men’s lioanls. 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the idncerity of 
Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John flay to turn clergyman, 
and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, the author of tlus 
“Beggar’s Opera”— Gay, the wildest of the wits alxmt towm— it 
was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take onlcw to invent 
in a cassock and Wds- just as be advised him to iiitslmnd his 
shillings and put his thousand pounds out at intemst. The Queen, 
and the bishoi*, and the world, were right in mistrusting the wllglon 
of that man.* 

that »rt lelatad by Mrs. PUkitijtton. After sttpisv, the J>aa, having Ueeanted 
a bottle of wine, pourwl what ntnidnnd Into a glass, and seeing It was mutWy, 
presented it to Mr. Wlkington to drink it. 'For,* said he, *1 always keep 
some poor parson to drink the foul wine tor me,’ Mr. Pilkingum, entermg Into 
bis humour, thanked him, and told him ' ho did not know the difTwence, iwt 
was glad to get a glass at any rate.' ‘ Why, then,’ said the Dean, ' you riian’t, 
for ni drink it myself, Why, — - take you, you are wiser tlian a paltry cnraic 
whom 1 aakod to dine with mo a few days ago i for upon my making the same 
speech to him, he said he did not widarstand such usage, and so wiOked off 
without bis dinner. By the seme token, I told tha gentleman who reoom* 
mend^ him to me that the fellow was a Wookheati, and I had tlono with him.' " 
— Shrbidan’s A (/4 of Svdft, 

* from tho AivMMof of CanheU. 

“Casiixm.: Moyi / tti , (73s. 

"Dra» Sm,— I have been so tmtortunate in all my oontests of late, that t 
am resolved to have no more, espeeWly where I am likely to he ovennattdMKl 5 
and as I have some reason to hope what is past will be fajgotten, I oonfoee 1 
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I am not here, of com sc, to si)ealf of any man’s icligious views, 
except m so fai as they inliiicnco his literal y cliaractcr, his life, his 
humour The most notoiious sinners of all those fcllow-mortiils 
whom it IS oui husmess to discuss — Hany Fielding and Dick Steele 
— were especially loud, and I believe ically fervent in their expres- 
sions of belief, they belaboured freethinkers, and stoned imaginary 
atlieists on all sorts of occasions, going out of their way to bawl 
their own creed, and persecute their neighbour’s, and if they sinned 
and stumbled, as they constantly did with debt, with drmk, with 
all sorts of bad behaviour, they got upon their knees and cried 

did endcavout in my last to put the best colour I could think of upon a very 
bad cause My fi lends judge right of my idleness, but, in reality, it has 
hitherto pioc«'C<led from a huiry and confusion, arising from a thousand unlucky 
unforeseen accidents rather than mere sloth I have but one troublesome 
affair now ujKin iny hands, which, by the help of the prime serjennt, I hope 
soon to get rid of, and then you shall see me a true Irish bishop Sir James 
Ware has made a wiry useful collection of the memoiable actions of my pre- 
decessors. He tells me, they wcic liorn in such a town of England or Ireland ; 
were consecrated such a ye.u , and if not translated, wcie buried in the Cathedral 
( hurch, cither on the noi th or south sid<* Whenc<‘ I cont hide that a good bishop 
has nothing moic to do than to cat, dimk, giow fat, rich, and die , which laud- 
able example I propose* for the Km.imdcr of my life to follow ; foi to tell you the 
tuith, I have for these foui or five ytsus past mt‘t with so much tn.uhcry, base- 
ness, and ingratitude among nninkind, that I can haidly think it mtumlicnt on 
any man to endeavour to <lo good to so perverw a generation 

"lam tiuly concerned at the uenmnt you give me of your health. Without 
doubt a southern ramble will prove the lH*ht remedy you can take to ret*ovc*r 
your flesh ; and 1 do not know, exi*ept fn one stage, whf’«* you can chmm a 
road so Hinted to your tucumstancos, as from Dublin hither. You have to 
Kilkenny a turnpike and good mns, at <*very ten or twelve miles' end. From 
Kilkenny hither is twenty long miles, >>ad road, and no inns at all : liut I have 
an e 3 t{H*dient for you. At the foot of a very high hill, just midway, there liv«! 
in a neat thatchtd cabin a parson, who is not jKior, his wife is aHowt»d to lie 
the best little woman in the wot Id. Her chickens ore the fattest, and her aUs 
the best in all the country. ll(‘si<les, the parson has a little cellar of his own, 
of which he keeps the k4»y, where he always has a hogsheoft of the best wine 
that can be got, m Imttles well eork<*<i, upon their side ; and he cleans, and 
pulls out the cork letter, I think, than Robin. Here I ciesign to meet you 
with a coach ; if you l>e tired, you shall stay nil night ; if not, after dinner, 
we will set out about four, and lx* at Cashell by nine ; and by going tlirough 
fields and bye^ways, which the parson will show us, we shall es{*ape all the 
rocky and stony roads that he Ix'tween thU place and that, which are certainly 
very bad, I hope you will lx* so kmd as to let me know a iiost or two lx*forc 
you set out, the very day you will lie at Kilkenny, that I may have nil things 
prejiarcd for you It may be, if ytm ask him, Coixi will come . he will do 
nothing for me, 11:iewfi>re, deix*nding upon your positive promise, T shall 
add no more arguments to persuade you, and am, with the greatest truth, your 
most faitliful and obedient servant, 


'♦Tiiao, CAumhu* 
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“ Peccavi witli a most sonorous orthodoxy Yes ; poor Harry Field- 
ing and poor Diok Steele were trusty and undoubting Church of Eng- 
land men , they abhorred Poiyery, Atheism, and wooden shoes an<l 
idolatries in general , apd hiccupped Church and State with fervour 
, But Swift 1 lliB mind had had a different schooling, and 
possessed a very different logical power. Jle was not bred up in 
a tipsy guardroom, and did not learn to reason m a Covont Garden 
taTCin, lie could conduct an argument from beginning to end. 
He could sec forward with a fatal cleaniefcs In ins old age, 
looking at the “ T*ile of a Tub,” when he said, “ Good God, what 
a genius I had when I wrote tlxat IxH^k 1 ” I think he W'as admir- 
ing, not the genius, but the eonsequen(*(*s to wdiieh the gimius luul 
brought him— a vast geiiius, a luagmfieeut genius, a genius w^onder- 
fully luiglit, and <laz 2 lnjg, and strong, to seize, to know, to sec, 
to Aash upon f<dHc*ho(Ml ami scoieli it into perdition, to jienetriite 
into th(i lndd<‘u motiveii, and exinise the black thoughts of men, -- 
an awful, an cwil spirit. 

Ah man ' ytni, (*ducat(‘tl in Epicurean Templets library, you 
wht)S(^ friends W(to l^opii and Ht. tfohn- what miwle you to swH*«r 
to fatal vows, and bmd yourself to a lifh-long hyjHK*risy Indbrn the 
Hwon which you adowni with such real wonder, humility, and 
reverence? For Swift’s was a revonmt, was a pious spirit- for 
Swift (jcmld love and (?ould pray. Through the stonus and teinjH»st« 
of his ftirious mind, tho stain of rtdigion and love brmk out in the 
blue, shining serenely, though hiddem by the driving cloiwls and tho 
maddoiKwl liurrieane of his life. 

It is my belief that he suffeml ftiglitftilly from the 
of his own soeiiticisni, niul that he Imd lient his pride so far down 
as to put his ajKistasy out to him* The i»iper left b<4iind him, 
called Thoughts on l-Udigion,’’ is mewdy a w‘t of excuses for not 
professing disbtdiof* He says of his st^rmom Uiat ho p«*a(*iics<l 
pamphlets : they have scan*o a {Christian eharaetcristie , they might 
bo pr<a('hed fVom the of a synagogue, or tho il<K>r of a mostjuo, 
or tlio Ikix of a wiffiHi honsi’i almost. Tiuw is little or no <mnt 
ho is too gn«it and t<Ki pnmd tor that} and, in so far as the Isulness 
of his sennons goes, he Is honest. But having put that <wtiK$k on, 
it iwiisonod him ; he was strangled in his IsukIh. He goes through 
life, tearing, like a man jaismsimid with a devil like Ahutlah 
in the Aralmui steady, he te always looking c)ut for tim Fury, 
and knows tliat the night will c^ome and the inevitable hag with ii 

^ **Mr. Hwift lived wUh hliu f.Hir WllWam mme thee, but resol vhig 

to wttle in »<mie W4y of Uvlag, was ineUned to take c^rtleri, However, 

although hie fortune was vary stnail Ivs luul s scruple of entering huo the 
Church nwrely for support."— (/Sm/jf, hy tite Dean. 
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What a nij^ht, my God, it was» what a lonely rage and long 
agony — what a vulture that tore the heart of that giant ^ * It is 
awful to think of the gioat suj0fenngs of this great man. Through 
life he always seems alone, somehow. Goethe was so. I can’t 
fancy Shakspearo otherwise. The giants must live apart The 
kings can have no company. But this man suffered so , and de- 
served so to suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of such a pain. 

The “sieva indignatio” of which he spoke as lacerating his 
heart, and which ho dares to inscnbe on his tombstone — as if the 
wretch who lay under that stone waiting Gtod’s judgment had a 
nght to bo angry — breaks out from him in a thousand pages of 
his writing, and tears and rends him. Against men in olhce, he 
having been overthrown ; against men in England, ho having lost 
his chance of preferment tluTe, the furious exile never fails to 
rage and curse Is it fair to call the famous “Drapier’s Letters” 
patnotismi They are masterpieces of dreadful humour and in- 
vective ; they are reasoned logi(*ally enough too, but the proposition 
IS as monstrous an<l fabulous tm the Lilliputian island. It is not 
that the grievance is so gr(‘at, but there is his enemy— the assault 
IS wonderful for its activity and tcnible rage. It is Samson, with 
a Ixme in his hand, rushing on his enemies and felling them : one 
admires not the cause so much as the strength, the anger, the fUry 
of the champion. As is tho <asc with madmon, certain subjects 
provoke him, and awaken his ffts of wrath. Marriage is one of 
those ; in a hundred |>a8sag<a m his writinp he rages against it ; 
niges against children; an objesjt of constant satire, oven more 
c^ontemptible in liis aym than a lord’s chaplain, is a poor curate 
with a large family. Tlu^ idea of this luckless paternity never 
Mk to bring down from him gilies and foul language. Could 
Lick Steele, or (Joldsmith, or Fiehling, iii liis most nnkless moment 
of satire, liavo written anything like the D(«iu’s famous “ M<Khwt 
Proposal” fiir eating children 1 Not one of tlutso but melts at 
the thoughts of childluKHl, fondles and caresses it Mr, Lean has 
no such softnt^, and enters the nursery with the trewl and gaiety 
of an ogro^t *‘I laivo lieen assured,” says he in the ** Modest 

* Bwift had a natural Hcvcrity of fiicc. which even his smiles could 
scarce soften, or his utmost gaiety render placid and serene ; but when that 
sternness of visage was incream*d by rage, it is scarce ]^«sible to imagine 
looks or features that carried in them more terror and austerity.' 

t ** IxiKUON : xoM, *7*3, 

**Lady Masham's eldest boy is veiy ill . I doubt he will not live ; and she 
stays at Kensington to nurse him, which vexes m all. She h so excessively 
fond. It mala*s me mad* She should never leave the Queen, but leave every- 
thing, to stick to what is so mucli the interest of tlie public, os well as her 
own* # **"^jQurtmL 
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Proposal,” “by a very knowing Amencan of my acquaintance in 
London, that a young healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year 
old, a most delicious, nounshing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt it will 
equally serve in a ragcM ” And taking up this pretty joke, as 
his way is, he argues it with iierfect gravity and logic. He turns 
and twists this subject m a score of different ways , he hashes it ; 
and he serves it up cold, and he garnishes it, and relishes it 
always He descnb^ the little animal as “ dropped from its dam,” 
advising that the mother should let it suck plentifully m the last 
month, so as to render it plump and fat for a good table * “ A 

child,” says his Eoverence, “ will make two dishes at an entertain- 
ment for friends , and when the family dines alone, the fore or 
hind quarter will make a re^isonable dish,” and so on ; and the 
subject being so delightful that he <‘an^t leiive it, he prof^ecnis to 
recommend, in place of venison for sfnurcV tables, “the IkkIics 
of young lads and maidens not eximiing fourtiK^n oi und<jr twelve.” 
Amiable humounst ! laughing (jastigator of morals ! There was a 
process well known and pnujtisoil in the Deanes gay <lays ; when 
a lout entered the coffco-house, the wags proceedenl to what they 
call&l “ roasting ” him. This is roasting a subject with a vengtsaiK^e, 
The Doan had a native gimius for it As the ^^Almanaeh <les 
Gourmands ” says, “ On natt rdtisseur.” 

. And it was not merely by the sarcastic method that Swift 
ejcposed the unreasonableness of loving and having children. In 
“ Gulhver,” the folly of love and manriagt^ is urgwl by graver argu- 
ments and advm In the famous Lilliputian kingdom, Swift 
speaks with approval of the praotaco of instantly removing <diildrtm 
from their parents and (jdu(‘ating tluan by the State j and amongst 
his fovourite horses, a pair of foals are stattjd to lie the very utmost 
a wen-regukted eiiuine cxmple would imrmit tlunnselves. In fret, 
our great satirist was of opiuif)a that <jonjugai was unadTistible, 
and illustratcwl the theory by his own practice and example — God 
help him 1— which marlo him alsmt the most wretehed Mug m 
God^s world.^ 

The grave and logical condiust of an absurd proposition, as 
exemplified in the cannilial proi>osal just montioned, is our authors 
constant mothcnl through all his works of humour. Given a country 
of iieople six inches or sixty feet high, and by the more process 
the logic, a thousand wonderftd alsmrdiMes are evolved, at so many 
stages of the calculation* Turning to the First Minister who wafted 
behind him with a white staff umt m Wl as the nudumott of the 

* ** My health is somewhat mmMf but at ben t have an ill head and m 
aching heart/'--*/» i/cfy 1:7*9* 
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Royal f^overeiyn^ tlxo King of Brobclmgnag observes how con- 
temptible a thing human grandeur is, as represented by such a 
contemptible little creature as Gulliver. ** The Enipeior of Lilliput^s 
features arc strong and masculine ” (what a suriinsing humour there 
IS in this description >) — “The Einpeior’s features,” Gulliver says, 
“are strong and masculine, with an Austnan lip, an arched nose, 
his complexion olive, Ins countenancjo erect, his biwly and hmbs well 
propoitionod, and his depot tinent majestic He is taller by the 
breadth of my nail than any of his Court, which alone is enough to 
strike an awe into beholders.” 

. What a surprising humour there is iii these descTiptions ! How 
noble the satire is here • how just and honest I How perfe(!t the 
imngo ! Mi. Mmianlay has ([noted the charming lines of the iM>et 
where the king of the pigmies is measurexl by the sam<t sfeindard 
Wo have all read in Milton of the ajioar that was lik(‘ “ the must of 
some grmt ammiral ” ; but these imugiw arc surely hk(‘ly to wane to 
the (jornic pocst originally. The subject is Inifort^ him. He is turning 
it m a thousand ways. Ho is full of it, The figure suggests itself 
naturally to him, and (‘onu*,s out of his subject, as in that wonderftil 
jmssfige, when OuHivct’h box having }><*(‘n dropped by the (uigle into 
the s(‘4i, and (Julliviu' Imving been received into the ship*s (‘aliin, ho 
calls upon ih(^ cn*w to bring the lx>x mb) the cabin, and put it on the 
bd>le, tlui cabin Ixnug only a quartcT the size of the Ikix, It is the 
veracity oftln^ blumiiT whicli is so luhuirable. Had a n«m come 
from Hindi a country as Brolxhngnag, ho would have blundenKl so. 

But the k^t stroke of humour, if there l )0 a k»st in that 
akmnding ksik, is that where Gulliver, in the uupronouncmblo 
country, (h^sesrik^s his parting from Ms master the hoim*^ 

* 1 Vi haps th« most melancholy xatire In tho whole of the (irwidful lK)ok Is 
the dcscriptifui of th« very old [Kioplo in tlu» ** Voyag<» to At Lugnag, 

OulUvitr hoars of wane persons who mivin* die, called tlm HtrukUmigs, and 
expn*Miing a wish to lK»t*om<‘ aapiiiintcd with men who must have ho much 
haniing and e)cp(*tienn», his coin Kpust descnlms th« Stmldlougs to iiim. 

♦♦He said? Tlicy commonly mted like moruils, till alxmt thirty years old, 
after which, by degrees, they grew melancholy and dejected, increasing in Ixali 
till they cairns to fourscore, 'Phi*! he learned from th«*ir own confeaslotu for 
otherwise there not Ijoing alsove two or three of that species liorn m an age, 
they were too few to form a general oh'iorvation tty. When thev came to four- 
score yi‘ar», wliloh la rcckon/*d the extremity of living m this country, they 
had not only all tlte follies and iniirmities of other old men, Imt many more, 
which arose from the dnsmlful pros|)ect of never dying. Tiicy were not only 
opinionative, peevislt, coveiouH, morose, vain, talkative, but lnca[)ab1e of 
friendship, and dead to all natuial aifection, which mvf*r di*sts*ndcd l»clow 
their grandchildren. Envy and imimient desires arc their firovailing patisionii, 
But tliose objects agaituit which thHr envy seems principally directed, are the 
vices of the younger sort and the deaths of the old. By reflecting on the 
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“ I took,” he says, a second leave of my master, hut as I was 
going to prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the honour to 
raise it gently to my mouth I am not ignorant how much I have 
been censured for mentioning this last particular Detractors are 
pleased to think it improbable that so illustnous a i>eison should 
descend to give so great a mark of distinction to a creature so 
inferior as I. Neither have I forgotten how apt somo travellers 
are to boast of extraordinary favours they have leceived. But if 
these censurers were better acquainted witli the nolde and cour 
teous disposition of the Houyhnhnms they would soon change their 
opinion.” 

The surpnse here, the audacity of circuiristautml evidence, the 
astounding gravity of the speaker, who is not ignoiant how much 
he has been censuied, the nature of the favour confcn*ed, and the 
respectful exultation at the receipt of it, are surtdy (oniplete • it is 
truth topsy-tuivy, entirely logical and ulmurd. 

As for the humour and conduct of this famous fable, I supisiae 

former, tiicy find themselves cut oft from all possibility of pleasure , and when- 
ever they see a funeral, they lament, and rrpme that others are gone to a 
harbour of rest, to which they themselves never can hope to arrive. They 
have no remembrance of anything Imt what they learned and observed in thek 
youth and middle age, and even that is very imixsrfect And for the truth or 
particulars of any fact, it is safer to dctiend on common tradition than upon 
their best recollections. The least miserable among them appear to t#e those 
who turn to dotage, and enthely lost* tlielr memories ; these meet with more 
pity and assistance, because they want many bad qualite which abound in 
others. 

'' If a Struldbrug happen to marry one of hU own kind, tlic marriage is 
dissolvtKl of course, txy the courtesy of the kingdom, as soon as the younger of 
the two comes to be fourscore. For the Inw thinks it a reasonable indulg<mce 
tliat those who am condemned, without any fault of their own, to a p<«*pt*tttal 
contmuance in the world, should not have their misery doubled by the load of 
a wife. 

As soon as they have completed the term of eighty years, day arc looked 
on as dead in law; their heirs Immediately succeed to their estates, only a 
small pittance is reserved for their support ; and the poor ones are maintidned 
at the public charge* After that period they me held incarmble of any 
employment of trust or profit, they cannot purchase lands or take Uws, ncitlMf 
am they allowed to be witnesses In any cause, either civil or criminal, not even 
for the decision of meets and Ijoumla 

**At ninety they lose their teeth and hair; timy have at that age no 
distinction of taste, but eat and drink whatever they can get without relish or 
appetite* The dismes they were sub^ to still continue, without inctmsing 
or diminishing. In talking, they forget the common appellation of things, 
and the names of persons, even of those who are their nmwst fidends and 
relations* For the same reason* they ean never amuse themadves with 
reading, U*emm their memory wiU not serve to carry them fifom the begins 
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there is no person who reads but must admire , as for the moral, I 
think it liomble, shameful, unmanly, blasphemous; and giant and 
great as tliis Dean is, I say we should hoot him Some of this 
audience mayn’t have reiwl the last part of Gulliver, and to such I 
would recall the advice <>f the venerable Mr. Punch to poisons akmt 
to marry, and say “Don’t ” When Gulliver fiist lands among the 
yahoos, the nak^ howling wretches (dainber up trees and assault 
him, and he descnlies hirnscdf as “almost stilled with the lilth 
which fell about him.” The reader of the fourth piirt of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” is like the hero himsidf in this msfcance. It is Yahoo 
language: a monster ^bbering shneks, and gnashing imprei’ations 
against mankind — teanng down all shreds of modesty, past all sense 
of manliness and shame , filthy in word, filthy in thought, funous, 
raging, oljseene. 

imd drea<lful it is to think that Swift knew the tend<mcy of lus 
ctmh the fatal rocks towards which his logic desperately dnfU*d, 
That last part of “Gulliver” is only a conseciuonce of what has 

ning of a sentence to the end , and by this defect they are deprived of the only 
entertainment whcieof they might otherwise Ixi capable. 

**The language* of this country liemg always ujKm the flux, the Struld- 
brugs of one age do not undeiht.ind ihoM* of a«oth«*r; neithei are th<‘y able, 
after two hundred years, to hold any conveisation (further than by a f^jw 
general words) with their neighlwurs, the moitiih, and thus they he under 
the disadvantage of living hke foreigners in their own country, 

**This was the account given me of the Stmlclbrugs, a« near as I can 
remember. I afterwards saw five or six of <hfferent ages, the youngest not 
above two hundred yenn old, wIki wtire Ijrrmght to me at t.everal tunes t*y Kime 
of my friends; Init although they were told ' that I was a jpeat travclkr, and 
had seen all the world,* tlu>y had not the least cnriosity to ask me a (luefttlon; 
only desired I would give them sluniskudark, or a token of temembtiumet 
which ii a modest way of Inigging, to avoid the biw, that siuctly fbtbkls It, 
because they are provided for tiy the public, although rndcfd with a imy 
scanty allowance, 

♦‘They are desplwid and haft’d liy all sorts of ; when one of tlu*m 
is bom, It Is reckoned mmnmw, and thetr birth is rewmled wry pardctilariy ; 
so that you may know their age by consulting tlie which, however, 

lias not been kept otiove a thous.'ind years p.tst, or at Iwt has been d^troyod 
by time or public disturbanoea But tho usual way of computing Imw old 
they are, is by asking tliem wlmt kings or great jierson^ tlnty can remember* 
and then consulting history; for infallibly the lv‘t pnne# In tlmfr mind rlld 
not la^in his rdgn after dicy wiiro fourscf»re yisiri old, 

“They were the most mortifying sight I ever biheld, and t\w women more 
horrible than the men; liesiikts tlie usual deft/rmitie^ int^vtieme old age, they 
aoqnircd an additional glmstUness, la jroportion to llmlf nnmk*r oC ymn, 
which is not to lie descrilied ; and among hnU-a-dosen, I soon dl ^tingulslu^d 
which was the eldest, although tliere wm not shove a century or two ktweon 
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gone before ; and tbe worthlessness of all mankind, the pettiness, 
cruelty, pndc, imbecility, the general vanity, the foolish pretension, 
the mock greatness, the pompous dulness, the mean aims, the base 
successes — all these were present to him ; it was with the dm of 
these curses of the world, blasphemies against Heaven, shrieking in 
his ears, that he began to wnte his dreadful allegory — of which the 
meaning is that man is utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecile, and 
his passions are so monstrous, and his boasted powers so mean, that 
he IS and deserves to be the slave of brutes, and ignorance is better 
than his vaunted reason. What had tins man done 1 what secret 
remorse was lankling at his heart? what fever was boiling m him, 
that he should see all the world bloodshot? We view tlie worlii 
with our own eyes, each of us , and we make from withm us the 
world we see. A weary heart gets no ghulnoHS out of sunshine , a 
selfish man is sceptical about fnendship, as a man with no ear doesn’t 
care for music. A fngiitful self-consciousum it must iiave I>een, 
which looked on mankind so darkly through thosei keen eyes of Bwift, 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Dolany, who interrupted 
Archbishop King and Swift in a conversation which left the prelate 
in tears, and firom which Swift niahecl away with marks of strong 
terror and agitation in Ms oountonauee, upon which the Archbishop 
said to Delany, * ** You have just met the most unhappy man on 
earth ; but on the subject of Ms wretchedness you must never ask 
a question.” ^ 

The most unhappy man on earth; — Mimrimm — ^what a 
character of Mm I And at this time all the grc‘at wits of England 
had been at Ms feet. All Ireland had shoutiKl afUnr him, and 
worshipped Mm as a liberator, a saviour, the greaU^st Irish iwitrlot 
and citizen. Doan Drapier Bicjkerstaff (Julliver— the most femoiis 
statesmen and the greatest poets of his day hiUl applauded him and 
done him homage; and at this time, writing over to Bolingbroke from 
Irelajid, he says, It is time for me to liave done with the worhl, 
and so I would if I could get into a better befow I was called into 
the best, emd not die here vn a rage^ like a rat in a hole,** 

We have spoken aliout the men, and Hwiiffc’s behaviour to them ; 
and now it behoves us not to forget that there m) (sertain otlier 
persons in the creation who had rather intimate relatirms with the 
great Dean^f Two women whom he loved and iiyured are known 

* Tins remarkable ttory came to Bcott Uroiu an unnamed erienid of Delaoy^s 
widow. It baa been supposed to confirm the conjecture about Mi tminml 
relationibip to Stella; but, even if reportedr is open to any numbtir 

ofinterpeetationa 

+ Tile name of Vanna has been thrown into the shade l;iy tboee of the 
fiunoui Stella and Vanessa ; but she bad a story of her own to tell about 
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by eveiy reaclei of books so familiarly that if we had seen them, or 
if they had been relatives f)f our own, wo scar(‘cly could have known 
them .better. Who luisn’t iii his mind an ima<^c ol Stella 1 Who 
docs not love her? Fan and tender (*r(‘atino pure and aliectionate 
health Boots it to you, now that you have ten at lest for a 
hundred aiul twenty yeais, not divided in death from tiie cold heait 
which caused yoiim, whilst it Ixiat, 8U<‘h faithful pangs of love and 
grief— boots it to you now, tiiat the wliole world loves and deplores 
you? Si;ar(‘,o any man, I k^lieve, <5ver thought {)f that gmv(i, that 
(lid not cast a llower of pity on it, and write ovei it a Hwe,et epitaph. 
Gentle lady, ho lovely, so loving, so unhappy ! you have had (jount- 
less champions; millioxiH of manly heaits mourning for you. From 
generation to gencnition we bike up the fond trmlition of your 
Imuty, wo watch and foll<»w yom trag(‘dy, your hiight moniing 
love and purity, your constancy, your gi’ief, your sweet martyrdom. 
Wo know your legend by heart. You aie one of the saints of 
English story. 

And if Stella’s lov(» and inn<K*ence art? charming to contemplate, 
I will Hiiy that, in spite of ill-UH}ig(‘, in spite of duiwl»ujks, in spite 
of myst<‘n<mH scpaintioii and unum, of hois} delayiKl and 8u;kene<l 
heart in the l(H‘tU of Vauesssi, and tliat little epistHlical alKjnation 
wIiKih i»lung<id Swift inb> smdi woeful pitfalls au<l (piagmiuvs of 
amorous iK»rpl(aity m spite of the verdicts of most women, I 
kilieve, who, as far as my experieneo ami conversation go, geuemlly 
take Vaneswi’s pait in tins controversy* in spite of the t<*ar» whu*h 
Swift cmimnl Htejlla to slied, and the locks and Imniers which fate 
and temper inb'rpfwml, mid which pn^vonbKl tho pure of 

that tnio love from ninniiig Himxithly —tho brightest |>arb of Swift^s 

the blue ey(*9 of young J<mathan. Om may say that tl» book of Bwlft'i 
Life oixms at plaoos kept by these blighted dowers t Varlna must have a 
paragraph. 

ski WR^ a Miw Jane Waiyng, to a college chum of hJa In x6yd, 
when Hwlil wm nuu'tiMm yeiirst old, wc iind him writing a lovet*U‘tt<*r to 
her, kginnhig, ** Itupaitcnce m the most mseparable quality of a lover,” 
Put abmmce ma<l« a great diflV'rencc tn hh fwUngf*; so, four yi*ar» aftcr- 
wmtls, the tone cliangi'd. He writcii again, a vety curious lettet, otfmng 
to marry her, and putting the otter in such a way tliat nobody could j)osHil)ly 
iicccpt it. 

After dw(»lUng m hU povcTty, &c,, he says, conditionally, I shall Ihi bh‘%ed 
to have ymi m wy arms, withtmt u*gar<lmg whether your ixtsou k l^eautlful, 
or yf)ur fortune largo* Cioanlinc'is In the first, imd competency tn tht* second, la 
all I ask for I ” 

'Hm editors do not tell m wbit lieeame of Varlna In lift*. One would l;e glad 
to know that she met with somt^ worthy iJiirtUf*r, and hvwl long tmough to whs 
her little U>y8 laughing over lilliput, without any arrUn pemh of a 
elieraoter about the gtmt Dean I 
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story, the pure star m that dark and tempestuous life of Swiffc^s, 
18 his love for Hester Johnson. It has been my business, pro- 
fessionally of course, to go through a deal of sentimental reading 
in my time, and to a^uaint myself with love-making, as it has 
been descnbed in various languagOR, and at various ages of the 
world; and I know of nothing more manly, more tender, more 
exquisitely touching, than some of these bncf notes, written in 
what Swift calls “ his little language ” in his jounial to Stella * 
He wntes to her night and morning often. He never sends away 
a letter to her but he begins a now one on the same day He can't 
bear to let go her kind httle hand, as it were. He knows that she 
is thinking of him, and longing for him fer away in Dublin yonder. 
He takes her letters from under his pillow and talks to them, 
familiarly, i)atenially, with fond epithets and pretty <*aresses— as 
he would to the sweet and aitless creature who loved him. Sttiy,” 
he writes one morning — it is the I4th of T)e(‘emiHT 1710- “Stay, 
I will answer some of your letter this morning m IkhI. Let me see. 
Gome and appear, little letter 1 Here I am, says he, and wliat say 
you to Stella this morning fresh and fiisting? And <^an Stella read 
this writing without hurting her dear eyes 1 he goes on, after more 
kind prattle and fond whispering. The dear eyes shine dearly 
upon him then— the good angel of his life is with him and Messing 
him. Ah, it was a hard &te that wrung from them so many tears, 
and stahb^ pitilessly that pure and tender bosom. A hard to : 
hut would she have changed it? I have heanl a Vomau say t!mt 
she would have taken Swift's cruelty to have had his timdemoss. 
He had a sort of warship for hor whilst he wownchd her* He 
speaks of her after she is gone; of her wit, of her kindm^ss, of her 
grace, of her beauty, with a simple love mwl that m 

iodescaibahly touching; in cxmtemplation ©f her g<K>dness hb hard 
heart melts into pathos ; his cold rhyme kindles ml glows into 
poetry, and he frlls down on his knees, so to speak, be^ro the 
angel whoso Ibfe he had embittered, oontoas his own wretched-^ 

^ A sendmentat ChampolUoa might 6hd a good deal of matter for his 
in eapoimding the symbols of the ** Little Language.^' Usually, Stella Is 
but sometimes her compahloa, Mrs. Dlngley, Is indmled m it Hsdffe 
is '‘torn'*; also P.D.F.R. We have “Good-night, Night* 

Little M.)D. ; Btelkkms ; Pretty JlteHa ; Dear, rogufiti, Impudent, p^ty USK 
Every now and then he tn^eaks Into rhym* as— 

“ I wish you both a meny new year, 

Eoast-beef, minm^ples* and good strong beer, 

And me a ^iiare of your good oheeTi 
That I was there, as ymt were here, 

And you are a little sauey dear*^ 

* F 


7 
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ness and unworthmoss, and adores her with ones of remorse and 
love ; — 

'* When on my sickly couch I lay, 

Impatient both of night and day. 

And groaning in unmanly strains, 

Called ovory power to case my pains, 

Then Htella ran to my relief, 

With cheerful face and inward grief, 

And though by Ueaven’H Hovoro docroo 
Bho suffers hourly more than mo, 

No cruel mabter could require 
From slaves employed for daily biro, 

Wliat Btolla, by her friendship warmed, 

With vigour and delight performed. 

Now, with a soft and silent tread, 

Unheard she moves about my bed : 

My sinking spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes. 

Beat pattern of true fnends I beware 
You pay too dearly for your care 
If, while your tondemoBs Becures 
My life, it must endanger yours : 

For Huoh a feol was never jfound 
Who pulled a palaoe to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed.*’ 

One little triumph Stella had in her life — one clear little piece 
of iiyuatic^ wan performed in her fevour, for which I <‘cmfee»> for 
my iiart, I cjm't help thanking fete and the Dean. Thai oHm 
waii eacrificed to her-* that — that young woman, who liyed 
five doom from Debtor Swiffc’a lod^^ngB in Bury Stre^et^ and who 
flattered him, and mode love to him in m*h an outrageous inimner 
— Tanessa wan thrown over. 

Swift did not keep StolWa lotto to him in roi^y to thoeo he 
wrote to her.* Ho kept Bolingbroktfs, and Pope^Bi and Harloy'a, 

^ The following passages am from a paper begun by Swift on the evening 
of the day of her death, Jan. a8, xyay-oS:— 

waa sickly from her childhood, until atiout the age fifteen; but 
then she grew into perfect health, and was ks^ced upon as one of the most 
beautlM, gmoefta, and agreoablo young women in I^ondoh'— only a little 
too fat. Her hair was blacker tlian a raven, and every ftatw of her m 
perfection. 

. Freely ipesking'*-^he goes on, wifti a calmness which, under tim 
oinmmstanoes, is toble^’*she has been dying ala monthst « t * 

Never was any of heriea bom vriOt better gifts of the mind, or who mom 
improved them by reading and oonvemation, . , « All of us who had the 
ness of her friendship sgp^ unanimously, that in an afternoon’s or evening’s 
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and Peterborough’s* but Stella “very carefully,” the Livos say, 
kept Swift’s. Of course * that is the way of the woild and so we 
cannot tell what hei style was, oi of what sort were the little letters 
which the Doctor placed there at night, and bade to appear from 
under his pillow of a mormiig. But in Letter IV of that famous 
collection he describes his hnlging m Bury Btu*(‘t, where ho has the 
first-floor, a dinmg-ioom and l>ed-chamber, at eight HhillingH a week ; 
and in Letter VI he says “he has visited a htdy just (‘omo to 
town,” whose name somehow is not mentioned; ami in Lc‘tter VIIL 
he enters a queiy of Stelk’a — “What do yem ni(*au Hhat boaids 
near mo, that I dmo with now and then ’ ? What the deuce ! You 
know wliom I have dined with every day since I h^ft you, lietter 
than I do.” Of course she does. Of course Swift has not the 
slightest idea of what she means. But in a few letttus moie it 
tuins out that the Doctor has been to dine “grayely” with a 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh . then that he has been to “his neighlKmr”: 
then that ho has been imwell, and means to dine for the whole 
week with his neighbour ! Stella was quite right in her previBions. 
She saw from the very first hint what was going to happen ; and 
scented Vanessa in the air»* The rival is at the Dean’s feet 

ooaversation she never failed before we parted of delivering the l)eftt thing 
that was said in the company. Some of m have written down several of her 
sayings, or what the French call ions pu^, wherein she excelled beyond 
bdief/' 

The specimens on record, however, in the Dean's paper, called lk>n Mots 
de SteUa/' scarcely bear out this last part of tlie pane gyria But the following 
prove her wit 

** A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her company, at Iasi Ixigan 
to grieve at remembming the loss of a child laudy dead. A bishop sitting hy 
comforted him—that he ^uld be easy, because * the child was gone to heaven/ 
* No, my Lord,* sdd she , * that is It wWkdi most grieves him* biwause he is sure 
never to see his child there.* 

Wlm she was extremely ill, her phvsidan sold, * Madam, you am near the 
Iwttom of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you up again/ Bhe omwemd, 
' Doctor, I fear 1 shall be out of breatli before 1 get up to the top.' 

A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who aifbob»d smaitneei and 
repartees, was asked hy some of the company how his nails came to be so dirty. 
He was at a loss; but she solved the diiiSicttlty hy sayliig, ‘'The Dootoifi noils 
grew ^rty by scratching himself#* 

A Quak<w apothemury smit her a corked ; it hod a brood brfm^ and a 
label of paper about ibf nedk* 'What i tlMd'?'-Hwdd she-«-»'my apothasaiyV 
sont* The ridiculous resemblance, and the luddenneie of the quesdcn# set ue 
all a^laughlng,''^ni^# Scott's ed# vol, bn 095**^ 

^ "I am so hot and key alter my morning's walk, thotl Soltmcl at Mm# 
Vanhomdgh'a where my best gown and periwig was, and md 

fim mff pfkp / so I did to-day*" Weems/ m AWik,. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh, VanessaV’ mother^ was die widow ola Dutch tomkmsd 
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The pupil and teacher are reading together, and drinking tea to- 
gether, and going to prayers together, and learning Latin together, 
and corgugatmg amOy awm^ amavi together The “little lan- 
guage ” is over for poor Stella. By the rule of grammar and the 
course of conjugation, doesn^t cmavi come after amo and amas ? 

The loves of Oadenus and Vanessa* you may penise m 
Cadenus*s own poem on the subject, and m poor Vanessa^s 
vehement expostulatory verses and letters to him; she adores 
him, implores him, admires him, thinks him something god-hke, 
and only prays to be admitted to lie at his feet.t As they are 
bringing him home from chm-ch, those divine feet of Doctor Swift's 
are found pretty often in Vanessa's parlour. He likes to be 
admired and adored. He finds Miss Vanhomrigh to be a woman 
of great taste and spint, and beauty and wit, and a fortune too. 
He sees her every day ; he does not tell Stella about the business ; 
until the impetuous Vanessa becomes too fond of him, until the 
Doctor is quite frightened by the young woman's ardour, and 
confounded by her warmth. He wanted to marry neither of them 

who held lucrative appointments in King William's time. The fkmily settled 
in I.ondon m 1709, and had a house m Bury Street, St. Jfames'a—a street made 
notable by such residents as Swift and Steele , and, m our own time, Moore and 
Crabbe. 

* ''Vanessa was excessively vain. The character given of her by Cadenus 
IS dne painung, but in general dctttious. She was fond of dress; impatient to 
be admired ; very romantic m her turn of mind ; superior, in her own opinion, 
to all her sex; full of pertncss, gaiety, and pride; not without some agreeable 
accomplishments, but far hrom being either beautiful or genteel ; . . . happy 
in the thoughts of being reported Swifi*s conouUne, but still aiming and 
ing to be hh wife/'-^/i^ Orrsry^ 

t You bid me be easy, and you would see me as often as you couM. You 
had better have said, as often as you can get the bettor of your Inollnatlcns so 
mudh; or as often as you remember there was such a one in the world. If you 
continue to treat me as you do, you wiU not be made uneasy hjf me long. It 
is impossible to describe what I have ii^tMl since I saw you last $ I am 
sure I coiild have borne the radt muCh better than those le^litig words of 
youra Somethnet I have resolved to die without sedng you mm ; but those 
resolves, to your misibrtune, did not Sast long ; Ibr there it something In human 
nature that prompts one so to dnd relief In this world I must give way to it, 
and beg you wo«^ lee me, and speak kindly to me; for I am sure yotfd not 
condemn any one to ioirer wbat I have 4 o^, could you bdt know ft. The 
reason 1 write to you Is, because I cannot tell it to you ihoftid I see you; ftxr 
when I begin to oomplsin, then you ase angry, and there is sdmmhing in yo^ 
looks so awftil that It strikes me dumb Ci ! that you may have but so much 
regard for me left that this complaint may touch yom soul with pity. I say as 
little as ever I can ; did you but know vriiat 1 d&ought, t am sure ft would 
move you to forgive me; and believe t cannot help telling you this and live.'**-* 
Vanma, (M, *7x4.) 
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— that I believe was the truth ; but if he had not mamed Stella, 
Vanessa would have had him in spite of himself When he went 
back to Ireland, his Ariadne, not content to remain in her isle, 
pursued the fugitive Dean. In vain he protested, he vowed, 
he soothed, and bullied; the news of the Dean’s marriage 
with Stella at last came to her, and it killed her — she died of 
that passion.* 

And when she died, and Stella heard that Swift had written 
beautifully regarding her, “That doesn’t surprise me,” said Mrs. 
Stella, “ for we all know the Dean could write beautifully about a 
broomstick.” A woman — true woman 1 Would you have had 
one of them forgive the other? 

In a note in his biography, Scott says that his friend Doctor 
Tuke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella’s hair, enclosed in a paper 
by Swift, on which are written in the Dean’s hand, the words ; 
“ Only a wonmn^s hairJ^ An instance, says Scott, of the Dean’s 
desire to veil his feelings under the mask of cynical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics I Do those words indicate 

♦ “ If we consider Swuft^s behaviour, so far only as it relates to women, 
we shall find that he looked upon them rather as busts than as whole figures,**— 
Ormy^ 

*‘Yott would have smiled to have found his house a constant seraglio of 
very virtuous women, who attended him from morning till night**— Oirro', 

A conespondent of Sir Walter Scott's fttmished him with the materials on 
which to fout^ the following mtcrcsting passage about Vanessa— after she had 
retired to cherish her passion in retreat 

Marley Abbc^, near Celbridge, where Miss Vauhomrtgh resided, is built 
much m the Ibnn of a real cloister, especially In its external appearance* An 
aged man (upwards of ninety, by his own account) showed the grounds to my 
correspondent He viras the son of Mm. Vanhomiigh*s gardener, and used to 
* work with his father in the garden when a boy. Ho timtiembered the unfor- 
tunate Vanessa weUi and his account of her corresponded with the usual 
description of her person, espedaUy as to her He said she went 

seldom abroad, and saw Httle company ; her constant amusement was readSng, 
04^ walking in the garden. ... She avoided company, and was always melaii- 
cMy, save when Dean Swift was them, and then she seemerl happy. '^The 
garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. The old man said 
that vrhen Mm Vanhomriigh expected the Dean she always planted with her 
own hand a laurel or two against his arrival. He ri^owed her favourite seat, 
sdll called * Vanessa’s bower/ Three or four trees and some laurelff imUmue 
the ^t. , . . There were two seats and a rude taWfe within the bower, the 
opening of which commanded a view of the Uflfey. ... In this he^ttisimred 
s^, according to the old gardener^ account, the Dean and Vanessa used 
to eft, irith books and writingmaterials on the table befinie them.'**^ 
Scott’s vol I pp, a46**7- 

*% . • But Miss Vanhomr^, irritated at the situation In which aue hmnd 
herself,, diaemined on bringing to a crisis thorn expeotadom of a imlon wl^ 
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indifference or an attempt to hide feeling 1 Did you evci hear 
or read four words more pathetic 1 Only a woman’s hair; only 
love, only fidelity, only punty, innocence, beauty , only the ten- 
derest heart in the world stricken and wounded, and passed away 
now out of reach of pangs of hope deferred, love insulted, and 
pitiless desertion . — only that lock of hair left , and memory and 
remorse, for the guilty lonely wretch, shuddering over the grave of 
his victim 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have given some 
Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tenderness, too, must tliat man 
have had locked up in the caverns of his gloomy heart, and shown 
fitfully to one or two whom ho took m there. But it was not good 
to visit that place. People did not remain there long, and suffeicd 

object of her affections— to the hope of which she had clung amid every vicissi- 
tude of his conduct towards her. The most probable bar was his undefined 
connection with Mrs Johnson, which, as it must have Iwen perfectly known 
to her, had; doubtless, long excited hei secret jealousy, although only a single 
hint to that purpose* is to be found in their correspondence, and that so <‘afly as 
1713, when she writes to him— then m Ireland—' If you are very happy, it is 
ill-natured of you not to tell me so, */ts 7 vkat it ine0nsUt«nt mth mine» 
Her silence and patience under this state of uncertainty for no less than eight 
years, must have been ptirtly owing to hf*r awe for Swift, and partly, ixahaps, 
to the weak state of her rivars liealth, which, from year to y<‘af, seemed to 
announce speedy dissolution. At length, however, Vanessa’s impatience pre- 
vailed, and she ventured on the decisive step of writing to Mm. Johnson hcTMilf, 
rmiuestmg to know the nature of that oonnectloru Stella, In reply, Informed her 
of her marriage with the Dean ; and full of the highest resentment against Hwift 
for having given another female such a right in him as Miss Vanhomrigh’s in- 
quiries implied, she sent to him lier rival’s letter of interrogation, and without 
soeing him, or awaiting his reply, n*tirod to tlie house of Mr. Ford, near 0 uMin. 
Every mder knovtm the consctiiusnca Swift, In one of ffiose {laroxysms of fiiry 
to which he was liabk», lx)th fiom temper and disease, rode instantly to Marl^ 
Abbey. As ho entered the apartment, the sternness of his counteinanoi, which 
was pODulMwly formed to exiiress the fiercer passions, struck the unfortunitte 
Vanessa with such terror that she could scarce ask whether he would not sit 
down. He answered by Ringing a letter on the table, and, Instently leaving the 
house, mounted his horse, and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the 
packet, she only found her own letter to Htella. It was her death-warrant* Bhe 
sunk at once undir the disappointment of the delayed yet cherished hopes 
which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the unttstmined wrath m 
him for whose salm she had indulged them. How long slie survived this last 
Interview is unoertain* Imt the time does not seem to have exewoded a tm 
weeks.”— 

* Thackeray wrote to Haywarxl, who h«wl said something of this lecture 
wlum originally dellvewt, and liatl apimrontly misunderstood this passage, 
that th<» phmsc quoted seemed to him to be ♦* the most aflhctlng wonts t ever 
lieard, indicating the truest love, pa«don, and remorse* 
i* nq. 
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for having been there.* He shrank away from all affection sooner 
or later. Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and away from 
him He had not heart enough to see them die. He broke from 
his fastest friend, Sheridan ; he slunk away from his fondest admirer, 
Pope. His laugh jars on onc^s ear after seven score years. He 
was always alone — alone and gnashing in the darkness, except when 
Stella's sweet smile came and shone upon him. When that went, 
silence and utter night closed over him. An immense genius • an 
awful downfall and min. So great a man he seems to me, that 
thinking of him is like thinking of an empire falling We have 
other great names to mention— none I think, however, so great or 
so gloomy. 

* “ M Swift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant cn bonne compagnic. 
11 n'a pas, k la v<Snte, la galte du premier, mais il a toutc U finesse, la ratson, 
le choix, le bon gofit qui inanquent t\ notrc cure de Mcudon, Scs vers sent 
d’un gofit singtther, ct presque inimitable, la bonne plaisanterie est son partage 
en vers et en prose , mais pour le bien entendre il faut faire tin petit voyage 
dans son pays Voltaire . Lettns sur les Angiats. Lettrc XX. 
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comJtFVF Ajs-n addison 


A GREAT number of years ago, before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a ecrtain debating 
club, called the “ Union ” ; and 1 remember that there was 
a tradition amongst the undergraduates who frequented that re- 
nowned school of oratory, that the great leaders of the Opiwsition 
and ^vommont had their eyes ujion the University Debating 
Club, and that if a man distinguished himself there he ran some 
nhn.ni'a of being retumod to Parliament as a ^oat nobleman’s 
nominee. So Jones of John’s, or Thomson of Trinity, would rise 
in their might, and diaping themselves in tlieir gowns, rally round 
the monarchy, or hurl defiance at priests mid kings, with the 
imyosty of Pitt or the fire of Mirabeau, fancying all the while that 
the groat nobleman’s emissary was listening to the dolmta from the 
back lionches, where he was sitting with the feinily seat in his 
ixioket. Indeed, the legend said that one or two young Cambridge 
men, orators of the “ Union,” were actually caught up thence, and 
carried down to Ooniwall or Old Sturarn, and so into Parliament. 
And many a young fellow deserted Hie jogtrot University curriculum, 
to hang on in the dust behind the fervid wheels of the imrlianientaiy 
chariot. 

Whore, I have often wondered, were the sons of Peers and 
Members of Parliament iu Anne's and George’s time? Were they 
all in the army, or hunting in the country, or boxing the watch? 
How was it that the young gentlemen from the Univendty got such 
a prodigions number of places? A lad oomiKwed a neat copy of 
verses at Ohiistohureh or Trinity, in which the death of a groat 
personage was liemoanod, the French King assailed, the Dutch or 
Prince Bitgona compllmentcrl, or the rovorse ; and the jiarty In 
jwwer was presently to provide for the young poet ; and a com- 
miHsionorship, or a iKist in the Stamps, or the seeretaryship of an 
Btnliassy, or a (dorkship in the Treasury, oame into the bonl’s 
poBsession. A wonderful flmit-lieoring rod was that of Busby’s. 
What liavo mem of letters got in o«r thne? Think, not emly of 
Swift, a king fit to rule in any time or empire— -but Addison, 
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Steele, Pnor, Tickell, Congreve, John Gay, John Dennis, and 
many others, who got pnbhc employment, and pretty httlo pickings 
out of the public purse.* The wits of whose names we shall 
treat in this lecture and two following, all (save one) touched the 
Kingfs coin, and had, at some period of their lives, a happy quarter- 
day coming round for them. 

They all began at school or college in the regular way, pro- 
ducing panegyrics upon public characters, what were called odes 
upon public events, battles, sieges, Court marriages and deaths, 
in which the gods of Olympus and the tragui muse were fatigued 
with invocations, according to the fjishion of the time in Fiance 
and m England Aid us, Mars, Bacchus, AjkiIIo,” cried Addison, 
or Congreve, singing of William or Maxllxmmgh. ‘^Accourez, 
chastes nymphes du Pemiesse,” says Boilcau, celebrating the Grand 
Monarch. “Des sons quo ma lyre enfantc ees arbies sent rdjouis; 
marquez-en bien la (iadence , et vous, vents, faites sileneo < je, vais 
parlor do Louis I ” Schoolboys’ themes and foundation exercises are 
the only relics left now of this scholastic fashion. The Olympians 
are left quite undisturbed in their mountain. What man of note, 
what contributor to the poetry of a country news|)ai)er, would now 
tiiink of wriring a oongmtulatoty ode mi the Mrth of the heir to 
a dukedom, or the marriage of a nobleman $ In the past century 
the young gentlemen of the Unirersities all exercised themselves 
at these queer compositions , and some got fame, and some gaindl 

* The following is a cmsp^ctus of them 

Addison.— Commissioner of Appeals; Under-Secretary of State; Seoetary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Keeper of the In 

Ireland ; lord of Trade ; and one of the PrindiJiU Hccretaries 
of State, successively. 

Steele.— Commissioner of the Stamp Office ; Surveyor of the Royal Htablei 
at Hampton Court; and Governor of the Royal Company of 
Comedians ; (Commissioner of *♦ Forfeited F^tatisa in Bmthad*** 
FEIOK*— Secretary to the Embassy at the Hague; (totleman of the 

ohamtier to King William ; Seoretary to tint Embassy In Fmnoe ; 
Under**Secretary of State , Ambassador to France. 

Tickell.— Under-Secretary of State; Secretary to the l^rds Justices of 
Ireland. 

C^ONOEttVE.— Commissioner for licensing Hadcney*Coa<^«s 5 Commissioner 

Wine Lioences ; place in the Pipe Office ; post in the Cuitoin 
House; Secretary of lamalosu 

Gav.— S eeretary to the Earl of Clanmdon (when Ambassador to HanovserV 
Jom Dennis.— A place k the Custom House. 

En Angleterre . . * les lettres sons plus en honneur qu*lot''«*VoLTAa«B s 
sur Anghis* Lcttre XX* 
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patrons and plfUics for life, and many more took nothing by these 
efforts of what they wei^c plcfised to call their muses. 

William Oongrcvo^s* Piiidanc Odes are still to be found in 
Johnson’s Poets,” that now unfrequented poets’-corner, in whi(jh 
so many forgotten bigwigs have a niche , but though he was also 
voted to be one of the greatest tragic poets of any day, it was 
Congreve’s wit and humour which first recommended him to courtly 
fortune. And it is recorded that his first play, the “ Old Baciholor,” 
brought om author to the notice of that great patron of English 
muses, Charles Montague, Lord Halifax --who, lining desirous to 
place so eminent a wit m a state of ease and tranquillity, instantly 
mode him one of the Oomnussioners for licensing hackney-coaches, 
bestowed on him soon after a place in the Piiio Office, and likewise 
a post in the Custom House of the value of £600. t 

A commissionership of hackney-coaches - a post in the Custom 
House — a place m the Hpe Of^co, and all for wnting a coinofly ! 
Doesn’t it sound like a fable, that place in the Pipe Office It 
“ Ah, rheureux temps que celui de ces fables ! ” Men of letters 
there still be : but I doubt whether any Pipe Offices are left. The 
public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current for a while with the public, and, 
being known everywhere abroad, at length take their in 
society ; so even the most secludcKl and refined liwlios here prtutont 
will have heard the plinmo from their sons or brothers at school, 
and will permit me to call William Congreve, Biwjuirc, the most 
ominont literary ** swell” of his age. In my wpy of ‘‘Johnson’s 

* fie was the son of Colonel WiUlam Congrw, and grandson of Klchard 
Congreve» K.wiuire» of Congrwe and htrvtton Ui Htafford»hirtt--A very andent 
family. 

t qiie Oid was pr<Kluced January r<S93. Congreve was made 

Commlsdoner of Uacktuty-CoaclMMi m 1695. 

t /y/f/, in law, ii» a roU In the Bxcheriuer, called also the/mf 

nil 

Offia is an oflice in whidi a person catted the Clirk iif th* JHpt 
makes out leases of Crmvn lands, by warrant firom the I^d Treasurer, or 
Commissioners of the IVemiury, or Clmnoellor of the Exdmtiuer* 

**aerfe of the Pipe makes up all accounts of sheriffs, Ao.”— E rrs: 
Cyckptrdn Art 

think*? so catted, because the papers were kept In 

a large f>ip0 or cask. 

“*'rhcsw be at hist brought into that office of her Majesty's Kattslioriuer, 
which we, by a metaphor, ?U) call tlie pipe . . • lieeause the whole reedpt is 
finally conveyed into It by nimm of divers small pipa or quilla' t 

mofitea/MkrniUmP 

fWe otv indebted to HlchariBon's Piefkmtry fir this fragment ui cmdlUom 
But a modern man of letters otm know Utik on these polnts*<-«by experknosbj 
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Lives Congreve’s mg is the taHest, and put on with the jauntiest 
air of all the laurelled worthies. “I am the great Mr, Congreve,” 
he seems to say, looking out from his voluminous curls. Peoplo 
called him the great Mr. Congreve * From the beginning of his 
career until the end everybody admired him Having got his 
education in Ireland, at the same school and college with Swift, 
he came to live m the Middle Temple, London, whore he luckily 
bestowed no attention to the law; but splendidly frequented the 
coffee-houses and theatres, and appeared in the side-box, the tavern* 
the Piazza, and the Mall, bnlliant, beautiful, and victonous from 
the first. Everybody acknowledged the young chieftain. The 
great Mr. Drydonf declared that he was e<|ual to Shakspcare, 
and ^bequeathed to him his own undisputed poetical crown, and 
writes of him , Mr. Congreve has done mo tlic favour to review 
the ‘ iEneis ’ and compare my version with the original I shall 

* ** It has been observed that no change of Ministers aftected him m the 
least ; nor was he ever removed from any post that was given to him, except 
to a better. His place In the Custom House, and hw oUice of Secretary in 
Jamaica, are said to have brought him m upwards of twelve hundred a year/*--* 
Art. Coi»OltBVR. 

t Dryden addressed his twelfth epistle” to ** My d#»ar frn^d, Mr* 
Congreve,” on his comedy called the Dm0U Dmiit, In which he says:— 

** Great Jonson did Viy strength of judgment please , 

Yet, doubling Fletcher's force, he wonts his ease* 

In Offering talents iKith adorned thdr age ; 

One for the study, t'other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One match’d in judgment, both o'ermatched in wit, 

In him all beauties of this agt« we see,” &6. d:c, 

ITse I>0u5U JOeai$r, however, wsis not so palpable a hit m the /hrMm 
but, at first, met with opposition. The critics having fallen foul of it, otir 
** Swell ” applied the soourge to that presumptuous txxly, in the **Kpif*tle 
Dototory ” to the '* Right Honourable Charles Montague,” 

** I was consdoos,” sold he, ” where a true crltlo might have put me upon 
my dt^enoe* I was prepared for the attack « * * but X have not heard anything 
Said suftldent to provolke an answer/’ 

He goes on— 

”But there Is one thing at which I m mom conoemed than all the lihm 
(dddsms that ore made upon me; and that is, some of the ladies ore offended* 
I am heartily eorry for It ; for X declare, I would rather disoblige all the mitUm 
in the world than one of the ihir sea. They are ooneerned that I have repre- 
sented some women vinous and alfocted. How can 1 help Itf It H the busi'* 
ness of a comlo poet to paint the vioss and ft^Uies of human kind# * . * I should 
be very 0»d of on opportunity to make my oomplimentt to thcNie Mke who 
ere ofMed. But ttiey can no more nepe^ it in a oomody, than H Hckki 
^ a $t4fpn>n mtm ta U kiting Mr IfMJ* 
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nerer be asbamed to own that this excellent young man has showed 
mo many faults which I have endeavoured to correct ” 

The ** excellent young man ” was but three or four and twenty 
when the great Bryden thus spoke of him . the greatest literary 
chief itt England, the veteran field-marshal of letters, himself the 
marked man of all Europe, and the centre of a school of wits who 
daily gathered round his chair and tobacco-pipe at WilFs. Pope 
dedicated his ** Iliad ” to him ; * Swift, Addison, Steele, all acknow- 
ledge Oongreve^s rank, and lavish compliments upon him Voltaire 
went to wait upon him as on one of the Kepresentatives of Litera- 
ture; and the man who scarce praises any other living person — 
who flung abuse at Pope, and Swift, and Steele, and Addison— the 
Grub Street Timon, old John Dennis,! was hat in hand to Mr. 
Congreve ; and said that when he retired from the stage, Comedy 
went with him. 

Nor was he less victorious elsewhere. He was admired in the 
drawing-rooms as well as the coffee-houses; as much beloved in 
the side-box as on the stage. He loved, and conquereil, and jilted 
the beautiful Bracegirdle,! the heroine of all his plays, the favourite 
of all the town of her day ; and the Duchess of Marlborough, Marl- 
borough’s daughter, had such an admiration of him, that when he 
died she had an ivoiy figure made to imitate h!m,§ and a laxgo wax 
doll with gouty feet to be dressed just m the great Congreve’s gouty 

* instead of endeavouring to raise a vain monument to rnysdf^ let me 
leave l)ehind me a memorial of my friendship with one of the most valuable 
men as well a^ finest writers of my age and country— one who has tried, and 
knows by his own experience, how ha^ an undertaking it is to do justice to 
Homer— and one who, 1 am sure, seriously rejoices with me at the period of 
my labours* To him, therefore, having brought this long work to a conclusion, 
I desire to dedicate it, and to have the honour and satisfhetion of placing 
together in this manner the names of Mr, Congreve and of— A 
Pffstscr^i to TmmUHm rftJm Thud Httmert Mai^ S15, *700. 

t ** Whan asked why he listened to the praises of l^nis» he said he had 
mudi rather be flattered than abused Swift had a partieul^ friendship for 
our author, and generously took him under bis protection in bis high au^od- 
tative manner."— Thos. Daviess DramttiU Muallankh 

t " Congreve was very intimate for years with Mrs. Ikaoeglrdk, and lived 
in the same street, his house very near hers, until his aetiimlnianoe with the 
young Duchess of Marlbmxmgh. He then quitted that house* The Duchess 
showed me a diamond necklace (which I*ady Di used afterwards to wear) that 
cost seven thousand pounds, and was purchased with the money Congyeve left 
her. How much better would it liave been to have given It to poor Mrs* 
Bracegirdle."— Dr* Yovm, Sj^ds Anudhiu, 

g ** A glaits WBS put In the hand of the statue, which was supposed to liow 
to her Grace and to nod in approlattion of what she ^ka to ih*’-^Tlxos» 
Davxks ; DrtXrimik 
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feet were dressed in his great lifetime. He saved some money by 
his Pipe office, and his Custom House office, and his Hackney-Coach 
office, and nobly left it, not to Bracegirdle,* who wanted it, but to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, who didn’t t 

How can I introduce to you that merry and shameless Comic 
Muse who won him such a reputation ^ Nell Qwynn’s servant 
fought the other footman for having called his mistress a bad name ; 
and in like manner, and with pretty little epithets, Jeremy Collier 
attacked that godless reckless Jezebel, the English comedy of his 
time, and called her what Nell Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants 
called Nell Gwyim’s man’s mistress. The servants of the theatre, 
Dryden, Congreve, J and others, defended themselves with the same 
success, and for the same cause which set Nell’s lac<iuey fighting. 
She was a disreputable, daring, laughing, ptunti^d Fxen<*h baggage, 
that Comic Muse. She came over from tlie Continent with Charles 
(who chose many more of his female friends theie) at the lic8tf»ni- 
tion — a wild dishevelled Laia, with eyes bright with wit and wmo — 
a saucy Court-favourite that sat at the King’s knees, and laughed 
in his fkce, and when she showed her b(>Id choeks at her cdiariot- 
window, had some of the noblest and most famous ijoople of the 
land bowing round her wheel. She was kind an<l popular eiuiugh, 
that daring Comedy, that audacious imv Nell : she was gay and 

♦ The $um Congreve left Mrs Bracegirdle was jfeoo» as is said in the 
DramaHc MhuUames of Tom Davies ; where are sotnc \mtimlm alxHtt this 
charming actress and beautiful woman. 

She had a lively aspect/’ says Tom» on the aueliorlty of C^iblier, ami 
'*suoh a glow of health and cheerfulness in her countenance, as inspirtKl 
everybody with desire.” ** Scarce an audience saw her that were not half of 
them her lovers.” 

Congreve and Rowe courted her in the pmom of their lovers. 
Tamerlane, Rowe courted her Selima, In the person of AxoUa « . . , Congnwe 
insinuated his addresses in his Valentine to Iter Angelica, in Im&far lumt* in 
his Osmyn to her Almena, in the Mmming Bridis^ and, lastly, in his Miraliei 
to her MiUamant, in the Wixy cf But W&M» Miratiel, the fmo gtmtUmian 
of the play, is, I believe, not very distant hrom the real character of Congreve^”— 
Dmumtk MUcBUtni$$^ vol iU. X784. 

She retired from the stage when Mn. Oldfield began to In* the 
favourite. She died in X748, & the eighty>dfth year of hn* age, 

f Johnson calls his legacy the ** accumulation of attentive parsimony, 
he oontbues, though to her (the Du<^icss) superSuom aiul useless, mii^t have 
given great aialstanoe to the ancient family from which he descended^ at that 
time, by the Imiamdence of his r^atlon, reduct^d to difficulties and distiaia”««* 
IMu /W/r* 

1 replied to CoUler, In the pampldit called AimnimmU Cidtk^i 
Btxlm md Jfmpmfiftti Citafknsi Buh, A specimen or two are sutdoined 

**Tb» gr^er part of these which he has pi^uced m only 
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generous, kind, fiaiik, as such people can afford to be, and the 
men who lived with her and laughed with her, took her pay and 
drank her wine, turned out when the Puutans hooted her, to fight 
and defend her. But the jade was indefensible, and it is pretty 
certain her servants knew it 

Thoie IS life and death going on m everything truth and lies 
always at battle Pleasure is always warring against self-rcstiamt. 
Doubt is always crying Psha* and sneciing A man lu life, a 
humourist, iu wnting about life, sways ovei to one pimcnple or the 
other, and laughs with the leveience for right and the love of truth 
in liis heart, or laughs at these from the other Hide. Didn^t I tell 
you that dancing was a serious business to Harlequin? I have 
read two or three of Oougreve^s plays over bofoio Hixmkmg of him ; 
and my feelings were rather like those, which I dare stiy most of us 
hero have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house ami the relics of 
an orgy ; a dried wine-jar or two, a charred suppor-tfible, the breast 
of a danoing-fprl pressed against the ashes, the laughing skull of a 
jester : a porfocit stillness round about, as the cicerone twangs his 
moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the min. The Congreve 
Muse is <lea(i, and her song choked in Time’s ashes. We gaso at 
the skelot^in, and wonder at tlie life winch once revelled in its mad 
veins. We take the skull up, and muse over the frolic and daring, 
the wit, scorn, passion, hope, desire, with which tliat empty Ik>w1 
once fermented. We think of the glances that allured, the team 
tliat molted, of the bnght eyes that shone in those vacant mnikats ; 
and of lips whispering love, and cheoka dimpling with smiles, that 
once covered yon ghastly yellow fVamework. They used to call 
those teeth pearls once. See, there’s the cup she dmuk from, tlm 
gold-chain she wore on her mmk, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her looking-glass, and the liarp she used to dance to* Instead 
of a feast wo find a gravestone, and in place of a mistress, a few bones 1 

demonstration* of his own impurity . they only savour of his utteroiios, and 
were sweet enough till tainted tty his Ureath. 

*' Where the «3qpmsrion is unblamenble In Its own pure and genuine rignificti- 
tbn» he enter* Into it, himself, like the evil spirit ; he pemmm die inuoctnu 
phnwo, and makes it bellow f<«rth his own blasphemies. 

** If I do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is tiecausc 1 am 
not very wdl versed tn bis nomenclatur«». , * . I will only call him Mr. CulUet, 
and that I will call him as ofien as X think he shall deserve it 

'fhe corruption of a rotten divine is the generation ol a sour critic.” 

Cbngrevtt,” says Doctor Johnson, **a very young man, eJatod with success, 
and impatient of ctmsure, assumed an air of confidence and secunty, , . . 'Hic 
dispute was protracted through tm years; but at last comedy grt*w more 
mo<lcst, and Collier liwid to see tlm reward of his labours in the reformation of 
the theatie.”— 
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Eeadmg in these plays now, is like shutting your ears and look- 
ing at people dancing. What does it mean? the measures, the 
grimaces, the bowing, shuffling, and retreating, the cavalier s&ul 
advancing upon those ladies — those ladies and men twirling roimd 
at the end in a mad galop, after which everybody bows and the 
quaint nto is celebrated Without the music we can^t understand 
that comic dance of the hist century —its stiange gravity and gaiety, 
its decorum or its indecorum. It lias a jaigou of its own quite 
unlike hfe , a sort of moral of its own <iuite unlike life too. I’m 
afraid it’s a Heathen mystery, symbolising a Tagaii doctrine ; pro- 
testing — as the Pompeians very likely were, asstmiblcd at their 
theatre and laughing at their games; as Ballust and his fnends, 
and their mistresses protested, crowned with flowers, with cups in 
their hands — against the new, hard, ascetKJ, pleasure hating doctrine 
whose gaunt chsciples, lately passed over from the Asian shores of 
the Mediterranean, were for breaking the fair images of Venus and 
flinging the altars of Bacchus down. 

I fancy poor Congreve’s theatre is a temi>le of Pagan delights, 
and mysteries not permitted except among heathens. I fear the 
theatre camos down that ancient tradition and worship, m mmm 
have carried their secret signs and rites flrom tempte to temple. 
When the libertine hero carries ofl the beauty in the play, and the 
dotard is laughed to scorn for having the young wife ; in the balliul, 
when the poet bids his mistress to gather roses while she may, and 
warns her that old Time is still a-flying i in the liallet, when honest 
Oorydon courts Phillis under the treillage of the iiastelioard cottage, 
and leers at her over the head of grandpapa in ted stockings, who 
is opportunely asleep ; and when seduced by the invitations of tlio 
rosy youth she comes forward to the footlights, and they jiertbrm on 
each other’s tiptoes that^^ca which you all know, and whicdi is only 
interrupted by old grandpapa awaking ftom his dose at the isisie- 
lioard chalet (whither he returns to take another nap in c^oso tlio 
young people get an encore) : when Harlequin, splendid in youth, 
stren^h, and agility, arrayed in gold and a thousand coloum, springs 
over the heads of countless iiedls, leaps down the throat of bewildemt 
giants, and, dauntless and, splendid, dances danger down : when Mr* 
launch, that godless old rehd, breaks every law and laughs at it with 
odious triumph, outwits his lawyer, bullies the beadle, knodte his 
wlb about the head, and hangs the hangman, ~dt>n’t you see In the 
comedy, in the sonig^ in the danca in the ragged little IPunch’s 
puppeUhw— -the Pagan protest! Doesn’t it seem as if tM pts 
in its plea and sings its commit Look how the lovers walk and 
hold each olher^s hands and whisper I £Sngs the chorus Therr^ is 
nothing like love, there is nothl^ like youtli, ihere is nothing like 
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beauty of your springtime. Look ^ how old age tries to meddle 
with merry sport ! Beat him with his own crutch, the wnnkled 
old dotard! There is nothing like youth, there is nothing like 
beauty, there is nothing like strength. Strength and valour win 
beauty and youth. Be biave and conciuer. Bo young and happy. 
Enjoy, enjoy, oiyoy^ Would you know the Segreto pei esser 
/dice ? Here it is, in a smiling mistress and a cup of Falerman ” 
As the boy tosses the cup and sings his song — hark 1 what is that 
chaunt coming nearer and nearer] What is tliat dirge whuih mil 
disturb us^ The lights of the festival bum dim — the cheeks turn 
pale-— the voice quavers — and the cup drops on the door, Who^s 
there ? Death and Fate are at the gate, and they will come m, 
Congreve’s comw} feast flares with lights, and round the table, 
emptying their flaming bowls of dnnk, and exchanging the wildest 
jests and nbaldry, sit men and women, waited on by rascally valets 
and attendants as dissolute as their mistresses — perliaps the very 
worst company in the world. There doesn’t seem to be a preteiuie 
of morals. At the head of the table sits Mirabel or Belmour 
(ilrmed in the French fashion and waited on by English imitators 
of Scapiu mid Prontln). Their calling is to bo irresistible, and to 
coiMiucr everywhere. Like the heroes of the chivalry story, whose 
loug'-winded loves and combats they were sending out of fashion, 
tlioy are always splendid and triumphant — overcome tdl dangers, 
vanciuish all enemies, and win the Ixjauty at the end. Fatluuu, 
httslmds, usurers, are the foes these cliampious contend witli, 
Tliey are merciless in old age, Invariably, and an old man plays the 
part in the dramas which the wicked enchanter or tlie great blunder- 
ing giant {lerfonns in the chivalry tales, who thxmteim and gnimbles 
ml res!lstii*--a huge stupid olwtaelo always overcome by the knight, 
li km old man with a money-box : Sir Belmour his son or iptephew 
spends his money and laughs at him. It Is an old man with a 
young wife whom he locks up : Sir Mirabel rol>s him of his wife, 
trips up hi# gouty old heels and leaves) the old hunks. The oht 
fool, what kurfnesa has he to hoard his money, or to look up blush- 
ing rfghteenl Money is for youth, love is for youth, away with 
the old |)60ple. When Millimumt is sixty, having of course divorced 
the first lidy Mfiliunant, and married his friend DoricourFs grand- 
(hmghter out of the nursery —it will 1)6 his turn ; and young Belmour 
will make a fool of him. All tliis prtjtty morality you liave in the 
comedies of William Gongreve, Esquire. They are M of wtt 
Such manners as he observes, ho observes with great humour ; but 
ah t it’s a weary feast, tibat banquet of wit where no love Is. It 
palls very soon j sad Indigosttons follow it and lonely Wank head- 
aches in the ijoyondng^ 
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1 can^t pretend to quote scenes fiom the splendid Congreye’s 
plays * — which are undeniably bnght, witty, and danng— any more 
than I could ask you to hear the dialogue of a witty bargeman and 
a bnlliant fishwoman exchanging compliments at Billingsgate ; but 
some of his verses — they wore amongst the most famous lyrics of 

* The scene of Valentine's pretended madness m for Ijrue is a 
splendid specimen of Congreve’s daring manner •— 

ScandaL And have you given your master a hint of their plot upon 

him? 

Jeremy, Yes, sir , he says he'll favour it, and mistake her for Angelica 

“ Scandal It may make us sport. 

*♦ Forenght, Mercy on us ’ 

“ Valentine Husht— interrupt me not— I'll whisper predictions to thee, 
and thou shalt prophesie I am truth, and can teach thy tongue a new trick, 
—I have told thee what's passed— now I'll tell what's to come*— Dost thou 
know what will happen to-moirow? Answer me not-^for I will tell thee. 
To-morrow knaves will thrive thro' craft, and fools thro' fortune and honesty 
will go as it did, frost-nipt in a summer suit Ask me questions concerning 
to-morrow 

Scandal, Ask him» Mr, Foresight, 

Foresight, Pray what will be done at Court ? 

** Valentine, Scandal will tell you I am truth, I never come thorcL 

“ Foresight, In the city? 

Valentine, Oh, prayers will be said In empty churches at the usual hoims. 
Yet yon will see such zealous faces behind counters as if religion were to l>e 
sold in every shop. Oh, things wiU go mithodically in the city, the clocks 
wttl strike twelve at noon, and the hom’d herd bum in the Exchange at 
two. Husbands and wives will drive distinct trades, and care and pleasure 
separately occupy the family. Cofifee-houswi will be full of smoke and 
stratagem. And the cropt 'prentice that sweeps his master's shop m the 
morning, may, ten to one, dirty his sheets liefore night. But there ore two 
things, that you will see very strange; which are, wanton wlvt*s with their 
at liberty, and tame cuboids with dinins about their necks. But hold, 

I must examine you before I go furdaer; you look suspidously. Am you a 
husband? 

Foresight, I am married. 

** Valentine Poor creature t Is your wiffe of Covent-garden Parish f 

*^Fmsighi, No; St Martln's-In-the^Fields. 

Valentine, Alas, poor man i his eyes ate sunk, and his hands shrivelled ; 
bis legs dwindled, and his back bow'd. Pray, pmy for a metamorphosis^ 
change thy shape, and shake off age; get thee Medians kettle and lie bohed 
anew; come forth with Wring callous hands, and chine of steel, nnd Atk$* 
shoulders, TsOiscodus trim die calves of twenty chairmen, and make 
thee pedestals to stand erect upon^ and look matrimony In the face, Ifs^ ha, 
ha I That a man should have a stmnach to a wedding suppcTi when the 
pidgeons ought rather to be laid to his Ibet 1 Ha, ha, ha t 
Poresighi, His hensy is veiy high now, Mn Scandal, 

^^Seamdak I bdUevelt Isaspriag-tlda. 

^*PomHghi, Veiy likely— truly; you understand these mattera Mr, 

^ 
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the time, and pronounced equal to Horace by Ins contemporanes — 
may give an idea of his power, of his gracie, of his daring maiii]^, 
his magnificence in compliinent, and his polished Barijasiii. Ho 

Scandal, I shall be very glad to confer with you al)out these things he has 
uttered Uis saymgs arc very mysterious and hieroglyphictil 

Vaknitm Oh ! why would Angelica be absent from my eyes so long? 
^'Jeremy* She's here* sir. 

Mrs Foresight Now, sister 1 
** Mrs* Fratl O Lord ! what must I say? 

**Siandai Humour him, madam, by all means. ,, n u 

"VaknUne. Where is she? Oh! I sec her she ^mes, like Richw. 
Health, and Liberty at once, to a despairing, starving, and abandoned wretch 
Oh — ^welcome, welcome ! 

How d’ye, sir? Can I serve you? 

yalmhnt. Hark'ee— I have a secret to tell you. Pndymton and tlie 
moon Shan meet us on Mount Utmot, and we'll be ^led m the dead of 
Xt say not a word, ffymen shall put his torch into a dark lanthorn, 
tilt It iMy iJ secret; and Juno shall give hw peacock poppy-watw. that he 
wy fold Ms ogling tail; and Argus’s hundred eyes be shut-hnl Nobody 

/."^NoT no , we’ll keep it secret ; it shall be done presently. 
VaUntine. The sooner the better. Jermy, come hither— closer~thnt 
none may overhear us. Jeremy, 1 can tell you news Angolua is tur*i^ «»«. 
and I al turning friar, and yet we’ll mai^ one ^If 

Get me a cowl and lieatls, that I may play my [lart . for sliell meet me two 

hours hence in black and white, and a long vail to cover the jaoject, and we wm t 

see one another’s faces 'till we have done something to be nshamed ol, and then 
we’ll bU«h once for all .. . 

** Tattle- 1)0 you know me, Valmtinef 
** VaUnHne, You I— who arc you? No, I hope not 
lattUo I am Jmh Tattk, your frkmeU 

Valmttni, My friend I What to do? I am no married man, thoi* 
««.t not lye with my wife; I am very poor, and th^ ^ not borrow 
money of n^ ’Hien, what employment have I for a friend? 

" Tattb, Hah 1 A good oiksi speaker, ami not to lie tiiisted wltli a *screb 
** Angelica, X)o you know me, Valentine f 
** ValmUm* Oh, very well. 

YouVo a woman, one to whom Hmwn gnvo beauty whwi It 
grafted ro««i oa a liier. You wo the roflfotlou of Ilonvim In a pond •, and he 
that kata at you 1$ «mk. You am all whito-a she^ of Ijaper—wlton 

K W but you are to be tcmmM 
fiuiU 1 know you; fcr t lovotl a woman, and loved her ao long that I Rmnd 

outaatrange thing i Hound out what a woman waa good for. 

Tattk, Ay I pr'ythee, what** that? 

Vakntim, Why, to keap a iiooret. 

TaitU, O I>ordl ^ 

Valmtlne, Oh, acceedmg good to keep a leerrt { <br, thoun^t •!»# Iwowa 

tdl, yet ihe ii not to be believed. 
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writes as if he was so accustomed to conquer, that he has a poor 
opinion of his victims Nothing’s new except their faces, says he • 
every woman is the same ” He says this in his first comedy, 

Tattle Hah ! Good again, faith. 

“ Valentine 1 would have mu!»ick Smg me the song that I like.’"— 
CoNGRj&VE Love for Love. 

There is a Mrs. Nichkhy, of the yem 1700, in Congreve’s comedy of The 
Double Dealer^ m whose character the author introduces some wonderful 
traits of roguish satire She is practised on by the gallants of the play, and 
no more knows how to resist them than any of the ladies alcove quoted could 
resist Congreve. 

^^Lady Ply ant Oh! reflect upon the horror of your conduct’ Offering 
to pervert me " [the joke is that the gentleman is pressing the lady for her 
daughter’s hand, not for her own] — perverting me from the road of virtue, 
in which I have trod thus long, and never made one trip — not 01x0 faux pat. 
Oh, consider it what would you have to answer for, if you should provoke 
me to frailty 1 Alas » humanity is feeble, Heaven knows I Very feeble, and 
unable to support itself. 

**Mellefont. Where am I ? Is it day? and am I awake? Madam 

**Lady Ply ant, O Lord, ask me the question! I swear HI deny it— 
therefore don’t ask me, nay, you shan’t ask mo, I swear 1*11 deny it. O 
Gemini, you have brought all the blood into my fitoe; I warrant I am as red 
as a turkey-cock. O fle, cotxsin Mellefont I 

^*Mellefont. Nay, madam, hear me; 1 mean 

**Lady Plyani. Hear you? No, no; m deny you first, and hear you 
afterwards. For one does not know Imw oius*s mind may change upon liearing 
— hcanng is one of the senses and all the senses are fallible. I won’t trust 
my honour, I assure you ; my honour is inftilliblc and uncomatable, 

** Mellefont For Heaven's i»ake, madam-™ 

Plyani. Oh, name it no more. Bless me* how can you talk of 
Heaven, and have so much wlckerlness In your heart? May lie, ymi don't 
think it a sin. 'They say some of you gentlemen don't think It a sin ; but still* 
my honour, if it were no sin— But, then, to marry my daughter for the 
convenience of frequent opportunltiee— III never consent to that . as sure as 
can lie, FU break the match. 

*^Mellrfmt. Death and amasmnent I Madam, upon my knees 

** Lady Plyant. Nay, nay, rise upt come, you shall see my good-nature, 
I know love is powerful, and nobody can help his passion. *Tis not your ftiuU ; 
nor I swear, it is not mine. How can I help it. If I have charms ? And how 
can you help it, if you are made a captive? I swear it is pity it should be 
a fault ; but, my honour. Well, but your honour, too— bat the sin ! Well, but 
the neoesslty. O Lord, here’s somebody oomlng. I dare not stay. Well, you 
must consider of your erlme ’ and strive as mudx as can be against it-striw, be 
sure; but don’t lie molaadiollck— don’t despair; but neviT think that ni gmnt 
you anything. 0 I^rd, no ; \nt be sure you lay aside all thoujsdits of the 
marriage, for thougli I know you don’t love Cynthia, only as a Uimt to your 
^ me-yet it wiU make m Jealous. 0 tord, what did X say ? Jealous ! 
No, no, X can’t be Jealous ; for 1 mttst not love you. llierefom liotm ; but 
don't despair neither. Oh, they’re coming; I mteti XMbkDmUr, 

act il sc. V. page X 5 A 
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which he wrote languidly* in illness, when he was an excellent 
young man." Richelieu at eighty could have hardly said a more 
excellent thing. 

When he advances to make one of his conquests, it is with a 
splendid gallantry, in full uniform and with the fiddles playing, like 
Grainmoiit^s Fren(*h dandies attacking the breach of Lorida. 

‘‘Cease, cease to ask her name," he writes of a young hidy 
at the Wells of Tunbridge, whom he salutes with a magniflceut 
compliment— 

Cease, cease to ask her name, 

The crowned Muse's noblest theme, 

WhoHo glory by immortal fame 
Bball only sounded l)e. 

But if you long to know, 

Then look round yonder dasssUng row ; 

Who most does like an angel show, 

You may be sure 'tis she.” 

Here are lines about another beauty, who perhaps was not so well 
pleased at the jmet's manner of celebrating her— 

“ When liftsbia first I saw, so heavenly fair, 

With eyes so bright and with that awful air, 

I thought my heart which durst so high aspire 
As bold os his who snatohed celestial fire. 

But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot spoke, 

Forth from her oorol Ups such folly broke t 
Uko balm the triokUng nousense heafd my wound, 

And what her oyos engrailed, her tongue unbound.” 

Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely Lesbia, but the poet 
does not seem to respect one mmdi more tlwui the other; and 
di^Hcrlbes lioth with exquisite satirical humour — 

Fair Amoret is gone astray * 

Pursue and seek her, every lover. 

Ill tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering liiepherdess discover. 

Cloquet and ooy at once her air, 
l^h stud!e<l, though both seem neglected ; 

OMtefWi she is with artful care, 

Affeeilng to seem unafifocted* 


* ** 'Hiere seems to lie a strange affectation in autlasrs of npp^ring to kmt 
done everything by ohanoe. 'rhe 0M was writtim for amusement In the 

languor of amvalmmce. Vet it Is apparently composed with gosit eltilKir»to« 
nees of dialogue and incessant ambition of wit”«^J[oitKaog i Umt vfm NiK 
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With skill her eyes dart every glance, 

Yet change so soon you'd ne’er suspect them , 

For she’d persuade they wound by chance. 

Though certain aim and art direct them. 

She Hkes herself, yet others hates, 

For that which in herself she prizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises ” 

What could Amoret have done to bring down such shafts of ndiciile 
upon herl Could she have resisted the irresistible Mr Congreve? 
Could anybody? Could Sabina, when she woke and heard such a 
bard singing under her window ? “ See,” he writes — 

** See f see, she wakes — Sabina wakes * 

And now the sun begins to rise. 

Less glorious is the mom, that broake 
From his bright beams, than her fair eyes. 

With light united, day they give ; 

But different fates ere night fulfil : 

How many by his warmth will live I 
How many will her coldness kill 1 ** 

Are you melted? Don’t you think him a divine man ? If not 
touched by the biilliant Sabina, hoax the devout Selinda : — 

“ Piotti Selinda goei to prajren, 

I{ I bat oik tbe tevour ; 

And yet the tender fool'e in tears, 

When she believes 1*11 leave her ; 

Would I wore free from this restraint, 

Or else bad hopes to win hen 
Wonld the oonld make of me a sainty 
Or I of her a sinner I” 

What a conquering air there fa about these t What an irre- 
slstihle Mr. Oongrere it is I Sinner 1 of counie he «iU lie a sinner, 
the detis^tflil rascal I Win her 1 of cenme he Vill win hear, tihe 
yietorioos rogue 1 He knotra he vHU : he aumt—'with such a grace, 
with sueh a ftshion, with such a splendid emhroiderod stdi Vmi 
see him with red-heked shoes ddidonsly tumod out, passing a fidr 
jewelled band through his dlshevdled periwig, and doliv^ng a 
killing ogle along with Ms scented hilleti. And SaMnal What a 
comparison that is between tite nymph and the sun! fho sun 
gives Sabina the pa», and does not Tenture to rise hefiwe htr lady- 
ship ; the mom's Mg^Ai hmm are less jdurious ibaa her.i^ ^ ; 
but betace night everybo# will be fSKoon by her glaaoee : eVarybody 
but one Meky rogue who shall be nantdess. ijuatorae in all 
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Ilk glory IS hardly more splendid than our Phoebus Apollo of the 
Mall and Sfiring Gardens.* 

When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, the latter 
rather affected to despise his literary reputation, and in ihiK peihaps 
the great Congreve was not far wrong, t A touch of Steelok Unuler- 
nc'ss is worth all his finery , a flash of Swift’s lightning, a beam of 
Addison’s pure sunshine, and his tawdry playhouse hiper is invisilde. 
But the ladies loved him, and he was undoubtedly a pretty fellow.l 
We have soon in Swift a humourous philosopher, whose truth 
fiightons one, and whose laughter makes one melancholy. We have 
luiii in Congreve a humourous olisorver of another scihool, to whom 

* ** Among those by whom it (* Will’s') was frequented, Southerne and 
Congreve were principally disimguahetl by Dryden’s friendship. . . . But 
CJongrevc seems to have gamed yet farther than Southerne upon Diyden’s 
friendship He was introduced to him by his first play, the celebrated Old 
Bachelor ^ lieing put into the poet’s hands to be revised. Drydcn, aftei making 
a few altfiations to fit it for the stage, returned it to the author with the high 
and just commendation, that it was the l>est first play he had ever seen,*’—* 
Scott’s Drydeut vol. i, p 370. 

f It was in hurrey Strri't, Strand (where he afteiwaids die<l), that VolUirc 
visited him, in the decline of his life 

'rhe imecd<ite rcUtmg to Ins saying that he* wished to lx* visited on no 
otlnT footing tlian as a gentleniitn who led a life of plainness and MmpUcIty,'* 
is common to nil writers on the suhj(5Ct of Congreve, and «p|x**irs In the 
ICnglwh v(*r!>ion of Voltaire's letters ioncarning the BnglUh Nation^ publtehed 
m i/mdon, 1733, ^ Cioklsmith’s Memoir of Voltaire* But it is worthy 

of remark, that it does not appear in the tt^xt of the some Unters in the edition 
of VoItalrc’*s Cf^uxfns Complbie^ intlus ’’Pantlidon I^tt^hralrrs’* Vol. v, of his 
works. (Parih, 1837.) 

**C«lui de tous les Anglais qul a port<^ leplws loin la gloire du thtiiltre 
comique est feu M. Congrtwe. 11 n'a fait que pen di* pi6cefc» mai« toutes sont 
excellenti’s dans leur genre, . . . Vous y voyes part<«it Ic langagi?! dm honnMes 
gens avec des actions dc frqion ; ce (|id proitvc qu’il conmilssait bkjn son mondr, 
ct qu'il vivait dans ce qu'on appclle la lionne compogntc/'— Vf«.TAt»« ; lettm 
$ur les dnglaU* laittre XIX, 

$ On the death of gwxm Mary he published a Pastoml^TAt Mourning 
Mme of AUuU* Aloxis and Menalcos sing altomatoly in the orthodox way* 
The Queen Is odled Pahtora. 

♦* I mourn Pastora dmtd, let Albion monm, 

And sable clourls her chalky eliffs adorn,*’ 

says Alexis. Among other phenomena* we learn that— * 

** With thetr sharp nails themwdvcs tti« Satyrs wound, 

And tug thde Shaggy Ixwds, and bite widt grief the groimd*"— 

(a degw of senilbiHty not always found In the Satyrs of that padod)* * . # It 

eondntunh^ 
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the world seems to have no morals at all, and whose ghastly 
doctnne seems to be that we should eat, drink, and be meny when 

“ Lord of these woods and wide extended plains, 

Stretch’d on the ground and close to earth his face, 

Scalding with tears the already faded grass 

To dust must all that Heavenly beauty come? 

And must Pastora moulder m the tomb? 

Ah Death I more fierce and unrelenting far 
Than wildest wolves or savage tigers arc 1 
With lambs and sheep their hungers are appeased. 

But ravenous Death the shepherdess has seired '* 

This statement that a wolf eats but a sheep, whilst Death cats a shepherdess— 
that figure of the Great Shepherd ” lying spccchlessi on hh stomach, m a 
state of despaii which neither winds nor floods nor air tan cxhibit—arc to be 
remembered in poetry surely , and this style was admired m its time by the 
admirers of the great Congreve I 

In the Tear% of Amaryllis for Amyntas (the young I-ord Blandford, the 
great Duke of Marlborough’s only son), Amaryllis represents Sarah Duchess ! 

’I'he tigers and wolves, nature and motion, nvers and echoes, come into 
work here again. At the sight of her grief— 

* ♦ Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 

And dumb distress and new compassion show, 

Nature herself attentive silence kept, 

And motion somed snspmdod while she wept/** 

And Pope dedicated the Iliad to the author of these lines— and Dryden wrote 
to him in his great hand 

** Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 

But Genius must be born and never can br; taught. 

This is your portion, this your native store ; 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 

To SHAECSPKAkic gave as much, she could not give him more. 

Maintain your Post ; that’s all the fitme you need, 

For ’tis imp^ble you should proceed \ 

Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning th’ ungrateM stage ; 

Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expence, 

I live a Rent-charge upon Providence : 

But you, whom owry Muse and Grace adorn. 

Whom I foresee to liettcr fortune bom, 

Be kind to my remains, and oh i tkdhnd 
Against your Judgment your departed Krlmd I 
IM not the insulting Foe my Fame pursue ; 

But shade those Lawrels which descend to You; 

And take ibr Tribute wliat these Unes express; 

You medt more, nor could my l^ve do te.” 

This is a very dif^mt ttmxm of tmloome to that of our own day. In Bhad^ 
welh Higgons^ Congreve, and the oomlo authors of their time, wim gfenttemen 
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we can, and go to the deuce (if there be a deuce) when the time 
comes We come now to a humour that flows from quite a diffeient 
heart and spint — a wit that makes us laugh an<l leaves us good 
and happy , to one of the kindest benefacjtors that society has ever 
had , and I believe you have divined already that I am about to 
mention Addison^s honoured name. 

From reading over his wntings, and the biographies which we 
have of him, amongst which the famous artude in the EdmiJbwrgh 
Review"^ may lie cited as a magnifi<‘ent statue of the great wnter 
and moralist of the last ago, raised by the love and the marvellous 
skill and genius of one of the most illustrious artists of our own ; 
looking at that calm fair face, and clear countenance- -those chiselled 
features pure and cold, I can’t but fancy that this great man -in 
this respect, like him of whom we spoke m the last lecture— was 
also one of the lonely ones of the world. Suidi men have very few 
equals, and they don’t herd with those. It is m the nature of 
such lonls of intellect to be solitary — they are m the world, but 
not of it ; and our minor struggles, brawls, successes, pass imder 
them. 

Kind, just, seieno, impartial, his fortitude not tried lieyond easy 
enduran(‘0, his affections not much ustjd, for his bwks were his 
family, and his socm^ty was in public ; admirably wiser, wittier, 
calmer, and more instructed than almost every man with whom ho 
met, how could Ad<Iison suffer, desire, admire, feel much? I may 

meet they fell into each othei’ji arms* with "Jack, Jack, I must Imm thee;” 
or, " Korc (ieorge, Harry, I must kits thee, lad/' And in a similar manner 
the iKKtts saluted their t>rethrfn. Literary gentleman do not kiss now; t 
wonder if they love each other lH*ttcr? 

Htecle ctdlfe (Congreve "Unmt Sir” and "Great Author”; says "Well* 
dressed Ijarljonans knew his awful name/’ and add««»m him as If he were a 
prince ; and sptmks otPastora sui one of the most famous tnqqflc compositkms. 

* "To Addisem himself we uie Ixnmd by a sentiment m moch lito^ affeo* 
tion as any sentiment can Is* which is Implrert l>y one wlio ha(» twen sleeping a 
hundrerl and twenty years in Westminsua* Abl^ey, . * . After ftitl Inquiiy ami 
impartial reflection we have long Ijeen convinced that he d(»serv«d os much 
love and cstw»m as can justly lx* eUimod \yy any of our Jn0rm and erring race,” 

" Many who praise v»rtu<* do no more than prmse it, Yet It is rcawmable 
to tjclieve that Addimm's profession and practice were at no great variance; 
sitti'e, an»idst that storm of fiiction In whirii most of his life was paswvl, 
though his station made him conspicuous, aiul his activity made idm fomiid* 
abb*, tht* character given him by his fritmds was never controdictiHl tty his 
enemies, Of those with whom interest or opinion united him, he hod not 
only the ebteem \mt the kindness ; and of others, whom the violence of opjKi* 
sition drove against him, though ho might lose the k>ve, he retained the 
reverence, 
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expect a child to admire me for bemg taller or writing more cleverly 
than she, but how can I ask my superior to say that I am a 
wonder when he knows better than II In Addison’s days you 
could scarcely show him a literary performance, a sermon, or a 
poem, or a piece of literary criticism, but he felt he could do better 
His justice must have made him indifferent. He didn’t praise, be- 
cause he measured his compeers by a higher standani than common 
people have.* How was he who was so tall to look up to any but 
the loftiest genius 1 He must have stooped to put himself on a 
level with most men. By that profusion of graciousness an<i smiles 
with which Goethe or Scott, for instance, greeted almost every 
litemry beginner, every small lifcemry adventurer who came to his 
court aud went away charmed jBrom the great king’s audience, and 
cuddling to his heart the compliment which his literary majesty 
had paid liim — each of the two good-natured potentates of letters 
brought their star and riband into discredit. EverykKly had his 
majesty’s orders. Everybody had his majesty’s cheap portiait, on 
a \yox sunoundod by diamontls worth twojyonce apim^. A very 
great and just aud wise man ought not to praise mdiscuminately, 
but give his idea of the truth. Addison praises the ingenious 
Mr* r^kethman ; Addison praises the ingenious Mr. Dpggett, the 
actor, whose benefit is coming off that night ; Addison praises Don 
Saltero : Addison praises Milton with all his heart, bends his knee 
and ftanMy pays homage to that imperial genius, t But between 
those degrees of his men his praise is very semty. I don’t think 
the great Mr. Addison liked young Mr. Pope, the Papist, much ; I 
don’t thitik he abused him. But when Mr. Addison’s men abused 

* Addison was perfect good company with intimates, and had something 
more charming in his conversation than I over knew in any other man ; but 
with any mixture of sunngers* and sometimes only with one, he seemed to 
preserve his dignity much, vdth a stiff sort of slknoe**'— Poric- Spemats 

^fPtcd(Hl4S, 

t ‘*Milton*s chief talent, and indeed his distinguishing excellence, lies in 
the sublimity of his thoughts. Them are others of the modems, who rival 
him in every other part of poetry; but In the gmatness of his sentiments he 
triumphs over all the poets, liotU modem and ancient, Homer only excepted. 
Xt Is Impossible for the imagination of man to distend Itself with greattar Ideas 
than those which he lias laid together in his first, second, and sixth books.” 

No. 079. 

If I w<»re to name a poet that Is a perfect master in all these arts of 
working on the imagination, I tldnk Milton may pass for 
No^ 4*7* 

These ikmous papers appeared In ea^ Saturday’s January 

t^th to May 3 r 4 tftx Bewdo* hla sendees to Milton, we may place those he 
did to Sacred Musia 
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Mn Pope, I don’t think Addison took his pipe out of his mouth to 
contradict them.* 

Addison’s father was a clergyman of good repute in Wiltshire, 
and lose in the Church t His famous sou never lost his clencal 
training and scholastic gravity, and was called parson in a tye- 
wig” I in London afterwanls at a time when tie-wigs were only worn 
by the laity, and the father s of theology did not think it decent 
to appear except m a full bottom. Having been at school at Salis- 
bury, and the Charterhouse, in 1087, when he mm fifteen years old, 
ho wont to Queen’s College, Oxfonl, whcie he speedily began to dis- 
tinguish himself by the making of Latin v(‘rsea. The lieautifnl and 
fanciful poem of **The Pignut® and the Cranes,” is still read by 
lovers of that sort of exercise , and verses are extJint in honour of 
King William, by which it appears that it was the loyal youth’s 
custom to toast that sovereign in bumijors c)f purph* Lyams : many 
more works are m the Oollcc?tion, including one on the Ptiace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, which wjis so gcKKl that Montague got him a 
pension of JB300 a year, on whitdi Addison set out on his travels. 

During his ton years at Oxford, Addison hiul deeply imbued 
himself with the Latin poetuial litcniture, and had these |)oets at 

* *' Addison was very kind to nw* at last, Imi my latter enemy afterwards.” 
— Sp€nc/\ 

< Ixjave lum a« won as you can,' iiaid Addison to me, speaking of Pope j 
*he will certainly play you sottW‘ devilish trick else: he has an appetite to 
satiie.’'*— L ady Woktlky Montagu. Antfdhtis, 

t Uinwlot Atldison, his father, was ilie son of anothtT Umcelot Addison, 
a dergymnn m Westmoreland. He tieeame Dean of 1-ichfieUl and Archdeac'on 
of (Coventry. 

t ** 'llie remark of MandcviUe, who, when he hod passed an uvwdng in hb 
company, declared that he was * a latrson in a tye-wig," can detract little from 
hii cliaraotor. He was always lewrved to strangm, ami was not incited fo 
uncommon frtHHloni hy a chatf42t«*r like timt of Mandiwille." - JfoiiNfiON i /Jm 
of the Pooif, (Mandovilki wan tlie author of the ftimous Padkofi/^i 

'* Old Jacoii I'onson did not like Mr. Addison : he had a quarrel with him, 
and, after his quitting the licwtaryshlp, used ftvrimmtly to say of him"— 

‘ One day or oth**r youll st*o that man a bishop- Pm sure lie kK>k« tlmt way ; 
and indeed 1 <w<*r thought him a pfk‘st In hia -Pom Sponrft 

Ano<doio\^ 

*‘Mr. Addison stayM niiovo a year at Bloln. He would rlw a** early as 
l«‘lween two and tiutn* In tin? height of fcunim<*r, and la* alietl till iK^weim 
eleven anti twelve In the depth ot wintm. He was untalkative whilst lawn, 
and often thcaightfUl i sometimes ho Ima m thought, that I have come into hH 
mean and stuycrl five minutt^s there liefore he has known anything of It. fie 
had his masters generally at supper with him ; kept v**ry little compuny tas* 
sidrs ; and bad no amour that I know of; and X think t should have knofwn it 
if ho tiad had any,”->*Asiii PiutmpgAUX of BloxSp Armdkm, 
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his fingers^ ends when he travelled m Italy * His patron went out 
of office, and his pension was unpaid . and heanng that this gieat 
scholar, now eminent and known to the literati of Europe (the great 
Boiloaii,t ui)on perusal of Mr. Addison’s elegant hexameters, was 
jdrst made aware that England was not altogether a harbarous 
nation) — hearing that the celebrated Mr Addison, of Oxford, pro- 
posed to travel as governor to a young gentleman on the grand 
tour, the great Duke of Somerset proposed to Mr. Addison to 
accompany his son, Lord Hertford. 

Mr Addison was delighted to be of use to his Grace, and his 
Lordship his Grace’s son, and expressed himself ready to set forth 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announ(*(*<l to one of the 
most famous sdudars of Oxford and Euroi>e that it was his gracious 
intention to allow my Lotd Hcrtfortl’s tutor one hundred guincfis 
per annum. Mr Addison wrote hw^k that his scrvic'cs weio his 
Gracte’s, hut he by no imwiiis found his in th(‘ recompense 

for them Tlu* negotiation was broken off. They parted with a 
profusion of contjde^ on one side and the other. | 

Addison roinained abroad for some time, living in the 
society of Buroi>o. How could he <lo otherwise? He must have 
becni one of tire forest gentlemen the world ever saw: at all 
moments of life serene and courteous, chtierfld and ealm.§ lie 
coidd scarcely ever have had a degrading thought. Ho might have 
omitted a virtue or two, or many, but c<mld not have 
many feults for which he ntHnl blush or turn |mle. When warm<Ml 
into confidence, his conversation apiKsars to have hmx so deli^tfol 
that the greatest wits sat rapt and charmed to listen to him. Ho 
man l^oro poverty and narrow fortune with a more lofty cbe(^rfiib 
ness. His letters to his friends at this period his life, when h© 
had lost his Govomment ismsion and given up his college chatu*es, 

* ** Hi» knowledge oC tlw. I^tln tcom bttcrvfitts and Catullu* down to 
CJatidiatt and Prudontius, was singularly exact and pcQiociti±***^Macatiiay, 

+ -‘Our country owca It to him, that tjto fewous Monsieur Bolleau first 
oonodved an opinion of the English geniul fot poetry^ l)y tienising the present 
he made him of the Mmoi 'tiCKKLhi PnfM to AMimii 

i This proposal was ttiade to Addison when he was in nolland on the 
return fiom his travels He was recommended to the Duke by the bookselkw*, 
Temson, for whom he had undertaken a translation of Herodatua He had as 
yet published nothing separately* though he was well known In Oxford, and to 
some of the Whig noblUty. 

{ It was my Ihte to be much with the wits j my father was acquainted 
with ah of them* AMUm mas ths kst empany its tha mrU^ t never knew 
anybody that had so much wit as Con|imva^*-Ui>y WoatOfey MoritAOV* 
AtmkUs. 
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axe full of courage aad a gay confidence and philosophy : and they 
are none the worse in my eyes, and I hope not m those of his last 
and greatest biographer (though Mr. Macaulay is bound to own 
and lament a certain weakness for wme, which the great and good 
Joseph Addison notonously possessed, in common with countless 
gentlemen of his time), b^use some of the letters are written 
when his honest hand was shaking a little in the morning after 
libations to purple Lymus over-night. He was fond of drinking the 
healths of hk fnends : he wntes to Wyche,* of Hambuig, gratefully 
remembering Wyche’s ** hoc ” “ I have been drinking your health 
to-day with Sir Richard Shirley,” he writes to Bathurst. “ I have 
lately had the honour to meet my Lord Effingham at Amstenkm, 
where wo have dmnk Mr. Wood^s health a hundred times in excel- 
lent champagne,” he writes again. Swift t describes him over his 
cups, when Joseph yielded to a temptation which Jonathan resisted. 
Joseph was of a cold nature, and needed perhaps the fire of wine to 
warm his blood. If he was a parson, ho wore a tie-wig, recollect. 
A l)etter and more Christian man scarcely ever breathed than Joseph 
Addison. If he had not that little weakness for wine — why, we 

* Mr Addmn i<* Mr* Wyikt, 

D11.AR SiK,— My hand at pn*<»cnt Ixjgins to giow steady enough for a letter, 
so the propttfc^t use 1 can put it to is to thank y* honest genthmm tiiat m It 
a hhakmg. I have had this morning a desperate design in my head to attadc 
you in verse, which 1 should certainly have done could I have found out a 
rhyme to rummer, But though you have escaped for y* present, you are not 
yet out of danger, if I can a little ri*cover my talent at craml>o. I am sure, In 
whatever way I write to you, it will be imposstbh^ for me to txtmm y* deep 
sens<» I have of y* many favours you Itave lately shown mt^. I shall only tidl 
you that Hamlxmrg has been the pleasameit stage I have met with in ihy 
travails. If any of my friends wonder at me for hving so long !n that pltoe, t 
dare say It will be thought a very good excuse when I tell him Mr, Wythe was 
there, As your company made our stay at Hamtxnirg agreeable, your wl«w has 
given US aU y* satlsikction tlwt we have found in our Journey through West- 
phalia. If drinking your heedth will do you any good, you may expect to be 
as long-lived ms Methuselah, or, to use a more familiar instmnoe* m y* oldest 
hoc in y* cellar. 1 hope y* two pair of legs that was left a swelWng behind us 
arc by this time come to their shapes again. I can*t forbear troubling you 
with my hearty respects to y« owners of ttwin* and desidng you to believe me 
always, *» Dear »ir, 

I Yours,'' &C, 

** To Mr, Wyche, His Majm/s Resident at 
** llamljourg, May 1703.” 

ihi r ffi 0fAMiimi ^ Miss AiKW. Vol i. p, *46, 

f It is pleasing to remember tliat the relation betwiaen Bwift and Addison 
was, on the whole, satiifactofy from first to Uti The value of Swift's lestb 
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could scarcely have found a fault with him, and could not have 
liked him as we do.* 

At thirty-three years of a^e, this most distinguished wit, scholar, 
and gentleman was without a profession and an income. His book 
of Travels ” had failed : his ‘‘ Dialogues on Medals t luwl had no 
particular success : his Latin verses, even though reported the best 
since Virgil, or Statius at any rate, had not brought him a Goveni- 
ment place, and Addison was living up throe shabby pair of stairs 
in the Haymarket (in a poverty over which old Samuel Johnson 
rather chuckles), when m these shabby rooms an emissary from 
Government and Fortune came and found him.^ A poem was 
wanted about the Duke of Marlborough*s victory of Blenheim 
Would Mr. Addison write ono^ Mr. Boyle, afterwards Lord 

mony, when nothing per^onia mflamed his vision or warped hw judgment, can 
be doubted by nobody. 

** Sept 10, 1710 —I sat tiU ten m the evening with Addison and Steele. 

M j, Addison and I dined together at hw lodgings, and I sat with hirn 
part of this evening. 

M i8..-.To-day 1 dined with Mr. Stratford at Mr. Addison’s retirement near 
Ch^sesL ... I will get what good I can from Mr. Addison, 

“ 07 .— To-day all otir company dined at Will Fronkland’s, with Steele and 
Addison, too. 

“ sMk — 1 dined with Mr. Addison," atc,—/mmai S/etla, 

Addisoa inscribed a presenution copy of bis Travels "To Dr. Joaatbon 
Swift, the most agreeable companion, tbe truest ftlend, and the greatest 
genius of Us age,”-^ScoTT. From the information of Mr. Theophilu* Swlft.> 

» Mr. Addison, who goes over flr« secretary, is a most excellent person; 
and being my most intimate friend, 1 sltall use all my credit to set him right In 
Us notions of persons and tUngs."— 

•' I examine my heart, and can And no other reason why I write to you 
now, besides that meat love and esteem X have alwasw had foe you. I have 
.Athfag to aUt yon elthor tor my ftiend or toe my*«l£"-SwiFT to Autjisos 
(wry). ScotWS Swi/t. Vot sdx. p, ay.. ... 

Political dlShtenoes only dulled tor a while thUr friendly communications. 
Time renewed tbemt and llUtoa enjoyed Swift's friendship as a legacy from 

the man with whose rnmnory hk to so hottotirahiy connected. 

* "Addison usually studied all the mottdng; then met Us pat^ at 
Button's: dined there, and stayed five or sfat hours, and sometimes tor i«»^lo 

thentoht. I was of the company toe about a year, but found it too muUl fer 

me :lt hurt my beslth, and so I rjUttwi it''"^wt, ^peerFr Aruefm, 
t The J>hbgms m only appealed posthumously. The Tnwnto 

appeared in syps, f.a after the It to annownced in the Divtrting 

flSMDacember a-p, xyo*, that Mr, Addtoon'a "longeicpooted poem" on the 
(tompalgn to to be p^fshed " next wetto." 

t "When he letumad to EnglemJ (U *7«»)r with a meanneas of ajH?«»*»»ee 
which towetaatimooy of the dffleuittos to which be bad bem rtdueed, be tound 
fata old pititdBS eut of power, end watt, therefore, for a time, at ftfti lUawe tor 
the oehlvation of bb mlnd.”Hroiun^ • 
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Carleton, took l>ack tho reply to the Lord Trwisuror Godolphni, 
that Mr A<ldiMon would Wlien the poem had leached a mtimi 
sti^jc, it waB <iarri(ui to Oo<lolphm; and the Imt linen wlueh he 
read were thenc * — 

“But, 0 my Muao < what mimlH>rh wilt thou rm<i 
I’o Ming tho funou8 tro<uw in battle jom*<i 
Mothinks I hoar tho drtmi'fi tumultiuniK Hound 
1’ho victoria ahouta and dying groann confound j 
Tho droadful burnt of cannon rond tho nkioH, 

And all tho thundor of tho battle rhto 

*Twa« thon groat Marlborough’* mighty soul wuh provc«l 

That, in tho ahook of charging honta uniuovoti, 

AmwlHt oonfuBicm, horror, ami despair, 

Examinod all tho droadful sconoa of war : 

In pooooful thought tho fiold of death survey t‘d, 

To fmnting aquadrona aoni the timely aid, * 

Inapirod ropulaod battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle whoro to rage. 

Ho when an angel, by divine command. 

With rising tompeats shakos a guilty laml 
(Buch as of late o’er pale Britannia |)ars(»d), 

Calm and serene he dnves the furious hhiwt ; 

And, pleiwod tho Ahnbfhty's ordori to |H>rfonn, 

Hides m tho whirlwind and dirotd'i tho sb^rm/’ 

Addisoii left off at a giKwl moimmi, 1‘hat simile wiw pmmmnpi^d 
to \m of the ever jinnlwed in |>ootry. That angel, that 

giKKl angtd, flew off with Mr AihlieoM, mid Iamle<l him hi the pinee 
of UommlKHioner of Ap|m!« viee Mr. provideuimlly pro- 

In tho following year Mr, AddlHon went Hanover with 
Lord Elalifox, and tho ytatr itft^^r wtw mi«lo UmliT lih'ereiary of 
State. 0 angfd viHltg 1 you mxtrn “ few and far laitwiem t«i litiTary 
gontlomoifu halginga! Your winj^ Holdom ipdvor at 
windows now 1 

* [The tomm story in ilu* u*%u whirJti liaa fm*n genemUy aempfed, is 
proljably Imwsottmtc, It was fim tobl in *7351 t>y AdihwnS ri»w 4 ii* Kmtaro 
Bttdgell, Own rained and half aanc, wlio was trying to iniil himMdf by 
familiar knowledge of hh rmin«*iu rekuion, ’lint clrrutn^iamialiiy of tim ^4ory 
is suspicious ; Omlolphin was thi* hist man to give prehirrntntt to n pma m tin* 
way <h«icril)<Hl» and Addlhon wa% not in Uw* fsisltion nitplitvi, f|t» tiiol viiong 
claim*. u{>on flalilb*, hb rsrigmal tsimm. Wh^t HaliUs Km Addi^m** 
pf^iraon had f Ittbfax w.vi now being courted ( Kalolphin, and mm 

make an efr«»ctivc apptioation on t whalf of Ids cheat. Hib and md ih** nniiiK* of 
thf» Angel, wan larolsibly at the batmii rd Aihhijon's larfctitwiu, It ha^ Utidy 
appfmnal, from the pnblioauoii of Hfome'i ilinrN by (Mutt Hmtmjl 
that, m IKicerntirr *705. k won rcts^ttml thm Athlrsat W 4 fi to imitry tls* 
of Warwick. Tlic mattkgc wm tkkymi $ttit itHm yeiH, Imt it im 
cbnur that Addlwn had powerful framcb at tins Um«tj 
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You laugh You think it is m the power of few writers nowa- 
days to call up such an angel? Well, peihaps not, but permit us 
to comfort ourselves by pointing out that theie are in the poem of 
the “ Campaign " some as bad Imes as heart can desire , and to 
hint that Mi. Addison dnl very wisely m not going iurther with 
my Lord Godolphin than that angelical simile Do allow me, just 
for a little harmless miscdiicf, to lead you some of the linos which 
follow. Hero is the interview between the Duke and the King of 
the Romans after the battle . — 

** Austria's young monarch, whoso imponal sway 
Sceptros and thrones are destined to choy, 

Whose boasted ancestry so high extends 
That in the Pagan Gods his linoago ends, 

Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great supporter of his fathoris throne. 

What tides of glory to his bosom ran 
Clasped in th' embraces of the godlike man ^ 

How were his eyes with pleasing wonder fixt, 

To see such fire with so much sweetness mixt I 
Such easy greatness, snoh a graceful port, 

So turned and finished for the oamp or court 1 " 

How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s stthool of Char- 
terhouse could write as well as that now? The “Campaign” 
has blunders, triumphant as it was; and weak iioints like all 
campaigns,* 

In the year 17L1 “ Onto” came out. Swift has lett a dowtriin 
tion of the first night of the performance. All the JaurelH of Eurojxj 
were scarcely sufiioient for tho author of this prodigious fK>ein.t 

* ** Mr. Addison wrote very fluently; Imt he was somethneN very slow an<l 
scrupulous m correcting. He would show his verses to several friends ; ami 
would alter almost everything that any of them hinted at as wrong lie seenu^l 
to be too difiident of himself; and too much conoemed al)out ids diaracter as a 
poet ; or (as he worded it) too soUottous for that kind of praise which, (Hod 
knows, is Imt a very Uttle matter after all 1 Spencers Ant^ethUfp 

t ** As to poetical afiSrirs/* says Pope in X715, I am content at pinsent to 
be a bare looker-on, . . , QoAo was not so much the w<m<ler of Home in his 
days, as he is of Britain in ours ; and though all die foolish industry |JOi»ihlo 
has been used to make it thought a party play, yet wliat the author once said 
of another may the most properly in the world be applied to him on this 
occasion 

dumb— in wonder lost ; 

And factions strive who shall applaud him mtwt' 

The numerous and violent claps of tho Whig |wty on the one ride of the 
theatre wrte echoed Imck l>y tho Tories on the oth^r ; wiule the author irweated 
behind the scenes with concern to find their applause ptoesfaUng mono from the 
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Laudations of Whig and Tory cliiefB, popular ovations, comph- 
mentary garlands from literary men, translations lu all languages, 
delight and homage from all — save from John Dennis in a imnonty 
of one. Mr Addison, was called the “gxcat Mr. Adtlison** after 
this. The CofEce-housc Senate saluted him Divus it was heresy 
to (jueBtion that decToe. 

Meanwhile ho was wntmg iiolitieal pajKtrs and advan(‘ing m 
the political profe«sion. He went Se(*retary to Ireland. He was 
appointed Secretary of State in 1717. And letters of his are 
extant, bearing date some year or two before, and written to young 
Lord Warwick, m which he addresses him as ** my dearest Uml,” 
and asks affectionately about his studies, and writo very prettily 
about nightingales and birdsMiests, which he has found at Fulham 
for his Lonlship. Those nightingales wercj iuU‘n<l«l to warbltt in 
the ear of Lord Warwick’s mamma, Addison marriinl Iw^r Ladyship 
in 1716 ; and died at Holland House tlireo years after that splendid 
but dismal union. 


hand than the head. . . I Ijelicve you have heard that, after all the applau^^es 

of the opiKJMte faction, my Lmcl Uolingbroke *«snt for booth, who played ( *i«o, 
into th«» lH>x, and pre<w?njie<l him with fifty giimcaH in acknowledgment (an he 
expressed it) for defending the caiw of hb«*rty *«> well against a {mrpetiuil 
dictator.*' -Popiv's /W/m /e hiK W, TKUMmn.u 

Cai0 ran for thii ty-f*v<* nightn without imermption. Poj>^» wrote the Ptologwp, 
and (larth the Kpilogue. 

It 11 worth aoticmg Imjw many thingn in CVifo keep ttwsir ground m habittud 
quotatlona, e.jr.— 

IHg with the fate 

Of f'ato and of Roiih*." 


** 'Tis not m mortals to command success ; 
but we’ll do more, Sempronim, we’ll de‘t**rvc It.” 

“ Blcitw hii »tnri, and thmks it luxury.” 

** I think tlie Homans call It .Stoictim.” 


** My vmets is aill for war." 

** When vice prevails, and im{iioui men iwsy# 

Tlic {lost of honour is a private sutkm." 

Not to mention— 

“ ’Hie woman wiio <kld)erat<« is lost.” 

And the eternal— 

** Pinto, thou reaionost well," 

which avnngen, perhaps, on tl«^ {mWie their neglect of the play t 

* lady WHS persuaded to marry him on tenni mtu^ like thme on 
which a Turkish prinoess is esjxnn^d to whom tl» Mian k rejiorttil m 
nouncvi * Daughter, t give thee tltls {tnui for thy stave/ litff matriuge, if 
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But it IS not for his reputation as the great author of ‘‘Oato” 
and the “ Campaign/^ or for his ments as Secretary of State, or 
for his rank and high distinction as my Lady Warwick’s husband, 
or for his eminence as an Examiner of political questions on the 
Whig side, or a Guardian of Bntish liberties, that we admiie 
Joseph Addison. It is as a Tatler of small talk and a Spectator 
of mankind, that we cherish and love him, and owe as much 
pleasure to him as to any human being that ever wrote He came 
in that artificial age, and began to speak with his noble, natural 
voice He came, the gentle satinst who hit no unfair blow , the 
kind judge who castigated only m smiling While Swift went 
about, hanging and ruthless— a literary Jeffreys — in Addison’s 
kind court only minor cases were tried ; only i)ecciMlilloes and small 
sins against society only a dangerous lih‘rtinism in tuckers and 


uncontradictcd report can be credited, made no addition to his happiness , it 
neither found them, nor made them, equal , . . Rowe's Ijallad of *'Ihe 
Despairing Shepherd' is said to have b^n wntten, either l^efore or after 
marriage, upon this memorable pair."— Dn Johnson. 

** I received the news of Mr. Addison’s being declared Secretary of .State 
with the less surprise, in that I knew that post was almost offered to him Ixfore. 
At that time he declined it, and I really bchevc that he would have done well 
to have declined it now. Such a post as that, and such a wife as the Coun- 
tess, do not seem to be, in prudence, eligible for a man that is asthmatic, 
and we may see the day when he will be heartily glad to resign them both." 
— Ladt WoRTtFV Montagu to Pope. Worhs, Ijfrd WAarndim «diu 
vol li. p ixi. 

The issue of this marriage was a daughter, Charlotte Addison, who in- 
herited, on her mother’s death, the estate of Bilton, near Rugby, which her 
father had purchased. She was of weak intellect, and died, unmarried, at an 
advanced age. 

Rowe appears to have been faithfhl to Addison during his courtship, for his 
Collection contains ** Stansas to I-ady Warwick, on Mr, Addison's going to 
Ireland," m which her Ladyship is (»Ued "Chloe," and Joseph Addison 
" Lycidas " , besides the ballad mentioned by the Doctor, and which is entitled 
’ ‘ Colin's Complaint " But not even the interest attached to the name of Adison 
could induce the reader to peruse this composition, though one stansa may serve 
as a specimen i— 


What though I have skill to complain— 

Though the Muses my temples have crowned j 
What though, when they hear my soft strain, 

The virgins sit weeping around, 

Ah, Colin I thy hopes are in vain ; 
lliy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 

Thy ^Ue one Inclines to a swain 
Whose mu«o is sweeter than thine/* 

in 


1 
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Loops,* or a nuisance m the abuse of beaux’ canes and snuff 
boxes* It may be a lady is tried for breaking the peace of our 
sovereign kuly Queen Anne, and ogling too dangerously from the 
side-box, or a Templar foi beating the watch, or breaking Priscian’s 
head , or a citizen’s wife for eanng too much for the puppet-show, 
and too little for her husband and children every one of the little 
sinners brought befoie him is amusing, and he dismisses each 
with the pleasantest penalties and the most charming words of 
admonition. 

Addison wrote Ins papers as gaily if he was going out for 
a holiday. When Steele’s Tatler first began his prattle, Addison, 

* One of the most humourous of these is the paper on Hoops, which, the 
Spectator tells us, particularly pleased his friend SiR Roger — 

Spi^ctator, — ^You have diverted the town almost a whole month at 
the expense of the country , it is now high time that you should give the country 
their revenge. Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair sex are run 
into great cxtiavagances Their petticoats, which began to heave and swell, 
before you left us, aie now blown up into a most enormous concave, and rise 
every day more and more , in short, sir, since our women know themselves to 
be out of the eye of the Spi^ err \ K)R, they will be kept withm no compass You 
praised them a little too soon, for the modesty of their head-dresses , for as the 
humour of a sick person is often driven out of one limb into another, their super- 
fluity of ornaments, instead of liemg entirely banished, seems only fallen from 
their heads upon their lower parts. What they have lost in height they make 
up m breadth, and, contiary to all lules of architecture, widen the foundations 
at the same time that they shoiten the supei structure. 

The women give out, in defence of these wide bottoms, that they are airy 
and very projicr for the season j but this I look upon to be only a pretence and 
a piece of art, for it is well known wo have not had a more moderate summei 
these many yeais, so that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot be 
in the weather ; Ixisides, 1 would fain ask these tender-constituted ladies, why 
they should require more cooling than tbeir motheis before them ? 

**l find several speculative persons are of opinion tliat our sex has of late 
years been very saucy, and that the hoop-petlicoat is made use of to keep us 
at a distance, U is most certain that a woman's honour cannot be better en- 
trenched than afrer this manner, m circle within circle, amidst such a variety 
of outworks of hues and clrcumvallation. A female who i$ thus invested m 
whalebone is sufficiently secured against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, 
who might as well think of Sir George Ethcrege’s way of raakmg love in a tub 
as in the midst of so many hoops. 

“Among these various conjectures, thtie are men of superstitious tempers 
who look upon the hoop-pctticoat os a kind of prodigy. Some will have it that 
It portends the downfall of the French king, and observe, that the farthingale 
appeared in Enfftand a httle before the rum of the Spanish monarchy. Others 
are of opinion that It foretells battle and bloodshed, and believe it of the same 
prognostication as the tail of a biasing star. For my jiart, I am apt to tlilnk it 
IS a sign that multitudes are coming Into the world rather than going out of 
it,** See, iko^y^Speetator^ No, ray, 
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then in Ireland, caught at his fnend^s notion, poured in paper 
after paper, and contnbuted the stores of his mind, the sweet 
fruits of his reading, the delightful gleanings of his daily obser- 
vation, with a wonderful profusion, and as it seemed an almost 
endless fecundity. He was six-and-thirty years old • full and npe. 
He had not worked crop after crop fiom Ins brain, manuring hastily, 
sub-soiling indifferently, cutting and sowing and cutting again, like 
other luckless cultivators of letters. He had not done much as yet : 
a few Latin poems — graceful prolusions , a polite book of travels ; 
a dissertation on medals, not very deep , foui acts of a tragedy, a 
great classical exeicise, and the “Campaign,” a large pinze poem 
that won an enormous prize. But with Ins fnend’s discovery of 
the “ Tatler,” Addison's calling was found, ami the most delightful 
talker in the world began to speak. He docs not go vt‘i*y dee}> : 
let gentlemen of a profound genius, cnti<*s accustonuKl to the plunge 
of the bathos, console themselves by thinking that he eouUhb^t go 
very deep There are no tra(jes of suffering in his wnting. He 
was so good, so honest, so healthy, so cheerfully selfish, if I must 
use the word. There is no deep sentiment. I doubt, until after 
his mamage, perhaps, whether he ever lost his night's rest or his 
day's tranquillity about any woman in his life ; ^ whereas ixKir Dick 
Steele had capadty enough to melt, and to languish, and to sigli, 
and to cry his honest old eyes out, for a dozen. His writings do 
not show insight into or reverence for the love of women, which 
I take to be, one the consequence of tlie other. He walks about 
the world watching their pretty humours, fashions, follies, fluiiatwms, 
rivalries • and noting them with the most channing arelmcm Ho 
sees them m public, in the theatre, or the assembly, or the puppet- 
show ; or at the toy-shop higgling for gloves and hm ; or at the 
auction, battling together over a blue iKircelain dmgon, or a durlmg 
monster in Japan ; or at church, eyeing tho width of their nval's 
hoops, or the breadth of their laces, as they sweep <lown the aisU^s. 
Or he looks out of his window at tho Garter” in Baint JaincVs 
Street, at Ardolia's coach, as she blazes to the drawing-room witli 
her coroncit and six footmen ; and romomliering that lusr father was 
a Turkey morcliant in the City, calculates how many siwmgt‘S wont 
to purchase her earring, and how many drums of to build im 
coach-box ; or ho domurdy watches behind a tree in Spring Garden 
as Saecharissa (whom ho knows under her mask) trifis out of her 
chtur to the alley where Sir JFopllng is waiting. He sees only the 

Mr. A<!Uison has not tmd one epithalamlum that I cm hear and 
must even be reduced, Hke a poorer and a better poet, Spenser, to nuke tiii 
own.**— Foss's JUUerj, 
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public life of women Addison was one of the most resolute club 
men of Ins day. He passed many hours daily in those haunts 
Besides drinking — which, alas' is past praying for — you must 
know it, he owned, too, ladies, that he indulg^ in that odious 
practice of smoking. Poor fellow ' He was a man’s man, remember 
The only woman he did know, he didn’t wnte about, I take it 
there would not have been much humour in that story 

Ho likes to go and sit m the smoking-room at the Grecian,” 
or the Devil”, to pace ’Change and the Mall* — ^to imngle in 


* “ I iiave observed that a leader seldom peruses a book with pleasure till 
he knows wheth(*i the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or a 
choleric disposition, married or a bachelor ; with other particulars of a like 
nature, that conduce very much to the right understanding of an author To 
gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, I design this paper and 
my next as prefatory discourses to my following writings , and shall give some 
account in them of the persons that are engaged m this work As the chief 
trouble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will fall to my share, I must do 
myself the justice to open the work with my own history , . . There runs 
a story in the family, that when my mother was gone with child of me about 
three months, she dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge Whether 
this might proceed from a lawsuit which was then depending in the family, or 
my father's being a justice of the peace, I cannot determine , for I am not so 
vain as to think it presaged any dignity that I should arrive at m my future 
life, though that was the interpretation which the neighbourhood put upon it. 
The gravity of my behaviour at my very first appearance in the world, and all 
the time that I sucked, seemed to favour my mother's dream ; for, as she has 
often told me, I threw away my rattle before I was two months old, and would 
not make use of my coral till they had taken away the bells from it 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it remarkable, I 
shall pass it over m silence I find that dunng my nonage I had the reputa- 
tion of a very sullen youth, but was always the favourite of my schoolmaster, 
who used to say that my parts were solid and would wear welU 1 had not 
hmi long at the University before I distinguished myself by a most profound 
silence , for during the space of eight years, excepting in the public exercises of 
the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of a hundred words t indeed, I do 
not remember that I ever spoke three sentences together in my whole life, . , , 
“ I have passed my latter years In this aty, where I am frequently seen in 
most public places, though there are not more than half-srdosen of my select 
friends that know me. . . There is no place of general resort wherein I do 
not often make my appearance ; sometimes I am seen tbrusung my head into 
a round of politicians at * Will’s/ and listening with great attention to the 
narratives that are made in these Uttle circular audiences. Sometimes I smoke 
a pipe at ’ Child’s/ and whilst I seem attentive to nothing but the Postman, 
overhear the conversation of every table in the room, I appear on Tuesday 
night at * St. James’s Coffee-house ' ; and sometimes join the little committee 
of politics m the inner room, as one who comes to hear and improve. My 
face is llkewlivi very well known at the 'Grecian/ the 'Cocoa-tree/ and in 
the theatres both of Prury tane and the Haymarket I have been taken 
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that great club of the world — sitting alone in it somehow • having 
good-will and kindness for every single man and woman in it — 
having need of some habit and custom binding him to some few , 
never doing any man a wrong (unless it be a wrong to hint a little 
doubt about a man^s parts, and to damn him with faint praise) , 
and so he looks on the world and plays with the ceaseless humours 
of all of us — laughs the kindest laugh — points our neighbour’s 
foible or eccentncity out to us with the most good-natured smiling 
confidence; and then, turning over his shoulder, whispers awr 
foibles to our neighbour What would Sir Roger de Ooverley be 
without his follies and his charming little bram-cracks 1 * If the 
good knight (hd not call out to the people sleeping in church, and 
say “ Amen ” with such a delightful pomposity ; if he did not make 
a speech in the assize-court h p702>08 de hottes, and merely to show 
his dignity to Mr Spccjtator t if he did not mistake Madam Doll 

a merchant upon the Exchange for above these two years* and sometimes 
pass for a Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at * Jonathafn‘s/ In short, 
wherever I see a cluster of people, I mix with them, though I never open my 
Ups but m my own club 

**Thus I live m the world rather as a ^ Spectator^ of mankind than as one 
of the species j by which means I have made myself a spf^culative statesman, 
soldier, merchant, and arthan, without ever meddling m any practical part in 
Ufe, I am very well versed in the theory of a husband or a father, and can 
discern the errors m the economy, business, and diversions of others, better 
than those who are engaged in them— as standers-by discover blots wWch are 
apt to escape those who are in the game. ... In short, I have acted, in 
all the parts of my life, as a looker-on, which w the character 1 intend to 
preserve m this p9.pev,'*^Speciatoft No. t, 

* “ So effectually, indeed, did he retort on vice the mockery which had recently 
been directed against virtue, that, since his time, the open violation of dt^omey 
has always been considered, amongst us, the sure mark of a fool/*— 

f '* The Court was sat lieforc Sir Roger came j but, notwithstanding all the 
justices had taken their places upon the liench, they made room for the old 
knight at the head of them ; who for his reputation in the country took occasion 
to whisper in the judge's car that M wets his XMfdship hexd mftwstk mtifk 
gmd weather tn his circuit I was listening to the proceedings of the Court 
with much attention, and inanitely pleased with that great apjioarance and 
solemnity which so properly acoompwiles sucli a public administration of our 
laws ; when, after about an hour’s sittmg, I observed, to my great surprise, fet 
the midst of a trial, that my fHend Sir Roger was getting up to speak, t ms h 
some pain for him, till I found he had acquitted himself of two or three sentences, 
with a look of much business and great inu^pidity* 

Upon his first rising, the Court was hushed, and a general whisper ran 
among the country people that Sir Roger was up. The speech he mide was 
$0 little to the purpose, that I shall not Ufouble my readers with an aeeount of It, 
and I believe wss not so much designed by the knight himself to infbrm the 
Court as to give him a figure in my eyes, and to keep up hlii credit in the 
country/’— No. tea. 
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Tcarftlieet for a lady of quality m Temple Garden: if he were 
WHCi than he is if he had not his humour to salt his life, and weio 
but a mere English gentleman and game-preserver — of what worth 
weie he to usi We love him for his vanities as much as his 
viitues What is iidiculous is delightful in him ; we are so fond of 
him because we laugh «at him so. And out of that laughter, and 
out of that sweet weakness, and out of those harmless eccentncities 
and follies, and out of that touched biain, and out of that honest 
manhood and simphcity — we get a residt of happiness, goodness, 
tenderness, pity, piety, such «is, if my audience will think their 
loading and hearing over, doctors and (livines but seldom have the 
fortune to insi>ire And why not? Is the glory of Heaven to be 
sung only by gentlemen in black coats? Must the truth bo only 
ox])ounde<l in gown and surplice, and out of those two vestments 
cfin nobody ijreach it ? Commend mo to this d(^ar preacdicr with- 
out orders— tins parson in the tie-wig Wlicu tins man looks 
from the woild, whoso weaknesses he dcs<‘ril)es so benevolently, \\\> 
to the Heaven which shines over us all, I can hardly fancy a human 
fjtcc lighted up with a more serene rajituro. a human intellect 
thnllmg with a purer lov(‘ and adoration than Joseph Addison^s. 
List(}n to him from your childhood you have known the versos : 
but who am hear their sack'd music, without love and awe ? — 

“ Soon tbo ovomng shad cm provn.iI, 

Tho moon takes up tbo wondrous talo, 

And nightly to tho listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

■Whilst all tho stars that round her burn, 

And all tho planets in their turn, 

Confirm tho tidings os they roll, 

And spread tbo tnith from pole to p<do. 

What though, in solemn silonc*c», nil 
Move round tho dark terrestrial hall ; 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs l)e found ; 

In reason^s ear they all rejoioo, 

And utter forth a glonous voioeu 
For ever singing as they shine, 

Th(» hand that made us is divine/ 

It seems to mo those voises shine like the stars. They shine 
out of a great deep odm. When he turns to HeaTen, a SaWmth 
comes over that man’s mind : and his face lights up firom it with 
a glory of thanVa and prayer. His sense of reliffon stirs throujdi 
his whole Mng. In the fields, in tho town : looking at the hirds 
in tlie troos • at the children in tho streets : in the morning or in 
tho moonlight : over his books in his own room : in a happy i«rty 
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at a country merry-making or a town assembly, good-will and peace 
to God’s creatures, and love and awe of Him who made them, fill 
his pure heart and shine from his kind fiice. If Swift’s life was 
the most wretched, I think Addison’s was one of the most enviable 
A life prosperous and beautiful — a calm death — an immense fame 
and affection afterwards for his happy and spotless name * 

• “Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) on his 
death-bed, to ask him whether the Christian religion was true ’*-Dk Youno 
Spencers Anecdotes 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth The latter I consider as 
an act, the former as an habit of the mind Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth who are subject to the greaie'>t depression of nieljincholy 
on the central y, cheerfulness, though it does not give the* mind such an exquisite 
gladness, pi events us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Math is like a 
flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment, checifuln<*ss keeps up a kind of d.iylight m the nimd, and fills it 
with a steady and perpetual serenity/' — Addison Spgctai&r, No 381 
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W HAT do we look for in studying the history of a past 
age? Is it to learn the political tr<iiisa(*tions and char- 
acters of the leading public men ? is it to make ourselves 
acquainted with the life and being of the time? If we sot out 
with the former grave purpose, where is the truth, and who believes 
that ho has it entire ? What character of what great man is known 
to you ? You can but make guesses as to diameter more or loss 
happy. In common life don’t you often judge and misjudge a man’s 
whole conduct, setting out from a wrong impression? The tone 
of a voice, a word said in joke, or a tnfie m liehaviour -the cut 
of his hair or the tie of his neckdoth may disfigure him in your 
eyes, or poison your good opinion ; or at the end of years of intimacy 
it may bo your closest fnend says something, reveals something 
which hacl jireviously been a secret, which alters all your views 
about him, and shows that he lias been acting on quite a different 
motive to that which you jEancied you know. And if it is so with 
those you know, how much more with those you don’t know? Say, 
for example, that I want to understand the character of the Duke 
of Marlborough, I road Swift’s history of the times in which he 
took a part ; the shrewdest of ohsorvors and initiated, one would 
think, into the politics of the ago — ^he hints to me tliat Marlliorough 
was a coward, and oven of doubtM military capacity : he speaks 
of Walpole as a <?outemptibIo boor, and scarcely mentions, except 
to flout it, the great intngue of the Queen’s latter days, which was 
to have ended in bringing liack the Pretender Again, I read Marl- 
borough’s Life by a copious archdeacon, who lias the command of 
immense papers, of sonorous language, of what is called the best 
information ; and I get little or no insight into this secret motive 
which, I believe, influenced the whole of Marlborough’s career, 
which caused his turnings and windings, his opportune fidelity and 
treason, stopped his army almost at Pans gate, and landed him 
finally on the Hanoverian side — the winning side: I get, I say, 
no truth, or only a portion of it, in the narrative of either writer, 
and believe that Ooxe’s portrait, or Swift’s portrait, is quite unlike 
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the real OhurchiU. I take this as a single instance, prepared to 
be as sceptical about any other, and say to the Muse of History, 
“ 0 venerable daughter of Mnemosyne, I doubt every single state- 
ment you ever made since your ladyship was a Muse * For all 
your grave airs and high pretensions, you are not a whit more 
trustworthy than some of your lighter sisters on whom your 
partisans look down You bid me listen to a generals oration to 
his soldiers Nonsense ! He no more made it than Tuipin made 
his dying speech at Newgate. You pronounce a panegyric on a 
hero : I doubt it, and say you flatter outrageously You utter the 
condemnation of a loose character . I doubt it, and think you are 
prejudiced and bike the side of the Dons. You offer me an auto- 
biography I doubt all autobiographies I ever read , except those, 
perhaps, of Mr Robinson Oiusoe, Mariner, and writeis of his class. 
Thm have no object in setting themselves right with the public 
or their own consciences, these have no motive for concealment 
or half-tniths , those call for no more confidence than I can (jhcer- 
fully give, and do not force me to tax my credulity or to fortify it 
by evidence. I take up a volume of Doctor Smollett, or a volume 
of the Spectator^ and say the fiction carries a greater amount of 
truth m solution than the volume whitdi purports to be all true. 
Out of the fictitious book I get the expression of the life of the 
time ; of the manners, of the naovement, the dress, tlic pictures, 
the laughter, the ridicules of society — the old times live again, and 
I travel in the old country of England. Can the heaviest historian 
do more for me V’ 

As we read in those delightM volumes of the Tailer and 
Spectator the past ago returns, the England of our pcestors is 
revivified. The Maypole rises in the Btrand agswxi In Loudon ^ 
the churches are tlironged with daily worshippers ; the Imux are 
gathering m the coffeo-houses ; the g(mtry art? going to the Drawing- 
room ; the ladies are thronging to the toy-shops : tho (^hainnen are 
jostling in the streets ; tho footmen are running with links l)eft)re 
the chariots, or fighting round tho tlu*atre doors* In tlie c«>untry 
I see the young Bcjuire riding to Eton with his servants liehiud 
him, and Will Wimble, the fhend i)f the femily, to sec him safe# 
To make that jouniey from the S<iuire’s and lHu*,k, Will is a week 
on horseback. The coacdi takes five days lictwecm I/oudou aikd 
Bath. The judges and the Hr ride the cimuit* If my Larly 
comes to town in her post-ohoriot, her people (sorry pistols to ftre 
a salute on Captain Macheath if he should apjHjar, and her couriers 
ride ahead to prejmre ajiartmonts for her at the great <»iravimseriili 
on the road; Bonifk^ receives her under the (Wiklng sign of tho 
or the and he and his chamberhOus bow hor up 
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the great stair to the state apartments, whilst her carnage rumbles 
into tho coiiityard, wheie tlie “Exeter Ply” is housed that per- 
lorms the journey in eight days, God willing, having achieved its 
daily flight of twenty miles, and landed its passengers for supper 
and sleep The curate is taking his pipe m tho kitchen, where 
the Captain’s man — having hung up his master’s half-pike — is 
at his bacon and eggs, bragging of Eamillies and Malplaquet to 
the townsfolk, who have their club in the chimney-corner The 
Captain is ogling the chambennaid in the wooden gallery, or 
bnbing her to know who is the pretty young mistress that has 
come m the coach Tho pack-horses aie in the great stable, and tho 
drivers and ostlers carousing in the tap. And in Mrs Landlady’s 
bar, over a glass of stiong waters, sits a gentleman of military 
appoaran<ie, who travels with pistols, as all the rest of the world 
does, and has a rattling grey mare m tho staldos which will be 
saddled and away with its owner half-an-hour lieforo the “Ply” 
sets out on its last day’s flight And some five miles on the load, 
as the “ Exeter Ply ” comes jingling and creaking onwards, it will 
suddenly be brought to a halt by a gentleman on a grey marc, 
with a black vizard on his fico, who thrusts a long pistol into the 
cofwjh window, and bids the company to hand out their purses. . . , 
Jt must have lioon no small phuisuro even to sit lu tho groat kihdicu 
m those days, and see tho tide of humankind pass by Wo arrive 
at pliUios now, but wo tiavel no more, Addison talks jocularly 
of a difference of maimc^r and costume being quite perceivable at 
Btaiiies, where tlujro j^asHcd a young follow “ with a very tolerable 
periwig,” though, to be sure, his hat was out of fashion, and had 
a Ramillies <jo(jk. I would have liked to travel in those (lays 
(being of that class of travidlers who are proverbially pretty wy 
coram latronibm) and have seen my friend with the grey mare 
and the black vizard. Alas ! there always came a day in the life 
of that warrior when it wiis tho fashion to acicompany him as ho 
passed —without his bla(jk mask, and with a nosegay in his hand, 
a(X5ompani6(l by lialberdiers and atteudesd by the sheriff,— in a 
carnage without springs, and a clergyman jolting beside him, to 
a spot dose by Cumbciriand (iato and the Marble Artjh, where 
a stone still records that here Tyburn turnpike stood. What a 
change in a century ; in a few years I Within a few yards of that 
gate tho fields l>egan : tho fiokls of his exploits, behind tho hedges 
of whi(?h he lurked and robbed. A groat and wealthy city has 
grown over those meadows. Were a man brought to die there 
now, tho windows would bo closed and the inhabitants keep thrir 
houses in si(‘kenmg horror. A hundred years liack, people crriwded 
to see that last act of a highwayman’s life, and maJke jokes on it 
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Swift laughed at him, gnmly advising him to provide a Holland 
shirt and white cap crowned with a crimson or hlack riband for 
his exit, to mount the cart cheerfully — shako hands with the 
hangman, and so-~farewell. Gay wrote the most delightful ballads, 
and made merry over the same hero. Contrast these with the 
writings of our present humouiists i Compare those morals and 
ours— those manners and ours i 

We can’t tell — you would not bear to be told — the whole truth 
regarding those men and manners. You could no more suffer m 
a Biitish drawing-room, under the reign of Queen Victrina, a fine 
gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne’s time, or hear what they 
heard and said, than you would receive an ancjient Briton It is 
as one reads about savages, that one contemplates the wild ways, 
the baibarous feasts, the terrific pastimes, of the men of jileasure 
of that ago We have our fine gentlemen, and our *‘faKt men”; 
pennit mo to give you an idea of one i>arti(‘ulaily fast noldeman 
of Queen Anne’s days, whoso biography has been preservetl to us 
by the law reportcis. 

In 1691, when Stoelo was a boy at school, my Lord Molmn 
was tried by his peers for the murder of William Mountford, 
comedian. In “Howell’s State Trials,” the reader will find not 
only an edifying account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, Imt 
of the times and manners of those days. My Lonl’s friend, a 
Captain Hill, smitten with the charms of the Ixjautifiil Mrs. Brace- 
giKlle, and anxious to marry her at all hazards, detonnined to ( wy 
her off, and for this purixiHo hired a hacknoy-<5oach with six h(»rses, 
and a half-dozen of soldiers to aid him in the storm. The coacdi 
with a pair of horses (tlio foui leaders being in waiting elsewhere) 
took its station opposite my Lord Craven’s house in I)rury Lane, 
by which door Mrs. Bracegirdle was to pass on her way feom the 
theatre. As she passed in company of her mamma and a friend, 
Mr. Page, the Captain ueiml her by the hand, the soldiers hustlwl 
Mr. Page and attacked him sword in hand, and Oaptam Hill an<l 
his noble friend endeavoured to force Madam Bracoginlle into the 
coach. Mr. Page called for help : the jmpulation of Drury Lane 
rose: it was impossible to effect the capture; and bidding tlie 
soldiers go about their business, and the cmii to drive off, Hill let 
go of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opiwrtunitic^s of revenge. 
The man of whom he was most jealous was Will Mountford, the 
c^omedian; Will removed, he thmight Mrs. Bracegirdle might be Ms: 
and accordingly the Captain mi his Ijordship lay tliat ni^t hi wait 
for Will, and as ho was coming out of a house in Norfolk Street, 
while Mohun engaged him in talk, Hill, in the' words of the Attoney* 
General, made a pass and ran him dean through the body. 
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Sixty-one of my Lord’s peers finding him not guilty of murder, 
while but fourteen found him guilty, this very fast nobleman was 
discharged and made his appearance seven years after m another 
trial for murder — when he, my Lord Warwick, and three gentlemen 
of the military profession, were concerned in the fight which ended 
in the death of Captain Ooote 

This jolly company were dnnking together in “Lockit’s” at 
Charing Cross, when angry words arose between Captain Coote 
and Captain French, whom my Loid Mohun and my Lord the 
Earl of Warwick * and Holland endeavoured to pacify. My Lord 
Warwick was a dear friend of Caj)tain (Joote, lent him £100 to 
buy hiB commission m the Gunids, once when the Captain was 
arrested for £13 by his tailoi, my Loid lent him five guineas, 
often paid his leckoning foi him, and showed him other offices of 
friendship. On this evening the disputants, Fionch and Ooote, 
being separateil whilst they wore upstairs, unlu(‘,kily stopped to 
dnnk ale again at the hai of “Lockit’s.” Tint row lie^n ifrosh— 
Coote lunged at French over the bar, and at last all six callod for 
chairs, and went to Lei<‘(‘ster Fields, where they fell to Their 
Lordships engaged on the side of Captain Coote. My Lord of 
Warwi(?k was severely w(mn<l(‘d m the hand, Mr. Frene,h also was 
stabl>ed, but honest Captain Coote got a couple of W(mndS“-one 
especially, a wound in the, left side just under the short nbs, and 
piercing through the diaphiagina,’’ which did for Capt<iin Coote. 
Hence the^ trials of my Lonls Warwick and Mohun : lienee the 
assemblage of peers, the reiwrt of the transfwition in which these 
defunct fast men still live for the oliservation of the curioun. My 
Lonl of Warwick is brouglit to the liar by the Deputy-Oovornor of 
the Tower of Londini, having the axe carried Imforo him by the 
gentleman gaoh^.r, who stooil with it at the liar at the right hand 
of the priHomjr, turumg the edge from him ; the prisoner, at his 

^ llie husband of the Lady Warwick who niuriicd AddiMm* and tht» father 
of the yoimg Kad, who was tirought lohls ^tcpfatlu^r’s Iwwl to ‘Uiow a 
Christian aaild di«," He wuh uiiiongst the wiUhn»t ut the mdsUty of that day ; 
and m the curious collection of ('haii-Books at the Buiish Musrnmi, I have 
seen more than one anecdote of the frwks of the gay lord. He was jjopular 
in I..ondon* as such daring spirits have Insert in our time. The anfcdotists 
speak very kindly of his practical Jokes. Mohun w»« K'urcely out of prison 
for his second homicide, when he went on I^rd Mitcclcsfteld's embassy to the 
Klector of Hanover when QtM*e» Anne sent the (hwtiT to his Higimm, The 
chronicler of the expedition *ipcaU» of his lordship as an amiable young man, 
who had been in bad company, \mt was quite rt*p*mtant and reformed. He 
and Macartney aftesrwards murdered the I>uk<‘ of Hamilton taUween them, In 
which act Lord Mohun dletl Thlt amiable Iteroa’s name was Charles, and 
not Henry, as a rccem novelist has ehristened him (in 
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approach, making three bows, one to his Grace the Lord High 
Steward, the other to the peers on each hand , and his Grace and 
the peers return the salute And besides these great personages, 
august in penwigs, and nodding to the nght and left, a host of 
the small come uj) out of the past and pass before us — the jolly 
captains brawling in the tavern, and laughing and cursing over 
their cups — the drawer that serves, the bar-girl that waits, the 
bailiff on the prowl, the chairmen trudging thiough the black lamp- 
less streets, and smoking their pipes by the railings, whilst swords 
are clashing in the garden within. ‘‘Help there* a gentleman is 
hurt * The chairmen put up their pipes, and help the gentleman 
over the railings, and carry him, ghastly and bleeding, to the Bagnio 
in Long Acre, where they knock up the surgcfsi— a pretty tall 
gentleman • but that wound under the short ribs has done for him. 
Surgeon, lords, captains, bailiffs, chainuen, and gentleman gaoler 
with your axe, where be you now ? The gentleman axenian^s head 
18 off* his own shoulders ; the lords and judge^s can wag theirs no 
longer ; the bailiff ^s writs have ceased to nm • the honest eh airmen's 
pipes are put out, and with their brawny calves they have walked 
away into Hades — aU is irrecoverably done for as Will Monntford or 
Oaptam Ooote. The subject of our night’s lecituro saw all these 
people*— rode in Captain Ooote’s company of the Guarcb very 
probably — wrote and sighed for Bratcginlle, went home tipy in 
many a chair, after many a bottle, in many a tavern — Bed from 
many a bailiff 

In 1709, when the publication of the Tatlefr began, our great* 
great-grandffithers must have seized upon that new and delightful 
paper with much such eagerness as loveiu of light literature in a 
later day exhibited when the Wavorley novels apiK^ared, ujxm which 
the public rushed, forsaking that feeble entertainment of which the 
Miss Porters, the Anne of Swamoas, and worthy Mrs. lla<ltsliffb 
herself, with her dreary castles and exploded ol<l gliosts, Iml bad 
pretty much the monopoly. I have looked over many of the comic 
books ^th which our ancestors amused themselves, from th© novelg 
of Swift’s coadjutriaC) Mrs. Manley, the delectable author of tii© 
Hew Atlantis,” to the factetious prcKluctions of Tom Duxfey, and 
Tom Brown, and Hed Ward, writer of the “London Spy” and 
sev^ other volumes of ribaldry. Tlie slang of the taverns anil 
ordinaries, the wit of the bagnios, fbrm the Htongest |«uft of th© 
ftxrago of which these libels are composed. In the excdhmt news** 
paper collection at the British Museum, you may see, biid^ the 
Orafmtm* and Fo$l^ spedmena— and queer spedmens they are 
-—of the higher literature of Queeu Anne’s time* Sere is an 
♦ The Crafisman did not appear ttU XTad* 
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abstract from a notable journal beanns (late Wednesday, October 
13th, 1708, and entitled Tim British ApoUo , or, cunous wnvm^ 
inethtsfor the itigemom, hy a society of genMemeti. The British 
Apollo invited and professed to answer questions upon all subjects 
of wit, morality, science, and even religion , and two out of its four 
pages are filled with queries and replies much like some of the 
oracular penny pnnts of the present time 

One of the fiist queiists, referring to the jiassago that a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife, argues that polygamy is justifi- 
able in the laity The society of gentleinou conducting the British 
Apollo are jmsed by this casuist, and promise to jpve him an 
answer, Oelinda then wishes to know from “the gentleman,” con- 
ceniing the souls of the dead, whether they shall have the satisfac- 
tion to know those whom they most valued in this transitory life. 
The gentlemen of the Apollo ^ve but iwor comfort to iswr Uelmda 
They ate inclined to think not ; for, say they, since every inhabitant 
of those rc^dons will be infinitely dearer tlian hero aio onr nearest 
relatives— wliat have we to do with a partial friendship m that 
happy place 1 Poor Celinda > it may have been a child or a lover 
whom she hsul lost, and was pining after, when the oracle of British 
ApoUo gave her this dismal answer. She has solvwl the question 
for herself by this time, and knows (luito as well as the siHiioty of 
gciitlemexu 

From theology wo come to physics, and Q, asks, “Why does 
hot water freeze sooner than cold I ” Afwllo replies, “ Hot water 
cannot bo said to freeze sooner than cold ; but water once heated 
and cold may lie aulyoot to freeze by the ovaiKiratioii of tlio 
spintuouB imrts of the water, which renders it loss able to with- 
stand the power of frosty weather.” 

The next query is rather a delicate one. “ You, Mr, Aixillo, 
who are smd to 1® the G(kI of Wisdom, pray give us the reason 
why is so much in fiuiliiou ; wliat Isaiefit one receives by 

it, and who was the inventor, and you will oblige Gorinim,” To 
this (lueer demand the lirw of Phmbus, smiling, answer: “Pretty 
innocent Girinna 1 Apollo owns that ho was a llttU>_ surprised by 
your Wmong question, particularly at that part of it whore you 
desire to know the lienofit you roocuvo by it. Ah 1 nwulain, had 
you a lover, you would not come to AyioWo for a solution ; since 
there is no dispute but the kisses of mutiud lovers give infinite 
satisfaction. As to its iimmtion, 'tis certain nature was its author, 
and it began with ti» first courtship." 

After a column more of questions, follow nearly two jmges of 
poems, signed by Philander, Armenia, and tiie like, and ohiefly on 
the tender pastion; and the imper Trinds up with a letter frwn 
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Lcgboni) an account of the Luke of IVEarlborongli and Prince Eugene 
l)eforo and proposals for publishing two sheets on the present 
state of Jlthiopia, by Mr Hill . all of which m pniited for the 
authors by J. Mayo, at the Printing Press against Water Lane m 
Fleet Street. What a change it must have been — how Apollo’s 
oracles musi have been struck dumb— when the Taller appeared, 
and scholars, gentlemen, men of the world, men of gemus, began 

to speak ' « , , r, ~ i 

Shoitly before the Boyne was fought, and young Swift had 
begun to make acquaintance with English Court manners and 
■Rnghab somtude, in Sir William Temple’s family, another Irish 
youth was brought to loam his humanities at the old school of 
Ohaiterhouse, near Smithfield ; to which foundation he had been 
appointed by Janies, Duke of Ormond, a goveraoi of the House, 
and a patron of the lad’s family The Iwy was an oiqihan, and 
desciibed, twenty years after, with a sweet pathos and simplicity, 
Boiiio of the eaihest lecoUectious of a life which was destined to lie 
chciiuorcd by a stiiinge vaiiety of good and evil fortune. 

I am afraid no good report could bo given by his masters and 
ushers of that thick-set, square-faced, black-oyed, soft-hearted little 
Irish boy. He was very idle. He was whipiied deservwjly a great 
number of times. Though he had very good piurts of his own, ho 
got other boys to do his lessons for him, and only took just as inuoh 
trouble as should enable him to scuffle through his exercises, and by 
good fortune escape the flogging-block One hundred and fifty yoant 
after, I have myself inspecteil, but only as an amateur, tliat instm- 
mont of n^teouB torture still existing, and m occuBioiml use, in a 
secluded private ajiartment of tlie old Ohartorhouse School ; and 
have no doubt it is the very oountoriiart, if not the andent iuul 
interesting machine itsel:^ at which poor Dick StCH'lo submitted 
hunself to the tormentors. , ,, , 

Besides being very kind, hay, and good-naturwl, this boy wont 
invariably into debt with the tait-woman ; ran out of Ixiumls, and 
entered into pocumary, or rather promissory ongageraonts with tlw 
nmAbounng lollipop vendors and piemen— exhibited an early fSmd- 
ness and capacity for drinking mum and sack, and Iwrrowea 
all his comrades who had money to lend. I have no wirt of 
authority for tho ©tatouxouts horo made of Stoole^B early life ^ hut 
If the (Mfl IS fotber of the man, the fiitlier of young Steele of 
Merton, who left Oxford without taking a degree, ami entered ihe 
Life (jhiaird8-4he fether of Captain Steele of Lucas’s PuriltoitB, who 
got his company through tho patamage of my Lord Outtt— the 
fether of Mr. Steele the Oommissionw of Stamps, fhe aditOT of 
the QmnHi the aod BpsotoAor, tho exjiolled Member of 
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Parliament, and the author of the “Tender Husband and the “Con- 
scious Lovers ; if man and boy resembled OiU‘h other, Lick Steele 
the schoolboy must have been one of the most ji^euerous, ^o(Hl-for- 
nothing, amiable little creatures that ever conjugat(«l the verb 
I beat, tuptormii I whipped, in any school in CJretit Bntain 
Almost every gentleman who does mo the honour to hear me will 
remember that the very greatest chanicter which he has seen in the 
course of his life, and the person to whom he has looked up with 
the greatest wonder and leverence, was the head Ixiy at his H(‘hool 
The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires such an awe. Tiie luml l)oy 
constiues as well as the schoomaster himself. Wh<m he begins to 
speak the hall is hushed, and every little boy listens. writes 
off copies of Latin v<‘i*ses as melodnuisly as Virgil. Ho is good- 
natured, and, his own imisteipieijes acdimvcd, pours out other (H>pies 
of verses for other boys with an astonishing case and fluency; the 
idle ones only trembling lest they should lie tiiscovonHl on giving in 
their exorcises and whipped because their ikiciuh wore t<K> g<KKl. X 
have soon great men in my time, but never such a great oiw^ as that 
head boy of my childhood: we all thought he must Prime 
Minister, and I was disnppointtMl on meeting him in afUT life to 
find he wjih no more than six fi^et high. 

j)i«k Htcelc, the Gharterhouw* gownlniy, contmct(‘d such an 
admiration m the years of his cluldhiKKl, and retained it faithfully 
through his life. Through the wdiool and through the weiriil, 
whithersoever his strange fortune led to erring, wayward, affeiv 
tionate creature, Joseph Addison was always his heiwl lH»y, Athlison, 
wrotti Ids exercises. Addison did hiw In^st theim*8. He ran on 
Addison’s mi^ssagcs ; faggiwl for him and blwked his nlum : to be 
in Joe’s company was Du?k*K grtmtest pleasuix^; and he t<mk a 
sermon or a camng from his monitor with the most iKumdless 
reverett(ie, ac<iuiesceuc4V and affection.'*^ 

Steele found A<hlison a stately Gollt^ge Don at Oxfonl, and him- 
self <lid not make mu(‘h figure at this plfuu He wrt^U^ a manedy, 
which, by the advice of a friend, the humble fellow bunicwl there ; 
and some versos, which 1 dare say an) as sublime m other gentle- 
men^s compositions at that age ; but Ixiing smitten with a sudden love 

* * ‘ Steele had the greatest veneration for Addi»on, ami uikhI to show It, In all 
companies* in a pardoular manner. Addison, now and then, uned to play a 
little upem him ; hut he always took it well”— Spttm/s 

“Sir Richard Steele was the Ixnit-natuted creature in llie world: even in 
hl« woTht state of health, he «K*emed m d«*alre nothing hut to please and las 
pleased,”— Da. Young* 

Steele, It may lie noted, was a few weeks older dam Addison. He was horn 
la March, Addison on tst May, 
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for military glory, he threw up the cap and gown for the saddle 
and bridle, and rode pnvately in the Horse Guards, in the Duke 
of Ormondes troop — the second — and, probably, with the rest of 
the gentlemen of his troop, “all mounted on lilack horses with 
white feathers in their hats, and scarlet coats nchly laced,” marched 
by King William, in Hyde Park, in November 1699,* and a great 
show of the nobility, besides twenty thousand people, and above 
a thousand coaches “ The Guards had just got their new clothes,” 
the London Post said : “ they are extraordinary grand, and thought 
to be the finest body of horse in the world ” But Steele could 
hardly have seen any actual service. He who wrote about himself, 
his mother, his wife, his loves, his debts, his friends, and the wine 
he drank, would have told us of his battles if he had seen any. 
His old pation, Ormond, probably got him his conietcy in the 
Guards, from which he was piomotetl to be a captain in Lu(‘iih^s 
F usiliers, getting his company through the i)atronago of Lord Cutts, 
whose societal y he was, and to whom he dedicat^nl his woik calle(l 
the “Christian Hero.” As for Dick, whilst wnting this anient 
devotional work, ho was deep in debt, in dnnk, and in all the 
follies of the town , it is related that all the officers of Lucases, 
and the gentlemen of the Guards, laughed at Dick.t And in truth 

* Steele appears to have been a trooper in the Life Guards ; but in 1699 he 
had received from Lord Cutts an ensigney in the Coldstream (Guards. In 
xyoa he became captain m Lucas's regiment, which, however, was not called 
“ Fusiliers,"— See Aitken's XJ/e of Steek 

i **The gaiety of his dramatic tone may be seen m this little scene lietwccn 
two bnlhant sisters, from his comedy Tho Funera!, or Grief d la Mode Dick 
wrote this, he said, from "a necessity of enlivening his character," which* it 
semed, the ChnsUan Nero had a tendency to make too decorous, grave, otul 
respectable m the eyes of readers of that pious piece. 

ISoene drawf and discovert Lauy CHARrx>TTE, reading at a tahki“^X*hin 
Harriet, inlaying at a glass^ to andfro» and viewing henelf} 

Ha, Nay, good sister, you may os well talk to hms [looking at keneff 
as ske speaki} as sit staring at a book which I knew you can't attend.-^50od I>r. 
Lucas may have writ there what he pleases, but there’s no putting Franck* 
Lord Hardy, now Earl of Brumpton, out of your head, or making him kbsenc 
from your eyes Do but look on me, now, and deny it if you can. 

Ck You are the maddest girl [smtling]. 

I/a. Look ye, I knew you could not say it and forl^ear laughing* 
[iMoking over Ocr/cr/tf,]— Ohi I see his name os plain as you do-“F-*r a-'ii, 
Fran, — c-i-s, ds, Francis, ’tis in every line of the Iwk. 

L Ch. [riHng\ It's m vmn, I see, to mind anything in such impertinent 
company— but, granting 'twere as you say, as to my 1-ord Hajrdy-w*tls more 
excusable to admire another than oneselil 

*‘Z, Xla. No, I think not,— yes, I grant you, than really to tie vafn of one's 
person, but I don't admire myself,— Pish t I don't believe my eyes to have that 

t 8 1 
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a theologian in liquor is not a lespectable object, and a hermit, 
though he may be out at elbows, must not be in debt to the tailoi* 
Steele says of himself that he was always sinning and repenting. 
He beat lus breast and cned most piteously when he did repent 
but as soon as crying had made him thirsty, he fell to sinning again. 
In that charming paper in the Tatley, in which he rccoids his 
father’s death, his mother’s gnefs, his own most solemn and t(‘nder 
emotions, he says he is mtcnupted by the arrival of a hamper of 
wmo, ‘‘ the same as is to he sold at Ganaway’s next week ” ; ujion 
the receipt of which he sends for three friends, and they fall to 
instantly, drinking two bottles apiece, with great kmefit to them- 
selves, and not separating till two o’ldock in the monung.” 

His life was so. Jack the drawer was always interrupting it, 

softness, \I.ooking %n the glas^^ They a'n’t so piercing no, *tis only stuff, 
the men will be talking -—Some people are such admirers of teeth— Lor<l, what 
signifies teeth 1 [Showing her teeth ] A very black-a-moor has as white u si*t 
of teeth as I.— No, sister, I don't admire myself, but I’ve a spiiit of contiadic- 
tion m me . I don't know I'm m love with myself, only to x ival the men 

Ch, Ay, Imt Mr. Campley will gam ground ev’n of that nval of his, 
your dear self. 

//a. Oh, what have I done to you, that you should name that insolent 
intruder? A confident, opmionative fop. No, indeed, if I am, as a poetical 
lover of mine sighed and sung of both sexes, 

* The public envy and the public care,' 

1 shan’t be so easily catched— I thank him— I want but to be sure I should 
heartily torment him by banishing him, and then considw whethtT he should 
depart this life or not, 

"A, Ch. Indeed, sister, to be serious with you, this vanity in your humour 
docs not at all become you 

A. Ba, Vanity 1 All the matter is, we gay jicoplo arc more smme than 
YOU wise folks, all your life’s an art — Siniak your soul, Lwik you then*.— 
[Hatthng her to theglAu,"] Are you not struck with a secret pleasure wtien you 
view that bloom m yom look, that haimony in your shape, that {uroinptitude m 
your mien? 

*' A. Ck Well, simpleton, if I am at first so simple as to k* a little taken 
with mystdf, I know it a fault, and take pains to correct it. 

“ A. //tf, Pshaw ! Pshaw i Talk tins mufdy tale to old Mrs. Kardlngale, 
'tts too soon for me to think at that rate. 

"A Ch* They that think it too soon to understitnd tlumistdvea will veiy 
soon find it too lata— But t<*ll me honestly, don't you like Campley? 

"A. /Ar. The fellow is not to lie atihorred, If tlm forward thing did not think 
of getting me so easily.— Oh, I hate a h<*art I can't lartstk when I pleaiKi.*«*Whfit 
makes the value of dear diina, but that 'ti» so kittle ?—W4we it not Ibr tfwit, 
you might os well have stone mugh In your closet."— i^umru$^ Oct and. 

“We knew the obligations the smge had to his writings [Htenie's]? ttim 
being scarcely a comedtan of merit in our wliolo company whom his TetHen 
had not made better by his recommendation ol them*"— , 
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1 wringing him a bottle from the “Rose,” or inviting him over to a 
bout theie with Sir Plume and Mr. Divei ; and Dick wiped hi« 
eyes, which were whnni^eniig over his papers, took down his laced 
hat, put on his sword and wig, kissed his wife and children, told 
them a lie about pressing business, and went oif to the “ Rose ” 
to the jolly fellows. 

While Mr. Addison was abioad, and aftei he came home in 
rather a dismal way to wait upon Providence in his sbabliy lodging 
in the Haymarket, young Captain Steele was <*utting a much 
smarter figure than that of his classical fiicnd of (liartcrhouse 
Cloister and Maudlin Walk. Could not soziu» painter give an 
interview between the gallant Captain of Lucases, with Ins hat 
cocked, and his lace, ami Ins face too, a trifle tarnished with drink, 
and that poet, that philosoidicr, pale, proud, and pfwa*, hm fheml 
and monitor of school-days, of all days? How Dick must have 
bragged alK)ut his chances and his ho|>c^s, and the fine company 
he kept, and the (;harms of the reigning traists and popular actressr^s, 
and the n«mlx*r of h<ittles that Jie an<l my Lord and mmni other 
pretty fellows had cracked ovcMiight at the “Devil,” or tlio 
“Garter”! Cannot one fancy Jos£?ph Addison^s calm smile and 
cold grey eyes following Dick for an instant, as he stmts down 
the Mall to dine with the Guard at Saint James*!!, before ho tunis, 
with his sober pace and threadbare suit, to walk back tr» his 
lodgings up the two jiair of stairs? Stcde*s name was down for 
promotion, Dick always said himself, in tho glorious, pious, and 
immortal William*s last tahle-lsKik. Jonathan B will’s name limi 
been written there by the same hand too. 

Our worthy friend, the autla^r of the “ (Siristien con- 

tinued to make no small figure atsmt town by the use of his wits.* 
Ho was appointed Qasetteer; he wrote, In 170*1, “The Tenchjr 
Huslmnd,” his second play, in which there is mmie delightful 
writing, and of which ho fondly owned in aftcT life, and when 
Addison was no more, that there wore “many applauded strokes” 
from Addison*s beloved haiult Is it not a pleasant imrtnershJp 

^ **Thepe is not now in hli sight that esc^tont man, whom llitiivtm made 
his friend and superior, to tm at a certain place in pain Tot what he shouM my 
or do* ! will go on in his ftirther encouragement* tmt wrmm that ever 

man had cannot now lament nml pine at his neglectt of hltt»w!f/'«^HTi*;ai4t Cof 
himself): TA^ TAm^m No. xa, FeU tvrpHW. 

t TA^ FHmml supplies an odmimWe stroke of humour, whldh Sydney 
Smith tm used as on illustration of die itodty in his iecturet. 

The undertaker is talking to hfi about thdr duty* 

Ha^ you l-*A little wore upon the dlimal f/^m/syr 
ptamsyt thfifrUow has a good mortal !ook,«*-*pl^him neiwiheie^ that 
wainioot*ftoe must be o*top of the etaki r that fkllow*! atmms In a hrigbt (that 
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to remember ? Can^t one fancy Steele full of spmts and youth, 
leaving his gay company to go to Addison’s lodging, where his 
friend sits in the shabby sittmg-room, quite serene, and cheerful, 
and poorl In 1704, Steele came on the town with another 
comedy, and behold it was so moral and religious, as poor Dick 
insisted,— so dull the town thought, — ^that the ‘‘Lying Lover” was 
damned.* 

Addison’s hour of success now came, and he was able to help 
our fnend the “Christian Hero” m such a way, that, if there 
had been any chance of keeping that poor tipsy champion upon his 
legs, his fortune was safe, and his competence assured. Steele 
procured the place of Oommissionei of Stamps he wrote so richly, 
so gracefully often, so kindly always, with such a pleasant wit and 
easy frankness, with such a gush of good spmts and good humour, 
that his eaily papers may be compared to Addison’s own, and are 
to be read, by a male reader at least, with quite an e(iual pleasure.! 

looks as if he were full of some strange miseiy) at the end of the hall So— But 
ril fix you all myself. Let's have no laughing now on any provocation. Look 
yonder— that hale, well-looking puppy 1 You ungrateful scoundrel, did not I 
pity you, take you out of a great man's service, and show you the pleasure of 
receiving wages ^ Did not / give you ten, then Jif teen , and twenty ^hi Ihng^ a week 
to he sorrowful f-^and the nme I give you / think the gladder you are/** 

* There is some confusion here as to dates. Steele's first play, the Funeral 
was brought out m December xyor , his second, the Lying Ijover m l)eceml>er 
1703 ; and hts third the lender Husband in Apul 1705. 

t ** From mv own AfAvrumr : Nmf, lA 

** There are several persons who have many pleasures and entertainments m 
their possession, which they do not enjoy ; it is, tlierefore, a kind and good ofilee 
to acquaint them with their own happiness, and turn their attention to such 
instances of their good fortune as they are apt to overlook. Persons m the 
married state often want such a monitor ; and pine away their days by looking 
upon the same condition in anguish and murmuring, which carrit*! with it, in 
the opinion of others, a complication of all the pleasures of life, and a retreat 
from Its inquietudes. 

I am led into this thought by a sdsit I made to an old Mend who was 
formerly my schoolfellow. He came to town last week, with hts family, ff>r 
the winter; and yesterday morning s<mt mo word his wife expected me to 
dinner. I am, as it were, at home at that house, and every memtier of it 
knows me for their welbwisher. I cannot, indeed, express the pleasure it h to 
be met by the children with so much Joy as I am when I go tlutlier. The 
boys and girls stnve who shall come first, when they think it is I that am 
knocking at the door; and that chiW which loses the race to me runs tmk 
again to tell the fitther it is Mr. Bickerstaff, lliis day I was led in tiy a 
pretty girl that we aU thought must have forgot me; for the family has been 
out of town these two years. Her knowing me again was a mighty md^ect 
with us, and took up our discourse at the first entrance; after whlch^ they 
began to raUy me upon a thousand little stories they heard In the country* 
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After the Tatler in 1711, the famous Spectator made its 
appearance, and tins was followed at Tanous intervals, hy many 
periodicals under the same editor — the Ovardmn — the Enpluhman 
— the Lover^ whose love was rather insipid — the Reader, of whom 
the pubhc saw no more after his second appearance — the Theatre, 
under the pseudonym of Su John E<!^ir, which Steele wrote while 
(kvenior of the Eoyal Company of Comedians, to which post, and 

about my marriage to one of my neighbours' daughters , upon which, the 
gentleman, my friend, said, * Nay , if Mr Bickerstaff marncH a child of any 
of his old companions, I hope mine shall have the preference th« re is Mrs. 
Mary is now sixtctn, and would make him as fine a ^vidow as tlie Ixst of them. 
But I know him too well, he is so enamoured with the \ery mcmoiy of those 
who flourished m our youth, that he will not so much as look upon the modem 
lieauties I icmenilxT, okl gentleman, how often you went home m a day to 
refresh your countenance and dress whem Ternmmta reigned m votir heart. 
As wc came up in the coach, I reiJcated to my wife some of yotir verses on her/ 
With such reflections on little passages which hap(amed long ago, we passed 
our time during a cheerful and elegant meat. After dinner his lady left the 
room, as did also the children, As soon as we were alone, he took me by the 
hand , * Well, my good friend/ says he. * I am heartily glad to see ihee ; I 
was afraid you would never have seen all the company that dined with you to- 
day again. l>o not you think the good woman of the house a little aliernd 
since you followid her from the playhouse to find out who she was for me i»* ! 
ix^celvod a tern fall down his cheek as he spoke, which moved me not a hiile. 
But, to turn the discourse, I said, * Hhe is not, Indetid, that creature iht* was 
when she returned me the letter I carried from you, and told me, “She hopetl, 
as I was a gentleman, I would Ixs empkiycd no more to trouble h«ir, who had 
never offended me ; Init aouhl lit' so much the gentleman's fnend as to dissuarle 
him from a pursuit which he could never succeed in." You may rrmendier I 
thought her in earnest, and you were forced to employ your cousm Will, who 
made his sister get acciualnied with her for you, You cannot exix^ct her to be 
for ever fifteen/ * Fifteen I’ replied my gwxl ftiend. ‘Ah I you little mtkat» 
staml— you, that have lived a bsichelor how great, how exquisite a pleasure 
there is in Vicing really beloved 1 It is ImposiiVdo that the most Vieauteous face 
in nature should raiw* In me such pleasing ideas as wlien I hok u|)Oii that 
excellent woman. That fafl^ng in her countenance is chiefly causetl Iqr 
watching witli me in my fever. 'This was followed by a fit of sickness^ wmeh 
had like to have carried me off last winter. I tell you, sinewely, I Iwtve ff 
many obligations to her that I cannot, with any sort of moderation, thhtk m 
her preiamt state of health. But, as to what ymi say of fiftmi, sVie gives me 
evaiy day pleasure Vieyond what I ev«*r knew In the jxasc^ssion of her IxuMiiy 
when I was in the vigour of youth. Kveiy moment of her life hdngi me fiwsl* 
instances of lier comptomey to my inclinations, and her |«*tidenc« m riqtard to 
my fortune. Her face is to me much mere Vieatitlftil than when I first saw ft t 
there is no decay in any feature which I cannot trace ftom the very Instant It 
was occaidotted by some anxious concern for my weUhiw and Intemsts, Thus, 
at the same time, mcthlnki , the love I ccmcefvtd towarrls her few what she was, 
is heighttmed hy my gratitude lor what she la The Um of a wifit is as mudi 
above the idle passion eommeoly ceiled by tliat name, as the kmd laughter of 
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to that of Suivoyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and 
to the Oomiiiissioii of the Peace for Middlesex, and to the honour 
of knighthood, Steele had been preferred soon after the accession 
of George L , whose cause honest Dick had nobly fought, through 
disgrace, and danger, against the tnost formidable enemies, against 
traitors and bullies, against Bolingbroke and Swift m the last reign 
With the ai rival of the King, that splendid conspiracy broke up ; 

buffoons IS infenoi to the elegant mirth of gentlemen Oh I she is an inestim- 
able jewel ! In her examination of her household affairs, she shows a certain 
fearfulnt’ss to find a fault, which makes her servants obey her like children ; 
and the meanest we have has an ingenuous shame for an offence not always to 
be seen in childien m other families I speak freely to you, my old friend , ever 
Since her sickness, things that gave me the quickest joy befoie turn now to a 
certain anxiety. As the children pUy m the next loorn, I know the poor 
things by their steps, and am considering what they must do should they lose 
Iheir mother in their tendei years The pleasure I used to take m telling my 
boy stones of battles, and asking my girl questions about the disposal of her 
baby, and the gossiping of it, is turned into inward reflection and melancholy.' 

Ho would have gone on m this tender way, when the good lady entered, 
and, with an inexpiesstble sweetness m her countenance, told us, ‘ she had been 
searching her closet for something very good to treat such an old friend as I 
was.' Her husband’s eyes spaikled with pleasure at the cheerfulness of her 
countenance, and I saw all his fcais vanish in an instant. Ihe lady observ- 
ing something m our looks which showed we had l^en more serious than 
ordinary, and &.'emg her husband receive her with great concei n under a forced 
cheerfulness, immediately guessed at what we had been talking of , and 
applying herself to me, said, with a smile, ' Mr. Bickerstaff, do not believe 
a word of what he tells you ; I shall still live to have you for my second, as I 
have often promiwd you, unless h<‘ takes more care of himself tlian he has 
done since his coming to town You must know ho tells me, that he finds 
London is a much more healthy place than the country , for he secs severai of 
his old acquaintances and schoolfellows are fellows wUhfatr^fulU 

hottmmd I could scaice keep him this morning fiom going out 

My fi'ien<l, who is always extrenudy delighted with her agre»»able 
humour, made her sit down with us She did it with that easiness which is 
peculiar to women of sense ; and to keep up the good humour she hod brought 
In with her, turned hor raillery upon me, ‘ Mr. Bickerstaff, you rememljcr 
you followed me one night from the playhouse j suppose you should cany me 
thkhor to-morrow night, and lead me in the ftont box/ This put us into a 
dong field of discourse about ihe lieauties who were the mothers to the present, 
and shined In the boxes twenty years ago I told her * I was glad she hod 
transferred so many of iier charms, and I did not quesdon but her eldest 
daughter was within half-a*year of being a toast.* 

** We were plca^ng ourselves with tliis fantastical preferment of the young 
lady, when, on a sudden, we were alarmed with the noise of a drum, and 
.immediately entered my little godson to give me a point of war. His motlier, 
between Uugliing and chiding, would have put him out of the room ; Imt I 
would not part with him so, t found, upon conversation with him, though lie 
was a little noisy in hii mirth, that the child had exccllem parts, and was a 
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and a golden opportunity came to Dick Steele, whose hand, alas, 
was too caieless to gripe it.* 

Steele married twice, and outlived his places, his schemes, his 
wife, his income, his health, and almost everything but his kind 
heart. That ceased to trouble him in 1729, when he died, worn 
out and almost forgotten by his conteiriporanes, m Wales, where 
he had the remnant of a property. 

Postenty has l>een kinder to this amiable creature , all women 
especially are bound to be grateful to Btecle, as he was the first 
of our writers who really seemed to admire and n^spect them. 
Congreve the Great, who alludes to the low estimation m which 
women were hold m Elizal>eth’s tune, as a rcfisfui why the women 
(d* Shakspoare make so small a figure in the pofd’s dialogues, though 
he can himself pay splendid compliments to women, yet looks on 
them as meie instruments of gallantly, and d(‘atmed, like the most 
consummate fortifications, to fall, aft<‘r a eertniu time, l>ef(jie the 
arts and bravery of the besieger, xnan. There is a letter of Bwift^s 
cntitlcjd “Advi(‘e to a very young Mamed Lady/' which shows 
the Dem/s opinion of the female society of his day, and that if he 
despised man bo utterly m^orned women U>o, No lady of our time 

grwat nmtef of all the learning on tlie other aide of eight years okl I pei- 
o^v<$d him a very great historian In Fables f I nit he fmnkly drehtred 

to me hi» mind, ‘ that he did not flellght In that learning, Ijocaww he did not 
iHjlicve they were true } ’ for which reason I found he tol very xnttch turriisfl 
hls^tudiii, for about a twelvemonth pa*»t. into tlw hv<n of Don of 

CJreece, Guy of Waiwkk, 'the Seven (’hampions,' and other historians of 
that age. 1 could not hut ol)m*rve th«" «jiti»fa<;tlon the fatloT t«K>k Iti tlie for* 
wardnc8» of hk »on, anti that thewi diversions might tmn to some profit. I 
found the lx>y hail made remarks whieh xnlglu Ih‘ of M^rvice to him during the 
coursi* of his whole life. He would tell you tlm mbmanagement of John 
Hlckt^rthrift, find fault with the passionate temper in Ikwls of Houthamplon, 
and loved Saint George for lielng the champion of England * and liy this means 
had bis thoughts insensibly mo«ldt*d into tint notions of discretion, virtue, and 
honour. I was extolling his accompllidtmonts, when bis mothiT told tm 'that 
the little girl who led me in this morning was, in her way, a l>eiier scholar 
tiian lie. Betty/ said she, ' <h*als chiefly in fairies and sprights ; and 
tiroes in a winter night will tonify tho maids wltli her accounts, until they are 
*tfar.^d to go up to bed/ 

I sat with them until it was vary lata* sometimes in merry mrmmm 
in senotts diwourse, with thh particular pUmure, which givee the only true 
reUih to all conversation, a sense tliat cvmy one of m liked each other# I 
went home, eow4cteing tho different oonditione of a married lii^ awi tbit cl a 
liachtdort and I must conftos it struck me with a seofet concern to reflect* 
that whenever I go off I shall leave no traces Wiind mo. Jn this ptnslvo 
mood I return to my totty i timt is to say, to my maid, my my cat* who 
ody can \m the better or worse for what happens to me/' ^ Xki fatkn 

* He took wliat he could get, though it was not much* 
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could be treated by any man, were he ever so much a wit or Dean, 
m such a tone of insolent patronage and vulgar protection In this 
performance, Swift hanlly takes pains to hide his opinion that a 
woman is a fool tells her to read books, as if reading was a novel 
accomplishment; and informs her that “not one gentleman's 
daughter in a tliousand has been brought to read or understand 
her own natural tongue " Addison laughs at women equally , but, 
with the gentleness and politeness of his nature, smiles at them 
and watches them, as if they were harmless, half-witted, amusing, 
pretty creatures, only made to be men’s playthings It was Steele 
who first began to pay a manly homage to their goodness and 
understanding, as well as to their tenderness and beauty,* In his 
comedies the heroes do not rant and rave about the divine beauties 
of Gloriana or Statira, as the characters were made to do m the 
chivalry romances and the high-flown dramas just going out of 
vogue, hut Steele admires women’s virtue, acknowledges their 
sense, and a<lores their iiurity and beauty, with an ardour and 
strength which should win the good-will of all women to their 
hearty and respccjtful champion It Is this ardoui, this respect, 
this manliness, which mak(‘s his comedies so pleasant and thoir 
heroes such fine gentlemen Ho paid the finest complimont to a 
Woman that porhajis ever was offered Of one woman, whom 
Congreve had also admired and cclobrated, Steele says, that “to 
have loved her was a liberal education ” “ How often,” ho says, 
de(h<5atiug a volume to his wife, “how offcen has your tenderness 
removed pain from my sick head, how often anguish from my 
afflicted heart ^ If there are such lieiiigs as guardian angels, they 
are thus omployc<l I cannot holievo one of them to bo more good 
in inclination, or more channing in form than my wife.” His 
breast seems to warm an<l his eyes to kindle when he meets with 
a good and beautiful woman, and it is with his heart as well as 
with his hat that he salutes her. Alxiut children, and all that 
relates to homo, ho is not less tender, and more than once speaks 
in apology of what he calls his softness. He would have been 

* As to the pursuits after afTmton and esteem, the fair sex arc happy in 
this paiticular, that with them the one Is much more nearly related to the otht-r 
than in men The love of a woman is inwparable from some esteem of her , 
and as she is naturally the object of affection, the w<imnn who has your esteem 
iias also some degree of your love, A man that dotes on a woman for her 
beauty, will whisper hm friend, ' lliat oreature has a great deal of wit when 
you are well acquainted with h(*r.’ And if you examine the l)nttom of your 
esteem for a woman, you will find you have a greater opinion of her t)eattty 
than anybody else. As to m men, t design to pass most of my time with the 
facetious Harry Bickerstaif ; but William Biokerstnfft the most prudent man 
of our family, shall be my mfiooutor*'*— , No. ood. 
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nothing without that delightful weakness. It is that which' gives 
his works their worth and his style its charm. It, like his life, is 
full of faults and careless blunders ; and redeemed, like that, by 
his sweet and compassionate nature 

We possess of poor Steele^s wild and chequered life some of 
the most curious memoranda that ever were left of a man^s 
biography.* Most men^s letters, from Cicero down to Walpole, 


The Correspondence of Steele passed after his death into the possession of 
his daughter IClizabeth, by his second wife, Miss Scurlock of Carmarthenshire 
She married the Hon. John, afterwards third I^ord '1 revor At her death, part 
of the letters passed to Mi, ITiomas, a grandson of a natural daughter of 
Steele's, and part to I-ady Trevor’s next of km, Mr. Scurlock They were 
published by the learned Nichols —fiom whose laiw edition of them, m 1809, 
our specimens are quoted. 

Here we have him, m his courtship— which was not a very long one — 


7b Mn, B(urkch, 


**X*#*;, y), *707. 


** Madam,— I l>eg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced to 
wtite from a coffee-house, where I am attending aliout Inismess, 'riieie is a 
dirty crowd of busy faces all around me, talking of money ; while all my ambi- 
tion, all my wealth, is love I Love which animates my heart, sweetens my 
humour, enlarges my soul, and affects eviny action of my life. It is to my 
lovely charmer I owe, that many noble ideas are continually affixed to my words 
and actions , it is the natural effect of iliat generous {lassion to create In the 
admirer some similitude of the object admired. Urns, my dear, am ! **very day 
to improve from so sweet a comi>amon, Ixmk up, my fair one, to that Ilciiveti 
which made thee such ; and join with me to implore its mfiuena* on out tendrr 
innocent hours, and iKnieech the Author of love to bless the rites Ho has ordained 
—and mingle with our happiness a Just sense of our transient <‘midition, and a 
resignation to His will, which only c*m regulate our minds to a steady endeavour 
to please Him and each other. 

** I am for ever your faithM servant, 

**Rk;ii, SrKEhK.” 


Some few hours afterwards, apparently, Mistress Hcurlock received the next 
one— obviously written later in tlie day I- 

i^ighiiAng* 

*‘0]BAK hoVELV Mrs. Scvrux:k,'»I have lieen in very good company, 
where your health, under the oharacu^ of iht w&man Jf kvi Mr, has lieen oftm 
drunk ; so that I may say that X am dead drunk for your sake, which is mom 
than/sfiV/ir^oir* RiC«. 

Ttf Mr$, ^eurkek* 

#, lyey. 

'' Madam,— I t is the hardest tiling In the world to las in love, ami yet atWnd 
Mnets* Ah for me, all who speak to me find me out, and X must l^k myself 
up, or other {x^iple will do it for me. 

**A gentleman asked me this morning, * Wliat news from Usto?* and I 
answered, 'She is exquisitely hanrlsome/ Another <Jk«ilred to know ♦whm I 
had last been at Hampton Court?' X re{fiiod» * It will be ojn Tumda^ <mm 
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or down to the great men of our own time, if you will, aie doctored 
compositions, and written with an eye suspicious towards i)ostenty. 
That dedication of Steele^s to his wife is an artificial peiformance, 
l)ossil)ly , at least, it is written with that degree of artifice which 
an orator uses m arranging a statement for the House, or a poet 
employs in preparing a sentiment in verse or for the stage. Bufe 
there are some four hundred letters of Dick Steele’s to his wife, 
which that thrifty woman preserved accurately, and which could 
have been written but for her and her alone They contain details 

so'nnight ’ Pi’vthce allow me at least to ki&s your hand before that day, that 
my mmd may be m some composure O Love » 

‘ A thousand torments dwell about thee, 

Yet who could live, to live without thee?’ 

’‘Methinks I could write a volume to you, but all the language on eatth 
would fail in saying how much, and with what disinterested passion, 

I am evei yours, 

“ Rich Stkkle ” 

l*wo days after this, he is found expounding his circumstances and prospects 
to the young lady's inanima I Ic d<ues from Loid Sunderland's offict*, White- 
hall , *' and stales his clear income at ;^I025 per annum ** I promise myself,'* 
says he, *’ the pleasuic of an industrious and virtuous life, in studying to do 
things agrr‘eabl<‘ to you " 

They wi‘rt‘ man i(»d, according to the most probable conjectures, al)Out the 
7th Sept. There are traces of a tifl about the middle of the next month , siie 
being prudish and iulgety, as be was impassioned and reckless (hmeial pr re- 
gress, liowtwer, may l>e setni fxoin the following notes. The “house in Bury 
Stieet, Saint James's, '* was now taken. 

7 0 d// », Skek* 

**OiL x6, 1707. 

“ DKA.KK 8 T Being oh ICaktu,— P ardon me if you do not see me till eleven 
o’clock, liavmg met a scdioolfellow fiom India, by whom I am to In'! mformeti 
on things this night which expressly concern your obedient husband, 

“ Rujn, Stkkxk/* 

Ta Mn, SUek, 

** Jitg/k hduntak Varntn, 

j*/, X707. 

“ My Dkar,— I lieg of you m^t to lx* uneasy ; foi I have done a dtj.d f)f 
business to-day very succossfuUv, and wait an hour or two alxjut my (hmfk, 

Iht , aa, 1707. 

“My i>ka», bKA» WiKE, -T wiite to lot you know I do not come iiome to 
dinner, lining obllgi^d to attend houus business abroad, of which t shall give 
you an account (when I #ee you in the evening), as becomes your dutiful and 
obedient husband.” 

“ Dbvu. Tavisrn, Bax i 

1707-8. 

“ Dk AX PuuE, "• I have partly sucxiceded in my business to-day^ <tnd 
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of the business, pleasures, quarrels, reconciliations of the jmiv; 
they hare all the genuineness of conversation ; they are as artless 
as a child’s prattle, and as eonfidential as a curtain-lecituie. Some 
are wiitten from the pnnting-office, where he is waiting for the 
proof-sheets of his Gazette^ or his TafUr ^ some are wiitten from 
the tavern, 'v\ hence he promises to come to his wife “within a pint 
of wine,” and where ho has given a rendezvouH to a fnend or a 
money-lender some are comiKised in a high state of vinous excite- 
ment, when his head is flustered with Imrgimdy, and his iioart 

inclose two guineas as earnest of more, Dear Pruc, 1 cannot come home to 
dinner. I languish for your welfare, and will never l»e a momt nt careless more 

Your faithful hushand/* &c. 

*4» *7*-7“8 

**Drar Wirk, -Mr. Kdgeconilx", Ned Ask, and Mr, Lumlev have dfsiied 
me to sit an hom with tla m at the 'Oeoigc* in Pall Mall, for which I desire 
your patience till twelve o’clock, and that you will go to lx*d,‘' 

**(}kay« IhN * /<<^ U 

* Dear Pruk,"" If the man who has my shoemaker's bill calls, let him U* 
answered that I shall call on him as i come home. I May here in ortler to get 
Jonvm to discount a bill for me, and fchall dine with him for that end^ lie is 
expected at home every minute* Your humble, oliedlent «»rvant,” &c. 

**T«wMif-Cowir iioimx ' JIfay 5 * «7«** 

“Pear Wipe,- I hojKs I have done this day what will lx‘ pleasing to you*, 
in the meantime shall he this night at a leaker's, one la^g, <m*r against the 
* t>vil Tavwn,' at Cellaring f'loss. I shall lie able to confront tin* who 
wibh me uneasy, and shall have the hatihfaclnni io see then chet^rful iiiid 
at ease* 

“If the printet’s boy lie at home, send him hltln*r ; and let Mrs. Twld iK*nd 
by the lK)y my night-gown, i*lip|H*n* ami ch’an linen. You ahull hear ftom me 
Ciiily In the morning," 

Dozens of similar letters follow, wltlt occasional gumeas, little ixtrcels of 
tea, or walnuts, &c. In 1709 tht^ 7 'uilrr ixmh Its apjiearunce. I'lie following 
cunmis note dates April 7th, 17x0 * * 

“ I enclose to you [* Ikiar I Vue’] a recidpt for the saucepan and spoon, and 
a note of £2$ of lewis's, which will make up the I piomiMwl for your 
ensuing occasion. 

“I know no happiness in this life in any degree comjiarable to the 
pleasure I have in your person and sorioty* I only lx*g of you to add 
to ymu other diarms a fharfuhioss to sea a man tliat loves you in pain 
and uneasiness, to make me os happy as it is inmiblo to \m la this 
Riring a little In a morning, and lioing disposed to a ehoerfhlnes« # * f woidd 
not be amisa** 

la anodter, he is found excusing his corning home, Mng “invited to supper 
to Mr* “ Dear Vrm;* ho says on this occaiOon, “do not twawl after 

me, Ibr I t^isM be ridiculous." 
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abounds lyith amorous warmth for his darling Prue. some are 
under the influence of the dismal headache and repentance next 
morning • some, alas, are from the lock-up house, where the lawyers 
have impounded him, and where he is waiting for bail You trace 
many years of the poor fellow^s career in these letters. In Sep- 
temte 1707, from which day she began to save the letters, he 
mamed the beautiful Mistress Scurlock. You have his ptissionate 
protestations to the lady ; his respectful proposals to her mamma ; 
his private prayer to Heaven when the union so ardently desire(l 
was completed , his fond professions of contntion and promises of 
amendment, when, immediately after his marriage, there began to 
be just cause for the one and need for the other. 

Captain Steele took a house for his lady upon their marriage, 
the third door from Germain Street, left hand of Berry Street,” 
and the next year he presented his wife with a country house at 
Hampton. It appears she had a chariot and pair, and sometimes 
four horses • he himself enjoyed a little horse for his own nding. 
He paid, or promised to pay, his barber fifty pounds a year, and 
always wont abroad in a laced coat and a largo black buckled 
periwig, that must have cost somebody fifty guineas Ho was 
rather a well-to-do gentleman, Captain Steele, with the proceeds 
of his estates m Barbadocs (loft to him by his first wife), lus 
income as a writer of the Gazette^ and his office of gentleman waitcT 
to his Royal Highness Pnnee George. His socKmd wife brought 
him a fortune too. But it is melancholy to relate, that with these 
houses and (dianots ami horses and income, the Captain was con- 
stantly in want of money, for which his beloved bride was iisking 
as constantly. In the course of a few pages we begin to find the 
shoemaker cialluig for money, and some directions flpom the Captain, 
who has not thirty iKnmds to spare. He sends his wife, 
boautifUllost object in the world,” as he calls her, and evidently 
in reply to npplirjations of her own, which have gone the way of 
all waste paper, and lighted Dick’s pipes, which were smoked a 
hundred and forty years ago— he sends his wife now a guinita, 
then a half-guinea, then a couple of guinctis, then half a imund of 
tea; and again no money and no tea at all, but a promise tliat 
lus darling Pme shall have some in a day or two or a request, 
perhaps, that she will send over his night-gown and shavlng»phtte 
to the temporary lodging where the nomadic Captain is lying, 
hidden from the bailiffs. Oh that a Christian hero and late 
Captain m Lucas’s should be afiraid of a dirty sherifiTs offlw! 
That the pink and pride of chivalry should turn pale liefore a 
writl It stands to record in iioor Dick’s own handwriting— *the 
queer coUecrion is preserved at the British Museum to this present 
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(lay — that the rent of the nuptial house in Jemyn Street, sarrcd 
to unutterable tendemesR and Prue, and three doors from Bury 
Street, was not paid until after the landlord liad put m an exe- 
cution on Captain Steele^s funiiture Addison sold the houhe and 
furniture at Hampton, and, after deducting the mm which his 
incorrigible friend was indobt(*d to him, handed over the residue 
of the proceeds of the sale to poor Dick, vvho wasn^t m the knist 
angry at Addison's summary pio<*eedmg, and I date say was very 
gl^ of any sale or execution, the result of which was to give lurn 
a little ready money. Having a small house in .Tennyn Street for 
which he couldn't pay, and a country house at Hampton on which 
he had borrowed money, nothing must content Captain Dick but 
tlie taking, in 1Y12, a much finer, larger, and grander hfuise in 
Bloomsbury S(iiiaro: wlu^ro his unhappy landlord got no IxsttcT 
satisfaction than his fncnd in Saint James's, and wlieu* it is re- 
coidod that Dick giving n grand entertainment, had a half-<loxt*n 
(picer-lcKiking fhllows in livery to wait uinm his noble guests, and 
confessed that hi« servants were Imilifth to a man, “ 1 fart*(l like 
a distressed prince,” the kindly prisligal writi*s, generously (»om. 
plimcnting Addison for his assistance in the fatUr^ **i f«m«l 
like a distressed prince, wlio calls in a |K>weri\sI neighl)our to his 
aid. I was undone by my auxiliary ; when f hml owee eall«*<l him 
in, I could not sidisist without deixmdenee on hinu” twmly 
Prince of Bloomsbury ! think of him in his palace with bis allies 
from Olianeery Ijane ominously guarding him. 

All sorts of stories are tohl indhutivc of his ii?<?klessm*«« and 
his good-humour. One warrated by Dtsdor llisully is exct^t»dingly 
characiteristio ; it shows the life of the time ; and our friend 
very weak, but very kiml Ixith in an<l i>ut of his cups, 

*^My father,” says DcK?tor John Hoiwlly, the Bfsttop*s son, 
**when Bishop of itogor, was, by invitation, premmt at one of 
the Whig meetings, heUl at the * Tmmiiet,' in Bhiro I^ane, wh<m 
Sir Blclwd, in his seal, rather exinml himmdi; liaving ttie double 
duty of the day u|Hm him, as wtdl to eetehrate tlm immortii 
memory of King William, it Isdng the 4th Nuvemls»r, m to drink 
his friend Addison up to conversation pitch, whose phlegmatic 
cimstitution was luurdly wanned for mxdety by ttmt time« 
was not fit for it* Two remarkable eircumstanees liap|ieite«L John 
Sly, the hatter of facetious memory, was In tlie Ikhm *» mid John, 
pretty mellow, took It into his head to oomo into the eomiainy 
on his knees, with a tankard of ale in bis hamt to drink ti> 
the %nmk 0 rtal mmory, and to return in tlie same inannor* Steele, 
sittlag next my father, whhqiered Jft i$ Aummitp 

lo tmgk Sir Kiohard, in the f^eninn^ being too mmdi in tito 
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same condition, was put into a chair, and sent home. Nothing 
would seivc him hut being earned to the Bishop of Bangor^s, late 
as it was However, the chanman earned him home, and got him 
upstairs, when liis gieat complaisance would wait on them down- 
stairs, which he did, and then was got <iuiotly to bed ” * 

There is another amusing story which, I believe, that renowned 
collector, Mr. Joseph Miller, or his successors, have incorporated 
into their work. Sir Richard Steele, at a time when he was much 
occupied with theatrical affairs, built himself a pretty pnvate theatre, 
and before it was opened to his fneiids and guests, was anxious to 
try whether the hall was well adapted for heanng. Accordingly he 
placed himself m the most remote part of the gallery, and begged 
the carpenter who had built the house to speak up from the stage. 
The man at first said that he was unaccustomed to public speaking, 
and did not know what to say to his honour ; but the good-natured 
knight called out to him to say whatever was uppermost, and, 
alter a moment, the caipenter began, in a voice perfectly audible: 
“ Sir Richard Steele t ” he said, “ for three months past me and my 
men has been a working in this tiicatro, and weVe never seen the 
colour of your honour’s money , we will ho very much obliged if 
you’ll pay it directly, for until you do wo won’t diive in another 
nail ” Sir Hichanl said that his friend’s elocution was perfect, but 
that ho didn’t like his subject much. 

The great charm of Steele’s writing is its naturalness. He 
wrote so (j[uickly and candessly that he was forced to make the 
reader his confidant, and ha<l not the time to deceive him. Ho 
had a small share of book-lcjaming, but a vast acciuaintanoe with 
the worUl He liad known men mid taverns. Ho had lived with 
gownsmen, with troopers, witii gentlemen ushers of the Oourt, with 
men and women of fashion; with authors and wits, with the 
inmates of the spuuging-housos, and with the freciuonters of all 
the clubs and coffee-houses in the town. Ho was liked m all 
comiMiny beesause he liked it ; and you like to see his enjoyment as 
you like to see the glee of a Iwxful of ehildrou at the pantomime. 
He wa« not of those lonely ones of the earth whose greatness obliged 
them to bo solitary; on the ooutrary, ho admired, I think, more 
than any man who ever wrote ; and fuU of hearty applause and 
sympathy, wins uim you by calling you to share his delight and 
good-humour. His laugh rinp through the whole house. He 

* Of this famous Bhhop, Steele wrote— 

Virtue >idth so much atm on Bangor sits, 

Alt faults he pardons, though he none commits.** 

This couplet was tent to Hoodly next day in m apologetic letter. 
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must have been mvaluablo at a tra^ifedy, and have cned as^ much 
as the most tender young lady in the boxes He has a lelish for 
beauty and goodness wherever he meets it. He admired Shale- 
speare affectionately, and more than any man of his time • and 
according to his generous expansive natiue, called ui>on all his 
company to like what ho liked himself. He did not damn with 
famt piaise ' he was in the world and of it , and lus enjoyment 
of life presents the strangest contrast to Swift’s savage indignation 
and Addison’s lonely serenity* rerimt me to read to you a 

* Hcic we have some of his later letters — • 

To Ijidy Stcfle 

“ Hampton Cmnr Aftitch iCt, *716-17 

“Dkar Pruf.— I f you have wntten anytlimg to me >\hK'h I should have 
received Ust mght, I 1>eg your pAulou that i tannot answer nil the next iweu 

. Your son at the prc'sent writing n mighty \veU employed m tumhliugon 
the floor of the loom, 4 ind sweeping the vind with a feathei. He gr<»ws a most 
<lehghtful child, and very full of play ami spirit, He is also «i \eiy gnsit 
scholar* he can read his primer; and t have brought down my Virgil He 
makes most shiewtl remarks alwut the plctun*». We arc very intimate friend, 
and playfellows. H© liegins to lie very tagged ; and I lio|)e 1 sh.iU U* pardoned 
if I equip him with new clothes and fro^, or what Mr», Evans and I shall 
ddnk for his service/* 

TV /Md/ HkiU, ^ ITmlated. ) 

♦'You tell me- you want n little flattery from me. I assure yon I know tio 
one who deserves so much commendation as yourself, and to whom vnying the 
Ixjst things would \n so littlo like flattt*ry. 'l‘hc thing sfjejiks for itsidf, con- 
sidering you as a very handsome woman that loveti letiimnent one who drw*s 
not want wit, and yet is extremely smme ; and so I amid go through all the 
vices which athmd tlie go<Kl tjuahties of other iN*ople, of which yrm ao* OAemiit* 
But, indeed, though you Itave every perfection, you have an extravagant fiHiU, 
which almost fhtstrates die gwal in you to me; and tlwt m, that yon do not 
love to dress, to appear, to shine out, even at my recfuc^t, and to make me 
proud of you, or rather to indulge the laide I have that you am mine* » , , 
** Your most affectionate ohi»pc|uimts huslxmd, 

" KlCItAkl) HTRKhl?. 

"A quarter of Molly's schooling is palA 'Hie chddren are perfectly welt*' 
Tif /Mtfy Hieek. „ ^ 

"My t;BAR««T PRUK,— I have received ymn, wlasndn jm% give lOe the 
sensible afiiiction of telling me enow of the continual pidn in your head* » # 1 . 
Wlien I hiy In your place, «md <m your |dUow, I assure you I felUnto mm \m 
alight, to think that my charming Uttk Insolent mlgiit hn then awelwi tnd In 
point and took It to Ixi o sin to go to sleep. 

"For this tentlcr paiailoti towards you, t must lie contented that yow 
win condescend to call y<Hiriwlf my welhwbher. • . /’ 

At the time when the above huer kstiers were wriitrn^ t-idy Htwle was m 
Wales, looking after her estate there, Bte«K aboiH this time, was much 
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passage from each writer, cunously indicative of his peculiar 
humour ; the subject is the same, and the mood the very gravest 
We have said that upon all the actions of man, the most tnfimg 
and the most solemn, the humourist takes upon himself to comment. 
All readers of our old masters know the teinble lines of Swift, 
m which he hints at his philosophy and describes the end of 
mankind* . — 

** Amazed, confuaod, its fato unknown, 

Tho world stood trembling at Jove’s throne ; 

While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens and said ; 

* Offending race of human kind, 

By nature, reason, learning, blind , 

You who through frailty stepped aside, 

And you who never err’d through pnde , 

You who in different soots were shamm’d, 

And come to see each other damn’d ; 

(Bo some folk told you, but they know 
No more of Jove's do*jign8 than you ,) 

‘The world's mad business now is o’er, 

And I resent your freaks no more ; 

/ to suoh blockheads set my wit, 

I damn such fools—go, go, you’re bit 1 ’ ** 

Addison speakmg on the very same theme, but with how 
different a voice, says, in his famous paper on Westminster Abbey 
{iSpectator, No. 36) ; — 

** For my own part, though I am always serious, I do not know 
what it is to be melanciioly, and can therefore take a view of nature 
in her deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every emotion of envy dies witliin mo; when I read the 
epitaphs of the heautiM, every inonlinate desire goes out ; when 1 
meet with the grief of iiarents on a tombstone, my heart molts with 
compassion; wlien I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I 
consider the vanity of grieving for those we must quickly follow*” 

(I have owned that I do not think Addison^s heart melted very much, 
or tliat he indulged veiy inordinately in the vanity of grieving.”) 

occupied with a project for conveying fi«h alive, by which, a$ he constantly 
assures his wife, he firmly believed he should make his fortune. It did not 
succeed, however. 

Lady Steele died In t)ecemb<r of the succeeding year. She lies buried in 
Westminster Ablny. 

* Lord Chesterfield sends these verses to Voltaire in a eharocterlsitic letter. 
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‘‘When,” he goes on, “when I see hings lying by those who 
deposed them • wh^en I consi<ler nyal wits placed side by side, or the 
holy men that divided the world with their contests and disputes — 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little comi^titions, 
factions, and debates of mankind. And, when I read the several 
dates on the tombs of some that <iicd yesterday, and some six 
hundred years ago, I consider that great day when wc shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make our appeaninco together.” 

Our third humourist comes to speak on the same subject. You 
will have observed in the previous extracts the chara<*tcnstic humour 
of each writer — the subject and the contrast- - th<i fact of Death, 
and the play of individual thought by which each cemnnents tm it, 
and now hear the third writer — death, sorrow, and the grave, being 
for the moment also his theme. 

‘‘ The first mm of florr<w I ever knew,” says in the 

TatleTt “ was upon the death of my fltther, at which tune I was 
not quite five years of ago : but was rather amassed at what all the 
house meant, than possessed of a real understanding why noliody 
would play with us. I remember I went into the room where his 
body lay, and my mother sate weeping alone by ii I had my 
battledore in my hand, and fell a beating the eolBn and calling 
papa j for, I know not how, I Imd some idea that lie wa» Irxkcd up 
there. My mother caught me in her arms, and, transjKirtwl Ijoyond 
all patience of the silent grief she was Itcfore In, she almost 
smothered me in her embraces, and told me in a flood of tears, 
* Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more : for 
they were going to put him umlor ground, whcn<te he would never 
come to us again/ She was a very lieautiful woman, of a noble 
spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief, amidst all the wlMness 
of her taransport, which methought stmok me with an insMnet of 
sorrow that, before I was sensible what it was to grieve, seised my 
very soul, and has made pity the weakness of my heart ever sinca^ 

Om there be three more eharaeteristic moods of minds and 
men I “Pools, do you know anything of thk mystmyP says 
Swift, stamping on a grave, and carrying his scorn for mankind 
aetualty beyond ii “ Misemble puribUnd wretches, bow dare yon 
to pretend to comprehend the Inscruiabli and how can your dto 
eyes pieme the un&thomable deptim of yonder Imundtess heaven 
Addisoui h a much kinder language and gentler voice, uttem, mndb 

same sentiment: and speum of the rivalry of ^ts, and the 
contests of holy men, with the same sceptic placidity# “Xgmk 
vrhat a Ettie ^ dust we m/* he iiiy% smiUng over the tomh^ 
7 ' «IC 
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stones , and catching, as is his wont, quite a divine effulgence as he 
looks heavenward, he speaks, in words of inspiiation almost, of “ the 
Great Day, when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together.” 

The third, whose theme is Death, too, and who will speak his 
word of moral as Heaven teaches him, leads you up to his fathoi^s 
coffin, and shows you his beautiful mother weeping, and himself 
an unconscious little boy wondering at her side His own natuial 
teais flow as he takes your hand and confidingly asks your sympathy 
‘‘ See how good and innocent and beautiful women are,” he says ; 
“how tender little cliildi on ’ Lot us love these and one another, 
brother—God knows we have need of love and pardon ” So it is 
each looks witli his own eyes, speaks with his own voice, and prays 
his own prayer 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in that charm- 
ing scone of Love and Grief and Death, who can refhse it ? One 
ynddfl to it as to the frank a<ivance of a child, or to the appeal of 
a woman A man is seldom more manly than when ho is what 
you call unmanned the souice of hiw e.^oti()n is championship, 
pity, and aiurago ; the instinctive desire to cherish those who are 
innocent and unhappy, and <lcfend those who are tendoi and weak 
If atecle is not our fru‘nd he is nothing. He is by no means the 
most brilliant of wits nor tlie deepest of thinkois ; but ho is our 
friend: we love him, as children love with an A, because he 
is amiable. Who likes a man Imt liecauso ho is the cleverest or 
the wisest of mankind ; or a woman because she is the most vir- 
tuous, or talks French or plays the piano bettor than the rest of 
her sex 1 I own tf) liking Dick Steele the man, and Dick Steele 
the author, much better than much better men and much better 

authors. ^ ^ 

The misfortune regarding Steele is, that most part of the com- 
pany here present must take his amiability upon hearsay, and 
certainly C 4 wft make his intimate acquaintance. Not that Steele 
was worse than his time ; on the contrary, a far better, truer, and 
higher-h(Sirted man than most who lived in it But thinp wore 
done in that society, and names were named, which would malce 
you shudder now. What would be the sensation of a polite youth 
of the present day, if at a boll he saw the young ol^eet of hi# 
affections taking a box tmt of her pocket and a pinch of snuff ; or 
if at dinner, by the oharuieris mile, she dcUberately put her knife 
into her mouth 1 If she cAit her motheris throat with it, mamma 
would saucely be more slwxtoL I allude to these peculiarities of 
byg()uo times as an excuse for my favourite Steele, who was not 
worse, aud often much more delicate than his nrighboum^ 
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There exists a curious document* descnptive of the manners 
of the last a^e, which describes most minutely the amusements 
and occupations of persons of fashion in London at the time 
of which we are speaking ; the time of Swift, and Addison, and 
Steele. 

"When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neverout, and Colonel Alwit, the 
immortal personages of Swift's polite conversation, came to break:- 
fast with my Lady Smart, at eleven o'clock m the morning, my 
Lord Smart was absent at the levfe. His Lordship was at home 
to dinner at three o'clock to receive his giujsts , and we may sit 
down to this meal, like the Barmecide's, and see the fops of the 
last century before us. Seven of them sat down at dinner, and 
were jomod by a country baronet who told them they kejit C<mrt 
hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner with a sirloin 
of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, an<l a tongue. My Ijtuly Smart 
carved tlio sirloin, my Lady Answerall helped the fish, and the 
gallant Colonel cut the shoiddcr of veal. All nmtle a eonHid(*nible 
inroad on the sirloin and the shoulder of veal with the exception of 
Sir John, who had no appetite, having already partaken of a beef- 
steak and two mugs of ale, besides a tankard of March In^er as iwKm 
as he got out of bed. They drank daret, which the master of the 
house said should always be drunk after fish ; and my Lonl Smart 
pardcularly recommended some excellent cider to my Lcml Sjwvrkish, 
which occasioned some brilliant rmnarks firom that nobleman. When 
the host called for wine, he nodded to one or other of his guests, 
and said, Tom Neveroiit, my service to you." 

After the first course came almond-pudding, fritteni, which the 
Colonel took with his hands out of the dish, in order to help tlie 
brilliant Hiss Notable ; chickens, black puddings, ami soup ;; and 
Lady Smart, the elegant mistress of the manshm, finding a skewer 
in a dish, placed it in her pkte with directicms that it should be 
carried down to the cook ami dressed for tlie cook's own <litmer. 
Wine and small beer were drunk during the second <%n\m ; and 
when the Colonel called for beer, he called the butler Frlemh 
asked whether the be^ was good. Yarious jocular remarks {taased 
from the gentlefolk to the servants | at br^fast seveml pmons 
bad a word and a joke fbr Mrs. Betty, my Lady's maid, who warmed 
the cream and had ebarige of the canister (the tea cost thirty sMUInfS 
a pound in those days). When my Lady Sparkish sent her fooWim 
out to my Lady Match to come at six o'clock and play at quadriSe, 
her Lad:^!p warned the man to follow his nose, and tf m fidl by 
the way not to stay to get up spin* Aiul when the gentlemen 
asked the hslLporter if his lady was at home, that mnc^omuy 

I*0ihe Ocmwsadoii*'* 
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replied, with manly waggishness, “ She was at home just now, hut 
she’s not gone out yet ” 

After the puddings, sweet and hlack, the fritters and soup, came 
the third course, of which the chief dish was a hot venison pasty, 
which v/as put before Lonl Smart, and carved by that nobleman 
Besides the pasty, there was a liare, a rabbit, some pigeons, 
partridges, a goose, and a ham Beer and wine were freely imbibed 
duiing this course, the gentlemen always pledging somebody with 
every glass which they drank , and by this time the conversation 
between Tom Neverout and Miss Notable had grown so bnsk and 
lively, that the Deibyshiie baronet began to think the young gentle- 
woman was Tom’s sweetheart • on which Miss remarked, that she 
loved Tom “like pie.” After the goose, some of the gentlewomen 
took a dram of brandy, “ which was very good for the wholesomes,” 
Sir John said : and now having hod a tolerably substantial dinner, 
honest Lonl Smart bade the butler bring up the great tankanl 
full of Octolier to Sir John. The great tankard was iiassed from 
Tiund to hand and mouth to mouth, but when pressed by the noble 
host uiKMi the gallant Tom Noverout, he said, “No, faith, my 
Lonl j I like your wine, and won’t put a churl upon a gentleman. 
Your honour’s claret is good enough for me.” And so, the dinner 
over, the host said, “Hang saving, bring us up a ha’porth of 
choose.” 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of burgundy waa 
set down, of which the ladies were invited to partake before they 
went to their tea. When they withdrew, the gentlemen promised 
to join them in an hour : fresh bottles wore brought ; the “ dead 
men,” meaning the empty bottles, removed; and “D’you hoar, 
John I bring clean glas^” my Lord Smart said On whidi the 
ghllamt Colonel Alwit suiib “I’ll keep my gloss; fer wine is the 
best liquor to wasli glasses in ” 

After an hour the gentlemen joined the ladies, and then they 
all sat and played quadrille imril three o’clock in the ntombig, 
when the ohurs and tie flambeaux came, and this noble company 
went to bed. 

Such were manners six or seven score yesrs ago. I draw no 
inference from this queer picture— let all moralists hew present 
deduoe their own. Fancy the moral condition of fliat soiaoty hi 
which a lady of feshion joked with a footman, and carved a ririotau 
and provided besides a great shoulder of veal, a goose, haw, rai rat, 
ohickcuB, portrulgas, black puddings, and a haw tot a dinner tot 
eight ClirisWans. What— what could have been the oondltton of 
tl^t polite world in whirii people openly ate goose after almi^ 
pudding, and took tiMif 1“ the middle of dinner! a 
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Colonel in the Guards putting his hand into a dish of heignmU 
d'ahncot and helping his neighbour, a young lady du morude I 
Fancy a noble lord calling out to the servants, before the ladies at 
his table, Hang expense, bring us a ha’porth of cheese t ” Such 
were the ladies of Saint James’s — such were the frequenters of 
“ ’kite’s Chocolate House, when Swift used to visit it, and Steele 
described it as the centre of pleasure, gallantry, and cntei tamment, 
a hundred and forty years ago 1 

Deimis, who ran aruuck at the literary society of hm day, Mis 
foul of poor Steele, and thus depicts him — 

** Sir John Edgar, of the county of m Ireland, is of a 

mwldle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a Bhajm like the picture 
of somebody ovci a farmer’s chimney-- a sliort chin, a short nose, a 
short forehead, a broad fiat face, and a dusky countenance. Yet 
with such a face and such a sha|>e, ho discovered at sixty that he 
took himself for a beauty, and appi^arod to Ixs more mortified at 
being told that ho was ugly, than ho was by any reflection made 
upon his honour or understanding. 

« Ho is a gentleman bom, witness himself, of very honcmmble 
flamily ; certainly of a very andont one, for his an<^tors flounshed 
in Tipperary long before the English ever set foot in Ireland Ho 
lias testimony of this more authentic than tho^ Heralds’ Office, or 
any human testimony. For God has marked him more almmlawtly 
tlian ho did Cain, and stampeil lus native country on his foco, his 
understanding, his writings, his actions, his passions, and, above all, 
bis vanity. The Hiliemian brogue is still uinm all these, though 
long habit and Imgth of days have worn it off his tongue.”'*^ 

^ Steele replied to Pennls in an Answer to a Whimsical Pamphlet, called 
the Cbamcter of Sir John Edgar.'* What Bteek had to say against the cross** 
grained old Critic discovers a great deal of humour !*«-* 

Thou never didst let the sun into tliy garret, for fear he sliould taring a 
bftlM along with him. . . . 

** Your years am alsout lixty-flve, an ugly vinegar face, that if ym bad my 
command you would be oljeyed out of fm, llrom your ilbnature pictured there t 
not itoixii, any other motive. Your height is about some fiwt feet dve lnehee» 
You see I can give your exact measure as well •• tf I bad taken your dlmeniioii 
with a good cudgel, which X promise you to do m soon as ever I have the good 
fortune to meet you. ... 

^^Your doughty paunrit stands before you like a firkin of h^er, and ymt 
duck legs leem to bo for eoriyiii^ 

'*thy work! are Ubeli upon others, and satires upon thyself | and white 
they bark et men of sense, oaE him fool and knave that wrote them, Tim 
hast a great anti|withy to thy own i^peeies j and hateat Che eight of a fold but 
in thy glais.'^ 

StMle had bem kind to Deanto, «itd ono. got wnwUd on ««eeiwt et * 
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Although this portrait is tho T^ork of a man who was neither 
the fnend of Steele nor of any other man alive, yet there is a 
dreadful resemblance to the onginal in the savage and exaggerated 
traits of the caricature, and everybody who knows him must 
recognise Dick Steele. Dick set about almost all the undertakings 
of his life with inadequate means, and, as he took and furnished 
a house with the most generous intentions towards his friends, 
the most tender gallantry towards his wife, and with this only 
drawback, that he had not wherewithal to pay the rent when 
quarter-day came, — so, in Ins life he proposed to himself the most 
magnificent schemes of vntiie, forbearance, public and pnvate good, 
and the advancement of his own and the national religion; but 
when he had to pay for these articles — so difficult to purchase and 
so costly to maintain— * poor Dick^s money was not forthcoming; 
and when Virtue called with her little bill, Dick made a shuffiing 
excuse that he could not see her that moniing, having a hea(la<}he 
from being tipsy over-night; or when stern Duty rapped at the 
door with his account, Dick was absent and not ready to pay. He 
was shirking at the tavern ; or had some particular business (of 
somebody^s else) at the or<linary ; or lie wtis m hiding, or worse 
than m hiding, in the lo(?k-up house, Wliat a situation for a man I 
—for a philanthropist -for a lover of right and tnith — for a 
magnificent designer and stiheiner! Not to dare to look m the 
&C0 the Bcligion which he adored and which he hod ofibnded » to 
have to shirk down back lanes and alleys, m m to avoid the friend 
whom he loved and who hml trusted him ; to have tho house which 
he had intended for his wife, whom ho lovwl imssionntoly, and for 
her Ladyship^s company which he wished to entertain splendidly, 
in the possession of a bailiffs man ; with a crowd of little creditors, 
—grocers, butchers, and small-coal men— lingering round the door 
with their bills and jeering at him. Alas for jwor Dick Steele ! 

pecttttiary serrioe which he did him. When John heard of the <kct— ** *Hdeath I ** 
crie*! John; ** why did not ho keep out of the way as I did? 

The Answer concludes by mentioning that Cibl>cr had offered Ten Pounds 
for the discovery of the authorship of Dennis’s jKimphlet ; on which, says Steele, 

I am only sorry he has offered so much, because the twmMh p&ri would 
have overvalued bis whole carcase. But I know the fellow that he keeps to 
give answers to his creditors wfil lietmy him ; for he gave me his word to Mng 
omcers on the top of the house that should make a hole through the celling of 
his garret, and so bring him to the punishment he deserves, Some think 
this expedient out of the way, and that he would make his escape upon hearing 
the least noise. I say so too ; Imt it takes him up hal^an-hour every night to 
fortify himself with his old hair trunk, two or three Joint-atools, and some otfuW 
lumlw, which he ties together with cords so fast that it takes him up the same, 
time in the morning to release blmielf.** 
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For Dol)0(ly else, of course There is no man or woman m mr 
time who makes fine projects and gives them up from idlen^ oi 
want of moans. When duty calls upon w, we no doubt are always 
at home and ready to pay that gnm tax-gatherer. When we are 
stnoken with remorse and promise reform, we keep our promise, 
and are never angry, or idle, or extravagant any inore There are 
no chambers m ow hearts, destined for family friends and affections, 
and now occupied by some Sin’s emissary and bailiff in possession. 
There are no little sms, sliabby poecmlilloeK, importunate remem- 
bianoes, or disappointed holders of our promises to rcfonn, hovenng 
at our steps, or knocking at our door' Of come not We are 
hvmg in the niueteenth century , and poor Lick Steele stumbta 
and ^t up again, and got into jail and out again and sinned and 
repented, and loved and suffered, and lived and died, scores of yean, 
ago. I’eaee be with him! Let us think gently of one who waa 
^ gentle . let ns siieak kindly of one whose own breast exuberated 
With human kindness. 
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PRIOR, GAY, ANB POPE 


M atthew prior was one of those famous and lucky wits 
of the auspicious rei|ru of Quern Anne, whose name it be- 
hoves us not to pass over. Mat was a world-philosoiiher of 
no small genius, good-natuic, and aeunum * He loved, ho drank, he 
sang He desenbes himself, in one of Ins lyrics, “ m a little Dutch 
chaise on a Saturday night; on his left hand his Horace, and a 
friend on his right,” going out of town from the Hague to pass tliat 

* Gay calls him— “Dear Prior . , . liclovcd by every muse/'— 
Wekom/fom Grme, 

Swift and Prior were very intimate, and he xs frequently mentioned in the 
“ Journal to Stella," Mr Pnoi says Swift, *' walks to make himself fat, and 
I to keep myself down. , . . We often walk round the park together " 

In Swift's works there is a curious tract called on the Characters of 

the Court of Queen Anne [Scott’s edition, vol. xii.] The “ Remarks" are not 
by the Dean ; but at the end of each is an addition m italic* from his hand, and 
these arc always characteristic. Thus, to the Duke of Marlborough, he adds, 
Petestahfy eovetous^* &c. Prior is thus noticed— 

** Afatihew Prior, Esquire, Commissioner of Traie, 

" On the Queen's accession to the throne, he was continued in his office j 
is very wedl at (iourt with tlie ministry, and is an entire creature of my Ixird 
Jersey's, whom he supports by his advice ; is one of the liest poets in England, 
but very facetious m conversation. A thin hollowdooked man, turned of forty 
years old. Thu is near the truth,** 

** Yet counting as far as to fifty his years. 

His virtues and vices were as othei mtm's are. 

High hojies he conceived and he smothered great fears, 

In a life party-coloured— half pleasure, half care. 

Not to business a dntdge, nor to faction a slave, 

He strove to make Interest and freedom agree ; 

In public employments industrious and grave, 

And alone with his firiends, I^d, how merry was hot 

Now in equipage stately, now humble on foot, 

Both fbrtunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 

And whirled In the round as the wheel turned about* 

He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust." 

— PxtOR^s Poms* {Por mn monttmfti'i 
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evening and the ensuing Sunday boozing at a Spielhaus with lus 
companions, perhaps bobbing for perch in a Dutch canal, and noting 
down, in a strain and with a grace not unworthy of his Epicurean 
master, the charms of his idleness, his retreat, and his l^tavian 
Ohloe A vintner’s son * in Whitehall, and a distinguished pupil of 
Busby of the Bod, Prior attracted some notice by writing verses at 
Saint John’s College, Cambridge, and, coming up to town, aided 
Montague t in an attack on the noble old English lion John Dryden; 
111 iidicule of whose woik, The Hind and the Panther,” he brought 
out that remarkable and famous burleftfpic, “ The Town and Country 
Mouse,” Aren’t you all acquainted witli it 1 Have you not all got 
it by heart? What t have you never heard of it? See what fame 
is made of’ Tho wonderful part of the satiio was, that, as a natural 
consequence of “ The Town and Country Mouse,” Matthew Prior was 
made ScfTctary of Einlwssy at the Hague ! I l)eliove it is dancing, 
rather than singing, which distinguishf^s the young English diplo- 
matists of the present day ; an<l have mm tliem in various i»arts 
perform that jiart of their duty very finely. In Prior’s time it 
appears a different accomplishment lerl to preferment. J Could you 
write a copy of Alcaics? that was the question. Could you turn 
out a neat epigram or two? Ootdd you comiHise “Tlie Town and 
Country Mouse”? It is inanifest that, by the possession of this 
fiiculty, the most difficult treaties, the laws of foreign nations, and 
the interests of our own, are easily understotKl Prior rose in tlie 
diplomatic service, and said good things tliat pn>ved his souse and 
his spirit. When the apartments at Versailles were showm to him, 
with the victories of Louis XIV. pafntcul on the walls, and Prior 
was ukcA whether the palace of the King of England hiwl any such 
decorations, “ The monuments of my master’s actions,” Mat side!, of 
William, whom he cordially revortHi, ^^are to tss seen everywhere 
oscoept in his own house.” Bravo, Matl Prior rose to 1 m full 
ambassarlor at Paris, § where he somehow vrm chea.te<l out of his 

^ [He a joiner’s son. His unde was a vmmer, and kept the Kheniidx 
Wine House in Channel (now r^antum) How, Westminster.] 

+ Tliey joined to prince a pjtrody» entttl. d Tmn em4 Ci^untrf 

part of which Mr. Bayes is suppoeed to gratify his old lri«nds» Smart and 
Johnson, by repeating to them« The piece Is founded upon the twice* 

told Jest of the ’ Ritausal.' « . « There it aothhig new or original In the 
Idea. ... In this piece, Prior, though the younger man, teems to have had by 
bx the largest voL 1 p. $ 30 * 

t [It is doubtful, however, whether Prior’s appointment bad imsrit to do with 
his Ikermy reputation.] 

I **He was to have been In the same ecnnmissbn with the l^uke'Of iPuews* 
bury, but that that nobleman.” says Jclmion. to be assoehded with 

one so meanly born. Prior therefm oontintted to ae« wlthom a title till the 
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ambassadonal plate ; and m an heroic poem, addresiied by him to 
her late lamented Majesty, Queen Anne, Mat makes some magnifi- 
cent allusions to these dishes and spoons, of winch Fate ha<l depnved 
him All that he wants, he says, is her Majesty^s picture , with- 
out that he can't be happy. 

** Theo, gracious Anne, thee present T adoio 
Thee, Queen of Peace, if Time and Pate have power 
Higher to raise the glories of thy reign, 

In words sublimer and a nobler strain 
May future bards the mighty them© rehciirse. 

Here, Stator Jore, and Phoebus, king of veise, 

The votive tablet I suspend.” 

With that word the poem stops abruptly. The votive tablet is 
suspended for over, like Mahomet's coffin. News came that the 
Queen was dead. Stator Jove, and PhrwbuH, king of verse, weie 
left there, hovenng to this day, over the votive tablet. Tho pi<*/turc 
was never got, any more than the spoons aiul dishes : the inspiration 
ceased, the voisos were not wanted - the ambaHsiidor wasn't want<^l* 
Poor Mat was recalled from Ins embassy, suffered (lisgracjo along 
with his patrons, live<l under a sort of chnul over after, and <lis. 
appeared m Essex When deprived of all his pensions and emolu- 
ments, tho hciirty and g{merous Oxford iKsnsionod him.* They 
playocl for gallant stakes —the bold men of those days— and lived 
and gave splendidly. 

Johnson (juotes from Si>enco a legend, that Prior, after sixmding 
an evening with ILwley, St. John, Pope, and Swift, wouhl go e>ff 
and smoko a piiie with a couple of fHomls of his, a soldier end his 
wife, in I/ong Acre, Those who have not roiwl his late Excellency's 
poems should be warned that they smack not a little of the conve^ 
satiou of his Long A<to friends. Johnson s|»eakft slightingly of his 
lyrics ; but with duo deference to the gnjat Samuel, Prior's seem to 
me amongst the easiest, the richest, the most charmingly humourous 

return next year to Englanc*, and then he a^med the style and dignity 
of ambasiador.^ 

He had been tldnking of slights of this sort when he wrote his Epitaph t--* 

** Kobles and heialds, by your leaver 

Here lies what onee wns Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve : 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?" 

But, in this case, the old i»rs|udioft got the Inttter of tho old Joke. 

* [Prior's poems published (in foho) by suliseription l;r<mght him >^4000. Lord 
Harley (not his father, the Earl of Oxfoi^) added £^pQO to this for tlte purdtuase 
of an estate (l>own HaU) in Essexl 
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of English lyncal poems.*^ Horace is always in his mmd ; and his 
song, and his philosophy, his good sense, his happy easy turns and 
melody, his loves and his Epicureanism hear a great resemhlauce 
to that most dehghtful and accomplished master. In reading his 
works one is struck with their modem air, as well as by their happy 
similanty to the songs of the charming owner of the Sabine farm. 
In his verses addressed to Halifax, he says, wnting of that endless 
theme to poets, the vanity of human wishes— 

“ So whilst in fevered dreams we sink, 

And waking, taste what wo desire, 

The real draught but feeds the lire, 

The dream is better than the dnnk. 

Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height : 

I’o stand aloof and view the flight, 

Is all the pleasure of the game.** 

Would not you fancy that a poet of our own days t was mng- 

* His epigrams have the genuine sparkle 

Th« Himdy mru than thi Dium. 

*» I sent for Radelflf ; was so iU» 

That other doctors gave me over : 

He ihU my pulse, prescrilied his pill, 

And I was likely to recover. 

But when the wit liegan to wh«‘isre, 

And wine had warmed the politician, 

Cured yesUTday of my diw^ase, 

I died last night of my phyiidan/' 

Yes, every poet Is a fool j 
liy demonstration Ned can show it ; 

Happy could Ni>d*s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet/* 

« On his deathbed poor huUn lies, 

His spouse is in despair ; 

With frequent sobs and mutual criei 
Th«y both express their care. 

* A mmnt mm,* says Farion Sly, 

* The same eflfect may give; 

Poor lAibin fear# that he shall die, 

His wife that he may live/ 

t fThacteay, however, has ingeniously transposed the order these verses, 
whkh* In the original, a» not In the metre made ^miliar Ity a poet of our own 
days]. 
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ing 1 and in the verses of Ohloe weeping and reproaching him for 
his inconstancy, where he says — 

** The God of us versemon, you know, child, tho Sun, 

How, after his journeys, he sets up his rest. 

If at morning o*er earth *tiB his fancy to run, 

At night he declines on his Thetis's breast 

So, when I am weaned with wandonng all day, 

To thee, my delight, in tho evening I come . 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 

They wore but my visits, but thou ait my homo ^ 

Then finish, dear Ohloe, this pastoral war, 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 

As ho was a poet suhhmer than me ** 

If Prior road Hnraoo, did not Thomas Mooio study Prior? 
Love and pleasure find singorfi m all days. Rosea are always blow- 
ing and ftwling— to-day as in that pretty time whoa Prior sang of 
them, and of Ohloe lamenting their decay — 

^^Sho sighed, slio smiled, and to tho flowois 
Pointing, the lovely moralist said : 

See, friend, m some few ileeting hours, 

See yonder what a change is ma<ie I 

Ah me 1 the blooming pride of May 
And that of Poaiity are but one • 

At mom lioth Sourish, bright and gay, 

Both fade at ovontug, pale iwd gone. 

At dawn poor Stella danoed and sung, 

Tho amorous vonth around her Isiwod 

At night her fatal knell was rung ; 

1 saw, nnd kissed her in her shroud. 

Swell as she ii who died to-day, 

Such I, alas, may l»o to-morniw s 

Go, Damon, Itid thy Muse display 
The justice of thy Chloe’s sorrow.” 

Damon^a knell wm rung in 1721. May his turf lie lightly on 
him! sit pmpitina huic jiotatori/' lus Walter do Ma|#c»! 

eang.^ Perhaps Samuel Johnson, who spoke slightingly of Prior^s 

^ /Vier /<f Sir Tkamas I/anmiK 

4 , *709, 

“Pbar Sta,— ‘Frienduhip may live, I grant you, without lieliig M and 
cherished by correspomtenoe ; but with that odditionai tienedt I am of opinion 
it will look more oheerihl and thrive better : tfx In this otse, lu in love, ihmigh 
a man is sure of hii own mstanev, yet his liappiness ikpends a good <M 
upon the scntlmmiti of another^ and white you and Chloe are alive, *tls not 
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verses, enjoyed them more than he was willing to own. The old 
moralist had studied them as well as Mr. Thomas Moore, and 
defended them and showed that he remembered them very well 

enough that I love you both, except I am sure you both love me again ; and 
as one of her scrawls fortifies my mind more against affliction than all Epic- 
tetus, with Simplicius's comments into the baigam, so your single letter gave 
me more real pleasure than all the works of Plato ... I must return my 
answer to your very kmd question concerning my health, 1 he Bath waters 
have done a good deal towards the recovery of it, anti the great speafic, Cafie 
cahallum, will, I think, confirm it. Upon this head I must tell you that my 
mare Betty grows blind, and may one day, by breaking my neck, perfect my 
cure if at Rixham fair any pretty nagg that is between thirteen and fourteen 
hands presented himself, and you would be pleased to purchase him for me, 
one of your servants might ride him to Euston, and I might reteive him there. 
This, sir, IS just as such a thing happens If you h^ar, tt>o, of a Welch 
widow, with a good jointure, that has her go%ng% and h not very skittish, pray 
be pleased to cast your eye on her for me too. You see, sir, the gicat trust I 
repose m your skill and honour, when I dare put two such commissions m your 
hand. . . Hanmtr Cornspondina^ p, xao, 

Frttm Mr* Prior* 

pAtss ; ut-uik 17x4. 

** My 0 EA» Loro awd FRmwxi, --Matthew never hod 10 great occasiofi to 
write a word to Henry as now? 11 k noised heiw tbiU I am iK>on to llie 

queition that X wish I ooutd answer to the many that ask, and to our frknd 
Colbert de Toroy (to whom I made your compUfuents hr the manner you com- 
manded) is# what tn done for me 5 and to what I am recalled^ It may look 
like a bagatelle, what is to become of a philosopher like me? but it is not 
such i what is to become of a person who had tlie honour to lie chosen, and 
sent hither as intrusted, In the midst of a war. with what the QiMwn designed 
should make the peace; returning with the Lord Bolmgbroke, one of the 
greatest men In England, and one of the finest heads in Euroiie (as they say 
here, if true or not, nHmj^rie ) ; having been left by him in the ipmmt ohair- 
acter (tliat of her Majesty's Plenipotentiary), eacerdsing that power conjcdmly 
with the Duke of Shrewsbury, and solely after his departure; having fieri re- 
ceived more distinguished honour than any Minister* except an Ambassa^lor, 
ever did, and some which were never g^ven to any but who had that tdiaractrr j 
having had all the success that eould be expected ; havbg (Ood be tltanked 1) 
glared no pains, at a time when at home the peace is voted safe and honour- 
aMo-at a time wtien the Earl of Oxford Is Uml lYeasurer and tjM Holing- 
broke First Secretary of State? This unfortunate pmon, I say, negkeNwI* 
forgot# unnamed to anything that may speak the Queen satisfied with Ids 
stoMces, or bis fi^lends concerned as to hfc fontuie* 

** Ut de Ttarcy put me quite out ol countenanoe# the other day# by a pity 
that wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelty of the late Ixwrd OodoWila. 
He said he would v^rite to Koldn and Harry ateoiit me. Ood fortdd# my 
that I should need any fote^ Interoesiloa, or owe the lessi to any Fremteuei 
hvittg# besides the decency of hehavlottr and the retmm M mmmn eMthy s 
somesay I am to go to Baden# ottiers that t mntolmaddedtodwCommhh 
siowemibr settling dm comrnerom la iJtt eases I am msMily# lm« in 
tlme^ du AHptU do tmrn odpom Heithef ol <bme pohm# I pmmm 
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too, on an occasion when their morality was called in question by 
that noted puntan, James Boswell, Esquire, of Auchmleck.* 

In the great society of the wits, John Gay deserved to be a 
favourite, and to have a good place t In his set all were fond of him 

honours or rewards, neither of them (let me say to my dear Lord Bolmgbroke, 
and let him not be angry with me) are what Drift may aspire to. and what 
Mr- Whitworth, who was his fellow-clerk, has or may possess I am far from 
desiring to lessen the great merit of the gentleman 1 named, for I heartily esteem 
and love him , but m this trade of ours, my Lord, in which you are the general, 
as in that of the soldiery, there is a certain right acquired by time and long 
service. You would do anything for your Queen's service, but you would not 
be contented to descend, and be degraded to a charge, no way proportioned to 
that of Secretary of State, any more than Mr. Ross, though he would charge a 
party with a halbard m his hand, would be content all his hfe after to bo 
Serjeant. Was my Lord Dartmouth, from Secretary, returned again to be 
Commissioner of Trade, or from Secretary of War, would Frank Gwyn think 
himself kindly used to Ixi returned again to be Commissioner ? In short, my 
Lord, you have put me above myself, and if I am to return to myself, I shall re^ 
turn to something very discontented and uneasy, I am sure, my Lord, you will 
make the best use you can of this hint for my good. If I am to have anything, 
it will certimly be for her Majesty s service, and the credit of my friends m the 
Ministry, that it lx* done before I am recalled from home, lc*st the world may 
think either that I have merited to be (hsgrace<l, or tliat ye date not stand by 
roe. If nothing is to be dom^jiai volmnim Det, I have writ to Lord IVcasurtT 
upon this subject, and having implored your kind intera*ssion, I promise you it 
is the last remonstianee of this kind that 1 will ever make, Adieu, my Lord, 
oU honour, health, and pleasure to you. 

** Yours ever, Matf. 

** I4idy Jerncy U just gone from me. We drank your healths together 
in usquebaugh after our tea : we are the greatest friends alive, Once more adieu. 
There is no such thing as the * !k>ok of Travels* you mentioned ; if there be, 
let friend lllson send more particular account of them, for neither I nor 
Jacob Tonsott can find th<»m. Fray send Barton back to me, I hoyie with some 
comfortable tidings.**— IMkrs* 

* asked whether Prior*# poems were to be printed entire Johnson said 
they were, t mentioned lA>rd Hales’s censure of I^rior in his pi^aee to a col* 
lection of sacred poems, liy various hands, published l>y him at Kdinburgh a 
great many years ago, where he mentions * thtSfC impure tales, which will 
the eternal opprobrium of their ingenious author.* JoiwsoK i ’ Sir* I ,ord Halei 
has forgot. There is nothing in Prior that wiU excite to lewdnm If Uud 
Hales thinks there is, he must Imi more combustible than other people,* I 
instanced the tale of * Paulo Purganti and hb wife.* Jobksok : ' Hir, ihrre is 
nothing them but that his wife wanted to be kifuied, when poor Paulo was out 
of pocket. No, sir, Prior is a lady’s liook, No kdy is ashamed to have it 
standing in her library,*’— Bos w»Li/S /J/* o/Mmm* 

t Gay was of an old Devonshire family, but Ids pecuniary prospects not 
being great, was placed in his youth In the how of a silk*mercer in l,ofid<m. 
He was born in xdSS— Pope*i year [It luii \mti lately shown tltat Gay was bom 
In and in ryxe the tMim of Monmouth maoe tdm lier secretary, Neat 
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His success offended nobody. He nussed a fortune once or tmce. Ik 
was talked of for Court favour, and Loped to win it ; but the Court 
favour Jilted him. Graggs gave him some South Sea ^k , and at 
one time Gay had very nearly made his fortune But Fortune shook 
her swift wings and jilted him too and so his friends, instead of being 
angry with him, and jealous of him, were kind and fond of honest 
Gay. In the portraits of the literary worthies of the early ^ of 
the last century. Gay’s face is the pleasantest iierhaiis of all It 
appears adorned with neither periwig noi nightcap (the full dress and 
Mig 6 oi learning, without which the painters oftho^ days B<-_arcely 
ever portiayod wits), and he laughs at you over his shoulder with an 
honest boyish glee— an artless sweet humour He was so kind, so 
gentle, so jocular, so delightfully bnsk at times, w dismally woebegone 
at others, such a natural good creature, that the Giants loved him 
The great Swift was gentle and siHirtive with him, as the enonnoiis 
Brobdingnag maids of honour were with little Qulliyer. He eould 
fnsk and fondle round Popo,t and siiort, and bark, and caper, without 

year be published his Rural Sports, which he dedicatwl to Pope, Mid Mi made 
on aocuaintaace which b e came a memorable friendship. 

t* qmv *' antys Pope, ** was quite sina.ttifSLJ tnitu, “--wholly without art or afsign* 
flud spoke just whut he thought aftd m he thought it He dangletl twenty 
yestrs^ut a Court, and at last was oafered to be made usher to the young 
wittoessea Secretary Crnggs made Oay a present of stock in the ^uth 
year t and he was once worth £ao,ooOt but lost it Jill again. He got ai)out >(,400 
by the first < Beggar's Op<*ra,' and j^xroo or £twx> Ity the w*cond He ms 
negligent and a bad manager. Hatterly, the Duke of Qu«*en^l>erry took hw 
money into his keeping, and let him only have what was necesinry out of it, 
and, ^ he hved with them, he could not Imvo occasum fox much. He died 

worth upwards of ;^300 o/'—Foi>Iv. Spend s 

* ** Mr. Gay is, in all regards, os honest and sincere n man sw» ev(*r I knew. 
To IMy Boify ChrmainOt Jan, X733. 
t '' Of manners gentle, ofafifectlons mild} 

In wit a man } simplicity, a ditld ; 

With native humour tempering virtuous rage. 

Form'd to delight at once and lash the age i 
Above temptation In a low ettaie, 

And uttoormpted e'en among tt«i great s 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Unbkmed through life, lamented in thy end, 

I'hese sure tby hontmrs} not that here thy Imst 
Is mixed with heroes* or with kings tlty dust ; 

But that the worthy and the good Mihail say* 

Striking their penrive bosoms, lies Chay/ 

JHpUsph 0n 

A hare who in a civil way, 

CompUcKl with everything, like Oay*'* * 

*♦ iim md mnp Prmd$, 
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offending the most thin-skinned of jioets and men ; and when he 
was Jilted in that little Court affair of which wo have spoken, his 
warm-hearted patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry* 
(the Kitty, beautiful and young,” of Pnor) pleaded his cause 
with indignation, and quitted the Court in a huff, carrying off with 
them into their retirement their kind gentle proUgl With these 
kind lordly folks, a real Duke and Duchess, as delightful as those 
who harboured Don Quixote, and loved that dear old Saacho, Gay 

* ‘*I can give you no account of Gay,” says Pope curiously, '‘since he 
was rafhed for, and won back by his Duchess Works, Moscods ed,, vol ix. 
p. 39a. 

Here is the letter Pope wrote to him when the death of Queen Anne brought 
back Ix)rd Clarendon from Hanover, and lost him the Secretaryship uf that 
nobleman, of which he had had but a short tenure 

Gay*s Court prospects were never happy from this time, -—His dedication of 
the Shtphoris W^ok to Bolingbroke, Swift used to call the “original sin” which 
had hurt him with the house of Hanover*^ 

Sept , as, 

“ Dear Mr Gay,— Welcome to your native soil I welcome to your friends I 
thnee welcome to me \ whether returned m glory, blest with Court interest, the 
love and familiarity of the great, and filled with agreeable hopes ; or melancholy 
with dejection, contemplative of the changes of fortune, and doubtful for the 
future ; whether returned a triumphant Whig, or a desponding Tory, equally 
all hail I equally beloved and welcome to me I If happy, I am to jiartake in 
your elevation , if unhappy, you have still a warm corner in my heart, and a 
retreat at Binflekl in the worst of times at your service. If you are a Tory, or 
thought so by any man, I know it can proceed from nothing but your giatitudo 
to a few people who endeavoured to serve you, and whose r>olitics were never 
your concern. If you are a Whig, as I rather hope, and as I think your 
principles and mine (as brother poets) had ever a bias to the side of liberty, I 
know you will be an honest man and an inoffensive one, Upon the whole, I 
know you are incajiabte of lieing so much of either party as to tie good for 
nothing. Therefore, once more, whatever you aie or in whatever state you 
are, all hail 1 

“ One or two of your own friends complaine<l they had hfnurd nottiing from 
you since the Queen's death ; I told them no man living loved Mr. Gay better 
than yet I had not once written to him in all his voyage. Ttdi X thought 
a convincing proof how truly one may be a friend to another without telling 
him so every month, But they had reasons, too, themselves to allege in your 
excuse, as men wlio really value one another will never want such as make 
their friends and themselves easy. The late universal concern in public aUto 
threw us all into a hurry of spints • even I, who am mean a philosopher than 
to expect anything fbm any reign, was l)ame away with the current, and full 
of the expectation of the successor. I>uring your journeys, I kttt*w not whither 
to aim a letter after you; that was a sort of shooting fiyingt add to tldi tlie 
demand Homer had upon me, to vwite fifty verses a day, besides learned notes, 
aU which are at a condurion for this year. Kt^foloe with me, 0 my friend i 
that my labour is over; come and make merry with me in much feasting, W« 
will feed among the lilies (by the Ulies I mtwt the ladies). Are not the 
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lived, ajid was lapped in cotton, and had his plate of chicken, and 
his saucer of cream, and frisked, and barked, and wheezed, and 
grew fat, and so ended.* He became very melancholy and lazy, 
sadly plethoric, and only occasionally diverting in his latter days. 
But everybody loved him, and the lemembrance of his pretty little 
tricks ; and the raging old Dean of Saint Patnck^s, chafing in his 
banishment, was afraid to open the letter which Pope wrote him 
announcing the sad news of the death of Gay.f 

Swift’s letters to him are beautiful ; and having no purpose but 


Imdas of Britain as charming as the Blousalindas of the Hague? or have the 
two great Pastoral poets of our nation renounced love at the same time? for 
Philips, immoital Philips, hath deserted, yea, and m a rustic manner kicked 
his Rosalind, Dr. Parnell and I have been inseparable even since you went. 
We are now at the Bath, where (if you arc not, as I heartily hope, better 
engaged) your coming would be the greatest pleasure to us m the world. Talk 
not of expenses : Homer sliall support hw children. I beg a line from you, 
directed to the Post-house m Bath, Poor Parnell is in an ill state of health 
“ Pardon me if I add a word of advice in the poetical way. Write something 
on the King, or Prince, or Princess. On whatsoever foot you may lie with the 
Court, this can do no harm. 1 shall never know whtnre to end. and am con- 
founded in the many things t have to say to you, though they all amount but 
to this, that I am, entirely, as ever, 

** Your/’ &c. 


Gay took the advice ** in the poetical way/' and published ** An Epistle to 
a Dady, occasioned by the arrival of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales." But though this brought him oocoss to Court, and the attendance of 
the Prince md Princess at his farce of die '*Wbat d’ye call it?” it did not 
hting him a place. On the accession of George H,, he was ofTi^red the situation 
of Gentleman Usher to the Pnacess Louisa (her Higlmess bnng then two years 
old) j but ** by this offer/' says Jolmson. be thought himself Imulted." 

* '^Qaywas a great eater.— As the Frcndi philosopher used to prove his 
CTcistenoe hy sttm, the groaiest proof of Gay’s existence is, Mdiig 

#1^ rr/. CoNfOSBVg, in a UUtr io Anadt^s 

t 8wift endorsed the letter— "On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s death; re- 
ceived t)ec. IS, but not mad till the aoth, by an Impulse foret>odiiig some 
misfbrtune/’ 


was by Sv^ft's interest that Gay was made known to I-ocd Iblingbroke, 
and obtained his pationage.’'--5?ck>tT’s Sw^/f, voU I p. 

Pope wrote on the oocasion of Gay’s death, to Swift» thus 

. One of the nearest and longest ties I have ever had Isl^ctoil^cn 
a sudden by the unexpected death of poor Mr* Gay* An infiaminatosy fhw 
hurried him out of this llfh In three days. . * , He asked of you a hotsm 
before when in aerno^torment by ttmlnfiammatlott In his bowek^ * * . 

Hlisistem* wesup|xwe,willbehishdm»wlmaret^^ # • * OoodOodl 

howc^m vmto dfe btdhrewe gotiulm off thfestai^ In,every driend wt 
Icee a part of oursidves* ami th^ God keep wu Imvo IMI 

era ludying lhr» and 
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kindness m writing to him, no party aim to advocate, or slight or 
anger to wreak, every word the D(^n says to his favourite is natural, 
trustworthy, and kindly* His admiration for Gay's parts and 
honesty, and his laughter at lus weaknesses, were alike just and 
genuine. He paints his character in wonderful pleasant traits of 
jocular satire. I writ lately to Mr Pope," Swift says, writing 
to Gay : ** I wish you had a little villakm in his neighbourhood ; 
hut you are yet too volatile, and any lady with a coach and six 
horses would carry you to Japan " If your ramble," says Swift, 
m another letter, was on horseback, I am glad of it, on account 
of your health ; but I know your arts of patching up a journey 
between stage-coaches and fiiends' coaches— for you are as arrant 
a cockney as any hosier in Cheapside I have often had it in my 
hoa<l to put it into yours, that you ought to have some great work 
in scheme, which may take up seven years to finish, besides two or 
three under-ones that may add another thousand pounds to y^jg 
stock. And then I shall be in loss pain about you. I Imw 
you can find dinners, but you love twelvepcnny coaches too well, 
without considering tliat the interest of a whole thousand pounds 
brings you but half-a-crown a day,” And then Hwift goes off from 
Gay to pay some giand compihnents to her Grace the Duchess of 
Quccnslx^rry, in whose sunshine Mr. Gay was Imsking, and in whtme 
radiance the Dean would have liked to wane himself too. 

Bub wo have (lay hero laJoro us, in these letters k*;y, kindly, 
umiommonly idle ; rather slovenly, Fm afVaid ; for ever eating and 
saying gotnl things ; a little round French abbiS of a man, sleek, 
soft-handed, and soft-hearted. 

Our objeot in these hwitures is rather to describe the men than 
their woiks ; or to deal with the latter only in as far as they seem 
to illustrate the (diamcttT of their writers. Mr. (Say's ** FaMes " 
which were writtcwi to ben<‘fit tliat amiable Prince tlio Duke of 
(iumberlanci, the warrior of Dettingen and Culloden, I have not, 
t own, been able to i>oni«e since a i>criod of very early youth j 
and it must be confessed tliat they did not eftoot much lioneftt u|Hm 
the illustrious young Prince, whose manners they wore intoncM to 
mollify, and whose natunil ferocity our gentle-hcsarteci Satirist 
perhaps proposotl to restrain. But the six iiastorals called the 
Shepherd’s Week," and the buriesciuo iiooni of “ Trivia," any man 
fond of la^fy literature will find delightftrt at the present day, ami 
must r««wl from beginning to end with pleasure. They m to 
poetry what charming little Dresden china figures are to sculpture t 
graceful, minikin, &ntastic ; with a certain Ixjouty always aoemn- 
ponying them* The pretty little i>ersonages of the pastoral, with 
gold dodcs to thdr stockings, and frash satin ribkds to thdr 
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crooks and waistcoats and bodices, danced their loves to a minuet- 
tune playe<i on a bird-organ, approach the charmer, or rush from 
the false one daintily on their red-heeled tiptoes, and die of despair 
or rapture, with the most pathetic little grins and ogles ; or repose, 
simpering at each other, under an arbour of pea-green crockery ; or 
piping to pretty flocks that have just been washed with the best 
Naples in a stream of bergamot. Gay's gay plan seems to me far 
pleasanter than that of Philips — his rival and Pope's — a serious 
and dreary idyllic cockney; not that Gay's “Bumkmets" and 
“Hobnelias” are a whit more natural than the would-be serious 
characters of the other posture-master , but the quality of this tnie 
humourist was to laugh and make laugli, though always with a 
secret kindness and tenderness, to perform the drollest little antu^s 
and capers, but always with a certain grace, and to sweet music — 
as you may have seen a Savoyard boy abroad, with a hurdy-gunly 
and a monkey, turning over hea<l and heels, or clattenng and 
pirouetting in a pair of wooden shoos, yet always with a look of 
love and appeal in his bright eyes, and a smile that asks and wins 
affection and protection. Happy they who have that sweet gift of 
nature 1 It was this which made tiie great folk and Court ladies 
free and friendly with John Gay— which made I^opo and Arbuthnot 
love him— which melted the savage heart of Swift when he thought 
of him— -and drove away, for a moment or two, the dark frensies 
which obscured the lonely tyrant's brain, as ho heartl Gay's voice 
with its simple melody and artless ringing laughter. 

What used to bo said about Rubini,^ quHl avaU den lamm dam 
la voiXf may be said of Gay, t and of one other humourist of whom we 
shall have to speak. In almost every baJliwl of his, however slight, t 

* [Ihte was 8<ad earlier of Mdlle. Duchesnois of the lliCdire Frao^ais, who 
was not beautiful, but hod a most beautiful voice]. 

t **Gay, like Goldsmith, had a musical talent *He could play on the 
flute/ says Malone, *and was, therefore, enabled to adapt so hniiiilly some of 
the airs in the Bfjggaf^s Opirc^ t 0 Speneen 

t ** Twas when the seas were roaring 
■With hollow ttets of wind* 

A damsel lay deploring 
AU on a redlnect 
Wkle o'er the fomnlng Wtlows 
Hhe oast a wistIUl took ; 

Her head was crowned with wllkws 
That trembled o'er the tirook. 

* Twelve months are gtme and over* 

And nine long tedious days ; 

Why didit thou* venturous lover*- 
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in the “ Bep:^af s Opera ” * and m ita wearisome continuation (where 
the verses are to the full as pretty as in the first piece, however), 
there is a peculiar, hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. It 
chairns and melts you. It’s indefinable, but it exists; and is the 
property of John Gay’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s best verse as fra- 
gran<*e is of a violet, or freshness of a rose. 

Lot me read a piece from one of his letters, which is so famous 

Cease, cease, thou cruel Ocean, 

And let my lover rest , 

Ah I wh.U's thy troubled motion 
To that withm my breast i 

* The merchant, robb'd of pleasure, 

Sees tempests m despair , 

But what’s the loss of treasure 
To losing of my dear? 

Shoukl you some coast be laid on, 

Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You'd find titicher maiden, 

But none that loves you so* 

* How can they say that Natuie 

I Ins nothing made In vam , 

Why, tl»m, l/eneath the water 
HhouUl hKl<*oits rocks remain? 

No (‘yes the locks discover 
Tiiat lurk l^eneath the deep, 

To wreck the vmndenng lovi^r, 

And leave th<j maid to weep?* 

AU melancholy lying, 

"rhus waded she tot her dear ; 

K(‘I>ay*d (•ach blast with sighing, 
iMtch billow with a tear ; 

When o'er the white wave stooping, 

IBs fto«Uing (corpse she spy*d ; 

Ihen like a hly drooping, 

She Ixiw'd her head, ami dietl'* 

A ihlhdfrom the Wkaid^yeeaU itf* 

“What can l:>e prettier than (lay's Wlad, or, rather, Swift’s, ArUtthnot\ 
Pope's, and (ky's, in the ’ Wliat d'ye call it?' ‘'Twas when the seas were mix* 
ing'? ! have lieen well Informed that they all contrilnited ,"— itf 
Unwin t 

s Dr. Swift had tieen ol^serving onoe to Mr* day, what an odd pretty sort 
of thing a Newgate Pastoral might make, (Jay was inclined to try at f«<dt a 
thin^ for some time, but afterwards thought it would be Ijctter to write a comedy 
on the same plan. Tliis was what gave rise to the Begguf^s O/sm* Hi 
Wgan (m it, and when he ftrst mentioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not mach 
like tile project As he carried it on, he idiowcd what he wrote to both of m ; 
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that most people here are no doubt familiar with it, but so delight- 
ful that it IS dways ideasant to hear . — 

“ I have just passed part of this summer at an old romantic 
scat of my Lord Harcourt's which he lent me , It overlooks a 
common held, where, under the sharle of a haycock, sat two lovers 
as constant as ever were found in romance — beneath a spreading 
beech. The name of tiie one (let it sound as it will) was John 
Hewet , of the other Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man, about 
five-and-twenty ; Sarah a brown woman of eighteen. John had for 
several months boine the labour of the day in the same held with 
Sarah ; when she milked, it was his moniing and evening charge 
to bring the cows to her pail. Their love was the talk, but not the 
scandal, of tlie wdiole ncighliourhood, for all they aimed at was the 
blameless ]>oriscsHion of eiich other in marnage. It was but this 
very moniing that he had obtained her iiarents’ consent, and it was 
but till the next week that they were to wait to lie happy. Perhaps 
this very day, in the intervals of tlieir work, they were talking of 
their wedding-clothes; and John was now matching several kinds 
of poppies and fidd4ower« to her complemon, to make her a 
present of knots for the day* While they worn thus employed (it 
was on the last of July) a terrible storm of liumder and lightning 
arose, that <lrovo the laWrors to what shelter the tr©(»s or boclgcs 
afforded. Sandi, Mghtoned and out of breath, sunk on a haycock ; 
and John (who never separated fhun her), sat by her side, having 
rakcKl two or throe heaps together, to scxnire her. Immediately 
tlioro was heard so loud a <*rack, as if heaven hiwl burst asunder. 
The labourers, all solicitous for each othcr^s safety, eallwl to one 
another: those that wore nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, 
stepped to the pla<*e whore they lay : they first saw a little smoke, 
and after, this faithM pair— John, with one arm about his Saralt^s 
neck, and the other held over her fat% as if to watsen her from the 
lightning* They were struck dead, and already grown stiff and 

and we now and then gave a correction, or a word or two of advice ; but It was 
wholly of hie own writing. When It was done, neither of m thought It woUB 
ftuooeed We Bhowed it to Congreve, who, after reatllng It over, said, * It would 
^ther take greatly, or be damned ooeftnindedly.' Wtt wmt all a* the tot 
night of it, in great uncertainty of the mnt, dll wo were very mneh ooeotimied 
by overhearing the Duke of Argyle, wlto mt m the next Im to u», »ay* ' It will 
do«**it muiit do 1*^1 see it In the eyes of them I ’ This was a good before 
the tot act was over, and so gave us oa4ie soon ; ft>r the l>uke [besito his own 
good taste] has a more pardoular knack tlian any one now living itt discovering 
the taste of the public. He was qtto right In this as usual ; the gooeVnature 
of the audience appeared tiionger and stronger every act, and etuM k a 
clamour of applause. 
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cold in this tender posture. There was no mark or discolounng 
on their bodies — only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, 
and a small spot between hei breasts. They were buned the next 
day in one giave.” 

And the proof that this desenption is delightful and beautiful 
is, that the great Mr. Pope admired it so much that he thought 
proper to steSi it and to send it off to a certain lady and wit, with 
whom he pretended to be m love in those days — my Lord Duke of 
Kingston’s daughter, and marned to Mr Woitley Montagu, then 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople.* 

We are now come to the greatest name on our list — the highest 
among the poets, the higlu'st among the English wits and humouriHts 
with whom wo liave to rank him. If the author of the ** Dunciad ” 
bo not a humourist, if tlie }K)et of the “ Rape of the Lock ” be not 
a wit, who deserves to lie called so 1 Besides that brilliant genius 
and immense fame, for both of which wo should respect him, men 
of letters should aflmire Imn as being tlio greatest literary a/rtUt 
that England has seen. He polished, he refined, he thought ; he 
took thoughts from othci woiks to adorn and complete his own; 
borrowing an idea or a cadence from another pocjt as he would a 
figure or a simile from a flower, or a river, stream, or any object 
which struck him in his walk, or contemplation of nature. He 
begtui to imitiite at an early age |t and taught himself to write by 
copying prlnto<l books. Then he passcwl into the hands of the 
priests, and from his first clerical master, who came to him when 
he was eight years old, ho went to a sch<H)l at Twyfonl, and anotlier 
mboo] at Hyde Park, at which places he unlearned all tliat he Iml 
got from his first instructor. At twelve years old, he went with 
his &ther Into Windsor F'orest, and there learned for a few montlis 

♦ [Thk was a natural conjecture, but now appear* to lie erroneous. The 
tetter seem* to have l>ecn a Joint composition of Gay and Pope, who w«m 
ing together at I-ord narcr>u»t'}t house. Oay wrote to Fortescue, while Pope 
mat attljetantially the same to Martha Klount, I-ord iJathunrt, and l^y 
Mary Wortlcy Montagu.— Her* Mr. Courthoijc'* notPB in Pope'* Works, vol 
ix., 084, 390.] 

f “WalUr, Hpenier, and Dryden were Mr. Top^*$ great fhvourftes, In the 
order they are named, in his first reading, till he wa* aljotit twelve yean old.^' 
— PoPK Amedofyif, 

** Mr. Pope’s father (who vmn an honeit merchant, and dealt In hollnndK, 
wholosalf») was no {xset, Imt he UHc*d to set him to make KngUsh verses when 
vtfry young. He was jnetty diffleuH In bring pleased j and used 0 fim to send 
him back 10 new tuni tla‘m. ‘ 'rhese are not gr^od rhimes ; ^ for that was my 
husband’s word for vtirses.”— MtrnxKR. 

** 1 wrote things, Vm ashamed to *ay how soon* Part of an Epic Poem 
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under a fourth pnest “ And thie was all the teaching I over hud,*’ 
he said, “and God knows it extended a very little way ” 

When he had done with his priests he took to reading hy him* 
self, for which he had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, 
espeoiaHy for poetry. He learnt verHifi(‘ation from Dryden, he 
said In his youthful poem of “Al<‘ander,” he imitate every 
poet, Oowley, Milton, Spenser, Statius, Homer, Virgil In a few 
years he had dipped mto a great nunilicr of tlie English, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek jjoets “This I did,” he says, “without 
any design, except to amuse myself, and got the languages by 
hunting after the stones in the several poets I icad, lather than 
road the books to get the languages. I followed (‘verywluTC as my 
fancy led mo, and was like a boy gathering fiemers in the iiclds and 
woods, just as they fell in his way. Thesis five or six years I looked 
upon as the happi<‘st in my life” Is not hoie a Ixsautiiul holiday 
picture? The foiest uml the fairy story-lavok the l>oy spelling 
Ariosto or Virgil under the trees, battling with the Oid foi the love 
of Olmnhne, or dreaming of Armida’s garden p<«i<‘e and sunshine 
round about — the kindest love and tendenioss waiting fo** him at 
his quiet home yonder — and Qenlua throbbing in his young heart, 
and whispering to him, “ You shall great, you shall bo famous ; 
you too shall loro and sing ; you will sing her so nobly that some 
kind heart shall forget you are weak and ill formed. Every i«i«t 
had a love. Pate must give one to yem too,” — and <lay by day he 
walks the forest, very likely looking out for that charmiT. “ T!my 
were the happiest days of his life,” he says, when he mm only 
dreaming of his fame ; when ho had gamed that mistn^ss she was 
no consoler. 

That charmer ma<lo her apisiamnc^j, it would seem, alH»ut the 
year 1705, when Pope was soventofm. Letttjrs of his are extant, 

wlsin about twelve. Thtj scene of it ky at Rhodes and swaae of the nclghtjouring 
islands , and the poem opcmid under water with a description of the f 'ourt of 
N«piune/’'-^PoPE. 

** His perpetual application he mii to study of himwdf) reduc*^ him In 
f<r)ur years* time to so bod a state of health, that, after trying pliyskdians for a 
good while in vain, he resolved to give way to hl« distemijcr ; anti sat down 
eaMy in a fUU etpectation of death In a short Undt^r tids thoughlf k* 
wrote letters to take a last famwell of some of his mon* jxtrtimilar frkndi, and, 
among the rest, one to the Abbd Routltcotf^ Thit Ahlid was egtmnely ooti- 
(xmaed both for his very ill state of health and the resolution he said he had 
taken,, He thought there might yet lie hope, and went Immediately to t>r. 
Radcllfht, with whom he was well acgttalntvd> told him Mr, 
full directions feom him, and carried them down to Pope ig Windsor Ifomt* 
1‘he chief thing the Doctor ordered him was to apply lews,; and to rklu hwry day, 
'jThe Allowing his advice soon him to his Imalth*”**^ 
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addressed to a certain Lady M , whom the youth courted, and 

to whom he expressed las ardour in language, to say no woise of it, 
that IS entirely pert, odious, and affected. He imitated love-c{)m- 
positions as he had been imitating love-poems just before — it was a 
sham mistress he courted, and a sham passion, expressed a« became 
it. These unlucky letters found their way into print years after- 
wards, and were sold to the congenial Mr. Ourll If any of my 
hearers, as I hope they may, should take a fancy to look at Popovs 
correspondence, let them pass over that first part of it; over, 
perhaps, almost all Pope’s letters to women ; in which there is a 
tone of not pleasant gallantly, and, amidst a profusion of (joinpli- 
ments and politenesses, a something which makes one distnist the 
little pert, pnirient hard. There is very little indeed to nay alxiut 
his loves, and that little not edifying. Ho wrote flamtm and 
raptiucs and elaborate verse and prose for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; but that iiassion probably came to a climax ni an 
impertinence, and was extinguished by a Ixfx on the oar, or some 
such rebuff, and ho began on a midden io hate h<^r with a fervour 
much more genuine than that of hw love had beem. It was a feeble 
puny grimace? of love, and paltering with passion. After Mr. Pope 
had H(?nt off one of his fine coiuimsitious to Lady Mary, ho maele a 
second draft from the rough copy, and favoured some other frienil 
with it. flo was so charmed with the letter of Gay’s that I have 
just (piotod, that he had copie<l that and amended it, and sent it to 
Lady Mary as his own.^ A gentleman who writm letters A dam 
and after having out his heart to the beloved, serves up 
the same dish rMat(0 to a friend, is not very much in earnest 
about his lov<^, however much he may )>o in his pi<iues and vanities 
when his lmjH»rtiuen<*o gets its due. 

But, save that unlucky part of the **Poik? Oormpondence/’ 
I do not know, in the range of our literature, volumes more 
delightful, t You live in them in the finest comi^any in the 

^ [See note on p. 534. Pope, however, was cajpable of very similar perform- 
ances.] 

t Afr. ih$ Mr. Jfmm, Purkam, 

*' Deaji Sm,— I intended to write to you on this mdtnoholy sul^^, the 
death ef Mr* Fenton, before yours came, but stayed to hate infbrmed myself 
and you of the circumstances of it AU I hear is, dm he felt a gradual decay, 
though so early in fife, and was derfitiing for five or six niontha, It was not, 
as I apprehended, the gout ht his stomal, but, I liefieve, rather a complkn- 
don firiit of gross humoum, as he was naturally corpulent, not dlachtuglng 
tlmmselves, as he used no aort of exerom No man better him the approadhea 
of his dissolution (as ! am told), or iirith less ostemation yh^d up his being. 
The great modesty which you know was natund to him, and the gnat omh 
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world. A little stately, perhaps, a little appriU and conscious 
that they are speaking to whole generations who are listening; 
but in the tone of their Toices — pitched, as no doubt they are, 
beyond the mere conversation key — m the expression of their 
thoughts, their various views and natures, there is something 
generous, and cheenng, and ennobling. You are in the society of 
men who have filled the greatest parts in the world's story — you 

tempt he had for all sorts of vanity and parade, never appeared more than m 
his last moments he had a consaous satisfaction (no doubt) in acting nght, 
m feeling himself honest, true, and irapretendmg to more than his own. So he 
died as he lived, with that secret, yet sufficient contentment 

“As to any papers left behind him, I dare say they can be but few, for 
this reason, he never wrote out of vanity, or thought much of the applause of 
men. I know an instance when he did his utmost to conceal his own merit 
that way; and if we join to this his natural love of ease, I fancy we must 
expect little of this sort ‘ at least, I have he.ud of none, except some few 
further lemarks on Waller (which his cautious integrity niade hmi leave au 
order to be given to Mr. Tonson), and perhaps, though it is many years since 
I saw It, a translation of the first book of O^tan, He had begun a tragedy of 
jDian, but made small progress in it 

“As to his other affairs, he died poor but honest, leaving no deUs or 
legacies, except of a few pounds to Mr. 'rrumbull and my lady, m token of 
respect, gratefulness, and mutual esteem. 

** I shall with pleasure take u{)on me to draw this amiable, quiet, deserving, 
unpretending, Christian, and philosophical character in his epitaph. Diere 
truth may be spoken in a few words ; as for flourish, and oratory, and poetry, 
I leave them to younger and mor<» lively writers, sucli as love writing for 
wnting's sake, and would rather show their own fine parts than report the 
valuatile ones of any other man. So the elegy I renowncii. 

“ 1 condole with you from my heart on the kw* of so worthy a wwitt, and a 
friend to us both. . , . 

“Adieu; let us love his memory and profit by his example. Am very 
sincerely, dear sir, 

“ Your affectionate md real servam/* 

To iho Mari of Burhngim^ 

Mv If your more could speak, she would give you an account 

what extramdmary company she had on the road, whloh, since she eminoi ilo, 
I will 

“ it was the enterprising Mr. Untot, the ledoubtaMe rivid of Mr. Tonion, 
who, mounted on a stone^iorse, overtook me in Windsor Forest. He said 
ho heard I dosigm^ for Oxford, the seat of the Muses, and wmdd, as my hook* 
s^ler, by all means accompany me thither. 

“ I asked him where he got his horse? He answemd he got it of Mi pub* 
tiihert *for tte rogue, my printer/ said he, * disappointed ma I hoped to 
put him In good humour by a treat at the tavern of a bmm ftkimh of rabbits^ 
which cost ten shillings, n^th two quarts cd wine, Mdes my conversadom I 
thought myself cock*sura of his horse, vddoh tie readily promised me, bixt said 
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are with St. John the statesman; Peterborough the conqueror; 
Swift, the greatest wit of all times , Gay, the kmdhest laughter, — 
It is a privilege to sit m that company. Delightful and generous 
banquet < with a little faith and a little fancy any one of us here 
may enjoy it, and conjure up those great figures out of the past, 
and listen to their wit and wisdom Mind that theie is always a 
certain cachet about groat men- -they may bo as mean on many 

that Mr. Ton^on had just such another design of going to Canibi idge, expecting 

there the copy of a new kind of Horace from Dr. , and i( Mr I'onson went, 

he was pre-engaged to attend him, Ix'ing to have the punting of the said copy. 
So, in short, I borrowed this stone-horse of my publishei , which he had of Mr. 
Oldraixon for a debt. He lent me, too, the pretty boy you see after me. He 
waft a smutty dog ycsteiday, and cost me more than tw'o hours to wash the ink 
olf his face, but the devil is a fair-tonduioncd devil, and v(‘ry foiward m his 
catechism. If you have any mon^ bags, he shall cany them * 

thought Mr. Dmtot’s civility not to be negUn'ted, so gave the l>oy a 
small bag contmmng three shuts and an Khevir Virgil, and, mounting in an 
instant, proceeded on the road, with my man before, my courteous stationer 
beside, and the afoiesaid devil lH‘hm<l. 

“Mr Lmtot began in this manner. ‘Now, damn them» What if they 
should put It into the newspaper how you and I went togetlicr to Oxford? 
What would I care? If 1 shoukl go down into Suss<*x, they would say I was 
gone to the Speikei , but what of that? If my son wer** hut big enough to 
go on with the business, hy Ci-d, I would keep as good company as old 
Jacob,’ 

“ llerrsuiHin, I inquired of th»‘ sou. *’rhe lud,* wiys he, * has fine parts, Imt 
is somewliat sickly, much as you aie. 1 spare nothing m his education at 
Westminster. Prav» <lon't you think Wi^stminsier to Is* the lx*st sthmd in 
England? Most of the late Minlstiy csime out of it; so did many of this 
Ministry. I hop** the boy will make his fwtiwie.* 

“ ‘ Don’t you design to let him pa.s» a yt*ar at Oxford ? ' * 1 'o what put jioae i ’ 
said he. * 'fhe Universities do but make iicdants, and I intt*url to l/re»*d him a 
man of business.’ 

“As Mr Dlntot was talking I olwenred Iw wit mteasy on his stidtlH for 
which I caepressed some wdlcltude. * Nothing,’ says h*s * I can b«*ar u well 
but, since w« have the day Mow us, metfimks it would Is* vity 
pleasant for you to rest awhile uiidm tin* w<hkI».* Wlwm wo wt*f« alighted, 
'Hetj, here, wliat a mighty pw*tiy Htirace I have m my jxicketl Wlmt if you 
amused yourself Itt turning im ode till wo mount again ? \*(m \ ! If yow ph*aMsi, 
what a clever mlsoelUmy might you inak«i at lehurt* horns!* ‘be* haps 
T may,' sadd I, ♦ If we Hde on . the motion i» an aid to my ; a round 
trert very much awaloius my spirits ; then Jog on fii>ace, and fll thmk an hard 
us I can*' 

“ SiiUmce ensued for a full houi , after which Mr. Lmtot tuggc«l th*» rthis 
stopped short, and lirokii out, ‘ W«dl, sir, how Ihi have y«Mt gfine ?' 1 answctetl, 
seven rniloH. ‘ Z-wls, sir,* mdd Lintot, ‘ T thought you had dtmtt %*ven aaiisax. 
Oldlsworth, In a ramble round WlmWedon Hdt, wmihl tran^iUm a whole. 
in hisdf this time. TU say that fbr OWmonh [tlmgh I lost t»y Ids ’riimdhy'sj, 
he translates an ode of Hcmuqu the quickest of any man in ibkigtaini I 
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points as you or I, but they carry their great air — they speak of 
common hfe more largely and generously than common men do — 
they regard the world with a manlier countenance, and see its real 
features more fairly than the timid shufflers who only dare to look 
up at life through bhnkers, or to have an opinion when there is a 
crowd to back it He who reads these noble records of a past age, 
salutes and reverences the great spirits who adorn it. You may 

remember Dr. King would wntc verses m a tavern, three hours after he could 
not speak* and there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old chariot of his, 
between Fleet Ditch and St. Giles's Pound, shall make you half a Job ’ 

“ 'Pray, Mr Lmtot,' said I, ‘now you talk of translators, what is your 
method of managing them?' ‘Sir,* replied he, ‘thi*^ are the s.uldest pack 
of rogues m the world m a hungry fit, they’ll swear they understand all the 
languages m the universe 1 have known one of them tak<» down a Greek book 
upon my counter and cry, “Ah, this is Hebrew, and must read u from the 
latter end '* By G-d, 1 can never be sure m the»se fellowh, for I neither 
understand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myself Hut this is my way I 
agree with them for ten shillingst per sheet, witli a prov»»o that I wil! have 
their doings corrected with whom I please; so by one or the othei they are 
led at last to the true sense of an author, my judgment giving the negative to 
all my translators.* ‘ Then how are you sttre these correctors may not impose 
upon you?* ‘Why, 1 get any civil gentleman (especially any Scotchman) 
that comes into my shop, to read the original to me in English;! by this t 
know whether my first translator be deficient, and whether my corrmor merits 
his money or not. 

“ ‘ ril tell you what happened to me last month. I liargamed with S-~ 
for a new version of Lveretws, to publish against 'I’onson*s, agre«*mg to pay 
the author so many shillings at his producing so many lines. He made a gti»at 
progress in a very short time, and I gave it to the ronrector to compare with 
the I.atin ; but he went directly to Creech's trannlation, and found it tlie saimv 
word for word, all \m the first imge* Now, what d'ye think I did? I anresied 
the translator for a cheat ; nay, and X stopped the corrector's |)ay, too# upon the 
proof that he had made use of Creech inst^ of the original/ 

“'Pray tell me next how you deal with the eHtics?* *Slr/ said he, 
' nothing more easy. X can silence the most ibrmldabie of them i tlie rich 
ones for a sheet apiece of the blotted manuscript, which cost me nothing; 
they'll go about with it to their acqualntanoe, and pretend ffwy had it iWim 
the author, who submitted it to their correction; this has given some of them 
such an air, that in time they come to oonsulted with and dixticated to m 
the tiptop critics of the town.-^As ibr the poor critics. I'll give yon one instance 
of my management, by which you may guest the rest ; A Imn man, that looked 
like a very good scholar, came to me t'other day ; he turned over your HotUer, 
shook hit head* shrugged up his shoulders, and ]^sU*d at evi^y line of It, ** One 
would wondrr," says he, “at the strange pntsumptlon of some men; llomer 
is no sudh my task os every stripling, eveiy versifier~-*'* he was on 
when my wife called to dinner, “ Sir," said T, " will you please to hat a pfm of 
beef with me?" “ Mr. Lintot/* said he, “ X am very mnf you should at the 
expense of this grt*at book; t am nudly ooncamed on ymsr aooounb" 

X ammuchobHn^to you: if you can dlim upon a pieta; of boefi 
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go home now and talk with St. John ; you may take a volume 
from your library and listen to Swift and Pope. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would say to him, 
Try to frequent the company of your l>otters In hooks and life 
that is the most wholesome society ; learn to admire nghtly , the 
great pleasure of life is tliat. Note what the gieat men admired ; 
they admired great things narrow s})irits afliraro basely, unci 
worship meanly. I know nothing in any story more gallant and 

a slice of pudding “ Mr. Lintot, I do not say but Mr. Pope, if he 

wouhl condescend to advise with men of learning *'Sir, the pudding 

IS upon the table, if you please to go in.” My critic complies , he comes to a 
taste of youi poetry, and telh me m the same breath that the book is com- 
mendable, and the pudding excellent. 

“ * Now, sir,’ continued Mr. I..mtot, ' m return for the frankness I have 
shown, pray tell me, is it the opinion of your friends at Court that my I/«d 
Lansdowne ‘will be brought to the liar or not ? ’ I told him I heard he would 
not, and I hoped it, my I^rd being one I had particular obligations to.—* That 
may be,* reiihed Mr. Lintot , * Init by G— if he is not, I shall lose the printing 
of a very good trial' 

*''I'hcse, my Ixird, are a few traits with which you discern the gimius of 
Mr, I^intot, which I haw* <'hos(*n for the subject of a letter. I dropped 
him ns soon as I got to Oxfoid, and paid a visit to my Lord Carlton, at 
Middleton. , . I am,” &c 


Sm/i ia Mr, Pope. 

ag , 1775. 

** I am now returning to the noble scene of Dublin- -into the j^rand mndt 
—for fear oflmrying my parts; to stgnalite myiell among curates and viesun, 
and correct all corruptions ciept m relating to the wHght of l/read»and*butter 
through those dominions whent I govern. 1 have employed my time (besides 
ditohmg) in finlslting, correcting, amending, and transcribing my * Travels' 
[GulUver's], in four parts eompk‘ta, newly augmented, and intended for the 
pm$ vfhm the world shall dttserve them, or rather, when a printer shall Im 
found brave enough to vtmture his I like the scheme of our meeting 
alter tllstreises and dispersions ; Imt the chief end 1 pro{K>sc to myself in all 
my laliourt Is to vex the world rather tlmn divert it ; and If I cmikl eom|>asi 
that design without hurting my own person or fortune, I would the most 
indefatigable writer you have ever seen without reading. I am exceedingly 
pleased that you have done with translations ; I-ortl Treasurer Oxford often 
lamented that a rascally world shoukl lay you under a neoe<wity of misemploys 
ing your genius for 10 l^g a time; but since you will now be so much better 
employed, when yOu tidnk of tlie world, give it one la/ih the more at my request 
I have ever hated ad nations, ptoftissions, and comniumtknij and all my love 
is towards individttikhHror Instance, I hate the tribti of lawyers, \mt t h>ve 
Councillor Bueh<»a>one and Jfudge Huch*a*one; it Is so with physicians (I wih 
not speak of my own trade)* soldiers, English, Hcotidi, French, and the risit 
Put ];>rindpaay 1 hate and detest that animal called man - although X heartily 
love John, Feter, Ihomae, and so Hinh. 

, i have got materials towards a treatise proving the fhlsity t4 that 
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cheenng than the love and IHendship which this company of famous 
men boie towards one another. There never has been a society of 
men more fnendly, as there never was one more illustrious Who 
dares quarrel with Mr. Pope, great and famous himself, for liking 
the society of men great and famous 1 and for liking them for the 
qualities which made them so ? A mere pretty fellow from White's 
could not have written the ** Patnot King," and would very likely 
have despised little Mr. Pope, the decrepit Papist, whom the great 
St. John held to be one of the best and greatest of men • a mere 


definition animal rationale^ and to show it should be only laiiomt lapax* . • 
The matter is so clear that it will admit of no dispute— nay» I will hold a 
hundred pounds that you and I agree m the point. , . , 

** Mr Lewis sent me an account of Dr Arbuthnot’s illness, which is a very 
sensible affliction to me, who, by living so long out of the oriel, have lost that 
hardness of heart contracted by yeais and general conversation. I ant <!aily 
losing friends, and neither seeking nor getting others Oh ! if the world had 
but a dosen of Arbuthnots in it, I would bum my * Travels * 1 *' 


Mr. Pape to Dr, Swift, 


“ October 15, 1795. 


I am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your kind answer. It 
makes me hope you are coming towards and that you incUm? mesre and 
more to your old friends, , . . Here is one [Lord BoUngl^t^] wlio was once a 
poworfhl planet, but has now (after long experience of all that comes of shining) 
learned to be content with returning to his first point without the thought or 
ambidott of shining at all. Here is another [ICdward, Earl of Oxford], who 
thinks one of the greatest glories of his fkther was to have distinguish^ and 
loved you, and who lovea you tiereditarily. Here is Arbuthnot, recovered from 
the Jaws of death, and more pleased with the hope of seeing you ogidn than of 
reviewing a world, every part of which lie has long despM but wliat is ikMde 
upofafew menUkeyoumlf. . . . 

** Our friend Gay is used as die friends of Tories ore by Whlgs-'-^md gene* 
rally by Tories too. Because he had humour, he was supposed to have (Mt 
with Dr, Swnfr, in like manner as when any one had learning formerly, he was 
thought to have dealt with the devil , ^ • 

**Urd liolingbroke had not the least harm by his frdi; 1 wish he had 
reci^v0 no more by his other frdL But Ixird Bolingbroke Is the most improved 
mind since you saw him, that ever was improved without shifting into a Wf 
body, or being pmtU minm ab ems^is, t have often imagined to myseft that 
if ever all of us meet again, after so many varieties and changes, after so nmeh 
of the old world and of the old man in each of us has been altered, tha4aca*te 
a single thought of the one, any mere ftian a singh atom of the other, retniliil 
Just the samei X haveftmoied, I say, that we should meet like the righteoiiiln 
the mihemaum* quite in peace, divcfted of ad cw former passions, imaingat 
our past miUes* aiid <mnt«nt to ei^oy the krngdom of tlm Just in tr^ 


designed to have left the following page ftw Dr, Arhuthnoito fill, but 
he is so touched with the period In yours td me^ conoeindng bim» that he Intends 
to aniwerit by a whole letter* 
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nobleman of the Court could no more liave won Barceloi^ than he 
could have written Peterborough’s letters to Pope,* which are as 
witty as Congreve , a mere Irish Dean could not have written 
“Gulliver”, and all these men loved Pope, and Pope loved all 
those men. To name his friends is to name the beat men of his 
time. Addison had a senate, Pope reverenced his oiiuals. He 
Spoke of Swift with respoc^t and admiration always. His admiration 
for Bolingbioke was so groat, that wiien some one said of his friend, 
“ There is something in that great man which looks as if he was 
placed here by mistake” “Yes,” Pope answered, “and when the 
comet appeared to us a month or two ago, I liad sometimes an 
imagination that it might iwasildy 1 h) come to carry him homo as 
a coach comes to one’s door for visitors.” So these great spirits 
spoke of one another. Show mo six of the dullest middle-aged 
gentlemen that ever dawdled n>und a club table so MthM and 

*We*^have said liefore that the chief wits of this time, with the 
exception of Congreve, were what we should now (all men’s men. 


* Of the l‘iirl of PcUTlxirotigli, Walpole viys:— " lie wa-t one of tlio'« men 
of wit find ncgligont wh<» ♦4caitrr ft tlurttutnd and itlli' 

vwv's whicli we piiinful compdin-H itadici .uul hoiird« tlU the uuthm ntarc to 
fmd uuthont, sSuch w«s thin loid, of an .idvanugmtn and 

enterpnimg splnt *, galUnt Amndia smd ah brave; but a little nme exta* 
ditious in hn journey*: for he H said to have &ern more kingh and more 
postillions than any man in Kurope. . , * wah a man, a*, hih friend wild, 
who would neither live nor din like any othw mortal/* 

Jl^m ihe Hart ttf 

•*Vou mint reeeive my leiteri with a Junt impartuiHty, and give grairn of 
allowtmec for a gloomy or rainy day; I sink grievously with the aeathw-glasi, 
and am quite spHttom when opjirieiscd with tho thfHight’i of a birthday or a 

aflTectlon was twinging me to town; Imt undutifid la/lneti, and 
tietng miMdti out of order, keep me in the country: however, if aliwt, I mm 
tnidee my appearance at the Wrihday* . . * 

'♦ Vott leem to think It vmtimw %tmx I »1»IJ allow you Imt tm woman at 
a time <^thi*r to praise or love, If I fllspwte with ymi ttfam thh jioint, I 
doaU every Jury wlU give a verdict agalnat me* Ho* sir, with a MabonH^an 
indulgence# I aUow your pluraUtlei, the favourite prlvllego of mir ehiir* h. 

**1 find you don’t meml vt\Hm correction j again I tell you you munt not 
think of women in a wxuioftablo way ; yon know wo always tmkn of 

tht^ua we ailort upon earth; and do not all the gotal men tell m wa mii^t wy 
luddtt reason In wind ivilat^ ^ . 

. . I should ImvtlUKm glad «>fimy thing of Hw^ IVay, when you write 
to him next, tell him I expect him with Impatience, In a pitco m odd and av 
much out the way as Mmselt Ymne, 

Peterborough married Anattasla Eohlmion, the ctlehrmnl •Ongiw, 
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They spent many hours of the four-and-twenty, a fourth part of 
each day nearly, in clubs and coffee-houses, where they dined, drank, 
and smoked. Wit and news went by word of mouth ; a journal 
of 1710 contamed the very smallest portion of one or the other. 
The chiefs spoke, the ffiithful hahitvA^ sat round ; strangers came 
to wonder and listen. Old Dryden had his headquarters at 
Will’s,” in Russell Street, at the comer of Bow Street : at which 
place Pope saw him when he was twelve years old. The company 
used to assemble on the first floor — what was called the dining-room 
floor in those days— and sat at vanous tables smoking their pipes. 
It is recorded that the beaux of the day thought it a great honour 
to be allowed to take a pinch out ol Drydcn’s snuffbox. When 
Addison began to reign, he with a certain crafty pro]«icty — a iiolicy 
let us call it— which Iwlonged to his nature, set up his court, 
and appointed the ofliccu’s of his royal house. His palace was 
Button’s,” opposite ‘‘Will’s.”* A (iuiet opposition, a silent 
assertion of empire, distinguished this gimt man. Addison’s 
ministers were Budgoll, Tickell, Philijm, Carey ; his master of the 
horse, honest Dick Steele, who was what Duroc was to Na|>oleott, 
or Hardy to Nelson : the man who peiformed his master’s bidding, 
and would have cheerfully died in his quarreL Addison liveii 
with these people for seven or eight hours every day. The male 
society passed over their pimch-liowls and toliacco pipes alxmt m 
much time as ladles of that age s|mut over $i«idillo and manille. 

Per a brief space, upon coming up to town, Pope 
|vart of King Joseph’s court, and was his rather too eager and 
obsequious humble servantt Dick Steele, the editor of the 

^ Button had been a servant in the <kmntess of Warwidt^s family, wtio* 
under the patronage of MdUrm, kept a ooffee^house on the sonUi side of 
Rufsell Street, $Xmi two doors from (kwent Carden. Here it was that the 
wits of that time used to assemble. It is said that when Addison Imd suffered 
any vexation from the Countess, he withdrew the company ftim Button*s house. 

'♦From the coffee-house he went again to a mvem, whiare he often sat teta 
and dmnk too much wine.*'— J$hnmu 

Wilfs Coffee-house was on the west side of Bow Street, and *♦ comer of 
Busi^ Stteftt.**-See tfUndm. 

t ** My acquaintance with Mr. A<;ldlton commenced In xyxa ; X liked tte 
then as well as I liked any man, and was very fhnd of his ermvemtiom 1% 
was very soon after that Mr, Atldlson advised me ' not to be content wkh the 
applause of halt the notion.’ Me mied to talk much and often to me, of 
moderation in parties i and used to blame his dear frkmd Steele for Mag too 
much oCa party man. He encouraged me In my design of translating the 
whldh was that year* and finished la xyitfi.”— 

Addison had BudgeU, and I think Wllps, In the house With him.-^ay they 
would opdl one of my were pmgry with me im keeping an 

widi Dr. Svdfi and some of the late .Sari’s 
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Mr. Addison^s man, and Iub own man too—a |K!r»on of no llttk 
figure in the world of letters — patronised the young and si’t 
him a task or two. Young Mr Po|kj did the timlcH very <|uirkly 
and smartly (he had been at tho feet, quite m a Iwy, of Wyehorley’g ^ 
decrepit reputation, and propiiod up for a year tluit dtding (dd wit) : 
he was anxious to be well with the men of hitters, to get a footing 
and a recognition. He thought it an honour to be acindttiHl into 
their company; to have the confidence of l^fr. Addisons Mend 
Captain Steele. His emiueut |«irts obtain(*d for him the honour of 
heralding Addison^s triumph of Cato ” with hm aclmintbl<t prologue, 
and hesading the victorious pnxjession as it were. N«d content with 
this act of homage and admiration, he wanted to distinguish hinimdf 

♦ T(f Mn munt 

** /an, 9t, 

** I know of nothing that will t>c so inUTesttng to you at pr<!^*nt Bh s»om« 
circumstances of th^ last act of ttiat eminent comic {K)«*t and cmr fni*nd» 
Wycherley. He had often told me, and X douU not he did all hm mia’iitit* 
ance. that he would marry as soon as his hfo was d'‘Hp.«re*X of. Aceordmgly, 
a few days lH*fore his death, he» undtsrwent tht* n-remony, and joined togtahi^r 
those t^o sacraments which wiv* men »ay m* .should tlt«» last to 
for, if you oliiwrve, matrimcMiy ii* pliced alter extreme imeilon hi <mr cate* 
Chism, as a kind of hint of the order of time In i/^he.h tla^arc lo lx* taken, 
'Phe old man then lay down. witisflixX in tim ronst'iousnest* of having, Xiy Oils 
one act, obliged a woman who (he was told) hiui iiierii, and shown <ut hendc 
resontment of the ill-imagi* of his next heir. Sonin ImndrctI jeamifs which ht 
had with tho Imly disehsirgwl his debts ; a Jointure of a year miuin her a 
imcomponcs { and the nei>l« 4 W was hsh to comftxt hlmwlf a?* well 4 a Im 
with the miserable miains of a mortgaged «»tate. I saw our ftlend twice 
alter this was done— !**«» peevish in Ids slckm« 4 s than he mvai to Im in his 
health; nelitier much aftaW oi dying, nor (\(vhi«h in him had lawn mom 
likely) much ashamsil of marrying, Tlie evening Iwfor© l«* nxfsred, he catM 
Hh young wife to the bethidr, and carnmty entreated her not to itiiiy him tain 
request— the lest he should innktt. Ufion hif ae^uranevt of ctmsenting to it, 
he told her 1 * My dusir, it is only this— that yon will newir merry ah mti 
afaim' X cannot lutlp remarking that ja«knm» which often de«sroys both wit 
aud wisdom, yet seklom has jmwer to remove that taloiit whkh we eall humottr, 
Mr. Wycherlfior ihowtxi his even in his hwt compliment t though X think his 
request a Uttle Imrd, for why should Im bar her ftom tIouMing her Jofmwr# m 
the same easy terms? 

** So trivial as these dmuinstanees are, I should not he dkplnasixl myself 
to know such tridei when they concern or ^mnumm any eminent pmoit, 
qiic wisest and wltileat of mm are seldom wiser or wittier than othmt In these 
sober moments t at least, mtr Mmd mM much in the same chmmciwr he M 
lived in; and IXonMm*s rule for play may as weft bo apptW to hliii as a 
playwright •— 

***Hervntttriidiiiium 
Qmlisab laoepto proceiiMdt at alM m 

** t am,*' He* 
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by assaulting Addison's enemies, and attacked John Dennis with a 
prose lampoon, which highly offended his lofby patron. Mr. Steele 
was instructed to write to Mr. Dennis, and inform him that Mr. 
Pope's pamphlet against him was wntten quite without Mr, 
Addison's appioval.* Indeed, “The Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Norris on the Phienzy of J. D.” is a vulgar and mean satire, and 
such a blow as the magnifi<*ent Addison could nevei desire to see 
any paitisan of lus stnke in any literary (|uarrcl. Pope was closely 
allied with Switt when he wrote this pamphlet It is so dirty that 
it has been punted m Swift's works, too It hears the foul inturks 
of the master hand. Swift admired and enjoyed with all his heart 
the prodigious genius of the young Papist lad out of Wnulsor Forest, 
who had never seen a university m his lift*, and came and con<j;uere(l 
the Dons and the <lo<‘,tors with hm wit. He applauded, and loved 
him, too, and jiiotcct/cd him, and tmight him mischief I wish 
Addison could have lov(‘d him l>ettcr The best satire that ev(‘r 
has boon penned would never have hc<‘n writtem then, and otu* (ff 
th(i best chaia(;tcrs the wf>rl<i ever knew would have Ikjcii without a 
flaw. But he who hatl so few equals could not Is^ir one, and Po|>e 
was more than that. Wlteii Poiie, trying for himself, and soaring 
on his immortal young wings, found that his, too, wim a 
which no pinion of that age <iould folltiw, he rose and left Adilison^s 
company, settling on liis own eminence, and singing his own song* 

It was ntdj possible that Po|hi should miiain a retainer of Mn 
Addison; no? IMy that after miiping fttau his vassalage and 
assuming an indexiondt^nt crown, tiio Hovereigu whose allegiance 
he quitted should view him amhaddy.t They did not tlo wnmg 
to ndslike eac^h other. They Imt followed the impulse of nature, 
and the couseiiucnee of position. When Demadottc^ liecame heir 
to a throne, the Prince Rciyal of Sweden was natumlly Nuiwdeon's 
enemy. “ There am many |>as«ions and temiKTs of mankind/' says 
Mr. Adilison in the speaking a couple of yearn before 

** Addlion, who was no stranger to the world, prohibly saw the 
of PotJo's friendship j and resolving that Iw should have the ronhc<|Uitnetj« of 
hiH offidousness to hitnsetfi Informed Dennis by Butcle that he was sorry for the 
I4f$ (fAMmn, 

t “While I was lieated with -what I h»»Mrd, I wrote a Uatnr to Mr. Addison, 
to let him know ^ that I was not unaocimlntecl with this liehavtmir of his ; that If 
t was to speak of him severely In uwh ^ it, (t should not t>e In such a dtrty 
way ; that I should rather tdl him himself Ihidy of his faults, and allow h^ 
qtadities; and that it should something in the following manner/ t 
tlien eubjoltted the first skeKsh of what Ims since been catW my satire on 
Acklfs<m. He used me very olvltty evttr after ; and never did me any Injustice* 
that 1 know from that time to Ids deaths which was atkmt tliwle years after/ 

7 fin 
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the little (lifTerenccfl iKitwcon him imd Mr Pope t<K»k plac‘(», “ whiidi 
natiinilly (1 w{m>so m U> deprosH and vilify the merit of one rlhiii^ 
in the cHteorn of mankind All those who made their entnm(‘e uiio 
the world witli the mime advanta^cf?, and wei’c once looked on as 
his etpuils, aio apt tf) think the fame of his merits a reflection on 
thoir own deseits. Tlioso who wero once his ecimls envy and 
d(ifamo him, bt5cauHe they now see him the su^ienor ; and those who 
wero once his Huperiois, hewinse they look ujKin him as their 
Did Mr Addison, justly ])oihapH thinking that, as youn^^ Mr* Ftipo 
Inwl not hud the honefit of a imiverhity odiuiation, he (♦oukWt know 
Orook, therefore he couldift tianslatc Homer, encourage his young 
fiiend Mr Tickell, of Qiuh'U^h, to traiiKlat(‘r that poet, and aid him 
with hiH own known H(;holaiHhii> ami skill?** It was natural that 
Mr, Addison should doubt of tlui learning of an amateui Gr«H*tan, 
should have a high opinion of Mr. Tickell, of Qinicn’s, and Hhoulcl 
help that iiigonious young man. Tt was mitural, on tiie other hand, 
that Mr. Pope ami Mr Pope’s fnends should lM‘,lievt^ that his 
counter-translation, suddc^nly mlvertiscd and so long written, though 
Tic.kelTs college fne*n(lH hml never iieanl of It though, when Pope 
first wiote to Addison U“eirding Ins scliemi*, Mi. Addiwm kn(*w 
nothing of the similar project of Tickell, of (Jiicmi’s it was nntuial 
that Mr. I’ope and his fnends, having int4*reKtH, pashhuis, and pro 
judicoH of their own, sliouhl lielnwe that Tickell’s tniiislatam was 
hut an act of op^iosition against Pope, and that they should <‘all 
Mr, Tiekoirs emulation Mr. Addison’s envy if envy it were, 

“ Aiul were thiw> one whow» nri*M 
True gftfiiuH kiadtes and fair (mm inspirtwi, 

BloNt with oooh talent and <»aoft art to phiasn, 

And lK»rtt to write, wnvorno, oatl Uv« witit ease j 
Hhouid such a nmn, too fond mlt* aktio, 
ikiar, Hko iiio Turk, m hrothor nt»ar the tlirr^w* j 
Viow him with ncmrnfnl yet with joalotw tiy«s, 

A tat hnto, for arts tltai oaimed himself hi riiet ; 

Damn with faint praliw, asHont with dvll Iw, 

And, without aaooring, Ua<jU t!io nnk to snm*r j 
Wiliitti? to womwl, ami yet afmid to strike, 

«lnitt hint a fault, Ha<l hositato dislike; 

Alfko rcworvisl to blame as to command 
A iins^rowH f«»o and a siwidoious Mend f 
Dreading oven fools, by flattorom 
And HO obliging that ho noV obliged : 

* ** 'Phat lIckoM idtould have bam gidhy of a vilhuny to m hifrhiy 
improlsiblc ; that Arldlt*on should Iwtva ls*<»n guilty of st vUlainy m*tm to tw 
highly imi}rolKibli» i but that tts*»c two men should h«.w‘ mi^pircrl togctit«»f tn 

ccmmiit ft villainy, irntmin, to un, Improbable in a ti*nfold degic*j*‘* ^^Afamukp 
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Like (Jato givo bia Utile senate laws. 

And sit attentive to bis own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be, 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? ” 

sent the verses to Mr. Addison,” said Pope, “and he 
used me very civilly ever after” No wonder he did It was 
shame very likely more than fear that silenced him. Johnson 
recounts an interview between Pojie and Addison after their 
quarrel, in which Pope was angi^y, and Addison tried to be con- 
temptuous and calm Such a wea])on as Pope's must have pierced 
any sctoni It iiashes for evoi, and quivers m Addison's memory. 
His gicat tgim) looks out on us iroin tlie past-- htainlcss but for 
that— pale, calm, and beautiful, it bleeds fiom that black wound 
He sliould bo drawn, like Saint Sebastian, with that airow in his 
side. As he sent to (hiy and ask(‘d his pardon, as he bade his 
ste])soii come and see his dcfith, bo sine ho had forgiven Pope, 
when he made retwly to show how a Ohiistian could die.* 

Pope then formed part of the Addisonian court for a short time, 
and describee himself in his letters as sitting with that coterie until 
two o’clock in the moniing over punch and burgundy amidst the 
flimes of toliacco. To use an oatpresaion of the present flay, the 
♦*psM}o” of those vivem*» of the former age was awful Peter* 
borough lived into the very jaws of d<*ath 5 Oodolphiu ials)urc»I nil 
<lay and gambled at night ; Bolingbroke,t writing Swift, from 

[This «tory has fajen now upset liy the ri»»csftrcht*» of Mr, Dllkt*, Mr. KIwin, 
and otht^nt ; tlwmgh, when I’liackmiy wroU*, it was the twccptiKl version, ^i’hw 
is no reason to suppows that Addison ever saw the veriMi‘a I’lie statemimt 
Is pan of an clabomto fiction concocted by i*ojx% and supportfd liy moiiufnctwr* 
Ing lntte*r» to Addison out of lettari really written to another (xnrespondent. 
The whole story may be found in the editkm of t^pe by Klwln and C^onnlmp/*, 
and is one of the most curious cases of Iftcnury ImiKSrture on record. U h 
enough to say that all Stain has htm nonoved from AddisonS chnmctor. 
Thackeray would have i^Joiced at that reiuU« thoui^t he would have had to 
modify somt^ of the eulogy bestowed ujm, Poi)ed 

t Acnf BolinghrQki io tht Tkm Yahtos pf Twkkinham, 

*'/0»fATIIAn, AbftlCAKPKR, JOttg, liOST TriUMVISS PAS-w 

NA8Stm,--»'rhtmgh you are probably very indifferent where I am, or what I nm 
doing, ytfi, I resolve to bolkwn tins contrary. I persuadki myself that yr»w havt* 
s«mt at least fifteen times wHhin this ftwtnfght to Dawley fhmb and that you 
are ostt^ely mortified at my long silence* To relieve you, thcrefom» ftrw tiiis 
great imxlety of mind, I can 4o no lem than write a few lin^a to ymij nnd I 
Worchaiid with the vast pieaima whioh ihk epktto must nmls 
give you. ''ilmt t may odd to tlds pleasure^ and give ftinher proofti of my 
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Dawloy, xn his roiiroment, dating his letter at six o'clock in the 
inoiniiig, and rising, as he says, refreshed, serene, and calm, calls 
to mm<l the time of his Loudon life , when aliout that hour he used 
to he going to bed, surfeited with pleasure, and jaded with business ; 
Ills head often full of Hcheines, and his heart as often full of anxiety. 
It was too hard, too ernrse a life tor the sensitive, sickly Pope. He 
was the only wit of the day, a friend writes to mo, who wasn't 
fat * Bwift was fat ; Addison was fat , Steele was fat , Gay and 
Thomson were preposterously fat — all that fuddling and pumdi- 
dnnking, that club and eoffee-house boor^ing, shortened the lives 
and enlarg(‘d the wiiistoonts of the men of Unit age. Pope withdrew 
in a great measure from this boisterous London (*ompany, and being 
put into an indopenilem'e liy the gallant exertions of Swift f an<l his 
pnvate friends, and by the enthusiastic national admiration whhdi 
jusWy rewarded his great achievement oi‘ the “ Iliad," pimdiased 
that famous villa of Twickenham wliich lus song and life celebrated ; 
dnteously liiinging his <»ld parent to live and die there, entertaining 
luH friends there, and making oeeasional visits to London in hjs 
little chariot, in which Att<‘rbury (*onipared him to Homer in a 
nutfSludl." 

** Mr. I )ry<lon was not a genteid man," Po]>c (pmintly said t^> 
SpcmcA speukiiig of the manner and habits of the famous old 
patriarcli of “Will's" With n^rd to Pope's own mannem, wc 
have the best c^mtemporary authority that they were Hingularly 
refliHKl and polisheiL Witli his extraordinary sensibility, with hf» 
known tastes, with his d(dicat<t frame, with his power and dreatl of 
ridkuilfs PojHJ could have bi^on no other than what we call a lifglily- 
brml person.! His closest friemds, with tlie exception of Swift, 
were among the delights ami ornaments of the ixilished soetfety of 

benefict^t tcitififT, I will Hkf^wiw* Inform yon. that t fthall Ixt in your m^igh- 
l)Otirhoo<l again by ihc end of ni*3ct w«^k i by whtoli time I bo|x^ that Jonathan** 
imaglnstlon of bu»!n*w,* will lx* ««ccc<sdf*d by *omc imagination more txHfoming 
a pre^imr of that divine scUmce. /a ha^telk. Adhnt Jonatlwm* Alexander* 
John.mlrthbewitltyoui’* 

* IMor mu«t bo excepted fiom this olss*rvatiow. was lank and 

Imn/* 

i Swin cxertM himself very much In iromoting the sulsicriptitm ? 
and also introduced Ptipti to Ifarloy and Bolingtjmfce. Pope fefdlji(*d Ijy the 
/IM wpwnnls of jCs^oOt which he laid out partly In annuities, and partly In 
tlm purchase of hi* ftunmifi villa. Johnson r(*marks tluit ft w«mM lx* hard to 
find a man so well mtHM to notice liy his wit, that mm delighted «o much In 
talking of hl» 

% ** Ills (loupe's) voice in common conversation win so natimdly muiifloid, 
that T rcmcmt>er honest Tom fkmtmtm used olwayi to call him * the little 
nightingale/ 
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their a^c Garth,* the accomplished and henevolont, whom Btcele 
has descnbed so channingly, of whom Codnngton said that his 
character was “all beauty,” and whom Pope himself called the 
best of Ohnstians without knowing it, Arbuthnot,t one of the 

Garth, whom Dryden calls “generous as his Muse,” was a Yorkshire- 
man. He giaduated at Cambridge, and w*i!> made M D m 1691 He soon 
distinguished himself m his profession, by his poem of the “ Dispensary,” and 
in society, and pronounced Dryden’s funeial oration. He was a strict Whig, a 
notable member of the “ Kit-Cat,” and a friendly, convivial, able man He was 
knighted by Geoige I , with the Duke of Marn)orough*s sword. He died in 1718 

t “ Arbuthnot was the son of an Episcopal clfsrgyman m Scotland, andbtdonged 
to an ancient and distinguished Scotch family He was educated at Alx‘rdern j 
and, coming up to London— according to a Scotch practice often enough alluded 
to— -to make his fortimi*, first made himself known by An Examination of Dr 
Woodward's Aciount of the Deluge, I le Injcame physic urn successiv<*ly to Pi mce 
Cicorge of Denmark and to < ju(»en Anne He is usually allowed to have tieen the 
most lcarn<‘d, as well as one of the most witty and humorous meinU‘rs of the 
Scnblems ( lub The opinion enteTtamed of him by the humourists of the day 
IS abundantly evidenct'd in tbmr correspondence \^en he found himself m his 
last illness, he wrote thus, from his retreat at Hampstead, to Swift . 

* HAumtUAV ; Oet. 4, 1734. 

“ ‘ My Drar and Worthy Frirnd,— You have no reason to put me 
among the rest of your forgethil friends, for X wrote two long letters to you, to 
which I never received one word of answer. Tlie first was about your health ; 
the last I sent a great while ago, by one De la Mar. I can assure you with 
great truth that none of your fritmds or acquointancsi has a more warm heart 
towards you than myself, I mn going out of this tnniblesome woild, and you, 
among the of my friends, shall have my Inst praym and good wishes. 

***,,, I came out to this place so n*ducod \)y a dropsy and an asthma, 
that I could ndthw slmip, breathe, eat, nor move. I most earnestly clealrid 
and begged of <Jod that He would take me. Contrary to my expectation, utKm 
venturmg to ride (which X had foilx^rne for soine yinus) I rtTOvenxl my strength 
to a pmty considentble degree, skpt, and Iwtd my stomach again. . . . What X 
did, i can assure you was not for life, but ease ; for Xm% at in the eawi of 

a man that was almost in harbour, and then blown back to sea-^who has a 
reasonable hope of going to a good place, and an absolute certainty of leaving n 
very had one. Not tlmt I have any particular disgust at the world ; for X have 
as great comfort m my own Ihmily and the kindncuis of my friends as any 
man ; but the world, m the main, displeases tnc, and X Imve too true a pmmti* 
meat of calamities are to befall my country, However, if t should have the 
hapidness to sec yon before X die, you will find that I enjoy th« comforts of IW$ 
with my usual I cannot imagine wti;^ you rue frightcaed from a 

Joenny to England : dm masons you wfga am not suSoiemt tlw jottmey , I am 
sum; would do you good* In ganemt, I recomniend riding, which X have 
always had a grjod opinion, and can now conirm it from my own cxperlmcn, 

“ ' My family give you their love and service. The great loss I Spsminikd 
in one of thm gave me my drst shnekt attrl tite tf<mble I have with the rmt to 
bring thorn right temper to bear tfie loss of a lather who loves 
whom they love, Is realty a most lemdtdc afhkilon to ma t m afhdd, my 
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wisest, wittiest, most aecomplished, gentlest of mankind , Roling- 
bioke, the Alcibnwles of his ago ; tho generous Oxford ; the magnifi- 
cent, the witty, the famous, and chivalrous Peterborough these 
were the fast and faithful friends of Pope, the most bnlliant 
company of fnonds, let us repeat, that the woild has ever seen 
The favounto recreation of his leisure houis was the society of 
painters, whose art he piactmed, Tn his (‘orreHpondonce are letters 
between him and Jervas, whoso pupil he loved to lie - Richardson, a 
celebrated artist of his time, and who painted for him a portiait of his 
old mother, and for whoso picture ho asked and thanked IticJiardson 
in one of the most delightful letters that over were penned,* — and 

dear friend, wc shall never see one another more in this world I shall, to the 
last moment, preserve my love and esteem for you, lK*ing well assurt‘d vou will 
nevei leave the paths of virtue and honour ; for all that is m this worlrl is not 
worth the least deviation from the way. It will Ix^ greot phsisuie to me t<» ht ^ir 
from you sometim(‘s , for none are with more sincerity than I am, my dear 
friend, your most faithful friend and humble stTvant/ *' 

Arbuthnot,'* Johnson says, “was a man of great comprehension, skilful in 
his profession, versed in the scienees, .ic(|uamted with nncumt literature, and 
able to anitnatf* his mitss of knowledge by a bright mul active imagination ; a 
scholui with great bnlhance of wit; a wit who, m the crowd of life, n*t.uned 
and discovered a noblt* aidour of religious /e.d.’* 

Dug.ild St<‘wart has tesulied to Arlnithnot's aliility in a department of which 
he was p,irlieulnily qiwliiied to judge “ Ix‘t me add, tiiat, in the list of 
philosophical lefonnera, tiie authors of Marlinus Seriblerm ought not to 
overlooked. Their happy ndunih* of Ui« schoUiiitlc k>gic ami metaphywes is 
tiuivcriiHlly known , but few are awari* of the acuteness ami wigaeity displaycfi 
m then allusions to mmu* of the most vulnerablt^ pfiMsagti.s in 
In thlH jxtrt of tho work it ei eommcmly nwletstwxl that Aibuthnot ha<l tlx* 
principal share.'* See Prdtmhmry lYmotuthn io Hmydopmlh Hritmnua, 
note to p ia4a* and also note n, e. it., p. 9(i$. 

^ 7b Mn Pifhardwn, 

“TwrrKVNiiAM, /ww «>, lyit. 

“ As I know you and I mutually de#»ire to see one anothw, I bo|xrl that 
this day our wisiies would liavt* mot, nnrl Iwoufdit yon hithei. Ami tht#* fra* the 
vary reiasoti, which t>o?ihibly might hinder you coming, that my jkw mother is 
dead* I dvmk CSml her chsuh was m easy us lier life was hinrieent ; nnd ,ts it 
cost her not a gromi, or a sigh, tiuw is yet uixm Imr eonuusiams* such m 
cxpros«ion of trmwiuiUlty, nay, almost of pUstsuns that it is even amiable to 
Udiold It. It would aff<nd th*‘ flnwt imufjo of a saint expired tliat iwis pamt 
lug drew; and It w<mld Ix! the grcatr‘st obligation wbiehtiven that obltglngmt 
could over Ixisiow m a friend, if you eould come and skctcli it for me, I am 
sure, if there b« no very pnwakmt ol«»tade, ycai will h*ava any eommoa trtisim**i» 
to do this; and I hope to wss you thifc evcmlng, a« late as you wilt, ttr to aurti ow 
morning Hi early, Ixrfote thi# winter flowt*r is (miml £ will rktfei her inter- 
mrmt till tomorrow night. 1 know you love m<r, or I could not Imvo written 
this —I could not (at thla time) have written at all. Adieu I May you die 
u haiipUy I dc. 
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the wonderful Kneller, who bragp:ed more, spelt worse, and paiiite<i 
better than any artist of his day * 

It IS affecting to note, through Pope% correspondence, the 
marked way in whicdi his friends, the greatest, the most famous, 
and wittiest men of the time -generals and statesmen, philosophers 
and divines — all have a kind word and a kind thought for the good 
simple old mother, wlioin Poihi tend<‘<l so affectionately. Those 
men would have scarcely valued her, but that they knew how much 
he loved liei, and that they pleasctl him by thinking of her If his 
eaily lettc^rs to women are afiect<Hl and insinceie, whenever he 
sjKjaks about this one, it is with a childish tendcniess and an 
almost sacred simplicity. In 1 7 13, when y{)ung Mr. Pope had, 
by a series of the most astonishing victoncs and daz/ding mdueve- 
ments, semed the ciown of ptmtiy, and the town was m an upioar 
of admiration, or hostility, foi the young chief ; wlum Pope was 
issuing Ins famous d<‘(‘rees for tiie translation of the “ Iliad ; when 
Dennis and the lower critics were hooting and assailing him ; when 
Addison and tln^ gentlemen of liw court were sneering with sickening 
hearts at the priKligious triumphs of the young conquoror ; when i*o|K!, 
in a fever of vfettiry, and genius, and hojie, and anger, was struggling 
through the crowd of shouting friemls and furious detiw*tor» U> his 
temple of Fame, his old mothw writes from the country, **My dearo,” 
says dearo, thoro^s Mr* Blount, of Mafiel Durum, dml 

the same day that M r. Inglefield di«Kl Your sistor is well ; hut your 
lirother is sick* My service to Mrs. Blount, and all that ask of mo* 
1 hope to hear from you, and that you are well, wbhdi is my tlnily 
prayer ; and this with my blessing/^ The triumph mar<»hes by, and 
the <tar of the young comiucror, the lu^ro of a hundml brillhint 
victories ; the fond niotln^r sits in the <julet i-ottago at h(une and 
says, “ I send you my daily prayers, and I bless you, my dearc.” 

In our estimate of Ptijm^s character, lot u« always take into ac** 
cxiuttt that constant tcmdenicss and fidelity of affection which |s*mdcd 
and sauctlfied his life, and mwer forget that rintterna! iHnimJietlomt 

^ “Mr. Voin^ wa^ wltU .Sir (iwlfriw Knetlor one day, wlicn lii** rioiiltcw, a 
<Mm.i tmder, mtiu* Uu * Noplww/ said Sir (h^dtrey, *ym have the tmmmr of 
aceing die two men in the mnW * I don’t know how forest ytm may 

lie/ %i\d till* fMmwt mail, ‘bni I don’t like your kn^k^ •. t have often bought a 
man mttch Mm than iKrtli of you naftther, nil and tagiei, f«W tep 

gidmm' l>a* WASWfKWKT. Afttrtfotet, 

t Swift’h mention of idm as one 

whose filial fMy ejmt*!* 

Whabwer nreolan story Vnl'*/’ 

Is well kmwn* And a smear of WaliKSIc’s may |>ut lo a \Mt0 urn than he 
ever ittOmded it fk, a of this %ohk‘«t. He etmritahly mmh In Of 
his letters* at ^penoe's ** foudllng an old moiher*^in Imitation «/f PopeP’ 
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It accompanied him always, his life seems purified hy those 
artless and heartfelt prayers And he seems to have ree^iv(*d 
and descived the fond attacinnent of the othei nieniheis of his 
family. It is not a little touching to r(*ad in Hpence of the 
enthusiastic admiration wnth which his half-sister regarded him, 
and the simple anecdote hy winch she illustrates her love ‘*I 
think no man was ever so little fond of money.” Mrs. liaekett 
says about hci brother, ** 1 think my brother when ho was young 
read more books than any man in the woild;” and she falls to 
telling stories of Ins schooldays, and the manner m which his 
master at Twyford ill-used him. “ I don’t think my lirother knew 
what fear was,” she continues , and the accounts of Pope’s friends 
boar out this character for courage When ho had exasperated 
the dunces, and threats of violence and personal assault were 
brought to him, the dauntless little champion lusver for one instant 
allowed fear to disturb him, or condew^emded to take any guard 
m his daily walks except occasionally his faithful dog to Isiar 
him company. I hml rather die at on(‘e,” said the gallant Httlo 
cnpple, ** than live in fear of those rascals ” 

As for his (h'aih, it was what the noble Arbuthnot iiskml and 
enjoyed for hinmedf —a (mthanasia —a beautiful oiuL A jmrfe‘ct 
lionevolorico, affection, serenity hallowed the de|MU*ture of that 
high soul. Even in the wiry hallucinations of his brain, and 
wcakncHKos of his tlelirium, there was something almost siuwL 
Silence describes him in his last days, looking up and with a rapt 
gftjBO ns if something had suddenly pause#! liefore him. Ho said 
to me, ‘What’ft that?’ isunting into the air with a very steady 
rogiml, and then looked <lown and Sfdd, with a smile of the gnsitest 
softness, * ’Twtis a vision 1 ’ ” Ho lauglnsi mwsely but his 
companions d(tficril>e his r.ountenanoo as often illuminated by a 
IHsmllar sweet smile. 

**When,” mild Silences'^ the kind anecdotist whom tTohnson 
despised*^** when I was telling I^ord Kolfngbroko that Mr# Poxs*, 
on evety oatehing and ntcovery of his mind, was always saying 
sottiothlttg kindly of his prcj^ont or alisent friends ; and that this 
was so surprising, as it seeiniid to me as if hunuinity had outlasteHl 
imderstanding, I/ortl Ilolingbrokc said, * It Im so,’ and then mhled, 

* Jovtph Bprnioe was th« «on r^f a chvgynmn, Winchci^cr. He was a 
short tnne at Kton, and ancrwartls brcttmc n Fellow of Nm (toth^p 0*f#>rd, 
a dwitynmn, ami istiCessor of |a)otry. He was a friend of 1*hfsn»r>n^s. whose 
reputation he aided He pubHfdsal an m //a# In which 

latrcKlu<!<‘d him to Pope. Ev^trylxaly liked him. Hh were placed# 

While still in MS3., at the Mtvice of Jfohnson a«d of Makma TImy warn 
puhUshed by Mr. Slager In tBm, 
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* I never in iny life knew a man who had so tender a heart for his 
particular fnends, or a more general friondslup for mankind. I 
have known him these thirty years, and value myself moic for that 
man’s love than-- — ’ Here,” Bpence says, ** St John sunk his head 
and lost his voice m tears ” The sob which finishes the epitaph is 
finer than woids. It is tlie cloak thrown over the father’s face in 
the famous Greek picture, which hides the grief and heightens it. 

In Johnson’s ^‘Life of Pope” you will find desenbed, with 
rather a malicious minuteness, some of the personal habits and 
infirmities of the great httle Pope. His body w’as crooked, he 
was so short that it was necessary to raise his chair in order to 
place him on a level with other people at table.* He was sewed 
up in a buckram suit every morning, and rc(iiurcd a nuise like a 
child His c(»ntemi>orari(jH reviled these misfortunes with a strange 
acrimony, and made his poor deformed person the butt for many 
a bolt of heavy wit. The fa<*etious Mr. Dennis, m sp(‘akmg of 
him, says, If you take the first letter of Mr. Alexander P(>pe’H 
Ohrififciau name, and the first and last letters of Ins surname, you 
have A. P. B.” Pope catalogue^ at the end of the **Duncia<i,” 
with a rueful piecWon, other pietty names, Ixssides Ape, which 
Dennis called him. Tliat great critic proummcod Mr. 1M|)0 a Uttle 
ass, a fool, a coward, a Papist, and therefore a hater of fckjripture, 
and so forth. It must be remembered that the pillory was a 
flourishing and popular institution in those days. Authors stood 
in it in the body sometimes: and dragged their enemies thither 
morally, hofited them with foul abuse tmd assailed them with 
gmbage of the gutter. Poor Pope’s figure was an easy one for 
those clumsy caricaturists to draw. Any stupid hand could dmw 
a hunchlmcik and write Pojie undemtiath They <lid. A KM was 
pubKshed against Poik), with such a fh>ntispie(»e. Tliis kind of 
rude jesting was an evidem^i not only of an iU nature, but a dull 
one. When a child makes a pun, or a lout breniks out into a laugh, 
it is some very obvious combination of wowls, or diiM*re|«^ncy of 
objects, wldch provokes the iofantiiio satirist, or Ucklcs the boorisli 
mg; and many of Poi>e’s rovllcrs laughed not so much Mmise 
they were wickcnl, as Imcause they knew no better. 

* He fcpcaks of Artmthnot's having lieljwd him threnmh ** that i<mg dUietir, 
tny Ufa*’ But not only wan he so foclihi as Is imi4M in uls xm of the f* lawk* 
fom/^ but ** it now apiJtws/* says Mr. looter (Jmminghum, ** from liis ahpwb* 
Ibhcd letters tlm, like Hervey, he had recourse to asi’i milk for the 
prsiermtion of his health.” It is to his brdshlp’s ttie of that idmpl# hcvmge 
that he slludes when he says**- 

IM Sportas trembls A. What, that thing of stikr 
% 0 n», that mere whtte^wd of m*§ milk i ” 
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Without the iitrnoRt sonBibility, Pope could not have been the 
poet he was, and throu<j:h his life, howevei much ho protested 
that ho (lisicgarded their aliusc, the coarse ridicule of ids opponents 
stung and tore him. One of Oibberis pamphlets (joining iiitt» 
Pope’s hands, whilst Richardson the painter was with him, 
Pope turned round and said, These things are my diversions ; ” 
and Richardson, sitting hy whilst Pope periiacwl the libel, said 
he saw his features ** writhing with anguish.” How little human 
nature ehang(‘S 1 Can’t one see that little figure 1 Can’t one 
fancy one is reading Horace? Can’t one fanijy one is speaking of 
t(Hlay ? ” 

The tastes and sensiliilities of Pope, winch led him to cmltivate 
the society of persons of line manners, oi wit, m taste, or beauty, 
caused him to shrink eipialiy from that shabby and boisterous (nrow 
which formed tlu> rank and lUe of literature m his time • and he 
was as unjust to these* nnm as they to him The delutate little 
creature sickened at habits ami company which were (pate tolerable 
to robuster men ; and in tins famous f(‘ud ix'tween Pope and the 
Dunces, and without aUnbuting any pc<juliar wrong to cither, one 
can (piite understand how the two parti(‘s should so hate cacli other. 
As I famjy, it was a sort of n{‘c(*ssity that when Pope’s triumph 
passed, Mr. Addistai and bis men shouhl look ratlicr con tern {ituously 
down on it from their Iwik^ony ; so it wm natural lor I humm and 
Tiblwild, and WclstcHl and (lil»l>er, and the worn and hungry press 
uiou in the crowd Indow, to howl at him and assail him* And 
Po|)e was more savage to (Jrub Btreot than Gridi Htrcet was to 
Po|m. The thong with whi<?h hci lashed thi*m was dnsulful ; he 
fircKl utsin that howling crew such shafts of Hume and ijoiiwm, he 
slow jmd wounded so fierc^dy, that in n«uUng the ** Ihmciad’* and 
the prose lamjHKms of Pope, one feels disfiosed to side against the 
ruthless little tyrant, at least to pity thoscj wretcdied folk m whom 
he was so unmerdfid. ft was Po|«‘, and Kwlft to aid him, who 
ostaMisUed among us the Grub Htreot tradition. lie revels in Imse 
descriptions of poor men’s want; ho gloats river fKs>r Dennis’s 
garret^ and flanmd nightcap and n«l st<ockings; bo gives instruc 
tions how to find Curirs authors 4he historian at the tailow^ 
chandler’s under the Wind arcdi in I’etty France, the two imnsiatom 
in tel together^ the jw«it in the c^Kskloft In Budge Itow, whm 
landlady keeps the kxlder* It was I’ofm, 1 four, wlto <«mtrilmi<*d, 
more than any man who over IIvckI, to depnsHate the lltemry calling* 
It wn« not m unprosperons one Wore that time, m wo have soiui ; 
at least them were gm«»t prtes in the profession which laid mmte 
Addison a Ministew* and Prior an AmljaewMlor, and Htcedo a fkiiii 
miHsfoner, and Swift all but a Bishop* The prottelon of iotters 
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was ruined by that libel of the “Dunciad.^’* If authors were 
wi etched and poor before, if some of them lived in haylotts, of 
which their landladies kept the ladders, at least nobody came to 
disturb tlicm m their straw, if three of them had but one coat 
between them, the two remained invisible in the garret, the third, 
at any rate, appeared decently at the coffee-house and panl his two- 
ponce like a gentleman It was Poiie that dragged into light all 
this poverty and meanness, and held up those wi etched shifts and 
rags to public ridicule It was Pope that has made generations of 
the reading world (delighted with the mischi<jf, as who would not 
be that leads it '2) believe that author and wretch, autluir and lags, 
author and dirt, author and drink, gin, cowheel, tiipo, poverty, 
duns, bailiffs, s(iuallmg children and clamorous landladn^s, weie 
always asaocnated togotlier. The cxindition of authorship began to 
fall from tlu‘ days of the “ Diuudad ” • iind I l>ehevo in my Iniart 
that much of that obloquy which has since pursued <mr calling was 
o(‘(*asioned by Pope’s liliels and wicked wit Everyliody read those* 
Kv{*r>l>ody was faimlianscd with the idc‘a of the jKKir <levii, the 
author. The manner is m captivating that young authors pracitise 
it, aiwl Iiegin their career with satiie. It is so easy to wnto, and 
so plonsimt to read I to fir© a shot that makes a giant wiiw’o, 
periiai>s ; and fency one’s self hfs eomiueron It is my U> sh<K>t- 
liut not as Pope did. The sliafta of his satire rise suidimoly : no 
poet^s verse ever mounted higher than that wonderful flight wiili 
which the ‘‘Dunciad’^ conoludm:—!' 

** Hlio o(»mo», «ht) ooxnos ! the »ahl« thr(»w<> 

Of Night primoval ami of dhtm old ; 

Poforo hot*, gildml olotulH dveay, 

And all itH varying ridalKJWH dio away } 

Wit *h(Kii« !n vain its momentary ftron, 

Tho motoor dfoim, and in a fhish oscplrca 
A«, <mo hy one, at droii<l MtsiWn strain 
The siuk^nlng stars fade oCf the ethereal plam ; 

Ah Argils* eyes, by Ilewneii’ wand opprean'd, 
f 3h>sed, one hy one, io evertnnting rest 
Thus, at her fell approaoh and scwirot might, 

Art after Art g<Hi« ont, and all Is nSglit* 

^ l*rhih Htatmncnt would require qwallflmtlon. The (\mh Wtrect author was 
{/rolsrhly worn oif in die time of Qmm Anne ihiui in the time ol fhsorgs It, 
and llwi ** Dttnclad'* teaUy fli«iwed tliat he could make lilmielf more e0l^ctualiy 
unpleoMtnt to hi*» suiwiora The ptistn of Qui*m Anne’s time did not go to the 
prwfma^onal author, Imt to tha authors who mm in a good enough pouUott, 
to Isi on fdendiy terms with ministeis.,) 

t ** He (Johnson) repeats to us, In hh forcible melodious manner, the oott-* 
eluding lines U tlm * Uundad.* 
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See skulkmg Truth to hor old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heaped o*er her head , 

Philosophy, that loaned on Hoavon before, 

Shnnks to her second cause and is no more 
Beligion, blushing*, veils her sacred ilres, 

And, unawares, Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shiuo, 

Nor human spark is loft, nor glimpse divine. 

Lo 1 thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored, 

Light dies before thy uncreating word , 

Thy hand, groat Anarch, lots the cm tain fall, 

And universal darkness bunes all ” * 

In these astonishing lines Pope iea(‘heK, I think, to the voiy 
greatest height whi<!h his Buljlimo ait hiin attained, and shows himself 
the equal of all |K)ot» of all times It is the brightest ardour, the 
loftiest assertion of truth, the most generous wiS(lom illustrated by 
the noblest poetic figure, and spoken in words the aptest, grandeBt, 
and most hannonious It is lieroK? counige speaking: a splendid 
declaration of righteous wrath and war. It is the gage flung down, 
and the silver trumpet ringing dofiaiiee to falsehood and tyranny, 
docoit, duIuoHH, superstition ft is Tnith, the (diampion, shining 
and intrepnl, and fnmting the great world-tyrant with mtim of 
slav(‘s at ins biujk. It is a wonderful and victorious siuglti eoml)at, 
in that groat battle which has always lieen waging sinee society 
liegaiu 

III apeuikmg of a wcirk of consummato art one does not try to 
show what it actually is, for that were vain ; hut what It Is llkr*, 
and what are the sensations pnsluiiOfl In the mind of hirn who views 
it And in considering Po|wj^8 admimWo eamert I tete 

similitmlos dmwn from other courago luid gniatness, and Into com- 
{Hiring him with those who achieved triumphs m actual war* I 
think of tlie works of young Popo as I do of the lu^tiom of young 
Bonaparte or young Nelson. In their common life y<m will find 
fhdtthjs ami meannesses, as great as the vices and Miles of the 
meanest men* But in the presoiuje of tho great oemdiott, the grmt 
soul flashes out, and eontjuers transcendent. In thinking of tlm 
splendour of Pojm^s young vi(»torioH, of his merit, uno(|iMled as 
his renown, I hall and salute the mduoving genius, and do homage 
to the jMai of a hm* 

* ** Mr. ni« that h« orm to (on the antho 

rity of S{)inica), tliat Pops Inmwlf adiulrcU th(*iws Umwi w much that wtsm lie 
nqjoard them bit voice Mtetvti. * And well it might, rir/ f»aid Johneoh, *tbr 
they are noble Urm * //, Jmhn 
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1 SUPPOSE, as long as novels last and authors aim at interesting 
their public, there must always be in the story a viituous and 
gallant hero, a wickwl monster his opposite, and a pretty girl 
who finds a champion , bravery and virtue conquer licauty ; and 
vice, after scoiuing to tnuniph through a certain numbiir of pages, 
iH sure to lie disconifitcd in the last volmno, when justice oveitakes 
him and honest folk come by their own. There never was perhaps 
a gieatly iHipukr story but this simple plot was carried through it 
mere satiric wit is addressed to a class of readers and thinkers <iuito 
different to those simple souls who laugji and weep over the novel. 
I fimoy Vfflty few ladies, indeed, fin* instance, could be lirought to 
like “Gulliver” hoa^rily, and (putting the tMiatseness and different 
of out of the question) to relish tlie wondorftil satire of 

“Jonathan Wild.” In that strange aixdogue, the autlior fatkt* ft* 
a hero the greatest rascal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hyiamrite, that 
his wit and experience, both large in this matter, cxnild enable him 
to devise or dejiiet j he aecompanies this villain through all the 
actions of liis life, with a grinning deforenoo and a wondcrfhl mtKsk 
TOSiieet; and doesn’t leave him till he is dangling at the gallows, 
when the satirist makes him a low Ixiw and wishes the scoundrel 
good-day. 

It wcift wot by satiro of this sort, or by scorn and (contempt, tiiat 
Hogsfth achieved his vast popularity and aextuired his reputation.* 
His art is quite timplejt he speaks popular parables tointerwt 


^ Coloridgs speski of tbs ** Sftmalw fiwsijs iw llogarth^s plottwftti# 

** in ho says, ** to satirist never t^jctingulshed that love of Ixsanty whfoh 

bolohfod to him as a The Mind. 

f **t vm pleased with to reply of a gentleman, who, lieinit (toad 
liook ho esteomed most in his library, answpmd ‘&^hitopt»aro* « h«m«f asked 
whieh he esteemed heset host, replied ♦ Mo|m^h/ His gmphio ripresentatlons 
am Indeed hooks : they have to teeming, ftHitfhh stwsito meimihg ol 
Othi pietwres wt* look at--Ws prints we fva4. , * . 

qtmntlty of thouj^t whto llogarth crowds Into every piotom wovld 

ohmatt unvtdgariso every imbjom which hh ml#t toose, » * * 

**t say not tot aU to rktod<^ solijeots of Hofarth have neoesssjdly 
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SHtiplc hearts, and to inspire them with pleasure or pity or warnin)? 
and teiTOL ISIoi one ot his tales but is as easy as ^‘GcKidy Two- 
Shoes ” , it iH the moral of Tommy was a naughty Iwy and the 
master flogijed him, and Jimky was a good boy ami had plum-cake, 
whicJi poivmU's the whole works of the homely and famous English 
moralist And if the moral is wntten in rather too large letteis 
after the fable, we must remernlKir how simple the scholars and 
scdioolmaster both were, and like neither the less because they aie 
SC) aitless and honest ft was a maiam of I locator Harnsoifs,’^ 
Fielding says, m Amelia,” — speaking of the lienovolent divine and 

lomothmg m them to make likt‘ th«*m , some arc mdifteicnt to m, some m 
th<‘ir natuiti repulsive* and only made mteiesting by the wonderful skill and 
truth to nature m the i>aif]tei , but I contend that theie m m most u( them 
that spttnkhug of tlw U'tter nature* which, like holy water, chaws away and 
(Uspe^rses thf‘ coniaKion of the bail. I'hey have this m them, iKmidos, that they 
bring us acquaiiiied with the t‘very-day human face,-- they give us hklU to 
detf^ct those* gtadaiions of st'iisi* and viitue (whh'h escape tlws carele)»s or 
fahtitUous obvTver} m th(» eueunuitanef's of the world aliout us, and prevent 
tiiat disgust at common life, that Mium quoUdiunarum formartm^ whkh an 
imre!»tn<1tsl passion for uleal foims and iKWities is m danger of pioducing. In 
this, as in many othr‘i things, they are analogous to the lM‘st noveU of Smollett 
and Fielding ** "•('htirln I amh, 

“ It has oterfsrved that Hogarth's pictures are exeetslmgly unlike any 
olhcn* iepre*ieiuutions of the same kind of sul>j<‘ets- that they form a class, and 
have a ehuiaeter |H*cuhar to tlieuiM'lvcen It may Ik* worth while to eonsidet m 
What this gttiWTal distinction consists. 

*Mn the first place, they me, m thti Rtrictust f.enst*, kistorual pictures; ami 
if wlMit FiehUng h.iys Ik* true, that hw novel of Tim Jones ought to Ite le 
gardt-sl as an epie prose poem, In'eaiuar it contained «r regulu tlevelopment of 
fabU*, manneos eharaetei, itnd p.mirm, the comjiositions of Hogaith wilt, in 
like manner, Ik* fouml to have a iiigher chum to the iitUt of epic pirdutes tlmn 
many which luve of late iirrog,Ui*«l that denomination to tlwmiwdves. Wiif‘n 
Wei^iythat Hognrth trmterl his subjects historicuiUy. we mean that hiswtrt*k« 
mpjpt»»e«t the mummis .md humours of mankind in action, and their eliaratdns 
by varied «xprf»ssifm. ICvory thing lit his pictures has life and motimi in it 
Mot only t\(m tho tmr^imew of the 'avne never stantl still, l»U ev**ry feature and 
muiide is |ml into hill piny ; the exact ftsdmg of the moment is lirought rmt, 
and cnrxiiHl to lu utimed height, and then instantly wiisusl and on the 

canvas for evtr. Th#* eX|m‘jislon is always taken «« in a state of 

piogis’SJi or changir, and, as it were, at the f4ilient point. . . . HH hguf»*s ate 
not likf* tha Ixunkgroand on whit h they are palntM; even the piettirei on tttt« 
wall have a jxtcnliar look t^f their own. Again, with the rapidity, vari»‘ty, .itwi 
sco|xi of history, Hogarth's heads have all tie* reality and eoire«tne>i4 i4 p«*r 
traits, He giv^si thanxtrmnm of chometer and exprcision, but Iss? gives tiesn 
with pt*r feet truth and aatunwy. This is, in fact, wlut ilutinguiuhes he^ eoife 
|K)ftUifm» from all mheri of the samo kind, tluit they .ir** **fptally lettioie fii/irt 
eorlcamre. and from nmm stilt life. . , . His fatsis go to tlei vr^y v^rge if 
caitcature, «md yet never (wo behove In any single msiance) iKynmi it 
iMiU* 
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jihiloBophor who lepresentH the good pnnciple m that n()\el that 
no man can deBcend l)6i<>w Innmdf, in doing jtny a(*t which may 
contnbute to protect an innocent ]>eiBon, or to Irumg a rogue to the 
goJLlowe ” The moralists of that age had no compunction, you see ; 
they had not begun to be sceptical about the theory of punishment, 
and thought that the hanging of a thief wtis a Bpectacle foi edifica- 
tion Masters sent their appnmticcs, fathers took their children, 
to see Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild hanged, and it was as un- 
doubtmg subscjTibers to this moral law, that Fielding wioto and 
Hogarth painted Kxcx3i)t in one instance, where, m the mad- 
house Hceno m the “ Rake’s Progress,” the girl whom he has ruined 
IS repieseiited as stiil tending and wec^ping over him in his insanity, 
a glimpse of pity for his rogues never Bc*eins to entcu honebt 
Hogarth’s mmd There’s not the slightest doubt lu the breast of 
the jolly Dracjo. 

The famous set of picturort calhwi “ Marriage h la Mode,” and 
whuih are now exhibited in the National Gallery m London, eon- 
tains the most important and highly wrought of the Hogarth 
come^lit^H. The c^re and mothod with wluch the mond grounds 
of these pictures are laid is as remarkable as the wit and skill 
of the oliserving and doxterous artist Ho lias to demsribo tlio 
negK^tlations for a marriage imdlng lietwoen the daughter of a 
rich dtiaon Aldmnan and young Lonl Visetount S<£uattde!rfialdt 
the di«ri|iated son of a gouty old Karl. Pride and iJorniKwaity 
apjjear in orory accessory surroimdmg the F4arl. Ho sits in gold 
lime and velvet — m how should such an Karl wear anything but 
velvet and gold laco ? His coronet m everywhere : on his footstool, 
on which roiK)ses one gouty toe turned out ; on the sconces and 
lcK)king-gksse« ; on the dogs ; * on his lortlshlp’s very cnitdies ; 
on his i^eat chair of state and the great balda<iui« liehind him j 
undejr which he sits pointing majestically to his iiedigreo, whiith 
shows that his raije is sprung from the kilns of William tlie (hn* 
(jueror, and confronting the old Alderman from the Gity, who has 
numnted his sword for the mx^aslon, and wears his Alderman’s 
chain, and lias brought a Iwig fWl of money, mortgage-deeds (m<l 
thotmml-|Kmnd notes, for the ammgemeut of the transaction pend^ 
Ing between them. Whilst the steward t (a Methodist therefore 
a hyiKsnrIte end cheat: for Hogarth luxinied a Papist and a 
Dissenter) Is negotiating between the old couple, their children sit 
together, united but apart* My lord is admiring his c^mntenance 

* tThore l» no coronet on the dogs in the pictwa A wonet wiuf conferred 
upon one dog In the engraving. ) 

f (Tbit person i« the Alderman’s clerk or cashier. Tim Metollst steward 
(tt diilbr^t person) appears hi Urn nasi plctare*HdH» breakfint senna 1 
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in the glass, while his hndo is twi<ldling her marriage ring on her 
pocket-handkerchieii and listening with rueful (iountenanots to Uoun- 
sellor Silvertongue, who has been drawing the settlements. The 
girl IS pretty, hut the painter, with a curious watchfulneRs, has 
taken (‘are to give her a likeness to her father , as in the young 
Viseount’s face you see a r(‘semhlaii(*e to the Earl his nobles sire. 
The sense of the coronet pi‘rvad(‘H the picture, as it is supposed 
to do the nund of its weauT The pictun^s round the room are 
sly hints indicating the sitiuiiion of the piirties about to marry 
A maityr is led to the fire, Andiomeda* is ofi(*i(*d to sacnfh*e, 
Judith IS going to slay Holofernes. I’ln^rc is the ancestor <»f the 
liouso (m the picture it is the lilarl hnuM'lf as a young man), with 
a comet over his hoa<l, indicating that the* care<sr of the family is 
to he brilliant and brief. In the secemd picture t the old lord must 
ins dciwl, for Miwlam Iuh nnw tiie Gcnuih^ss^s c,on«iet over her ImhI 
and toitet-ghisH, and sits listcming to that dangenms Oounsellor 
8ilv(‘rtongue, whose i«>rt.niit now a«*tually hangs up in her rcKun, 
whilst thi% c^miiHcllor tak<*s his ease on the sofa by her side, evi 
dontly the familiar of tln^ Ismso, aiul thc^ confidant of the miHtr«‘HS. 
My Lord takes his pleasure elsewhere than at home, wiutht*r he 
returns jiwliKl and iiimy from tlie “ Itosei,” to find his wife yawning 
m her <lrawing-ro<rm, Iw^r whist-party over, and tho daylight stream- 
ing in ; or he amuses himsf'if with the very worst comiKUiy abroad, 
whilst his wife sits at iiomo listening U) foreign singers, or wastes 
her money at auctions, or, worse still, rnkn anmsfauent at mas* 
(iuemdiw. The dismal eml is known. My dmws u|Hm the 
counsijUor, wlm kills him, and is appndiended wlulst mwloavourlng 
to oscatpe. My huly gmss \m*k |>erft>rce to the Alderman in the 
Olty, and faints J upon reiwUng (kmnwdh^r Bllvertongue^s dying 
»f>ee<?h at Tylnim, whf*re tho comnadlor has tssni ox^Hnitfsl 
sending his l^ordship out of tho world Moral ; Ihm^t listen to 
evil sHver»tongu«sl c*ounmdlc»m : don’t inarry a mim for his nmk, 
or a woman for her mom^y : don’t frtKimmt ftsditth amdions ami 
mmwitierMto twills unknown to your hustiand : dtm’t have wt<‘kHl 
ctmipanlons abniad and neghadi your wife, otlierwise you will 
run through tho Issly, and ruin will ensue, and dlsgrm^e, and 
Tyhunt Tho |»eopU^ are all tiaughty, and Kt>gey carries them all 
off In tho Rake’s I’rogn^s,” a loosi? life is emlisl by a similar 
sml caUistropho. tt i« tht* simudthrift coming into |ssiscs«k«i of 
tho wealth of the paternal miscT; tho prodigal snrrfmmlod 

* [Ihiii is a tnfi^t«ka Ihc only person hkt*ly to \m intcndocl Is 
Any referenoe to th** incldonU in vf>ry fUmhtfull 

t [Keatty tho fourth. 1 

% [Hhe hm takon taudanum and h dcaUd 
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flatterers, and wasting his substance on the very worst company ; 
the bailiffs, the gambling-house, and Bedlam for an end. In the 
famous story of “Industry and Idleness,” the moral is pointed in 
a manner similarly clear Fair-liaiied Frank Ooodcliild smiles at 
hiB work, whilst naughty Tom Idle mioies over his loom. Frank 
reiuls the edifying ballads of “Whittington” and the “London 
Trontico,” whilst that reproliate Tom Idle prefers “Moll Flanders,” 
and dnnks hugely of beer, Frank g<H‘s to <*hur(*h of a Sunday, 
and warbles hymns from the gallery , while Tom lies on a tombstone 
outside playing at “ halfpenny-under-thc-hat ” with street bla(*k- 
giuirds, and is deservedly caned by the k^adle. Frank is made 
overseer of the business, whilst Tom is sent to sea. Frank is 
taken into partnership and marries his master’s daughter, sends 
out broken vi(*tuals to the poor, and listens in his nightiiqi and 
gown, with the lovidy Mrs. Goodrdiihl by hi» side, to the !m{>tial 
music of the Oity bands and the marrow-bones and clcave-is , whilst 
idle Tom, n‘ turned from sea, shudders in a garret lest the officers 
are coming to take him for picking pockets. The Worshiptul 
Francis Oo(Kl(?hild, F^uire, becomes Shmflf of London, and partakes 
of the most splendid dinaem which money can purchase or Aldermim 
devour ; whilst poor Tom Is taken up in a nigfetKsellar, witli that 
one^yod and disreputable aocomplice who first taught him to play 
chuck-ferthiug on a Sunday. What hapixam next ? Tom is brought 
up before the justiC/O of Ws country, in the person of Mr. Ahlerman 
Qoodchild, who weeps as he recognises his old brothc^r ’prentice, as 
Tom’s OMO’^syod ftiend peaches on him, and the (dork makes out 
the poor rogue’s ticket for Newgate. Then tho end comes I’om 

to Tyburn in a cart with a coflin m it; whilst the Eight 
Ilonourable Fratuds Goodchild, Lord Mayor of I^KHulon, proceeds 
to Ids Mansion Ilouse, in his gilt coaith witli four f(K)tnu*n and a 
sworddiearor, whilst tho Oompanies of Loudon inarch in the august 
prtKjession, whilst tho trainbands of the City fire their pieces and 
got drunk in his honour; and**-*© crowning delight and glory of all 
—whilst his Majesty the King’'^ looks out fi^m his royal balcony, 
witli his riband on his breast, and his Queen and his star by bis 
side, at the comer house of Saint Paul’s Churchyard. 

How the times have clianged J The new Post Office now not 
disadvantageously occupies that sriot where the scaifohling is }n the 
where the tipey tndnbam^man is hmshing against tlm lamt* 
with hf» wig over one eye, and the ’pronthjo-boy is trying to kiss 
tho pretty girl in the gallery. Passed away ’prentlee-boy and 
pretty idrtt I’assed away tiinsy tmltiband-man with wig and 
bandolier I On the s|K^t whore Tom Idle (for whom I iiave an 

^ 1 Heatty l*Vet5eri<jk^ Prtnoi of Wolas, with the Princess of Wales.] 

f * 
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iinaff<w*tofl pity) miwle !n« exit from this wicked world, and where 
you Hee tlu' hangman flinoknis^ hiH pipe as ho leelmcs on the pohbot 
and viewB tlu^ IuIIh of Tlariow oi Hampstead beyond, a splendid 
nuir!)lo arch, a vast and modem <uty — clean, airy, painted drab, 
populouH with nursciy mauls and children, the akido of wealtli aiul 
comfort — th(‘ (‘Ies?arit, the prosperous, the polite Tybunua rises, the 
most r(‘sp(uibible distrud. in the habitable^ ^^lo^K^ 

In that last plat.e of the London Apprentices, in which the 
apotluioHis of the Iti^^iit Ilonouiable Fraiuns Goodchild indrawn, a 
fellow is n*pieHente(l m the coinei of the simple, kimlly 
pie{‘(‘, oflennu: for sale .i bioadside, puiportin):^ to contain an lu'oount 
of the upiKMiranc(‘ of tlu* of Tom Idle execute<l at Tyburn. 
Gould Tottfs ^liost have, mud** its appeaiance m 1847, and not m 
1717, W'hat eliani 40 H would have Ik‘c» remarki*d by that astoumhed 
escaped criminal 1 Gw*!* that road which the hanxmatt used to 
travel eonstautly, and the Oxforii Hta;^e twice a week, go ten 
thousand carnages (wciy day ov<t yonder road, by which Dh^k 
Turpin fled to Windsor, and Hipiiie Westmn jomneyed into town, 
when he eume to tnko up his (piartm at the ** Her(‘ules Pillars” 
on the outskirti^ of London, what a rush of civilmaiion and order 
flows now ! What unm(‘s of gimtleincn wntli umbrellas march to 
banks, ami chamlK^rs, and counting housiis < What regiments of 
nursery maids ami pretty infantry ; wliat pe.u'cful procemmis of 
polunumin, what light brougimms ami what gay <'aiTmgcs, what 
Rwarms of busy apprenHccs and arUfl(*f{rs, riding oa omnibus nnifs, 
pass daily ami liourly ! Tom Idle^^s times ar«* r|Uiie chnug«Hi ; many 
of the institutions gom» into dminm which were ntlmln*d in his day. 
ThereV more pity ami kimluesa mid lK*tter chance for fssur Tom’s 
«ue<u»ssr>rs now than at that simpler |rerJtsl when Molding hanged 
him mut Hogarth drew lum. 

To the student of history, th<me mimirable works must be in* 
mhmhle, as they give us the most (joinpU^te and truthful pletnm of 
the mmmerH, an<I evcai the tlmughK of the past mntnry. We 
look, and «ee inm Imfiiro us tlm England of a hwndrmi years ago* - 
the peer in hk dn^twing r<K>m, the hwly of fashion in Iter atmrtment, 
foreign sittge4iR Hurroimding Iter, and the chamW tlllml with tfow* 
gaws in the tmalo of that day j tlm church, with Its iinnlnt florid 
architecture and singing congrejpitiojni j the parson witli his great 
wig, and the IssgUe with his cane : all tiiese am ropresciited Isfisre 
us, and we are sure of the truth fif the |«irtndL We si*e bow 
the lionl Mayor dines In stittc ; how the piVHlfgid drinks iiiiil «|«irfs 
at the liagnio ; hbw the |:ssir girt lieats hemp in Hriciewetl ; how 
tlm thief divide Ids Issdy nml drinks hk pnneh at the night c4lar, 
and how he finishes his career at tlm gibk^L Wc nmy il0|s?ii4 
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upon the perfect accuracy of these stiange and varied portraits 
of the hygone generation * we see one of Walpole’s Membeis of 
Parliament chaiied aftei hm election, and the lieges celebrating 
the event, and dnuking confusion to the Pretender we see the 
giouadierB and trainbanfls of the City niai(‘lung out to meet the 
enemy, and havci ludbie im, with sword and firelock, and White 
Hanoverian House ” embroidored on the cap, the very figures of 
the men who lan away witli Johnny Cop(‘, and vho conquered at 
Oulloden The Yorkshire waggon rolls into the inn yaid , the 
country patson, in his ja(*k“b(mts, and his bamis and shoit (assock, 
comes trotting into town, and wo fancy it is Paisoii Adams, with 
his sennons in his pocket. The Balislmry fly sets forth from the 
old ** Angel” — you see the passengers enteiing the great heavy 
vehicle, up the wooden steps, their hats tH*d down with hand- 
kendiiefs ov(*r thmr faces, and under thtnr aims, sword, hanger, 
and C 4 ise bottle; the landlady -apoplertic with the lupiors in her 
own bar---iK tugging at the boll , the Imnoblwujked iiostillion— he 
may have ridden the looilois to Humphrey (jlinkor is begging 
a gratuity; the miser is grumbling at the bill, Jat*k of the 
Centurion’^ lies on tho top of tlio dumsy vehicle, with a soldier 
by his side*-- 4 t may be Smollett’s Jack Hakhway - it has a like- 
ness to Llsmahago* You see the surburbau fair and the stmllmg 
wripauy of a(itom ; the pretty milkmidd singing under the windows 
of the enragwl French musician : it is such a girl as Steele charm 
ingly demnilied in the a few yearn lieforc this (iate,t 

singing, under Mr. Ironside’s window in Shire Lane, her plmwint 
carol of a May moniing. You noMemen and bliwsklegs bawling 
and betting in the (i<K'kp!t: you Garrick oh be was arrayenl in 
King Hhdiard ” j Macheath and Polly in the <lrtm^s wliich they 
were wJien tliey cliannod our ancestona, and whim noblemen in 
blue, ribands sat on the stage and listiuted to their deliglitful 
mtisic, You see the nigge<l French soldiery, in their white coats 
and cockades, at Calais Gate : they are of the rofdmcnt, very 
likely, wliich friend Eoderick Random joimKi Urfore he was 
by h!s preserver Monsieur do Strap, wMi whom he fought on the 
famous day of Dottingon. You sec the judges on the l>ettc!i ; the 
audicn<wj toughing in the pit ; tim student in the Oxford ^mtre ; 
tlm cltisen on his ccamtry walk ; ymi s<*e Broughten tlm , bos<i*, 
Hfimh Malcndm the muptleress, Simon Isivat the traitor, d(#hii 
Wilk«M the demagogue, leering at you y^ifch that S(|ubt Wldch has 
btsterical, and that face whi(*b, ugly as it wa% he mlA he 
could make as c^iptivatlng to woman as tim crnutUmanco of the 

* (lire commctttatom **ay that Uie soklkf k a Frwchman* ( ' 
t (The Unmtmn ended In tho' '♦engaged mtifkljin*' Is dated t74*J 
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liandsomost Lean in town. All these sights and people are with 
you. After looking in the Rake's Pnigiess ” at Hogarth's pietuio 
of Saint James’s I^Uaoo Gate, you may ])eo])lc the stioet, hut little 
altered witluii these luindred years, with the gilded (*arriuges and 
thronging chairmen that Ikho the couitieis your ancestors t(» (iiiecm 
Caroline’s drawing room mote than a hundred years ago 

What manner of mau"^ was lui who executed these portraits 

* Hogjirth (whose family name was Ilogart) wiw the gmntlson of a West- 
moreland yeoman His fathei eanve to London, and WcCt an authoi and 
schof>lmaster. William was honi lotli NovemlKr rfxyy, in the pariih of Saint 
Mai tin, Liidgate. He was tsnly appientiu‘d to an I'lif^iaver of arms on 
plate The following touchers are fiom his AneuhUs aj Hm\df (Edition 
of 1833) 

“Aft I had natiimlly a good eye, and a fondness for ilrawing, shows of all 
sorts gave mo uncommon pltmsun* wlien an infant •, and mimicry, cmnmon to 
all children, was remarkable in me An early aecf's^ to a neighlionring p*unti*r 
drew my attention from play j anti I was, at < very jK>ssible op|H)i lumty, em- 
ployed in making drawings, I picked up an aetiuamiancc of the same turn, 
and hoon l(*anu to diaw tiie alpUal»et with gnstt com‘etn<**.s* My e^ituscH, 
when at fechfKil, were moie umhukable foi the lirnamHits whi<*h adorned them, 
than for the eVTCisc its<‘lf. In the fotmet, I soon found that hlc>cklM*mls with 
lieitei meniorl<'S could much kuipass me; but ft>r the luttei I was partieulirly 
djstinjipushcd, . . , 

“ 1 thought It titill more unlikely that by purwiing the common method, and 
copying dii drawings, I could <»ver attain the i»)w**r of making nm designs, 
whtdi wan my flua and greab^st ambition, I thnrctfuie endeavoured to habituate 
rnysi'lf to the oxiielsi* of a swHrt of nsbausd memory ; anii by rcj*f*ati«ir in my 
f»wn mind the parte of which f»bjH*t«w<tre ctMiitxrasi, I could by degim I'oiie 
him* and imt them down with my innioil. Thtw, with all the dntwUtr k;i wUU h 
maihed from the dreumntanee * I hive mentioned, I had one materi,t! 
oviT my (*ompi*tiiom, vU., thi* eailv habit I thu i uciiuired of letauntig in my 
mimi'ft eye, wltlunit ct#ldly c<»pymg if cm the spot, whatever I intettdeil to 
iimkitc. 

‘*Thti mutant I IjiTame master of my own !lm*% I dMermlned to tpadlfy 
myself for engraving im oop{a*r. In this I roadily gr4 nmpbymettU and 
froatl3plm*H to bwiku, such an prlntn to /iuMrat, in twclvtn, Ifec., v#on lirotight 
nm intoduf way* But the* tnt«* of IsiokneUm tertMlmnl an my father liml Wt 
them » t * whith put m* u|Hm puhliabiag on my own acjcount* But late ajjain 
i hud to waoottttUT a laonojioly of cnpiftlly mean and destructive 

to the ingteidmiu} for the fir#»t pUto I publbhed, caUlnJ * Tint Tanteof theTown/ 
in which the reigning foUie» were lanlieti, had no taitmiT liegim take a Hin, 
tluin I fouml copies of it In the print^moirt, vemimg at hafi-ialce, whik? 
oreyinnl f>ii«t» were returneil to me again* and I was thus oldlged to ell Hat 
platt‘ for whatever ttmm pIratiMj plnastsl to give me, ai thf*rri wm no place rtf 
Mtle but at thtdr vkopk* Owing to thl»» and otlwtr cir(*ttm'?taiMJ»**i* l#y c«ngravitig, 
ufitll I was near thirty* I could do lltth* itaae than maintain mysedf ; M 
iktn / wiif ti J*undm}faymuift*r, 

'* I tlwn monied, and • '* 

[But William i» going toe* Itere, He made a ** stolen itokmj on 
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— so vanous, so faithful, and so admirable'? In the National 
Collection of Pictures most of us have seen the lies! and most care- 
fully finished senes of his comic paintings, and the portrait of his 
own honest face, of which the bnght blue eyes shine out from the 

March 23, 1729, with Jane, daughter of Sir James Thoinhill, scrjeant-paintcr 
For some time Sir James kept his heart and his pursc-stiings close, but “soon 
after became both reconciled and generous to the young couple ’ — 
by Nichols and Steevens, vol 1. p. 44 ] 

“—commenced painter of small Conversation Pieces, from twelve to fifteen 
inches high. This, being a novelty, succeeded for a few years 

[About this time Hogarth had summer lotlgings at South Lambeth, and did 
all kinds of work, “embellishing’* the “Spring Gardens” ut “ Vaiixhall,” and 
th<* like In 1731 he published a satirical plate against Pope, founded on the 
well-known imputation against him of his having satirised the I )uke of C h.indos, 
under the name of Titnon, m his poem on “'laste” Ihe plate represented 
a view of Burlington House, with Pope whitewashing it, and liespattering the 
I)uk<‘ of Chandos's coach. Pope made no retort, and has never mentioned 
Hogarth ] 

“Befoie I had done anything of much consequence m this walk, 1 entei- 
tamed some hopes of succeeding m what the puffers m books call TAe Cheat 
Stjt/e &/ so that without having had a stioke of ihh g'mnd 

business before, I cjuitted small portraits and famdhir conversations, and with 
a smile at my own temerity, commenced history-painter, and on a great stair- 
case at Bt, bmtholomew’fl Hospital, |>aiuted two Sciiptuie stories, the * Pool 
of Uethesda' and the '(xood Samaritan,’ v^rith figures wen feet high. . . . 
But m religion, the great promoter of this style in other countries, rejected it 
in England, I was unwilling to sink into a pothatt manvfaiimer i ami, stdl 
ambitious of lieing singular, dropped all exjH'ctations of advantage from that 
source, and returned to the pursuit of my former dealings with the inibhc at 
huge. 

“ As to poitrait-pamting, the chief branch of th<‘ ait by which a pamtor can 
ptocurc hmiM’lf a tolerable livelihootl, and the only one by whiih *\ lov<*r of 
momy can get a fortune, a man of very inmlciate talents m.iy have jtreat success 
in it, as the artifice and address of a mercer is infmitely more iva^ful than the 
abil!tit*s of a painter* By the manner in which the present race of professors 
in KmgUnd conduct It, that also becomi^ still life," 

By this inundation of folly and j»n(f {/te km hem spmktnpp of the sueem ^ 
Vknho^ wfm tame mm here in 1737), ’* I must confess I was much difigmdm, 
«and detnnmncil to try if by any means I coiM stem the torrent, *uid, fytfpeHhgt 
end $t, X laughed at the pretensions of quacks in coUmring, ridlmilcd 
their productions as finable and eontempUbhj, atid asw^ftcnl tiiat it ris«|uired^ 
neither tusti* nor talents to excel their most pophln t#r*rformano*s. ’Iliis inter- 
fewmcc excittsl much enmity, Uioamw*# a«» my opjKihcuts told mo» my studies 
wmi In another way. ‘Ymi ttdk,’ Mml they, *with inoffitblq wntempt of 
pr^nrait-paintlng ; if it is so easy a task, wtiy do not yott convimae tfie wtw‘k Itjt 
luintlftg a portrait yourself?’ Provolmd at this Umgnagn, f, mie day at the 
Aemlemy in Bt Martin’s put the tbllowlng question! any 

man, at thU time, were to pahit a portrait as wcU as Vandykt* would It be 
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canvas aiul ^,avo yon an idea of that keen and brave look with whieli 
William lo^wiled the woild No man was ever less of a, 

lieio , you see him before yt»n, and can fancy what ho Avas- a jovial» 
honest Lomlon citizen, stout and sturdy ; a hearty, plain-spoken 

seca 01 acknowlodged, and could the artibt iMijoy the l>cndit or ac<}uirc the 
reputation due, to Ins pciforinanec/’ 

**They asked m<* m rt*pl>, if I could pamt one as well, and I frankly 
answered, I Irhcvcd I could . . . 

*‘Of the mighty talents s.iul to lie rcqiusite for portxait painting I had not 
the miist ex*iU(‘d opinion 

us now ln‘ar him on the (luestion of the Academy 

“To iK'Stei the thus* gieat estates of the empire, aWmt twtmty or thnty 
students drawing after a man oi a horse, appears, as must la* acknowledged, 
foolish enough but the re.d motive* is, that .i few bustling tharatte*!**, who 
have access to pe'ople of rank, think they tan thus g<*t a supeuiorily over thenr 
brethren, lx* api)oint**d te^ places, and have salane,, as in Fiance, for telling a 
Ud wh<‘n a leg or an atm is ioe> long or tex) shoii , . 

“France, ewer aping the* inagmficeiuc of oth(‘r nations, haji in its turn 
assumed SI foppish kiml of *ij»lf‘ndour Miliicient to elar/le the eyt‘s of the neigh- 
iKnuing Mat*‘S, and elraw va'it ‘tuniH of nnmev from this ermntry. . , 

lettmi to oiii Reaal \taele*mv I am told tliat one* of then hsiding 
objects will !«*♦ sending yening men abioael to •>tiid> tl i* .mtic|ut statues, f*»r 
Mieh kind of stuelu**! may some'time*s improve* an e*\,fhed geiims, but they will 
not create it; anti whate\ei has Iren die* tatra*, this *.arii»‘ tiaveUmg to Italy 
Im:., m 'several iristanees that I have* M*en, si*tluce‘d the tu(h‘nt fre»in nature and 
le*<l him to paint niarbki hguies, in which he ban availetl hiniaif of the* *»ieat 
weirks t)f antiquity, at a <!owmrt wht*n he pm*, on the lutttfnit of an 
Alexander ; for, with simllai ineteitsitais stnd similar vanity, the p»unter t*upjHr«*s 
he* bball aeloonl as h *'eeond kaphard IJrbino/* 

W<t nmst now h<»u him on hrt “Siguammda” * 

**A*} the inoit violent ami virulent almv* thoiwn on ‘SigiMimnda’ wai 
from a set of mieeneants, with whom I am iiroutl of having Us n »we« at w,ir 
* I mt*nutlm extH)ttnd<*rft of the mysteries rtf old picuttei> I haw l»e<*n 'jonm 
times told they were U*nt*ath my notice. 'Hiis is hue of tlMtm indivkltMlly ; 
but as they luivn tusceiiS to j»»*ople ol mnk, who wsnn a ♦ happy m U*i«g rdamteti 
ax tlinse are in ehentlng them, they have a fKiwur of iloing iimeh 

mwKshief to a modern arthit. Howver mean the vendor of tHitvm'S the mmerat 
m tU‘xtmcitive: to me its ojx*ration was trcmMeimme emaiidh III nature 
xiireadx no fimt that now was the time for every little dog in tU‘ pioloAton 
to bark I " 

Next eomen a eliamcterl* tic neemmt of !ii*i erinttoverny with Wilkes and 
thmrtdnll 

“'fhis stagnation rendered it neceimfy that I should <lo <4ome 
to mcover my loit than, and sto|i ii gap in my ine^tams 1’his dow forth my 
print of ‘ Itm Timtix/ a subject widch tumkHl to tU* ie*4oration of amt 
unanimity, anti put the opjK>w*ri of tlmiift humane olijmit in a light wh«!h gave 
great offencti to thte,a who weto trying to fowmnt disalTf'Ctloti in flm rif 
thn tKipulaoft. Dim of tim nimt nomnoux of tlmm, liU now my friimd nml; 
llattcrw^ ntiuuktfd mo in tho ifr'/kw, in xo infamomt tmd malign a iitykii 
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man,'** loving his laugh, his friend, his glass, his roast beef of Old 
Englaiul, and having a propei homgeou scorn for Fiench frogs, for 
mounseeis, and wooden shoes in general, for foreign fiddlers, foreign 
Hiugers, and, above all, for foreign painters, whom he held in the 
most amusing contempt 

It must have been great fun to hear him lago against Ooneg^o 
and the Caracci, to watch him thump the table and snap his 
fingers, and say, “ Hif'toncal painterR l)o hanged * here’s the man 
that will paint against any of them foi a hundred poumls. Ooi- 
reggio’s ‘ Sigisnmnda ’ ! Look at Bill Hogarth’s ‘ Sigismiinda ’ , 
look at my altar-piece at Saint Mary Ilcdclifie, Bustol , look at my 

that he lumself, when pushed even by his best fiiends, was driven to so poor 
an excuse as to say he was drunk when he wrote it, 

“'Ihis renowned patriot’s portrait, drawn like as I could as to features, and 
marked with some indications of his mind, fully answiTed my pmpirte. 'Ihe 
ridiculous was apparent to every eye • A Brutus ! A savioui of his country 
with such an aspect — was so arrant a farce, that though it gave iis»‘ to 
much laughter m the lookers-on, galled iKJth him and his adhenmts to the 
bon(‘ , , 

"Cliurchdl, Wilkes’s toad-echo, put the l^arth Bnian attack into vt^rse, m 
an Kpiatlo to Hogarth ; but as the abuse was prec-isoly the same, except a little 
poetical heightening, which goes for nothing, it made no imimssion, , . , 
llowovar, liavmg an old platt* by me, with boim parts ready, such as the 
Isickgrottnd and a dog, 1 began to consider how I could turn so much 
work laid aside to some account, and so patched up a print of Masbir 
< InwrchiU m the charactei of a Iknir The pleasure and peinmiary advantage 
which I ck^rmsd from tht^se two engravings, togc‘ther with occasionaUy ridmg 
on horsebac'k, u'^toied me to as much health as esm Ik* exiK’ctcrl at my time 
of life " 

* ** It liappcmed in the early pint of Hogarth’s life, that a nobleman who 
was uncommonly ugly and dofoimi'd eam<‘ to sit to him for his pictuie. It was 
exotutedwith a skill that did honour to the artist's abilities; hut the hkimcris 
w*is rigidly ol)s«*rved, witliout even the necessary attention to compliment or 
iluttery, *rhe fKHir, disgusted at this counttTpart of lumMilf, never once thought 
of paying for a refl<*ction tlrnt woukl only disgust him with hi« deformithai, 
hkmw* time was suffnresd to elapse Imforc the artist iippliwl for hts money ; I#ut 
afterwards many applications were made Iiy him (wlio hod then no nti*d of a 
battker) for jiayment, without success. The paltibu, howtwer, at Inst hit tipmi 
an exjmdlent . • It was ornichod in the following «trd ; — 

‘ Mr* Hogarth’s dutiftil respects m Lord . Finding that he does tttH 
mean to have the pictme which was drawn for him, l» informed again of kr# 
Hogm th's nwi»mty for the mon<‘y, If, thentfore, his Umlship dw*» not send 
for it, hi three days it will lie disposed of, with the ivlditlon of a mil* atid seune 
othn little apiiendngcs, to Mr, Hare, the iomtms wihl4Hjtn»t mans Mt, Hogaith 
having given tlmt genthnmwi a conditional promiHi oi it, for m cxhlldtion- 
plcums <m hlf^ Lordship’s tefnsat/ 

Intimation h«wl the desired offset by and 

HntgvgMs, voL i, p. 05 . 
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‘ Pa ullM^ibro Felix/ and sec whether Fin not m piood m the beat 
of them/’ * 

l^)steiity lias not (jtmte confiimed honeht Hop;arth’« opinion 
about lim talents for the subhine. Althou^^h Swift could not S(m* 
the <hfferen(!e botwceai tw<*(*dle-d(H‘ and tw(‘edle-dum, iwmtcrity has 
not shared tlie i)e*ui*s contempt for Handel ; the world has dis- 
covered adifcreuce Ix^tweeu tw(*cdU‘-dce and twccdhHlmn, and givim 
a hearty applause and admiration to Hogarth, t<K>, but not cxu<ftly 
as a painter of scriptural subjects, or as a rival of Correggio. It 
does not take away from one’s liking foi the man, (>r from the 
moral of‘ Ins story, or the humour of it -from one’s ndinimtlon for 
the piodigiouH ment of his iKufonnances, to lomcmbor that he |Kir- 
sisted to the lust in believing that the w^orhl wim in a conspinu*y 
against him with respect to his talents as an historh^d painter, and 
that a of misc^rcants, as ho called them, were cmploytHl to nm 
his genius down. They say it was Liston’s firm belh'f; tliat he was 
a great and neghiotod tragi(5 actor ; they say that every one of ub 
believes in his h(*art, or would like to have others Injlieve, that he 
is something whi(*h fie is not. One of the most nob^rioim of the 
** inirtcrcunts,” Hogarth says, was Wilkes, win* assailed him in the 
iWW// IHton , the was Cluirehill, who put the AWA Itritm 
attack into htn’oic vanse, and puf»Ilhlied his “ Kjin-itle to H(»garfh/’ 
H(*gaHli i’epln*(l by that earientiire of Wilkes, in Mr Inch the patriot 
still ligun*s iH'fore us, witfi his Hatanie grin ami wjuint, and by a 
e^meaturc of (^hure.hill, in whieh hc5 is represented as a fK*ar with 
a statf, on whiidi he the first, lie the Htwtmd He the tsmth, are 
engraved in unmistakable letters. Thera is VfTy little tnisbike 
atHiut honest llogaiilfs satire; if he has to paint it man with his 
throat cut, ho dmws him with his bmd almost off; and he triod 

* ** CArrit^k lumwilf w.is not nuirs ductile to ftitt^Ty. A wool St Civotir of 
^t^gl^nmudu' ttiight have ronnnantled a ptooi print (*i forced sn origins) |srtni 
out of our srtbt's laind*^ . . . 

♦♦Thu following auihcuticated story our artist (Attncslrd by tfm late* Mr* 
Bolchier, F.E.R 1 a surgeon of emhu*me} will ahjo mw to ^liow l*ow much 
mom cosy it i** t<#d»*tcet ilbpUccd or hypiilwlical luhilmion re»|*» ethig r/thm, 
tlian when applied to our-eW«w nf*gnrth, Unng at dinner witlt tin* gis}il 
Ch*‘s<»1(len ami strtne other fom|Kiny, wa»* tf*ld th»t Mr* Joltn 1‘Veke. of 

8t. nartholotmw*H Ho^plml, a fewi*vming» ls*for»* m Dick’s rt*gee hm»»e, had 
a«m*ac*d dun Hrcmc wat* «» cnunciu in t^Htipo^itlon tiioidcl ‘Hud fellow 
Fruke,' icplted Ibignnh^ Ms always Mnssnig hk Isilt abairdly, twie say or 
anotlsu. ilandcl h a gmnt in imrae; flriHjni* only a light Fioiimrl kitaiof a 
comisi{it*r/ ‘ Ay/ sfiyii our mtht’s Informitm, * but at the wnc tliiic hir, Frieke 
declined you wete m a piirtridt-painhT ar* Vandyfeo#’ * /5lr>v ho 
ri|^t/ adda Hogarth^ *aml soi by (i - l am^ give me my tlnw and H ms 
chooio my nuljjuct*’ by Ntenots and HTmvkm» wl t pp. sjd# m* 
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do the same for his enemies m this little controrersy. “ Having an 
old plate hy me,” says he, with some parts re^y, such as the 
hat^kgroimd, and a dog, I began to consider how I (joiild tura so 
much w’^ork laid aside to some account, and so patched up a pnnt 
of Master Ohurchxll, in the character of a bear , the pleasure and 
IKJCumary advantage which I denved from these two engravings, 
t<)gether with occasionally ndmg on hoiheback, rcstoied mo to as 
much health as I can expe<;t at my time of life.” 

And so he concludes his queer little book of Anecdotes • ** I 
have gone through the circumstances of a hfe which till lately 
passed pretty much to my own satisfaction, and I hope in no 
respect injurious to any other man This I may safely assert, 
that I have done my best to make those about me tolerably happy, 
and rny greatest enemy cannot say I ever <lid an intentional injury 
What may follow, God knows.” * 

A queer account still exists of a holiday jaunt taken by Hog^irth 
and four friends of his, who set out like the redoubkd Mi Ihckwiok 
and his companions, but just a hundred years before those heroes ; 
and made an excursion to Giavesend, Rochester, Bheemess, and 
adjacjont plac/es.t One of the gentlemen noted down the proceed- 
ings of the journey, for which Hogarth and a brother artist made 
drawings* The book is ebiefly cunous at this moment from showing 
the citSen life of those days, and the rough jolly stylo of merriment, 
not of the five companions merely, but of thousands of jolly fellows 
of their time. Hogarth and his fl’lends, <iuitting the ** Be<lford 
Anus,” Govent Garden, with a song, took water to Billingsgate, 
oxebanging compliments with the Imrgtjmcn as they wemt down 
the river. At Billingsgates Hogarth imwie a “cameutura” of a 
facetious iKirtcr, cidled the T)uke of Puddle<lo<k, wlio agreeably 
entertained the party with the liumours of the place. Hence they 
took a Gravesend boat for themselves ; bid stiiiw to He u|K>n, mid 
a tilt over their h(«wls, they say, and went down iim liver at nigiit, 
sleeping and singing jolly chonisos. 

They arrived at Gravesend at six, when they waslunl their fimes 
and hands, ami had their wigs isiwcler^Kl Then they salllcul forWi 
for fiochester on foot, and drank by the way thr<s^ pots of aK At 

* Of Hogarth's kiudlincss of dispmition, tlm Uory of htff r«»6tte of the 
(lrummer*girl from the tufhrtn at SomhwiMrk is an itotration ; and In this 
cftie virtuf$ was not its own reward, iinm her iMty face altct iierved him 
for a model in many a iiitwc. 

t He made Uda excwmlon In 3t73», hhi companiowa lading John Ttiornhilt (mitt 
of Hcott the landscapi^painter, Tothall, and Forfeit , film aoeount 

wat ta rmbliihed in xvfie* and ia In the third volume of tl& ^*Qennino 
Work*,'^ 
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ono o^iI()ck th(\v wunt to diuner with excellent port, and a tjuantiiy 
more beer, and alfccrwurd« Ho^^aith and Scjott played at hop8<»oteh 
m the town hall It would apjumr that they nlept moHt of them 
m on(‘, room, and the chronhtlor of the party deHcnbcH tiiern all m 
waking at Bevrii oVlock, and telling each other their dreanm You 
ha\e rough nkctcheB liy Hogarth of the inc.identH of UiIk holiday 
excurBion The ntuidy litth* painter is Been Hprawhng owx a jilunk 
to a boat at (iiravtwmcl ; the wdiole (jornpany an^'reprcHentiHl in one 
dcHign, m a ftHhcrrnan^a room, where they had all jiasBod the night. 
One g^'ntlenuui in a uight(*af> la shaving hiuiBolf ; anotlwsr la l»eing 
siniviMl by the Iwhennan , a thinl, with a handkendiicf ever hie 
bald pate, is taking his breakfast ; and Hogarth is sketching the 
whole smie. 

They drwTilK} at niglit how they toturned to their qmirtors, 
tlrank to their fritmds, as usual, emptied several cans of good dip, 
all singing merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tnulesmen engaged at higli jinks. These 
were the mimm^rs and pl(‘asuri*s of ffogartli, of his time very likely, 
of men not very refined, but hemest and merry, it is a brave 
liondon eit.iseii, with «bdm Hull habits, piojudiceB, and pleasures. 

* Doctor Jolitvion made four lineH tmets on Urn tU, tih fd |>f»o* Hog.utfi, 
which were licpully unc and pleiv»i«g , I know not wliy (iainck’s were palcited 
to them 

** ' 'the haiul tif him hen* torpid he% 
rii*it ilo*w th* tJH‘4cntuiI fotmh of gr.ice; 

Ihie, efowd in dmtb, th' attentive t y«’i, 

That *jaw ttie nuumers in the face.' '* 

[ Johnson'*! hiM*** w(*re only u *rtigge»iteci emeialatum «iK)n the hra Umm of the 
ver«js, Mthuutted to hun by (hitriek for ciiticmn. 4 toswivi 4 /s hhmm (Uuk 
HiU)» i. 1S7 , 1 

** Mr. H#igmtli, .urnrtig th** v.wiety of kindno**Hefc i»howri to me whtni t wa*, 
tot* young to have a propin ot tiiein, was tv»«il to \m v*'iy eatiie-a that 
I should f*buin the aotiUitintatiee, and if im^ahle the friendship, of IkKtoi 
Johnstrti *, whose eon vernation wn**, to the talk of othci men, like TltmuS |r.u»tmg 
cominmid to UudHon'ii, he luid * Mnit dem't ytsi tell $H‘ople now that I lav 
cemtumed he, 'for tin* connoewamr.! and I are at war, you know j and f 

liate iM*m, they think I tmtn Tiiiatt ami let thorn D . . . Of Dr. johmasi, when 
my father ami he were talking alione him om* <lay, ’Tltat man,* myn Hogaith* 
*m not etintofitml with Ivdieving tint ItiUle; hut he Uiily lesolvin*, I think, to 
Ih iitsve nothing M tin* Uihle. Johnson,' iMlch*d he, * tliough *.c* wi -e ,1 fellow, i * 
mote like King lUvid th,m King Solomon, for la? viy*i m liu hash?, AU tm 
/mrf,*" A/n. /*m9l 

iCogattU died on die «0th of t)atolH»r 17O4. 'Phe tkiy U*foie hu deatfi, h*s 
WiW rtsmovnd horn his villa at i hmwtck to Lclajutm KmkJs, 'Dn 4 veiy we,ik 
eonditiott, yA rntmtiahty clasw ink" lie Inul jum received anaipcuahk leihsr 
fkom Fratikim, Ho im buried at Ciii^widk. 
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Of SMor,LETT*H associates and manner of life the author of the 
iidmirahlc “ Hiimphiey Clinker ” has gxven us an interesting account 
m that most amusing of novels,* 


* To Str Watktn Phtlhps, Bart , of Jesus College^ Oxon» 

**Dear PiniUPS, — In my I mentioned my having spent an evening 
with a society of authors, who seemed to be jealous and afraid of one another. 
My uncle was not at all surpiised to hear me say I was disappointed in their 
conversation, * A man may be very entertaining and instructive upon paper/ 
said he, ‘and exceedingly dull m common discouise I have observed, that 
those who shine most in private company are but secondary stars m the con- 
stflUtion of genius A small stock of ideas is more easily managed, and sooner 
displayed, than a gieat quantity crowded together 'Fhcre is very seldom any- 
thing extraoriliuAiy in the appearance and address of a good wntci , whereas a 
dull authoi geneially distinguishes himself by some oddity or exti«ivagance For 
this reason t fancy that nn assembly of grubs must lie very diverting ’ 

“My curiosity being excited by this hint, I consulted my friend Dick Ivy, 
who undintook to gratify it the very next day, which was Sund.ty last He 

earned me to dine with S , whom you and I have long known by bis 

writings. He lives in the skirts of the town, and every Sunday his house is 
oijon to all unfoitunate hiotheis of the qmll, whom he tn*ats with beef, purlding, 
an<l potatoes, port, imnch, and CalveilS entire butt Inier, He has fued ujicn 
tlie first day of the week for tho exeicise of his hospitality, Ixjcnuse some of his 
guests could not enjoy it on any other, for reasons tliat I nt*ed not expUm. I 
was civilly received m a pUiu, yet decent linbitauon, which ojicned Uukw.iids 
into a vwy pleasant garden, kept m excellent order , and, intlced, I saw none of 
the outwaid signs of authorship cither m the house or the landlord, wlio is 
one ol those few writers of the age that stand upon their own foundation, 
withfrttt pati image, and alxive dejKmdoncc. If thcie was nothing churae- 
teristie in the eutcitoimn, the company made ample amends for his want of 
smguliuity, 

“ At two in the aftomoon, I found myself oni* oi ten mo»suttU«*s seated at 
taVile j and I quesuon if the whole kingdom could produce such anothm avvem- 
bloge of originals, Among then jieciiliariues I tlo not mentiim those of iliess, 
which may Im purtHy accidental. What struck mo weie tHklitiei origmaUy pro* 
duixKl hy attectatiou, and afterwards confirmed by habit. One of them wore 
sfXHJtaclos at dinuci, and another his Imt Bapixid; though (os Ivy told me) the 
first was noted for liavlng a seaman's eye when a IxiiUff was in the wind t tthd 
tiu* otlier was never known to Itdiour under any weakness or defect of vision^ 
exceia aliout five years ago, when he was complimented with a couple oC Hack 
eyes by a player, with whom he had quarrelled in his drink A third woife a 
laced stocking, and made use of crutdhe»» Imcautie, once m his life, he had 
laid up with a lirokcn leg, though no man leap <*vm a sthdt with more 
agility. A fourth hiul contiacted mich an antipathy to the country, tlmt he 
indited Ufion sitting with his back towards tiic window tlmt iooked into tla^ 
garden i and wlam a dish of cmiUfiowtT won sot upon the tabkv he enufM up 
volatile fialtH to keiqi him from fainting j yet this delicata was the eon of 
a cottager, ten under a hedge, and tel many ytoirs run '^Id among asiies on a 
common* A fifth affected distractions wlten to, he always unswered from 

the purpose* Sometimes he suddenly started up, and rapped out a dmdful 
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I have no doubt that this phtiuro by RinoIIett is m faithful a 
one as any from the pencil of his kindred Imniounst, H(»jxarth 

Wo have licfoie us, and painted by his own hand, Tobias 
Smollett, the manly, kindly, honest, and luihcible; worn and 
battered, but still bravo and Mi of heart, after a lorn? stiUjEe^lo 
♦ against a haid fortune ITis brain had liccn busied with a hundred 
dififercnt schemes, he had been reviewer and histfudan, critic, 
medical writer, poet, pamphleteer. Ho had fought endless litt'rary 

oath , sometimes he buist out a laughing ; then h** folded his anns» and sighed , 
and thrn he hiw«l like fifty stTpeats. 

“At fiist, I tt'ahy thought h<* was mad , and, as he s,it nt‘at mo, iH’giin to 
be under some appiehensions for my own safety , when oui Ivndlojd, peiceiving 
me aliimed, assured mo aloutl that I hafl nothing to fe*« * The gentleman/ 
said he, ‘ is trying to act a i»ait fot which he w by no means qtuihfierl ; if he had 
all the inclination in the woild, it u not in his power to be mad; hh i»pinin 
are too tint to Ihj kindled int<» phienry/ **Tih noUid how-owevt*r/* 

obsi‘rvcd a j>erson m a tarnished laced coat ; * ti(f-tTeetcd m-rnadnesH w-ill p |)4U»# 
for w-wit w-with nine-nmett*en out of t-twemy/ ‘And affected stuttering ftir 
humour/ lephed out Inndktfd , ' though, (HkI knows I there H no affmily iHitween 
them/ It wms tins wa;;, after having made some iilxirtiv<» attempts m plain 
simking, hiwl iecour>e to ihin defect, by meumof which he frequently extorted 
the Umgh of the coinpanv, witlwmt the least exiamse of gemus; and that imjwr 
faction, whith he had «it (nst counterieited, was now U^ome so habitual, that 
he could not hty it aside. 

“A ceiuun winUuig geniiw, who wore yellow gloves at dinner, had, on hia 
hist imimluction, uken hm\\ oitince ut B— , liecauge he looked and ulkrri, 
and ate and duuik, like smy other man, tlmt he tijKike contemptuoufily of his 
undersuindiiig cvet after, and never would reiieat hi« visit, until he had #*xlMbttcrl 
die following prtiof of hw caprice, Wat Wyvll, the having mnile aortto 
unsttccesxfhl advanct*ii towards an Intimacy with B — at la a gave him to 
understand, by n thhd person, dm he had writtm a iioem in Iih prat^, 
arui a ifatlre «igHinst his {ler'xm : that if he would admit him hi hii» house, 
the hn»t siiouhl tje Immediatoly ♦>ent to pi ess; but that if persffrtf^l In da-* 
clmittg hts fnemhhtp, ho wfaild publish the witire without delay, 
replied, that lie lookntl upon Wyvil'u panegyric as, in efliwi, a specnn ol 
infamy, and would u^sent It actsirdingly with a gwai cialgelj tmt if Im fniti* 
Ikhed the eatlre, ha might desf*tv» hb eomixifKiion, and had ntdhing to irar 
from hb revimga Wyvtl latving ctmiddtwl the altenintlve, rehcdvijd to m*MPtify 
by priniittg Uie jmnegyiic, for which ho wTi^ived a w«md drubbing. 
Then he fcwore the peace against the aggrtsH^ir, who, in onler to avoid a 
prosecution at law, mimittetl him to his gocxl gracf^i. It wan the ningukritv 
m B *'» conduct on thb oceasimi, that leconcilcft him tn the yelkiw-gtoved 
philomipher, wUoownefl tie liad mmt gmdne; and from that sxnhkl euhivau^d 
hill acquamtatm 

“fluricrtie to know tipou whal jaiti(*tct» ttie w»v«tal ulenta of my fetkiw*gi«n»t^i 
were employi^d, I appUed to my tsimmunlcAtive ftietid Dick Ivy, wlm gij^ve mt to 
undeoiiand that xtmt of iheiu wme, or iiad licen, tmdmtrai;ipf*rif» or journey^ 
men, to more eroditablle author*, fbr whom they tranuliued, <*olkted, and 
oomphed, in the butiueii of booktUtdong } and that all of them M, at dmment 
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battles* and braved and wielded for years the cudgels of con- 
troversy. It was a haxd and savage fight in those days, and a 
niggard pay He was opprcssal by illness, age, narrow fortune , 
but his spint was still resolute, and his courage steady , the bottle 
over, he could do justice to the enemy with whom he had lieen so 
fiercely engaged, and give a not iinfiiendly grasp to the hand that 
had mauled lam. He is like one of those Scotch cadets, of whom 
history gives us so many examples, and whom, with a national 

times, laboured m the service of our landlord, though they had now set up for 
themselves in various departments of literature Not only their talents, but also 
their nations and dialects, were so various, that our conversation resembled the 
confusion of tongues at Babel We had the Irish brogue, the Scotch accent, 
and foreign idiom, twanged off by the most discordant vociferation , for as they 
all spoke together, no man had any chance to l)C heard, unless he could bawl 
louder than his» fellows. It must be owned, however, there was nothing pedantic 
m their discour’»e ; they carefully avoided all learned disquisitions, and endea- 
vouu'd to be facetious : nor did their endeavours always miscarry , some droll 
reptirtee passed, and much laughter was excited ; and if any mdivi hial lost hxs 
temper so far as to transgress the liounds of decorum, he was effectually checked 
by the master of the feast, who exerted a sort of paternal authority over this 
iititablo tribe. 

** The most learned philosopher of the whole collection, who had been ex- 
pelled the university for atheism, has made great progress m a refutation of 
IrfOfd BoUngbroke's metaphysical works, which is said to lie equally ingenious 
and orttiodojc j but, m the meantime, ho has IXHsn presented to the grand jury 
as a public nuisance for having blaspliemed m an alehouse on the Lord's day. 
'I*he Scotchman gives lectures on the pronunciation of the Knglish languagift, 
which he is now putilhhmg by subsenption. 

‘‘'Hie Irishman Is a political writer, and goe-*i by the name of My I^d 
X^otata*. lie wrote a pamphlet in vindication of a Minister, hoping hi** r«*al 
would IkS rewarded with some plaott or ptmsion ; but finding himself neglected 
in tliat quartt^r, he whi8pere<l al>out that the pamphlet was written by the 
Minister himself, and he published an answer to his own prcxiuction. In this 
he ad«lrt‘«sed the author under the title of ♦ your Lordship,' with such solemnity, 
that the pubUc swtdlowed the tWoelt, and twught up the whole impn^sdon. ^*he 
wise polftlcians of the metropolis declared they wore Iwih masterly formanoci* 
and chuckled over the flimsy reveries of an ignorant garreteer# as tl«! isrofound 
spi^ctiiationi of a veteran statasmun, acquainted with aU the settuts of the 
oatiinoh llie imposture was detectt*d In the st^piel, and our nibvrhian 
pamphleteer retalm no pnrt of his assumed importance but tlm Imre title of 
<my fiordf* and the upi>af part of the table at the p<}tato(*-ordinary in Bhoe 
lyfane. 

-♦OppjHlte to RU* sat a Biodmoatese, who had obliged the public whh a 
humorous satire entitled ThiBahnt>i a performance wldc^ 

ovinuetl tlie gnwtt modesty and taste of the author, and* in iiiMftkmlap, hi« intb 
macy with tlie ulegancka of the hJngllsh languago, llie sage* who latxmred 
the or ^ horror of grwm flehls,* harl Just flulShod a trvadse on 

praetknl agriculture* th<»tinh, m flict* he liad nevw mm corn growing la his life* 
smd was ignorant of grain* that our autertfiincr* la the fltet of the wIMa 
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f)<k)iity, tho strejit noTClwt liwi paintnl m fihanutn'jly. Of 

Kfnite l^rth* »umI tmnm means, Ruing out fnun his nitrlhcm lutnu* 
ti» win Itk furtuno in tiio world, and to his way, ariii«l witli 
omni^t, hungttr, and k(>cii wits. ITis onwt is u siuttt<n(xl onk-tni', 

mvtk* him own thsit a |>latts of {tominy mu 
had (fver c^tt. 

** *rh 0 stutterer had *dmo«t finished his travels tlirough l^urofie and ^ifirt of 
Asia, without over txyund the hboities of tlie Kmi^’s uxeeftt In 

t**rni-tun<* witli a tii>*rtafF for his comfianion , and as ftw littU* Tim the 

most fao*tious memlHsr of the whole society, he had happily wound np itw 
<5«ttastrophe of a virfiin tragedy, fioni the exhihitnm ttf wUu h he piomiiwjd him«4'lf 
a large fund of piofit and r« putation, I mi had inadt ,hift to hve many yitirfi 
by writing novels, at the f»t five iKmiids a volume, hut that bian<*h of 
Inismess is now engiossed by female authois, who publish meiely ftir the pro- 
pfigation of virtue, with so much ease, ami spirit, ami delu ary, and knowledge 
of the human heatt, and all m the •lOrene traiwimllity of Imih hfi , that the rentier 
IS not only enchanted by tbeir gisuus, but lelorrmsl by thmr motality 

After dinner, we adjouined into the gartlen, wlieie I oI»st*rve(l Mt. S— - 
give* a short separate audiene'e to ewery mdivuhial m a small lemote filUnt walk, 
from whence most of them diopiwsl off one aflii another, without further 
ceri'mony.*' 

Smollett's hmisi* was m I,awreme I^wie. (*heh»i‘a, .intl is m»w destioyt^d. — 
S<*n ^imiihook t]f I p r i «, 

^‘'I'iie jieison of Smolh'tt was emim*ntly hantftajmt*, Ins fealiiies prejn wi- 
sing, aiul, by the joint testimony of all bin surviving fitenili, his etaivfs *iiion, in 
the highest tlegrts*, mstiiicuve and iimuung. Of his di .prmtftni, tho a* who luve 
read his work* (and wfio ha» notr) may hirwi a v«*iy umuate eitmiUe; f«t m 
«wh of them he has piesisitfsl, mid *uttm‘iim<*»* umbn* various fKrtnt;» of view, the 
hniditig featUK^ of his own duiraett^r witlKntt dHpd'*inft fb*^ mt» >t unfavoiitable 
of them. . . . When un aKbi‘S*d by Imi ttatirieal {ffot*»»n‘»itie>, he wa» kiml, 
gmmnts, anti humaia* to otlnin; t«old, upright, and {adept mb nt m hi^ own 
cfwtnietcr ; Moofw.fl to nti patron, aied Utf no favom, but htuiettly and fHaiom* 
ably maititataud himtwtlf on his htemiy falwauii. . . He was a drgmg tadwr 
and mi nflbrtionate hustiand; mid tht» warm »‘d with which his m^^morv was 
ehtwislied by hw wirvivlng frieniK showed ehsurly the relimin*? which th #7 plmsfd 
tgam hirtreganl" AVe/A 

8 moUett of IkmhlU, in DumlHirtmwihim Armst »Mure, a lirmh or, leHWfsm 
a lion rampant, ppr,, hobUng m Uis jiaw a Isuuasr, argent, and h Utglediotni 
aliiO ppr. Cm^t tm otik trest, p{«r, dfaz/e, IHmuh 

Hmolb*tt*» fhther, Archibald, was tlwi fourth s at f#f Htr James KmollHf of 
Ikmhill. a fSooich Judgn and Memls'i' of Ivuliauimt, and one of tlie eommis- 
Mt>m*rifor framing dm Hnuiii with Knglatwl, Atebdoild marrictl, withcad the 
oM gentliiman ‘8 eommitt, and ilictd early, leavuig hi« cfiildren de|>imdent #»« 
tmsr gmmlfatlesr, Tobias, th« Mstond wni, was Isan hi tyar, In die*#ld hoie.e 
ol Ualtiufiarn m the valley of lawen; iWid all his life loyetl and adiiuiel frsw 
valUy and laieh I^camanl lityond all the valleys tmd lakes tn Kiac#p»s H** 
learnetl the *HurhtrmttH'' at Ihunbafton tlrammar iSchtad, and Mudled at 
OlUMlow, 

hiut wlum im was only htfi, bin grtindfiuhH tiled* and hit lam widtmif (fro** 
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with frrcen Ictn-ves yet spnnging from it On Lis ancient coat-of-arms 
there 1.4 a lion and a horn ; this shield of hi« was battered and dinted 
in a hundiod lights and biawls,* through which the stout Bcotch- 
nian boro it courageously You see somehow that he is a gentleman, 

vhion (figunng as the old judge in Kodettik Random in consequence, according 
to Sir Walter) Tobias, armed with the Rtgmde^ a 7ragedy-^2. ]uovision pre- 
cisely Similar to that with which Doctoi Johnson had started, just before— came 
lip to I^ndon 'Fhe Regictde came to no good, though at first patronised by 
Lord r.yttc‘lton (“one of those little fellows who aie sometimes called great 
men," Smollett says) , and Smollett embarked as “surgeon’s mate" on hoard 
a line-of-battl< slop, and served in the Carthagena expedition, m 1741 He 
left the bcrviee in the West Indies, and, aftei icsidmg sonu‘ time m Jamaica, 
returned to England in 1746 

He was now unsuccessful as a physician, to begin with, published tlie 
satins, Advue and Reptoof, without any luck , and (1747) married the “ beau- 
tiful and accomplished Miss Lascedles.” 

In 1748 ht* brought out his Roderick Random, which at once made a “ hit ’’ 
'rhe suhs<‘quent events of his life may be presented, chronolofpcally, in a bird's- 
eye view — 

1750. Made a tour to Pans, where he chiefly wrote Peregrine Pirile* 

1751. IMbUshed Peregrine Pukle 

X753# Published Adventurer of Ferdinand Count Fathom 
17,45 Publisht'd version of Don Quixote 
Ik^gan the CnHtal Reviete* 

1758. PttbUshed his History of Hnglmd, 

17O3 1766. 'rravelling in Fiance and Italy , published his Pravelt, 
lyfkj. Published Adventures if an Atom 

1770, out for Italy; died at leghorn, atst of October 1771, in tht* fifty 
firm year of his age 

^ Agocai spt'dnit'n of the old “ slaslimg” stylo of wilting is presented by 
the {lantgrnph on Atlmlral Knowles, which subjected Smolb'tt to prowicution 
aiul impnsoumctnt. Tlic admirars defence on the occasion of the failure of the 
Rodiofort exjHiditlon came to Ixj examined before the tiibiuial of the Crihtal 
Movim, 

“ He i»,*' swid our author, “an admiral without conduct, an engineer with- 
out knowU*dge, an officer without resolution, and a man witliout velocity ! ’* 
'fhiw* months* Imprlsonimint in die King’s Pench avengt*d this stinging 
paragfutdu 

But tin? Critieai was to Smollett a perpetual fountain of “ hot water/’ 
Among IniA Important eontroversies may In'* mentioned that with (iraingtr, the 
translitu^r of ’ribuUus. Chainger repUe^l in n pamphk^t; and in this nmtt 
numteof the Review we find him tlirimtenwl with “castigation,” as an owl 
tlmi Iwr* broken from his mew 1 ” 

In Jhietor Mtsmi’s tiiogrnphy of him w a pleasant nn<*cdote Afbr imbllsh’* 
ing t|M» i>on Qmxote, lie rcturnmi to Hcodand to pay a visit if* his modiwr j— 

** On HmoWntt^i at rival, he was liurtKluotsl to his mother with the connivance 
of Mrs* ’re|fer(her tUughtet), as a gentleman fSrom die West Indies, who was 
lmimnh»ly mtfptainted with Iwt son* Tlio to tupfK^t his assumcfl cimr- 
acn^r^ he endeavoured to petmm a serious countenance^ approactiing to a 
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through all his battling and struggling, Ins poverty, his Imrd-ftmght 
successes, and Ins defeats Hm noveh* are re(‘ollection« of his 
adventurcH , his cbara(*tem drawn, jis T should think, fmm iterson 
ages with whom he became ac(|naiutcd in his own career of life, 
Strang(5 (’ompanions he must have had ; ijucer arciuaintaiK^es lu* 
made m the (llasgow Oolh^go - in the country apothecary’s shop , 
m the gun room of the miui-of-war whore he served as surgeon ; 
and in the hard life on shore, where the sturdy adventurer strugglccl 
for fortune. He did not invent much, as C fancy, but had the 
keenest jicrceptive faculty, and ihiscnhed what ho saw with wonder- 
ful relish and delightful hroml humour I think Uncle Ikwling, 
in ** ll<Hieri(*,k Random,” is as good a character as Siiuire West^irn 
himself, and Mr, Morgan, the Welsh apothecary, is as plea««uit as 
Doctor Oaius. What man who has made his incHtiinabk acciuaint- 
ance— what novel-muter who loves Don (Jluixede and Major Dalgctty 
— will refuse his most (‘ortlial aiiknowIcdgmentH to the iwlmintblo 
Lieutenant Lismahagot Tho novel of “ Humphrey Olinker” is, I 
do tliink, the numt laughable story that has ever lK‘cn written since 
the goodly art of novel-writing kjgan, Wimfrwl Jenknm and Tahitim 
Bramble must keep Englishmen on the grin for ag(‘M yet to <^>me ; 
and m their letters and the story of their loves there is a perjM'tual 
fount of Kparkhng laughter, as inoxhaustible as Bladturs well 

FiKmuNti, too, has descriksd, though with a greater hand, the 
chanusti^rs and lugmes which he knew and saw* He had more than 
ordinary (ip|H>rfcuttitittt» for IsHumdiig acipiaintcd with life. His 
family and cilucation, first - his fiirfcunes and mmfortnmai aftiTwards, 
brought him into tho sesdoty of every rank and condition of imm. 

fmwrt } Imt while his mmk^r'n eye*? wnre rivct«d on his he eoahl 

not rt*^dn Mniling ; f»he imme(lmt«ly hoiii hw chair, and throwing 
her arms round his neck, cxrlamu d, * Ah, iny iion i my son I f have hmad yon 
at last r 

** Site alUsrwards told him, dint il he had kept his auitin^ look^ and cmitlmied 
to /ifimmt htt might have escajavl dHmton wmie time longer, Im * fmt ohl 
mgttidi swittm/ ailded she, ' Is^irayi't! yrsi at onc<* * " 

'♦Shortly after tis* puljltwitto of TAf Adtvnium t^/m Ahm^ Jtg.im 

attackf^d Hmr^lett with mUmliled viohwee. Attt*mpt% Isdiig vainly made to 
olaain UThim the eddo-* of Consul In »mie pan of the MedlUtianeuti, Ite 
eomp«U*‘d to seek a warm«*r cltmate, withimt \mtm ol provHon thun hi » 
own pn*mtltms ilimuetH could afford. The kimha*'n of his dli^itngtildied friend 
and coimtrymiuii, Im Armstrong (tfam almui), for l>r. and Mrs. 

HmoUett n house at Menie Htero, a vitiuga sittUUed isi tlte shle M a fitoimtaitt 
owrkw^kmg the ijfst, In tlte ueighiKmrhmel of f.egliorn, a toinantle and Mihifary 
atalts wlasri* he pmjeus*d for tlie the he*!, and, like mtc 4 t* * sweem^t tti the 
el0»%' the inojit pltsishig of hln <*om|>osUi0ris, W 0/ itHmpkm 

CUnhK Tide delightful wmk was piddWhetl in lyy*/* WaUpf AVs/f. 
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He IB himself the hero of his books • he is wild Tom Jones, he is 
wild Captain Booth j less wild, I am glad to think, than his 
predecessor : at least heartily conscious of demerit, and anxious to 
amend 

When Fielding first came upon the town m 1727, the recollec- 
tion of the great wits was still fresh in the coffee-houses and assem- 
blies, and the judges there declared that young Harry Fielding had 
more spmts and wit than Congreve or any of his bnlliant successors. 
His figuie was tall and stalwart ; his free handsome, manly, and 
noble-looking ; to the very last days of his life ho retained a grandeur 
of air, and although worn down by disease, his aspect and presence 
imposed respect upon the people round about him. 

A dispute took place between Mr Fielding and the captain* 
of the ship in which he was making his last voyage, and Fielding 
relates how the man finally went down on his knees, and begged 
his passenger’s pardon. He was living up to the last days of his 
life, and his spint never gave in. His vital power must have 
\mn immensely strong. Laxly Mary Wortley Montagu t prettily 
charactenses Fielding and this capacity for happiness which he 

^ The dUpute with the captam arose from the wish of that functionary to 
inttudo Oh his right to his cabin, for which he had paid thirty poimds After 
recotmting the circumstances of the apology, he characteristically adds 

** And hows, that I may not be thought the sly trumpeter of my own praises, 

1 do utterly disclaim all praise on the occasion. Neither did the greatness of 
my mhd dictate, nor the force of my Christianity exact this foigiveness. To 
speak truth, I forgave him from a motive which would make men much more 
fotgivlng, if they were much wiser than they are . because it was convenient for 
me so to do.’* 

t I#ady Mary was his second cousin— their respective grandfathers being sons 
of George Fielding, Karl of Desmond, son of William, Karl of Denbigh 
In a letter dated just a week before his death, she says *— 

** H. Fielding has given a true picture of himself and bis first wife in the 
chameter* of Mk and Mrs. SoofAt some compliments to his own figuiti excepted ; 
and 1 am persuaded, seveial of the incidents he mentions are real matters of 
fiset. I wonder he does not perceive Tm Jon 4 $ and Mr, Booth are sorry 
sooundrels, . . . Fielding has really a fund of true humour, and was to be 
pitied at his first entrance into the workl, having no choice, as he mid himself, 
but td be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman. His gmim deserved a 
lietter <kte ? but I cannot help blaming that continued indiscwtlon, to give it the 
iolhet name, that has run through his life, and I am afraid still remains* * . . 
Since I was Iwm no original has tippcamd excepting CJongrevo, and Fielding, 
who would, I believe, have approached nww to his exoeUcnccs, If not forced 
hit to publish without correction, and throw many productions 

Into the world he wmud have thrown into the fire, if meat could have been got 
without money, or money without siTibbUng. ... I am sorry not to see any 
more of Peregrine Fickle’s performances 1 1 wish you would tell me his name.”-* 
Ijtur* md kMf (Ixsrd WhameUfie's ed.>, vol lii. pp* 93, 94. 

1 80 
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possemed, in a little notice* of his death when she comparer him to 
Steele, wlio waa as impr<»vuh‘iit and as happy m he ami ajiy« 
that lK>th Hhoiild have* gone* on hvini^ tor ever <Hic can tanev tlu* 
eai^cnu'HB and gusto witli \^hH‘h a man (d‘ Kiclding’s franas with his 
vast health and robust appetite, hisiinlcnt spnits, hisji*,>tid hutnonr, 
and iuH keen and healthy relish for life, must have Mi/t»il and drunk 
that Clip of pl(*afmre which the town otf<‘red to him. fan any of 
ni}’' hearers rememlHir the youthful feats of a college break lust the 
meats devouml and t!ie cups (luutfeil in that llomeiic h*a 1 1 I ciui 
call to mind sumo of the heiiHjs itf those youthful lmm|in*ts, ami 
fancy young Fiehling from Is^vden rushing upon the fearst* with his 
great laugh, and immenw* healthy young apjmt it e, eager ami vigoroin 
ti) oiyuy. The young maifs wut ami manners made him trnmis 
everywhere: he lived with the grand Man’s mwiety of fhoa«* days; 
ho was <*ourted by peers and men of wealth and fa diion. As he 
hml a patoial allowance from his father, <h*neral Fhhhng, whh‘li, 
to use Elonry’s own phrase, any man might pay who would ; as he 
liked gmsl wine, giKul elotlms, ami company, which me all ex 
|K*nHivM arti(*IcH to [lurcluiHc, Ifarry Fichling Is gan to lun intrf debt, 
and hoi row money in that eu^v manner in whicli (‘nptain Ikioth 
kjrrows money in tlic m»vel : wus in muvis* puiticular in aei*i*pting 
a few pi(*c(‘H fumi the purses af his rich tiiemb, and bore ilowii 
upon more than one of ilu’in, as \Vid{Hd«* telU ic* only t*s» truly, fur 
a dmnor or a guinea, I’o supply hiiiiHelf will* the latter, he li#*g«n 
to write theatrical pliniis, having idiwuly, no doubt, n eoiMidf ralde 
actiuaintHuee amongat tlie Oldfields and lltaeegiidles Udiind the 
Hi) laughed at thime pieeiw and w'ormd thewn Whiit 
the audlenea U|s»n one fs»ea#*i<«i la*ga« to hiss n 7eene whh*h he 
waa too k2jy to eorreet, and regarding which, when Urn tick temon 
airatetl with him, he aaid that the public waa fcm* sfu|fid to fimi 
out the laglu<*ii*i of hin work *. when the audience to hew, 
Fielding wdd with ehiuwderistie i^iadiieas “They have found it 
out, Ittvve they 1^* Ho did not preisira his novels in this way, ami 
wltli a very illffim^nt care ami iiitewt laid the foMmiathuii am! 
built up thb o(lifl(g‘a of his ftitnre fame* 

Timo and shower have veiy little danmgi^ ttm«e* Tlie Mlon 
and onmmonta an*, imrhaim, of the arehit<*etuie f*f that agi*, bnt 
the biiiidini^i mmdn strong and lofty, and of admimbte |Uit|s^rlhsu» 
— of gimiwii and momtmenia of workmanlike sklM. 

I <»*unot offer or hope to nmko a hero of Hatty Fielding* Why 
hide Ids feultsi Why coneml Itla weakmws in a elmnl of rath 
phrases ? Why not sluiW him, Hka him as lie is, md rrdsfil In a 
marWo toga, ancl dra|a*d ami polUhnl in un heroic atfitmie, Isit 
with inkiHi ruftloa, and ckrid staimi on hk lamtalml hml 
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and on hx» manly lace the markn of good fellownhip, of illness, of 
kmdnesB, of care and wme? Stained as you see him, and worn by 
(jaro and dissipation, that man retains some of ihe most piecious 
and splendid human qualities and endowments He has an admir- 
able natural love of truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to 
hyiKicrlsy, the happiest satineal gift of laughing it to scorn His 
wit IS wonderfully wise and detective , it flashes upon a rogue and 
lightens up a lascal like a |K>lieeman’s laiitein He is one of the 
manliest and kindliest of human beings m the midst of all his 
irnperfeotions, he respects female innocence and infantine tenderness 
as you wouhl Huppose such a great-hearted, courageous soul would 
lespect and care foi them. He could not bo st) biave, generous, 
truth-telling as he is, were he not infinitely meieiful, jutiful, and 
t 4 'nder. H(‘. will give any man his purse — he em't help kindii<‘ss 
ami profusion. Ho may have low tastes, but not a moan mind , he 
admires with all his heart good and viitumis men, stoops to no 
flattcny, lauirs no rancour, di8{iaui8 all disloyal arts, docs his i>ublic 
(luty uprightly, is fondly loved by his family, and dies at his 
work.* 

If tliat theory Isj—and I have no doubt it is — the nght and 
safe one, tliat human nature is always pleased with the spectacle 
of InnwirtKK) resemed by fidelity, purity, and courage, I supimso that 
of the heroes of Fielding’s three novels, we should like honest 
Joseph Andrews the Ixjst, and Captain Booth the second, and Tom 
Jmm the thiriLt 

J<iseph Andrews, though ho wwirs Lmly Booby’s cast-off livery, 
is, 1 think, to the full tis iKilite as Tom Jones in his fustian suit, 
or (Japtain Bimth in regimentals. He has, like those heroes, large 
oiilvcH, hrotul shoulders, a high courage, and a handsome face. The 
a<* 4 *otints of Joseph’s bravery and good qualities; his voice, too 
musitail to halloo to the dogs, his bravery in riding races for the 
gonileimm ot the county, and his oomtmey in refusing bribes and 
t 4 m)ipWlon, have somotiiing afiw^ting in their and freshness, 
and prepossess one in favour of that handsome young hero. The 

♦ He fop from Gravtjsonci, on Sunday morning, June 

*754; and Th$ Journal (fa Voyage during the puHsage, He died at 

Liasw, III dws lH»ginning of OcUte of the name year. Ho he» burletl them, 
itt the Ksglinh Ifrotejitaat ohurohyard, near the Estrella Church, with thf« 
over lilm ; - 

** HKKKlCUS iU»U>INO 
xmm naiTANHia ammo kon dak* 
wovmt HAWUf 

f l^ldlng it laid by IDoctor Warton to have preferred /aeefk 

Aitimm to his other writings 
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nistip bloom of Funny, uiul tiio ddiglitful simplicity of Parson 
Adams, aiu ilcwuliwl -viith a fricmllmcBS winch wins the raidei of 
their stoiy ; wo puit fiom thorn with more regret thiui fiom Bwith 
and Jones. 

Fielding, no doubt, liegsin tf) wiite this norol in ridieiilo of 
“Panielii,” for wliieh work ono ean nndeiHtand the hearty eontenipt 
ami antipathy wiiich stieh an athletic anil lioisteRiUH genius as 
Fielding’s imiht liave entertained, lie couldn’t do otiiorwwe than 
laugh at the puny cotskney Isjokaoller, pouring out endless volumes 
of sentimontal twaddle, ami hold him up to seorn as a molleisldle 
and a milksop. Uh genius had been nursed on sock ixisset^ and 
not on dishes of ti'a. lli» muse had sung the loudest iu tavern 
choruses, had seen the dajlight streaming in over thousands of 
emptied Iwwls, and leeled home to cliamlmrs on the shmildom of 
the watchman. Itiehardsori’s gcsldess was attended by old maids 
and dowagers, and fed on muftins and bohoa. “ Milksop 1 ” roars 
Harry Fieliliiig, clattering at the timid Hboii-sliuttcrs. “Wrotehl 
Monster 1 Moliook 1 " shrieks tiie sentimental author of “ Paiiuda ” 5 * 
and all the Imlies of his court cai-klo out an affrighU-il chorus. 
Fielding proiHisos to write a Ixsik in ridicule of the author, whom 
ho disliktil and utterly soonicd and laughed at; but ho is himself 
of so genorouH, jovial, and kindly a tuni that he begins to like the 
chanuiUTH wliiidi he invents, iiui’t help making them manly nml 
plcasiuit as well as ridiculous, and lieforo he has done with them 
all, loviHs them heartily every one. 

Uichantsmi’s sickening luitiisithy for Hairy Fielding is (juite as 
natural as the other’s laughter and contempt at the sciitimoiifaUst 
I liavo not leariHHl that (hmi likings and dislikiiigs liave cnisixl in 
the present iky i and every author must lay his account not only to 
misnipnwcntation, Imt to honest enmity among erifics, mnl to Is'ing 
Invtod and abusixl for gissl as well as for bail rwisoiis, IticlimKlsou 
disUkwl Fielding’s works (inito hoiicutly, Wnlisde quite honestly 
sfioke of them as vulgar and Btupid, Their siiucamish Htoraaclis 
aiekemsl at tlie rough fant and the rough guests assimibied at 
Fielding’s jolly revel. Indeed the cloth might Imve Ist'ii I'lmner : 

• " Rlnhardion," says worthy Mrs, Ihirliauld, In her Memoir of him. \w 
fixetl to his (‘otrespomlence, "wici excisHlhigly hurt nl the. (/sic/A .sfro/irwo), 
the inowi so os they tud U'cii f*i gtK4 tmii'i, mill Im was »eiy mtltatle »lth 
Fleltling's two sKters, lie wver aptsws conlkilly to have loifovrn It (ts'ttMis. 
It was not in human nature he •.houM), and he .dw.iy, -.iie.ilc, In hh leitets 
with OfU’eat diwl of asperity of 7ii/» /haci, more mdeeil ih.iii wiii i|iiia- gr.ieefiil 
m a riv.it author. No douU he himself t1ioiu{lit tiii, iiidi;,;n.wiou w.i', suleiy 
wtclted ty the Uxt m mmalily of tlic wotk and ol its .iHtlan, tau lie wutd t<d> iitie 
ClUw,” 
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and the darner and the company were scaice such as suited a dandy 
The kind and wise old Johnson would not sit down with him * 
But a greater scholar than Johnson could afford to admire that 
astoniHhing genius of Harry Fielding ; and we all know the lofty 
imiqgyric which Gibbon wrote of him, and which remains a tower- 
ing monument to the great novelist's memory. “Our immortal 
Fielding,” Gibbon writes, “ was of the younger branch of the Earls 
of Denbigh, who diew their origin from the Counts of Hapsburgh 
The successors of Charles V. may disdain their brethren of England, 
but the romance of ‘ Tom Jones,' that exquisite picture of humour 
and manncra, will outlive the palace of the Escunal and the 
Imp(irial hlaglo of Austna.” 

There can hi no gainsaying the sentence of this great judge 
To have your name mentioned by Gibbon, is like having it written 
m tlu‘ (lome of Bt Peter's. Pilgnms fiom all the woild admire 
and iK'hold it. 

Art a picture of manners, the novel of “ Tom Jones " is indeed 
<*K<iuimte : as a W'ork of construction, quite a wonder • the by play 
of wirtdom; the power of observation, the multiplied felicitous 
turns and ilumghts ; the varied diameter of the great Comic Epic : 
keep the reader in a pcTpotual admiration and curiomty.t But 
ngidimt Mr. Tliomas Jones himself we have a nght to put in a 
protect, and ((uamd with the estcKim the author evidently has for 
that dwiracter. Charles Irtunb says jftnely of Jones, that a single 
hearty laugh from him ** clears the air”- but then it is in a certain 

* U always Ijc Ikjtoc m mind, tlmt b<rildt»» that the Doctoi couldn’t 
to Kiokhng'h wild life (to say nothing of the fact tliat iboy 
wwi* (jf opiH>Hitf^ Hides in i>olltlt’s)> Hlchoidsan was one of his earliest and 
frl»*ndH. Yet Jdmson too (os BofcweU tells us) read Amelia through 
wtthoui stopping. 

f Mann»irs change from generation to gcncwtlon, and with mann<»rs morals 
In ohsmge •actually change with M>ine» but appr*ar to ohangr* with all 
Uit tlw* HUiodoned. A young man of the present day who should act as Tom 
p4tc * h supported to act at Upton, with Lady Bellaston, , would not be a 
‘IVuii ‘ and a Tom Jones of the present day, without perhaps lanng in the 
grottfsi a ls*it**x man, would have perished rather than submit to la* liy a 
harridan of fortune. Thwrfoie, this novel is, and indeed pretends to be, no 
exafttph* (li midtict, Hut, notwithstanding nil thm, I do loathe the cant which 
fi^conmtend Pttmfla and Clurltsa Harltme as strictly moral, although they 
(wssmt tfie imaginnthm of the young with ermtinued doses of tincL while 
Tm /dwr? Is pfolillHtfd as looiw. I do not spt^ of young women , but a 
yMiing ttMn whoac ticm or fadings can las injured, or even his passions cmsited 
i»y this mmd, in rtlr*mdy thr>nmghly corrupt Then* is a cheerifUl, simshmy, 
IrTiwy spirit, that prevads everywhere, strongly contrasted with the dose, 
hot, day»dreaitiy continuity of Rlciuudson.”— CoLKitmait. JUierary kemamst 
II p. 3y4. 
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state of thn atinosphere. It might clear the air when such jM^rson- 
agcs an BIilil or Lady Bcjllaston poison it But I fear very m«(‘h 
that (o\(*(‘pt until the very last scene of the story), when Mr. Jones 
enters Sophia's dniwing-iooin, the pure air there is rather tainted 
witii the young gentleman's tol)a(*co-pipc and puiujh I can’t say 
that I think Mr Jones a virtuous character ; I can't say but that 
I tlimk Fielding’s evi<lent liking and admiration for Mr Jones 
shows that tlio great humounst’s moral stuiso was blunted by his 
life, and that heie, in Ait an<l Kthiiis, there is a great error. If it 
is nght to have a hero whom we may admire, let us at Imst take 
care that he m adinirabh* : if, as is the jilan of some authors (a plan 
decidedly against flam mteiests, be it wiid), it is pn^pminderl that 
there exists in life no sm h Ixmig, and thcref(»ro that in novels, the 
picture of life, there shouhl appear no such characto; then Mr. 
Thomas Jfines Injcomes iin admissible pen’son, and wo examine Ins 
dofocis and gotsl qualities, as we do thiwe of Parson TiiW4U*,kum, 
or Miss Sengnm But a lieio with a flawisl rc*putation ; a hero 
spunging for a guinea ; a hero who eun’t pay his landhuly, and is 
obliged to let his lionour out Inn*, is absunl, and Ins claim to 
heroic rank untenable. I proit*st agumst Mr. Thomas J<fU(‘s hoMing 
such rrmk at all, I protest <iveri agaiiHt his lM‘mg eouaidertxl a 
moiH* than ordinary young fellow, nuhly eheeked, br»*ml sliouhleml, 
and fond of wine and pk'asure. Ho would m»t rob a ebureh, but 
that IS all j and a pretty long arginm‘nt may be* didsitisl, as to 
whieh of themi old ty|K)» -the simmlthrift, the hyptwrit^N Jf»nes and 
Blifil, Gharhs^ and Joseph Hurfmxi is the worst memher of srsdety 
and the nmt fleserving of eensure. The prmligtd Oapfodn Ihmih is 
a Iwd'ter man than his pnsleeesiair Mr, Jones, in so far as ho ttdiiks 
mu<‘h inon^ huialdy of himse.If than Jones did : goes down on his 
kniH^a, and owns his weakneswss, and cries out, “ Not for my sake, 
but for tiie sako of tny pim> and «W(^*t ami Isstntlftil wife 
Amelia, I pray you, 0 critical nauler, to forgive mi*.*’ Timt aleni 
moralist H^ganls him fr(;m the Ixmch (the Jufige’s prsaetlee out of 
court Is not here the qnmtion), and says, **(kptjdn Booth, It U 
imrfcctly true that your life has hmi disreputable, and that on 
many occasions you have shown yourself to he no liottor thiai a 
scamp --you have tippling at the tavern, when iho kindest 
ami «wmftc*Ht huly in the world him c*ooki»ti yonr little s«p|s*r of 
MM mutton ami awaited you all the night ; you have sisdlt the 
litth* dish of Imilod mutton thewdiy, and eainsul pangs and |«iirw 
to Amedia’s tender hmrt,* You have got Into debt without the 

* ** Nor was she (t^edy Mary Wortkry Moatngid » sfmnrr to ttint triomt 
fir»t witfe, wh<**c pk'turr* h« tirow m fils * Amelia/ when* as «lm twee the 
glowing Ita^fuage he know how to employ did not do moim than Jitstioo to tlw 
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means of paying it. You have gambled the money with which 
you ought to have paid your rent You have spent in dnnk 
or m worKo amusements the sums which your poor wife has 
raised upon her little home treasures, her own ornaments, and 
the toys of her children. But, you lascal > you own humbly 
that you are no better than you should be, you never for 
one moment j^retend that you are anything but a miserable weak- 
minded rogue. You do m your heart adoie that angelic woman 
your wife, and for her salce, sirrah, you shall have your dis- 
charge Lucky for you, and for others like you, that in spite 
of your failings and imperfections, pure hearts pity and love 
you. For your wife’s sake you are permitted to go hence 
without a remand ; and I beg you, by the way, to carry to that 
angttlujal lady the expression of the cordial respect and admira- 
tion of this court.” Amelia pleads for her husband, Will 
Booth: Amelia pleads for her reckless kindly old father, Hairy 
Fielding To have in\ented that character is not only a triumph 
«>f art, but it is a good action. They say it was in his own 
home that Fielding knew her and loved her: and fhim his 
own wife that he drew the most charming character in English 
Fir^tion ! why fiction ? why not history ? I know Amelia 

c|iaii(ties of the ongmal, or to her beauty, although this hod suCTeied 
a Uttk from the accident related in the novel— a frightful overturn, which 
diTstroyed the gnstk of her nose. He loved her passionately, and she returned 
h!f> affection, . . . 

'* Ills biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing that, after the death 
ttf thl'i charming woman, he mnrned her maid. And yet the act was not so 
dr»cretlitable to his chanicter as it may sound. Tlie maid had few personal 
charms, Imt was m excellent ert'ature, devotedly attached to her mistress, and 
4»U*w>',t Ixoken-hearted for her loss. In the first agonU\s of his own grief, 
which approached to fmnry, he found no relief but from weeping iilong with 
her t nor solace when a degree calmer, but in talking to her of the angel liiey 
nmimWy n^gnrtml. This made her his habitual confidential sutsociate, and in 
of time he began to think he could not give his childien a ttmdcrer 
mother, tft w*cur<i for himself a more faithful housekceiier and nurse, At 
V»ast* this was what he told his friends: and it Is certain that her conduct as 
\Wf wife confirmed It, and fully justified Uis good opinion,'* and Works 

if My Afaof Worflsy Montay^a, Edited by Urd WharncUffe. Introductory 
AncuUdis^ vol, I pp« St, 

Emlding's first wife wan Miss Cmddotfic, a young lady from Holisbury, with 
a fortune of whom ho monied in 1750. About the same time he 

stirermhrl, hlmwif, to an estate, of ^aoo per annum, and on the Joint amount 
bt tiv**d fi« mttw time os a splendid country g^mtlcman in Dorsetshire, Three 
yrm i^rought Ito tu ilte tmd of his fortune; when he returned to Ivond^n, and 
a theatrical manager. LReeent rt^icarches have not oonfiimed the 
as to tlMt **ejaaic of a y«m ” ; nor can he have spent three years in 
ilHf i^oumry.J 
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just OH well iis Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, I believe in (Vdemd 
Bath almost as nmoh as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of 
Cuinlierland. I a<imire the author of “Amelia,” and thank the 
kiml master who introduced me to that sweet and <lelightful 
companion and friend “Amelia” jjerhaps is not a better story 
than “Tom Jones,” but it has the better ethics; the pnxligal 
repents, at least, lieforc forgiveness - whereas that cKlious hroml- 
l)a(‘ked Mr, Jones carries off his beauty with scarce an interval of 
rcm(yrse for his manifohl errors and shortomings ; and is not half 
punished enough iKjfore the great prise of fortune and love falls 
to hiH share I am angiy with Jones. Too much of the plum- 
cake and rewards of life fall to that boisterous, swaggering young 
srap(?gnce. Sophia iictually Hurrenders without a jiroiier mtm of 
decorum ; the fon<l, foolish palpitiitiiig little creature \ — “ Indeed, 
Mr. Jones,” she sa>«, “it H‘Kt8 witli you to appoint the day,” 
I suppose Sophia is drawn from lifts as well as Amelia ; and many 
a young follow, no hett<^r than Mr. Thomas Jones, has carried by 
a cm/i dr nmiii the heart of many a kind girl who was a great dcsd 
too good for him. 

What a womlerful m*t < What an iwlniirable gift of nature was 
it by whicli the author of those tab's was endowed, ami which 
eimblcfl Iiiiii to fix our interest, tt> waken our sympathy, to scisso 
upon our credtdity, so that we Indieve in his people speendatro 
gravely upon their faults or thdr excclbmcos, prefer this one or 
that, deplori^ Jones’s fondness for play and drink, Booth’s foiul- 
mms for play ami <lriuk, and the imfortunate jiosititm of the wivt's 
of lK)lh gentlemen love and mimirc those Imlics with all oiir 
hearts, and talk idsnit them ns faithfidly as if we hml breakfasted 
with tlumi this morning in their actual tlmwing-nsuns, or should 
im»et tlu*m this aftcnuKui In the Park I Wluit a genius! wliat 
a vigtiur 1 what a bright eyetd int(dligenc»c and oliservation 1 what 
a wholosoinc liatred for mi'anness ami knavi*ry ! wliat a vast 
symisithyl what a el«'<^rf«lness 1 what a manly relish of life I 
what a love of human kind 1 what a poet is here I wattdiing, 
militating, brfSHliitg, cnuitingl What miiltiiudt*s of truths has 
that nam left Isddnd him 1 What gem»mtionM he has taught to 
laugh wisfdy and thirly ! What s<*holars he has fornuHl ami mj- 
custoimnl to the exorcist' of thoughtful htmnmr and the manly 
play of wit! What a coainge he hml! What a dauntlm ami 
cousiaut ehwrfitlnm of hitelled., that buniml bright and sttwly 
tlmaigh all the sttuins of his life, ami m*ver <b*s(*rti*d its last wrei*k 1 
It is womlerftil tfi think of tlie pains ami misery vflibdi the wati 
sufft^rwl ; thti pressure of want, ilhieMs, nmiorse whb»b he endiirtHl ! 
and that the writer was neith(*r malignant nor irielnntdtoty, bis 
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view of truth never warped, and his generous human kindness never 
surrendered * 

In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened on Fielding’s 
kat voyage to Lisbon, and when the stout captain of the ship fell 
down on his knees, and asked the sick’s man’s pardon — “ I did not 
suffer/* Fielding says, in his hearty, manly way, his eyes lighting 
up as it were with their old fire — “I did not suffer a brave man 
and an old man to remain a moment in tliat posture, but imme- 
diately forgave him.” Indeed, I think, with his noble spirit and 

* In the GeniUman'^ Magazine for 1786, an anecdote is related of Harry 
Fielding, **in whom/' says the correspondent, "good-nature and philanthropy 
in their extreme degree were known to be the prominent features " It seems 
tliat *^some parochial taxes " for his house m Beaufort Buildings had long been 
demanded by the collector. " At last, Harry went off to Johnson, and obtained 
by a procerks of ht^*rary mortgage the nee*dful sum. He was returning with it. 
wlien he met an old college chum whom he had not seen for many years. He 
a««ked the chum to dinner with him at a neighbouring tavern ; and learning that 
he wsw* in difliculties, emptied the contents of his pocket into his. On returning 
home lie was Infw med that the collector had been twice for the money. * Friend- 
ship has calleti for the money and had it/ said Fielding , * let the collector call 
again/" 

It if d^here told of him, that being in company with the Earl of Denbigh, 
hift fciitanmn, and the conversation turning upon their relationship, the Earl 
Juiw it was that he spelled his name “ Fielding," and not Feildlng," 
like the head of tlie house ? “1 cannot tell, my I^ord," said he, "except it be 
thiti my branch of the family were the first that knew how to spell." 

In *748, he was made Justice of the Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, 
an odtee then paid Iqr fees and very laborious, without being particularly 
reputalde. It may lie seen from his own words, in the Introduction to the 
" Voyage/' what kind of wotk devolved upon him, and in what a state he was 
during these last years; and still more clearly, how he comported himself 
through all 

" Whilst I was preparing for my Journey, and when I was almost fatigued to 
ai*«th with Sfveml long examinations, relating to five different murders, all com- 
within the space of a week, by diffewni gangs of street-robbers, I received 
» ms t>age from his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr Carrington, the King's 
to attend his Grace the next morning in Lincoln's Inn Fields, upon 
wm« \mimm of importance: Init I excused myself flrom complying with the 
as, l>esldes being lame, I was very ill with the great fatigues 1 had 
lately undergone, added to my dlstemi>er* 

Gracp, Imwcver, sent Mr. Ckurlngton the very next morning with 
another summons, with which, though in the utmost distress, I immediately 
compited j lait the Duke happening, un&irtunately for me, to be then particularly 
engaged, atnv I tnul waited some time, sent a gentleman to disburse witli me 
m the best plan which could U invontt^d for tliese murders and robbedes, which 
weie every day committed in the stre»’ts j upon which I promised to transmit my 
otdtdon in writing to his Grace, who, as the gentleman informed me, intended to 
lay it Wore the Privy Gouaoil 

I'hmigh thb visit cost me a severe cold, I, notwithstanding, set myself down 
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unconquerable generosity, Fii‘lding roiuiuds one of Umsc hnivc men 
of whom one reads in stones of English shipwroc'ks ami diHaHh’rs — 
of the t)fficor on the African shoie, i^lien disease hml destroyed the 
crew, and ho himself is seizctl by fevei, who throws the l<‘ad with 
a death-stru»ken hand, takes the soundings, earrics the slap out c»f 
the river or off the dangerous coast, and dies in the mnnly mnh'avonr 
— of the wounded captain, wlien the vessel founders, who never 
loses his houit, who eyes the danger steadily, and has a cheery word 
for ail, until the inevitable fate overwhelms him, and the gallant 
ship goes <lowm. Such a bravo and gentle heart, siicli an intrepid 
an<l courageous spirit, I love to recognise m the manly, the English 
Harry Fielding. 

to work, and in about four days sent the Duke as ifgular a plan as I could foitn, 
uithall the reasons and arguments I could biifig to supjKUt it, drawn out on 
•cveral sheets c»f paper; and soon received a message from the Duke, by Mr. 
Camngton, acquainting me that my plan was highly approval of, and that aU 
the tcrm« of it would be complied with. 

“The principal and most matciial cjf these terms wan the immoiluitcly 
depositing In my IuukK , at small <luu|'t I umlertoi^k to demolish 
the then iejgnm>» gangs, and to put the civil policy inio such <ifdcr, that iu> such 
gangs should ever Ik* ahh* foi tlu* future to foim ilumstdves into hoftier<, oi at 
least to remain any time lormidahle to the public 

**I had delayctl mv Rith puiiney foi some lime, contrar/ to the frp»‘ated 
advice of my pli>sjcil iirfpi.imtam t** and the ur«tent desiio* of iny warmiM 
ft lends though my diHtenqim a as now turned to a deep jaumlke, In winch 
imras the Hath w.iters «u> gtunTally lepmed to b* a.tuost infallible, lUit I hatl 
the most eugei desire to <leinoU,h this ipiiig of villaims and r ut throtitn. , , , 
’‘After fiome weeks this money wn» imM at the 'rreaairy, and within a few 
dayti after j^siooof it bid coma into my lemda, this whole gang of iUtahroAtx wa^ 
entirely dis|ifTW8fl . , 

Further on, h« uy% 

I will confess that my privatn affairs at the U*glmiing of thm winter had 
Imt a gloomy asjwst ; for I lutd not plundered the publht tif die |a<**r ut 
earns which men, who are alwaya ready to plunder Uuh as much m th«y 
have beon pleftH(^d to suspect me of taking; m th« romrary, fiy mttifimilttg. 
Instead of Inflaming, thu quarrels of iJoilepK and lieggars (which ! Mtish wfien 
I say hath uni bs»n wnivun ally practised), mid l»y refusing to t»k« a f^hilllng 
from a man who most uiuUmbtedly would not have had anothet left, I hml 
reduced «n Income of about /Caoo n y<*ar of the dirtiest money tqem enrtli 
to little more than a consulerablo portion of witicli remamud with my 
clerk.'' 
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R oger STEENE Steme’s father, was the second son of a 
laimerotis race, descendants of Richard Steme, Archbishop 
of York, ni the reign of Charles II , * and children of Simon 
Hbmie anrl Mary Jiupies, his wife heiress of Elvington, near York,t 
itog<‘r was an ensign in Ooloned Hans Hamilton's regiment, and 
engaged in Fhunlers in Queen Anne’s wars t He married the 
daughter of a noted sutler he was m debt to him,” his 

mm wntr*«, pursuing the iiatomal biography— -and marched through 
the world with tliis comiianion ; she following the regiment and 
bringing many chiklren to poor Roger Steme. The Captain was an 
liWsJhle hut kind and simple little man, Sterne says, and he informs 
m that his sine was run through the body at Gihridtar, by a brother 
eiifleer, tn a duel which arose out of a dispute about a goose* Roger 
new entirely rofxivererl from the effects of this rencontre, but died 
presently at Jamaica, § whither he had followed the drum. 

l^turence, his second child, was bom at Clonmel, in Ireland, in 
1 7 1ft, »ud tmveUod for the first ten years of his life, on his father’s 
inandi, from barrack to transiKirt, firom Ireland to England || 

Gnc rdatbe of his mother’s took her and her family under 
slioltcr fc»r months at MulUn^i^r ; another collateral descendant 
of the An*hbi«lK*p’s housed them for a year at liis castle ne^ 
i’anrlrkfcrgtm. Larry 8ti*mo was put to school at Halifax in 
Bnglttud, finally m& adopted by his kinsman of Elvington, and 

* to 1083.1 

f He uum* of tt Huflfolk famlly—one of whom settled m Nottinghamshire. 

** tasrl.ug*’ was actually the family crest, 

•J {He WAS apj)o!ntt*tl ensign alxmt 17x0. 'Vht regiment became Ccdoncl 
t liiidlf igtiW in lyt I , and afterwards th« 34tli Foot* He dtd not boootne lieutenant 
till late In life,) 

I {Match I7$t.l 

0 ♦♦It was In this parish {of Aninoo, in Wicklow), during <m stay, that J 
hs*l that Wfmtkrfttl eseai^e In Ming tltrcmgh a mill-race, whilst the mill was 
gMlag» and c*f Wing token up uahuft: the story is incrcdlbk. bat known for 
trtith in nil tlmt fsttt of Irehnd, wltero hundreds of the common people flt>e;6ed 
t»i m***^*Siimi* 
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parted eoiiipaiiy with hn father, the CJaptuin, ^ho marched <m hm 
path of life till he met the fatal ^moac whi(*h chml hm cukmt The 
mo4 picturc^fpie and <l(‘lii(htful paitn of liaurcncc Stcrnc'K 
wo owe to hi» rocollectioiiK of the military life. Tniii’n monteio 
cap, and Le Fevro^H sword, and dear Uncle Toby'a HHjuelaiirc are 
doubtless remniisijences of the boy, who had lived with tiuj fdlaw( 5 rH 
of William and Marllxnomjh, and had lieat time wdh little feet 
to the fifes of Rarnillies in Dublin barrack-yard, oi played with the toni 
flags and halberds of Maljihupiet on the parade ground at (Jhmmel. 

Laurence romaine<l at Ilalifa-x school till la* \^a« cighteiai years 
old. His wit and cleverness apisiar to liave acipured tlie r{‘s|K*ct of 
his master here ; for when the ush(»r whippeti Laurence for writing 
his name on the newly whitewash<*d sdiotdroom ceiliicj:, the innia 
gogue in chief rebuked the underrftmpfKT, and Haiti that the name 
sliould never l>e cfTiuted, for Stale was a Isiy of geuimt, and wtmid 
come to iirefermeut. 

His cousin, the Squire of Klvingion, Hciit Htmne to derftm 
College, Oainhndge, wdu^re he remained some yearn/ ami, taking 
orders, got, through his uiichrs inf,i?rent, tint living <»f Hutton and a 
ptolwiidal stall at York f Through his wife's comietdionM he gid 
the living td Htdlington. ile inariKul hei in 1711, having ardently 
courteil the young huly for some yearw prindously. ft wjh not until 
the young Imly fanciisl In^rsidf dying, that she made 
(luainttnl with the cxtcoit of her liking for him. One e^enimf when 
he was Hitting with her, wdtli an alnuHt brokfii henri to e4*e hvr m 
ill (the reverend Mr. Stenufs heart w#w a goml deal fa*oken in tim 
murse of his life), she said ** My th%r lisiun^y, I never can Is* 
yours, for I viwlly believe I hav4s not long to live *, Imt I have left 
you cvtsry Hhillitig of my fiirtuue/^ a gcuetwity which ovtijeiweied 
Sterne. She retwered: imd m they were marned, and gnw 
heartily tire^l of twh otlier lw»f<ire utatiy WiTc over. ** Ne^»ehi 
<iuid e«t umt<*ria cum me/ State writes to one f»r his friemU (in 
flog-J^thi, and very stwl dog-bfthi **Ht*d sum it 

mgrotus <k nudl uxore pluH qtmm umpuim : which meaiiH, I mt 
sorry U) say, I «l<m't know what In the imitter with me ; hut I am 
more tired and sick of my wife than ev<*r.** J 

* [He wan tutmiUird wntr on rah July an i^xhitimoncr m 17 

gratiuated ft A. in 1736, and M.A. 17.10, | 

t [Htcrite w.tf prtwrtnfittHj to Siuton, wliiw he niwoittv hved Oil tO 
He betiame pmljendary of Yoik in Jam«ay 1740 4#. In he moved *0 < m 
wold, ott presetitisd 10 the niraiy. He lield a ^Mll M Vort^, 

and the three livings Hutton, Htdlingmn, ami Cos wold, tdt hU 4 c uh | 

t ♦‘My wife ndunis to Toulouw, and to tlw (4 

Itagttfrwi, U on ttw tvmtouy, go and vtMt my wife, tlie rhiireh, In le, 

We all live the longer, at tcait tlw liappier, ftir tiavlng Udiigv rsn own way , 
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This to be sure was five-and-twenty years* after Laurey had 
tieen overconie by her generosity, and she by Lanrey’s love Then 
he wrote to her of the delights of marriage, saying, ‘^We will be 
as merry and as innocent as our first parents in Paradise, before 
the arcdi-fiend entered that indescjnliable scene The kiiwlest afiec- 
tions will have room to expand in our retirement * let the human 
tempest and hurricane rage at a distiince, the desolation is beyond 
the honzon of peace My L. has seen a ptdyanthus blow m 
December?- Some friendly wall has sheltered it from the biting 
wind, No planetoy influence shall reach us but that whicih pic- 
Bulm and (‘herishes the sweetest flowers. The gloomy family of 
care and distrust shall l»e banished from our dwelling, guarded by 
thy kind and tutelar deity, Wc will sing our choial songs of 
gratitmle and rejoice to the end of our pilgrimage Adieu, my L. 
Return U) one who languishes for thy society i — As I take up my 
ptm, my pooi pidse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears are 
truiklmg <lown on my paper as I tiaco the word L ” 

And it is alnmt this woman, with whom he finds no fault but 
that sho lK)r(‘8 him, that our philanthropist writes, “ Sum fatigatus 
et mgrotus fnortaliter in mum with somebody else 1 That 

fine flower of love, that polyanthus over which Sterne snivelled so 
many t(»arR, could not last for a (piarter of a century I 

Or rather it could not be exiiectcd that a gentleman with such 
a fmintiiln at (Kimmand should keep it to mrom one homely old 
lady, when a wjoro of younger and prettier people might bo re- 
freshwl from tlie same gushing source, t It was in Deoemlier 
1767, that the Iteverend Laurence Sterne, the famous Shandcan, 
tlie charming Yorick, the delight of the fashionable world, the 

this U my wnjugal maxim. 1 own 'ti« not the tot of maxims, bat I maintam 
*th not the wof»t/'»«i 4 Ti 5 iiNK’s /Miert: aoth January 1764. fHU wife waa 
Elimbeth, only dauglttef of Hioliard Lumley, formerly rector of Beditle. Both 
l«irt*nts fhecl In her infancy.] 

* fThiJi is prolsibly a mistaJee. Tlie Latin letter addressed to John Hall 
EtevcfiKin H now known to have been written in 1758. Mrs. Sterne had a flt 
of itiistnUy next yt^ar, and was for a time at a |)rivate asylum m York.] 

+ In a collectirm of ** Seven l^tm by Sterne and his Friends (printed 
(hr private drcultilon m XS44), is a U^ter of M. Tollot, who was in France 
with Stmm and his family in Here U a paragraph 

** Nous arriv 4 mes le lendemain k M<intpeUt^, oh nous trouvames notm ami 
Mr. Eteme, sa femme, tst fllle, Mr. Ite, et quelques autres Anglaises. 
ym% J« vnus Vftvoue, beaucoup da pkhdr m revoyant le Ixm et igr^falile 
Tristram. . . . U avait asses Icmgtemiai k Toulouse, oh il sc serah amusd 
Uxm J»a femme, qul le iioursuivit imout, et qui voulait de tout. Ces 
dtipoeltirms dans cetta Imne dame ini ont fait passer d'as&es mauvais momens ; 
il ifupi^nrte ttm m dfisagrthnens avec tm# patknee attge.'' 

Atot four nionths after this very characteristic letter, Sterne wrote to the 
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delicious divine for whose sennoiiB tlio wliolo polite world ^\as 
sulmcnbing,* the occupior of Rabelais's eii«y-(‘h«ar, only fresh 
stuffed and xnoro eh*j^ant than whiui m iwwBCHsiou of the <*ym<*al 
old <*urate of M<‘U{lon,f — the more than rival of the Lean of 
Saint Patrick’s, wrote the a!H>ve-<iuoted respectable, letter to his 

same gentlemaa to whom Tollot had wnttm, and from his letter we may 
extract a companion paragraph — 

, All winch lieing premised, I have been for eight weeks 
smitten with thti temlerest passion that ever t(*mier wight un<Iei\v<*at 1 wish, 
dear cousin, thou coulcist conceive {jwiiuips thou eanst without niy widiing it) 
how deliciously I cantered away with it the lust month, two up, two down, 
always upon my along th(‘ streets from my hotel to hers, at hrst once 

—then twice, then three tunes a dav, till at h ngth I was wUhm an aci* of 
setting up my hobUy-horhc in hei stable foi go(»fl and all I might as wtdl, 
consid<‘nng how the enemie<k of the Lord have biatphmned thereupon, 'Phe 
last thrtn» weeks we wete eveiy horn upon the doUlul ditty of paitmg; and 
thou miiy’st cimceivt*, dc.ir cousin, how it alteoul mv f^ut .md ah (<n I went 
and tamclike any louden’d carl, and ihd nothing but /e//e/ Jtt ifnitmtm wuh 
her from sim-nsing even to the 'KUtinij of the narm , .mil now she H gonf‘ to 
thej»outhof France: and to tinish i\v* I Ml ill, .md broke a ve*ii‘l m 

my lungs, and half bltsl to dt*ath V<ak\ riion lustoiie • ’* 

Whether husband or wife had ino,l <*f the ••punuiM* d’ange'* may U* 
uneertain , but there 4,111 U* no doubt which iieedetl u most ! 

^ ‘^'’Insiram Shandy* is still a greatei object of admiratirm. th** man as 
well os the book . one i& invitM to diumsi, wh»*ie he rimes, a fortnight tiefoie, 
A« to th«j voluraf*^ yet imWbhod, thw in iimeh grwHl fun m them ami humour 
jioiiuitinicH hu aiid wunetime* mwwfb Have you read his ’.Vroums/ with his 
own Comtek figure, firom a {Kdittmg by Keynolrl*, at thf» haul <»f them / 1 hr y 
arc in the iityle I think most projicr for the pulpit, and sh<*w a ' bong miagina- 
tUm and s sensible heart; Iwt you i,ee turn often tottming on tlii* verip* of 
laughter, and marly to throw his tx'tiwlg in ihr* facij of the autUentie, ’* *«<#« av’** 
Mfirs ; June aand, *7<5<^. 

It having lieeii obnervetl tliat there was hffle hr^spitaUty m lamdon 
Jditmni * Nay* sir, any nmn who has a name, or who has the of 

ptming, will Iks very generally mvltud in lamrlon, 1‘lr man, Hterne, t hue 
Ijftnn tokh l»w had rmgagiuwmts three montlii/ Hotcismith ! * And a very 
dull fellow/ Johnstm : * Why, mi, sir/ *' Ilosvrj»i4/4» IJ/e 

“Her Monckton*«l vivacity encliimp'd thi" fatge, ami tliey used to talk 
tngtHla^r with all imaginabU* ease. A ulngwlir happrwsl rmu twenitig, 

when she initiated tliat some of Sterne’s wi kings were vrrry path**tlc. Johusoii 
bluntly demetl it ‘ I am sure,' iwud a«», ' tlw*y have alfeuiml me/ * Why. 
said Johnson, arniUng, ami roUing himself alxml «‘that ra IrtHfOUse. ikitrr4, 
you’re a dunce/ When slw? ffome time ofterwattls mentioned this to him, Iw .akl 
with laiuiil truth and polhencsi, * M.idam, if I had thought m, t tertoinly fehouhi 
not have sakl It/ '* 

t A passage or two firom Shwmfs Sermona may run lie without intef e:4 heiu 
Is not tho following, Immlted agalnfit th« of the C’hurcjh of Rmir, 

ftami>ed with thn autograph of tb« wxtim of dm 

** To be convlnafd of this, go with tmi <bf a mmm\^ into tho prtsotH tho 
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fnend in London * nnd ife was m Aj>nl of the name year that he 
wafl |K>unng out hi« fond h(‘ait t(» Mrw. Eimiheth DiufHT, ^ife 
of “Duiuel Diaper, Efwimro, Cotmoilior of Boinlmy, and, in 1775, 
ehief of the factory f>f Hurut a ^'cntleinau ver> tmirh leKianttetl 
in that quarter <»f the ^.dolK*”* 

I got thy letter laat night, Eiiiwi,” Sterne writen, on iny 
icturn from L(»id ilathumt’H, wheie T fline<D'- (the lett(‘r han thia 

Inquisition— nlij^ton with lumy aiul justici‘ rhumcrl down mid<*r Hit 
tecit— then*, hitting ghastly ujwm a black tiibunal, proppi'd up with iark>, and 
mfetuiments of Kument — -Haik I -what a pihwis )fnan! Sm the melancholy 
wretch who mured it, just brought forth lo undi*rgo tin* angiiuh of a nim‘k« 
trial, andendme the utmost pain that a slumedsvshrn of fettgums «r«e//yha'* 
lH‘en able to invent. lielndd tin i helpl«*^»h victim deliv<*ied up hi his tramentor-*. 
Ih% Mftiv so waMwttk virmw ami rimfinfmeni, vau'H W’ nvry ami 
muuU ar tt suffttU' Olotrve the last nmvuii“nt of that hornd t'ngme What 
convulsions it ii.ui tlirown him intoi (‘oiisider ihi* nature of th** |K*Mure ,n 
whuh he m»w !»< stret<hf‘d What esquisiin toituie he eruhues by it * Mi, 
all natun* ran U at. (haid (i<di ' M*e how it keejn his wtsirv soul hanging uptti 
hi, tn*inbhng hpii, wildng to laku its knive, Imi not »ufkTi' d to dejKm t**‘hoM 
the unhappy wtmch led back to hi» co!l-*-ilrttgg*cl out of It again to luisd the 
flttwm -and ti«j tiMulti in hh laiit ago«k», which thin |3rindph*« 4hi« ptiindple, 
that thwro can he religion withoat morality-- hat prciwt^d for him/'— 

llie tmt extract h |>r<^ctiefl on a text to he* found in Judges xix« w. i« a, 
3 , conomtitig a certain I.,i5vltei” i— 

‘*8«ch a one the lawhe wantwl to «hitre his noUtude mid fill up that un* 
comfortal^i blank m the heart in such a Utuatum : for, notwithstamlittg all 
wn with in liookn, in many of which, no dtnibt, them am a gnori many 
Jumdsomn things M ui>on the m*H ts of teilimiifmt, 4tc. * . yet stiU * it h mi 
/or mm to A# ahmei* nor can till which the colddieaitwl jmhmt Mtini 
our oars wlili ttimu the »ubj<*ct, ever give om iinnwcr <#f wtti^ection to tlw mind i 
in the niidfit of the loudest vauiiiings of philosophy, natum will have her ymn 
ings for sochdy and friandshlp ; a grxgl lieart wimtfi some ot4»*t*t to kind to 
--and the lH*st |xtrts of our hSwal, and th« purest of our npirlts, ftufikr m«/4 
ttndi*r the destitution. 

^*Ia»t tlic totpid monk m^k limvcn coinfbrtless and alone, (#<«l sfieed 
him J I'Vw my €»wn |mrt, I fear t ahcntld never m find dm way i hi mi A* 
and M ki me hr Man ; ^Xwt&m thy IVovlfUmcn places me, or 

whatever the road f Ulu* to Utee, givi* me wmw cf.mit«uiion in itiy journey, 
let it only to remark to, * How oiir idiailows lengthen a« mir hmii down I 
to whom i may my, * How firesh in dm face of Nature I how weei theliowtrs 
of thn ^Id I how delieiouit are th*^ fruits I * tHM» 

line first of thff^ {mssage^i give# tis amglier drawing of die famou i ^Mraptlvi*/' 
1*he jMMsmtd sIkiws tluit the samo refitetiou was wggemed to the Hewwnd 
I^urcnce by a text in Judgea m* by tlm/f/k^dee^am^re, 

Htnme’x Hwnom^ Were pubhidied as thoM* of ** htr, Yiabk/* 

* (Mrs, daughter of May Sclnter, of a goml wf^t-cvaintry f.tmily, 

WAS maritml at Bomlmy In tyifi, when llttb more tiawi fourteen, Slie first met 
liiterta^ wluil on a visit to KngiamI in Detnmlxtr xy66. ] 
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laerit in it, that it contains a pleasant reminiscence of "better men 
than Sterne, and introduces us to a portrait of a kind old gentle 
man)— I got thy letter last night, Eliza, on my return from Lord 
Bathurst’s ; and where I was heard — as I talked of thee an hour 
without mternussion — with so much pleasure and attention, that 
the good old Lord toasted your health three different times , and 
now ho IS in his 85th year, says he hopes to live long enough to 
be introduced as a fnend to my fair Indian disciple, and to see her 
eclipse all other Nabobesses as much in wealth as she does already 
m extenor and, what is far better ” (for Sterne is nothing without 
his morality), interior ment This nobleman is an old fetend 
of mine You know he was always the protector of men of wit and 
genius, and has had those of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Swift, Pnor, &c , always at his table The manner in which his 
notice began of me was as singulai as it was polite He came up 
to me one day as I was at the Pmcess of Wales’s Court, and said, 
* I want to know you, Mr Steine, but it is fit you also should 
know who it is that wishes this pleasure. You have heard of an 
old Lord Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and 
spoken so much ? I have lived my life with geniuses of that cast ; 
but have survived them ; and, despaimig over to find their eiiuals, 
it is some years since I have shut up my books and closed my 
accounts; but you have kindled a desire m me of opening them 
once more before I die : which I now do : so go home and dme 
with me.’ Tins nobleman, I say, is a prodigy, for he has all the 
wit and promptness of a man of thirty ; a disposition to be pleased, 
and a power to please otlicrs, beyoml whaterer I knew ; added to 
which a man of learning, courtesy^^^d feeling. 

He heard me talk of th^^ Eliza, with, uncommon satis&ciuon 

for there was only a thinl * person, a/nd of sermhiliti/, with us : 
and a most sentiments! afternoon tOl nine o’clock have we passed 1 ^ 
4 * 

* "lam glad that you are m loVe t *twill cure you at least of the spleen, which 
has a had effect on both man and woman I myself must ever have some Duldnea 
in my head *, It harmonises the soul ; and in these oases I first endeavour to make 
the lady believe so, or rather, X be^n first to make myself believe that I am in 
bve ; but I carry on my affairs quite in the French way, sentimentally i * Uamour/ 
say they, ‘n’est den sans sentiment,' Now, notwithstanding they make au<i 
a pother about the word, they hnve no precise idea annexed to it. And so 
much for that same subject called love."—- S terne's ' May 1765. 

-My will please Mrs. J(ames) and my Lydia" 

[his daughter, afterwards Mrs Medalle]— " I can answer for those two* It is 
a subject which works well, and suits the frame of mind I have been in for 
some time past, I told you my design m « was to teadh us to love the World 
and our fellow-creatures better than we do*--so it runs most upon thoso geutler 
passions and affections which aid so much to u, [17^7^ 
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But thou, Ehzo, woit the fetar tliat conducted and enJivencd the 
disoourao ' And when I talked not of thee, still didst thou fill my 
mind, and wann eveiy thought I uttered, for I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge I greatly miss thee Best of all good guls ! — the 
sufibnngs I have sustained all night in eoiisequence of thme, 
are beyond the power of words. . . Aid so thou hast fixed thy 

Bramm’s portrait over thy wntuig-desk, and wilt consult it in all 
doubts and difficulties ?— Grateful and good girl ! Yorick smiles 
contentedly over all thou dost • his picture does not do justice to 
his own complacency. I am glail your shipmates are friendly 
lieings ” (Eliza was at Deal, going back to the Councillor at Bom- 
bay, and indeed it w'aa high time she should be off). “ You could 
least dispense with what is contrary to your own nature, which is 
soft and gentle, Eliza ; it would civilise savages —though pity were 
it thou shouhlst lie tainted with the office. Wnte to me, my 
child, thy delicious letters. Let tliem H[)cuk the easy carelessness 
of a heart that oiiens itself anyhow, everyhow. Kuch, Eliza, I 
write to thee ! ” , (The ortloes rogue, of course he did 1) “ And so 
I should ever <ove thee, most artlessly, most affectionately, if 
lYovidence permitted thy residence in the same section of the 
globe 1 for I am all that Wour and sffbetion can make me * Tiiv 
Bkamin.’ ” 

The Bramin continues mldressing Mrs. Draper until the deixurtnre 
of the Bnrl of (JJuUham Indiaraan fiom Dml, on the 3rd of 
April 1767. Ho is amiably anxious alsmt the fresh paint for 
Eliza’s cabin j he is uncommonly solicitous about her conttianiouH on 
hoards — 

“I fear the best of your shipmates are only genteel by com- 
imxison with the contraste<l crow with which thou licholdest them. 
So was --you know who- from the same Many which was put 
upon your judgment when— but I will not mortify you I ” 

“You know who” was, of eouwo, Daniel Draper, Esfiuire, of 
Bombay— a gentleman very much respected in tliat quarter of the 
jdobe, and about whose probable health our woriiiy Bramin writes 
with delightflil candour : — 

"I honour you, Eliza, for keeping seoret some thinp which, if 
explained, hwl boein a panegyric on yourself. There Is a dijpilty in 
venerable affldcMon which will not allow it to appeal to the world 
for pity or redress. Well have yop wipportod that eharacter, my 
amiabli^ my philo8<»i>hic friend I And, indeed, I boj^n to mink 
you liave as many virtues as my Unele Toby’s widow. Talking of 
widows— pray, Eliza, If ever you are sueh, do not think of giving 
7 ap 
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yourself to some wealthy Nabob, because I design to marry you 
myself My wife cannot live long, and I know not the woman I 
should like so well for her substitute as yourself. ^Tis tiuo I am 
ninety-five m constitution, and you but twenty-five, but what I 
want m youth, I will make up in wit and good-humour. Not 
Swift so loved his Stella, Scairon his Maintenon, or Waller his 
Sacchanssa, Tell me, in answer to this, that you appiove and 
honour the proposal.” 


Approve and honour the proposal * The coward was writing 
gay letters to his friends this while, with sneering allusions to this 
poor foolish Bramim Her ship was not out of the Downs and 
the charming Steine was at the “ Mount Ooffee-house,” with a sheet 
of gilt-odgocl paper before him, offering that precious tieusuro his 

heait to Lady P ,* asking whether it gave her pleasure to see 

him unhappy whether it adtled to her triumph that her eyes and 
lips had turned a man into a fool?— (pioting the LokVs Prayer, 
with a horrible hasoncss of bLisi>heiny, as a i)roof that ho had 
desired not to bo 3(id into temptation, and swouiing himself tlie 
most tender and sin<*ere fool lu the woild. ft was from his homo 
at Coxwold tliui ho wrote the Latin Letter, wha'li, I suppose, 
ho was ashamed to put into English I find in my copy of the 
Letters that there is a noU^ of, T can*t call it admiration, at Lcttcn 
112, wliK'h seems to aimounco tlmt there was a No 3 to uh<»m the 
wretched worn-out old scamp was paying his addressoH ; f and the 
year after, having come back to his lodgings in Bond Htrin^t, with 
his fcjentinumtal Journey ” to kuneh upon the town, (jagm* as ever 


* Lady Percy, daughter of I^rd Bute.] 
t To Mrs H . 

**CoxwouWK Mw. IS* 

Now 1)0 a good dear woman, my H— , and execute thos(% commUnioni 
well, and when I see you I will give you a kiss— there's for you { Hut I have 
something else for you which I am fabricating at a groat rate* and tliat is my 
* Sentimental Journey,’ which shall make you cry as much os It has affcctetl 
me, or 1 will give up the business of sentimental writing, , , , 

I am yours, 8to, & 0 ,, 

"T* Hiianov,” 

To ihs B&rl of — 

** CoxwouMi j AVc, 

** My with the greatest pleasure I tak* my jnm to thank ytmr 

kirdship for your letter of Ingu&y at>out Yonck . he was worn out, liotb his 
spirits and bo<ly, with the ' Scntiuientul Journey/ *'ris true, then, m author 
must feel himself, or his reader wiU not ; but i have torn my whoh* frame into 
pieces by my feelmgs : I believe the stands m much in need of reemddnf 
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for praise and pleasure — as vmn, as \ncke<I, as witty, as false as lie 
had evei been — death at length seized the feeble wretch, and on the 
18th of Maich 1768, that “liale of eadaveroiis goods, as ho ('alls 
his body, was couwgncd to Pluto."* In his lust lettiT there is one 
sign of grace- the real affccdion with which he entreats a fnend to 
be a guanhan to lu« daughter Lydia All his letteis to her aie 
artless, kind, atlectionate, and not sentimental , as a iiundied jaiges 
m his wntings are lieautilul, and full, not of sui prising huiuonr 
merely, but of genuine love and kindness. A perilous triule, indeed, 
IS that of a man who has to bring his tears and hiughtiT, his rei'ol- 

as the body. Therefore I shall &tt out for town the twr*iitu‘th of ne*xt month, 
after having recruited myself a week at York. I might in<I(*ed soliice myself 
with my wife (who is come fiom Fiance), but, in fad, I have long l>een a 
sentimental being, whatever y<mr lordship may iliink to the contraiy *’ 

[From Apnl to August 1767, Stenie wiou* a 'journal to Fh/a," which he 
called the Hi amine’s Journal,’* and descriljed as a ** diary of the mist lable fef‘l- 
ings of a person sepaiated from a lady for who»* society he Kinguidied *' It has 
luver Ix'en print<*d. It was Ijeciueathecl to the BritiSi.h Museum by Mr. 'Ihfun.is 
W,u>hlKmrne Gibl>s, of Ikuh, who, in 1851, fthowc^ it to Thaekday with 
a vic'w to this lecture. Thackeray returned it without using it, and told 
the owner that it made him think worse of Sterne than any of tha published 
writings.] 

* February 1768, t^urence Sterne, his fk-anie exhausted by long 
debilitating illness, (Expired at his lodgings m Btmd Sti«'('t, l^ondon. lltere 
was soinetLng in the manner of his death singulaily rcM^mblmg the fiartknihtrs 
detailed by a« attending that oi PaUiajf^ the comixitT of VvHth^ 

for infinite Ji^t, however unlike m other partieulars. Ah he lay cm hia l>e<l 
totally exhausud, he comphdnod that his feet wcie cold, and iiKiuested the 
femah' attendant to chafe them. She did so, and it {.eenud to rclhwo him. He 
comphdned that the cold came up higher ; and whilst tlie assistant was in Ow 
act of chafing his ankles and legs, he expired without a gimn. It was dm 
remaikable that his d«*ath took pUu'c much in the nianniT which he himwlf Itad 
wihlwd , and that the last offices w<‘re tendered him* not in hts own house, or 
by th(s hand of kindred affection, Imt m an inn, and by strangers. 

** We arc well aoqmvintod with Htwme's fijatures and personal apiiemance, 
to which he himitelf ficquently alludes. He was tail and thin, with a hectic tind 
conwtmptive appearano^."- Sir SfiM* 

It is known that Sterne died in hired lodgings, and I liavc tw*tm told that 
his attendants robbed him even of his gold skeve^buttons while he was expiring,*' 
FiMaK 

** He died at No* 4r (now a cheesemonger's), on the west t-idn of Old IBond 
Street ^ Undm, fAt Sterne's death It is»siiid to have been a 
silkrbag shop '* j it is now Agnew's IHciure Galkry, At his death, John Craw- 
ford of Erroll, who wan entertaining some of Sterne's fri^wls. wunt a fcxdiitan 
to James Macdonald to inquire after his health, Macdonald, wlm published 
memoittk was sent to Sterne's Ix^dslde, and luwd the dying man say, 
Now it has come." A few mlnntt'S later k* was desad* He was burIM in 
8 t, fkorge's burial-ground itt the BayswatcT Road, which has rtoently been put 
in ord«r4 
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lections, his personal griefs and joys, lim private tlious^hts and 
feelings to market, to write them on papei, and sell them for numey* 
Does he emggemte his grief, so as to get his readers pity for a false 
seuaibility 1 feign indignation, so as to establish a charac’ter for 
virtue? elaborate repartees, so that he may pass for a wit? stetil 
from other authors, and put down the theft to the (Tcdit side of lus 
own reputation for ingenuity and leaiumg? feign originality? affect 
benevolence or imsanthiopy ? appeal to the gallery gods with claptniiis 
and vulgar baits to catch applause? 

How much of the pamt and emphasis is necessary foi the fair 
business of the stage, and how much of the rant and rouge is put 
on for the vanity of the actor? His audience trusts him: can he 
trust himself? How much was dchbeiate calculation and imiiosture 
— how much was false sensibility— and how much true Ming? 
Where did the lie begin, and did he know where? and where did 
the truth end in the art and scheme of this man of genius, this 
actor, this (luack? Some time since, I was m the company of a 
French acitor who bcgfin after dinner, and at his own request, to 
sing French songs of tlui sort called des chmmm griuoLm^ and 
which ho performed iwlmirably, and to the dissatisfaction of most 
persons present. Having finished these, he commenced a sentimental 
liallad -it wiis so charmingly sung that it tou<*hed all persons pr(‘Bent, 
autl (isiiocmlly the singer lumsedf, whose voi<‘e trembled, whose oycis 
filled with emotion, and who was snivelling and weeping (pufo 
genuine tears by the time his own ditty vftm over I suppose Hterue 
hail this artistiiial sensibility ; he used to blubber peqictually in hm 
study, aiwl finding his tciars infectious, and that they brought him 
a great |)Opu1arity, he (^xercusod the lucintivo gift of weiqiing ; he 
utlliwid it, and cried on every occataion. I own that I don’t value 
or respect much the cheap dribble of those foantains. He fatigiuis 
me with his perpetual diH<[uiet and his uneasy app{*al8 to my risible 
or simtimental fimulties. He is always Icwiking in my face, watcdiing 
his effect, uncertain whether I think him an impostor or not; 
posture*making, coaxing, and imploring me. ** See what sensibility 
I have — own now that Tm very clever do cry now, you can’t 
resist this.’* The humour of Swift and Ikheluis, whom he pnitended 
to succeed, poured from them as naturally as song does from a bird ; 
they lose no manly dignity with it, but laugh their hwty git^at 
laugh out of their broad cluH^ts as nature btuht them. But tliis 
man who can make you laugh, who can make you c-ry ttni— never 
lets his reader alone, or will permit his audiem^o n^pfiso ; when you 
ani (luiet, he fancies ho must rouse you, and turns over heail and 
heels, or sidlc^s up and whispers a nasty story. The man is a great 
jester^ not a great humourlsi He goes to work systematicaliy ami 
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of cold blood , painte his face, puts on his ruff and motley clothes, 
and lays down Ins carpet and tumbles on it 

For instance, take the “ Sentimental Joniney,” and see in the 
writer the deliberate piopensity to make points and seek applause. 
Ho gets to “Dessein’s Hotel,” he w^ants a cairiage to tiavcl to 
Pans, he goes to the inn-yar<l, and begins what the actors call 
‘‘busmoss” at once There is that little carnage (the disohli- 
geante) 

*^Four months had elapsed since it had finished its career of 
Euroj>e in the corner of Monsieur Dcsscin^s coach-yaid, and having 
sallied out thence but a vainped-up busincsH at hist, tliough it had 
been twice tjikcii to pieces on Mont Cenis, it had not profited much 
by its ailvcntnies, but by none so little as tlio standing so many 
months unpitied in the comer of Monsieur Dessein^s coach-yard. 
Much, indeed, was not to be said for it — but something might— and 
wdien a f(‘w words will rescue misery out of her distress, I hate the 
man who can be a dim I of them.” 

La tmtr est fait / Paillasse has tumbled ! Paillasse hm 
jumped over the cUsoUii/eantc, cleared it, hood an<l all, and bows 
to the noble company, Does anyliody believe that this is a real 
Houtimenti that this luxuiy of generosity, this gallant rescue of 
Misery — out of an old cab, is gemuine feeding? It is as genuine as 
the virtuous oratory of Jofwiph Surfa<‘,e when ho liegins, ‘‘The man 
who/’ &i), &c,, and wishes to pass off for a samt witli his credulous, 
good-humouretl <Iupe«. 

Our friend purchases the carriage ; after turning that notorious 
old monk to good account, and effecting (like a soft and good- 
natured Paillasse as he was, and very free wltli his money when he 
luwl it) an exchange of snuffboxes with the old Fmrtdwmn, jogs out 
of Oakls ; sots dowm in immense figures on the ertriit side of his 
account the sous ho gives away to tlie Montreufl beggars ; and, at 
Nampont, gets out of the chaise and whfmiw over that famous 
deiul donkey, for whidi any lioiirimentalist may cry who will 
It is agreeably and skilfully done- that d^’sd jackass : like Mon- 
sieur de Soubise’s cook on the Stenio it, atid 

serves it up quite tender and with a vciy piquant siuau Bui 
tears and fine feelings, and a white pocket-handkerchief, and a 
funeral senuon, and horses find fi^athera, and a prtKmion of 
mutes, an<l a hearse with a dead donkey inside 1 Psha, mounte- 
bank I ni not give theo one penny more for that trick, donkey 
and alU 

This donkey had appeared once l)efore with signal effect. In 
1765, three years iKifore the publimtlon of the “Sentimental 
Journey/’ the seventh and eightli volumes of “Tristram Shandy” 
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were given to the world, and the famous Lyons donkey makes his 
entry m those voluinos (pp. 315, 316) • — 

“ ’Twas by a i)()oi ass, with a couple of large panniers at his 
back, who had just turned m to collect eleemosynary tunnp-tojw 
and ciibbago-loavcs, and stood dubious, with his two forefeet at 
the inside of the threshold, and with Ins two hinder f(iet towards 
the stieet, as not knowing very well whether he was to go m 
01 no. 

Now ^tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I cannot bear to 
strike theio is a patient endumnee of suffering wrote so unaffectedly 
in his looks and carriage whicdi pleads so mightily for him, that it 
always disarms me, and to that degree that I do not like to speak 
unkindly to him on the contrary, meet him where I will, whether 
in town or country, in cart or under jianniers, whether in liberty 
or bondage, I have ever something civil to say to him on my 
part ; and, as one word begets another (if he has as little to do 
as I), I geneially fall into conversation with him; and surely 
never is my imagination so busy «is m framing responses from the 
etchings of his countenance, and whoio those carry me not deep 
enough, in tlying from my own hcait into his, and seeing what is 
natural for a,n ass to think - us well as a man, upon the occasion. 
In truth, it is the only creature of all the classes of knugs kdow 
mo with whom I can do this. . . . With an ass I can commune 
for ever 

** ‘Ooiue, Honesty,* said I, seeing it was impracticable to pass 
betwixt him and the gate, *art tlmu for coming in or going 
outr 

‘‘ The ass twisted lus head round to look up the street.” 

“ * Well f * n‘plicd I, *• wo’Il wait a miimto for thy driver.* 

“ He tumcKl liis head thoughtfully about, and kxtel wistfully 
the opposite way. 

*X unclerstmul thoe perfectly,* answered I : Mf thou takest a 
wrong stop in this affair, lie will cudgel thco to doftth. Well 1 a 
minute is but a minute ; and if it saves a follow-creature a drubbing, 
it shall not be sot down «is ill sfiont * 

<^He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse 
went on, and, in thes little peevish conttmtions between hunger 
and unsavouriness, had dropiied it out of his mouth half-aKloiscn 
times, and luwl picked it up again. ‘God help thoe, JackT 
said If * thou hast a bitter breakfast on*t - and many a bitter day*s 
labour, and many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages 1 *Tis ^1, 
all bitterness to thoe whatever life is to others I And now thy 
mondi, if one know the tnith of it, is as bitter, I dare say, m 
soot* (for he had cast aside the stem), ‘and thou Inmt not a 
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fuend iHiiliaps in all tins world that will p^ve thee a maeai'oon’ 
In saying this, I pulled out a pajKjr of 'em, which I had just 
bought, and gaye him one , and at this moment that I am telling 
it, my h(‘art smites me that there 'was more of pleasantry in the 
ainccit of seeing how an ass would eat a inac^aroon than of benevo- 
lence in giving him one, which presided m the aet 

** When the ass had eaten his mai’uroon, I pressed him to come 
in The poor beast was heavy loa<led his legs seemed to tremble 
under him— he hung rather backwaKls, and, m I pulled at bis 
halter, it broke in my hand He hwked up poiiftive m my face . 

* Don’t thrash me with it ; but if you will you may ’ ‘ If I do,’ 

said I, ‘I’ll bod 

A entie< wlu» refuses to see in tins charming descriptum wit, 
Iminour, ijatbos, a kind nature s|H‘aking, and a i(‘ul seniiment, 
must be hard imleed to move and to pleaj-c* A page ov tw<i 
farther wo eoiiui to a deseription nc»t li*^s b(‘autiful a landheap«' 
and figuioK, delieiously painted by one who lm«l the keenest enjoy- 
ment and the most troinulous sensibility : 

’Twits in the road lietween Nismos and Lunel, when* is the 
\mt MuHcatto wine in all France : tlie «im wan m% they had done 
their work: the nymphs hatl tieil up their Indr afti**!!!, ai«l the 
swains W(*re pw^iiig for a carousal My mule matte a dead 
I>oini *^Tte the piiw) and tambourine,’ said I--*! never will 
argue a iKiint with one of your family as long as I live;’ so 
leaping tiff his lnuik, and kicking off one boot into tliis ditch 
ami t’other into that, ‘ Pll titke a dance,’ said I, ‘so stay you 
here.’ 

** A sunburnt daughter of lalxmr rose up from the group to meet 
itio as I advanced towards them ; her hair, which was of a tterk 
(diCHtmifc apprtittching to a block, was iietl up in a knot, all but a 
single tress. 

it i cavalier,* sold she, holding out Imth her hands, 

as if to <€or them. ‘ And a eavalter ytm sluiU have,’ said I, taking 
hold of l>oth of them. ‘ We oould not have done without you,’ said 
she, letting go one hand, with self-taught iiollteneiis, and Iwling 
me up with the other. 

“ A lame youth, whom Aik>Uo had recomi^ensed with a pipe, 
and to which ho had added a tamlmurine of his own ac<*ord, mn 
sweetly over the prelude, as he sat uism the Ismk. ‘Tie tm up 
this tress instantly,* said Nannet'»te, initting a piece of string Intti 
my hand It taught me to forget I mm a stranger. The whole 
knot fell down— -we had t>een seven years mHiuainterl The youth 
struck the note urion the tambourine, his pipe followed, and off we 
bounded 
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‘‘ The sister of the youth — ^who had stolen her voice from heaven 
—sang alternately with her biother. ’Twas a Gascoigne roundelaj 
‘ Vtva lajoia^fidon la tnstessa' The nymphs joined m unison, 
and their swains an octave below them. 

Viva la joia was in Nannette's lips, mva la joia m her 
eyes. A transient spark of amity shot across the space bet^\lxt 
us. She looked amiable. Why could I not live and end my 
days thusi ‘Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows’’ cned I, 
‘why could not a man sit down in the lap of content here, and 
danee, and sing, and say his jirayeis, and go to heaven with tliM 
nut-biown niaidr Capiiciously did she bond her head on one 
side, and dance up insidious. ‘Then ’tis time to dance off,’ 
quoth I.” 

And with this pretty danee and chorus, the volume artfully 
concludes. Even here one <*an’t give the whole description. There 
IS not a page in Sterne’s writing Imt Inis something that were better 
away, a latent corruption —a hint, as of an impuie presence,* 

Some of that dreaiy douhk mUmlre may Ix' attnbutod to freer 
times and manners than ours, but not all The foul satyr’s eyes 

^ With regaid to Sterne, and the elinrge of licentiousness which presses 
so seriously upon his character as a writer, I would remark that there* is a sort 
of knowingncis, the wit of which depends, ist, on the modesty it gives pam to ; 
01, andly, on the innocence and innocent ignorance over which it tnuniphs, 
or, 3r<ily, on a certain oscillation in the mdividual’s own mmd lictwecn the 
remaining good aiul the encroaching evil of his nature—a sort of dallying with 
the devil -a fiuxumary ait of combining courage and cowardice, as wiw*n a man 
snuifs a candle with his dngers for the first time, or better still, {lerhaps, like 
that ticmbling danng with which a child touches a hot tea-um, liecause it lias 
been forbidden ; so tliat the mind has its own white and black angel , the same 
or similar amusement as may bo supposed to take place lietween an old 
debauchee and a piude— the ft*ehng resentment, on the one hand, ilrom a 
prudential anxiety to preserve appt*aranees and have a character ; and, on the 
other, an inward sympathy with the enemy. We have only to suppoee sodi*ty 
innocent, and then nine-tenths of this sort of wit would he like a stone that failn 
in snow, making no sound, liecauso exciting no resistance ; the remainder restv 
on its liefng an offence against the good manners of human nature itself, 

“This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combined with wit, 
drollery, fancy, and even humour ; and we have only to regret the mfintlliance j 
but that the latter arc quite distinct from the former, may lie made evident by 
abstracting in our ima^nition the morality of the characters of Mr. f^handy, 
my Uncle Toby, and Trim, which are- all antagonists to this spurious sort of 
wit, from the rest of ’ Tristram Shandy," and by supposing, instead of tliem, 
the presence of two or three callous debauchees. l"he result whl tie pure dkguit 
Sterne cannot t>e too scv^ly censured for thus using the best dispositions 
of our nature as tlic pandetn and condiments for the baseft/"-**Coijaaii>aik 
Literary ns t vol. i. pp, *41, X4». 
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leer out of the leaves constantly ♦ the hist words the famous aiithor 
wrote were bad and wicked — the last lines the poor stnclcen wretch 
penned were for pity and pardon I think of these past writers 
and of one who lives amongst ns now, and am grateful for the 
iniKKient laughter and the sveet and unsidhed page which the 
author of David Oopperfield ” gives to my children. 


%7et4 mir cetfc© bonie, 

Tia!<h ch^tif et fiouffiant . 

EtoufF^ dans la 
Fauto d* ** etra a^wjz grand , 

(Tno plamta toiu hanio 
Da ma bouch© 

L(t bon I lion nio dit (/hanto, 

(HrnntOy |>auvro poiit! 

Ohautor, ou je m’abu5«»» 

Kftt tna t4oha id-l>as. 

Tons ooux qu'ainsi j’amuflo 
No m'ftimaroni-ils pas 1 " 

In those channing lines of BeSranger, one may fancy descrilxvl 
the career, the sufferings, the genius, the gentle nature of (4 ouobuitu, 
and the esteem in which we hold him* Who, of the millions wh<iiw 
he has amused, doosn^t love him? To l>e the most Movcil t>f 
English writers, wlmt a title that is for a man 1 * A wild youth, 
waywanl, hut full of tenderness and affection, quits the country 
vUiago, where his b<>ybo<)<l has lieon iiassed in happy musing, in 
hllc shelter, in fimd longing to see the great world out of doora, and 
a<*hievo name and fortune; and after years of dire struggle, and 
neglect and poverty, his lieart tunrfng >>a<*k as fondly to his native 
placjo as It had longed eagerly for change when sheltered there, 
he writes a book and a poem, Ml of the recollo(;ti(ms and feelings 
of home ; he paints the friends and mnm of his youth, and 

* He was a friend to virtue, and in his most ptayM pagn never fwrgein 
what i« due to it A g(*ntlenesi, delicacy, and purity of feeling dlstingulehei 
whatever he wrote, and a correspondence to tim generosity of a disj^tlon 
which knew no Ixiunds fmt his last guinea, , * , 

** The admlrat4e eai»e and grace of the narmtive, os well m the pleasing 
tmth with which tlw iirlncijial characters are designed, make the ^ Vicar of 
WakeMd* one of the ntost (toUcious morsris of detitious composition on which 
the human mind was ever cmpbyvd. 

. We read the * Vh*ar of Waki^cld* in youth and In age-* we mum 
to It again and again, and blosi the memory of an audior who contrive*i so weU 
to reconcile t*s to human Wttlkr 
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peoples Auburn and Wakefiold with rpmem])rances of Lissoy. 
Wandei he must, but he cames away a home-rchc with him, and 
dies with It on his bieast Hih nature is truant ; in lepose it longs 
for change • as on the journey it looks biwik for friends and (juiet. 
He passes to-day in building an air-castlo foi to-morrow, orm writing 
yeslorday’s elegy ^ and he would Hy away this houi, but that a 
cage and necessity keep him. What is the chann of his verse, of 
his style, and humour ? His sweet legrets, his delicate compassion, 
his soft smile, his tremulous sympathy, the weakness which he owns 1 
Your love for him is half pity. You come hot and tiled from the 
day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel smgs to you Who could harm 
the kind vagrant harper? Whom did he ever hurt? Ho carries 
no weapon, save the harp on which ho plays to you; and wdth 
whi(di he delights groat and humble, young and old, the captains 
m the tents, or the soldiers round the fire, or the women and children 
m the villages, at whose porches he stops and sings his simple 
songs of love and beauty. With that sweet story of the “ Vicar 
Wakefield ” * he has found entry into every castle and every hamlet 

* Now Herder came/' says Goethe m his Autobiography, lelatmg his first 
aciTiuaintanct* with Ooldsmuh'** masterpiece, “ and togethtn witli his great know» 
ledge bt ought many other aids, anti the later publications bcsitles. Among 
these he announced to us the * Vicar of Wakefield ' as an cxceUent work, with 
the German tianslation of which he would make us acquainted by t catling it 
aloud to us himself. . , . 

A Protestant country clergyman is perhaps the most k^autiful subject for 
a modern idyl ; he appears like Molchbedeck, as priest and king in one pt»rson« 
To the most Inno^nt situation which can be imagined on earth, to that of a 
huslmndman, he is, for the most part, unitetl by wimlarity of occujKiuon m 
well as by equality m family rolatiomhip^i 5 he is a father, a master of a family, 
an agriculturist, and thus perfectly a member of the community. On ttiis pure, 
lieautifiil earthly foundation rests his higher calling ; to him ht it given to guide 
men through life, to take care of their spiritual education, to bless them at all 
the lending epochs of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, to console them, 
and, If consolation is not sufficient for the present, to call up and guarantee the 
btipe Of a happier fixture. Imagine such a man with pure human sentiments, 
stroixg enough not to deviate from them under any circumstances, and liy thi* 
already elevated above the multitude of whom one cannot expect purity anr! 
firmness; give him the learning necessary for his office, as well as a chmfni, 
equable activity, which is even passionate, as it neglects no moment to do goocl 
—and you will have him wtdl endowed. But at the same time add the nec«»twxry 
limitation, so that he must n(it only pause In a small circle, but may also, per- 
chance, pass over to a smaller ; grant him good^nature, placaMty, resolution, 
and everything else praiseworthy that springs from a decided character, and 
ovw all this a cheerfhl spirit of compliance*, and a smiling toleration of his own 
failings and those of others,— then you wUl have put together pretty well the 
image of our excellent Wakefield. 

I'he delineation of this ehameter on his course of life through joys and 
sorrows, the ever-increasing interest of the st<«fy, by the combination of the 
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m Europ^s Not one of ub, however husy ot hard, hut once or twice 
in our lives has passed an evening with him, and undergone the 
charm of his delightful music. 

Goldsmith’'s father was no doubt the good Dt^ctor Primrose, whom 
we all of us know * Swift was yet alive, wdien the little Oliver 

entirely natural with the strange and the singiilai , make this novel one of the 
belt which have ever been written , l>esides this, it has the gi eat advantage that 
it IS quite moral, nay, in a pure sense, Christian -represents the r(*ward of a 
good-wiUand perseverance m the right, strengthens an unconditu>nal confidence 
in God, and attests the final triumph of good over evil ; and all this without a 
trace of cant or pedantry. The author was preserved from both of these by an 
elevation of mind that shows itself throughout m thfi form of irony, by which 
this little work must api>ear to us as wise as it i » amiable. '1 he author, Dr. 
Goldsmith, has, without question, a great insight into the moral into its 

strength and its infirmities , but at the same tune he tan thankfully av know1t*dge 
that he is an Englishman, ami retkon highly the a<lvantages winch his country 
and his nation afiord him 1 he family, with the df Imc.ition r>f winch he occupies 
himself, stands upon one of the last j»teps of citiren Cf)mfoit, ami yet comes m 
contact with the highest , its nairow circle, whieh l«‘comes stdl more eontrarted, 
touches upon the great world tl^rough the natuial and civil rour'>« of tilings t 
thib little skiff floats on the agitated waves of English hfe, and m weal or woe u 
lias to eapeet injury or help from the vast fleet which wills around it. 

** I may suppow that my reatUirs know this woik, and have it In mnnory ; 
whoever hears tt named for the flrst time heie, ns well as he who Is induceil to 
tead it again, will tliank me,”— GofcTiir, Ttuik and : fr0m my mm 
tiff* {English Tranfilaiion, vol I pp, 378, 370-) 

** He seems from Infancy to have lanm compounded of two natures, one 
bright, the other blundering*, or to have had fairy gifi^ l.ud In his cradle by the 
* good pwple* who haunted his birthplace, the old goblin mansion on the bmks 
of the Inny, He carries with him tiie wayward elfin s^iirit, if we may so term 
n, throughout his career. His fairy gifts are of no avail at school, ocad^miy, or 
college ; they unfit him for cloiiij stmiy and ptaciical boiem^e, and render him 
heedless of everything that tloc^i not nildress itself to his pcH^lical imagiitrttimi 
and genial and iestive fwUngs *, they illhptm him to break away from rwtrumt, 
to stroll alK)ut htidget, green Uncs, and haunt«id streams, to rtwel widi jovul 
companioufi, or to rove the country like a gipsy In quest of mid adventun*s. . . . 
Though his circumstunocs often com|>eWed him to a‘»vK*iat 4 » with the jioor, they 
never could lietray him into comfianionsbip with the <l<*|«rnve 1 . Ills relish for 
Immcmr, and for the study of oUanuder, ns wo have fdivcrved, brought 
him often bto convivial comimny of a vidgar kind ; Imt he di**ci iniinated ls*twn*ti 
their vulgarity «md thdr amusing quolltkis, or mther wrought from tlin whole 
store fltmihor features of lifb which form the staple of his moat jmpnlar writings/* 
tKei/l/ejjVha Inflny* 

^ fhmUy of Ooldsmith, GoMsmyth, or, os it was occasionally written, 
OouMsmlth, is of cottilderabk t^tanding in behind, and semtis always to have 
hfdd a rmpectable station in eodety, Its origin is EtigHsh, suiiposecl to Iw 
diti^ from that which was long sidtled at Cmyford in Kent/*— P»tog*s Ufi 
pftmmith* 

Oliver's father, great-grandfather, and great-gieabgrandfaiher we chsrgy* 
men f and two of tliem married deriKf ninn'a rlaughtiara 
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was born at Pallas, or Pallasniore, in the county of Longford, in 
Tieland In 1730, two >oars after the child's birth, Charles 
Goldsmith lemoved his family to Lissoy, m the county Westmeath, 
that sweet “Auburn" which every person who heais me has seen 
m fancy Here the kind parson * brought up Ins eight children , 
and loving all the world, as his son says, fancied all the world 
loved him Ho had a crowd of poor dependants besides those 
hungry (jhiklren Ho kept an open table ; round which sat flatterers 
and pool fnends, who laughed at the honest rector’s many jokes, 
and ate the pioduce of his seventy acres of farm. Those who Iiave 
seen an lush house in the present day can fancy that one of Lissoy 
The old beggar still has Ins allotted cornei by the kitchen tuif , the 
maiuiod old sohlier still gets his potatoes and butteimilk, the poor 
cottioi still asks his honour's charity, and prays God bless his 
revel once for the sixpence; the ragged pensioner still takes his 
pliwe by light and sufferance. There's still a crowd in tlio kitchen, 
and a crowd immd the parlour table, profusion, confusion, kindness, 
poverty. I f an Irishman comes to London to make Ins fortune, he 
has a half doiien of Irish dejiendauts who take a i>ereentago of Ins 
earnings. Tlio good Charles Goldsmith t loft but little provision 
for his hungry race when death summoned him, and one of his 

* At t'huich, with meek and unaffected grace, 
looks adorn'd the venerable place , 

Truth ftoni his lips prevaird with double sway, 

And fools who came to s»coff remain'd to pray, 
l*he IjCivicc past, around the pious man, 

With steady seal each honest rustic zan; 

E'en children folkiw'd vith endearing wile, 

Ami pluck'd his gown to share the good man’s smile, 

Ilis ready smile a parent's warmth exprest, 

Their welfan* pleased him, and their cares distrest , 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs weie given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest m heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Ibough round its hn*nj»t the lollmg clouds are spread, 

Et«mal sunshine settles on its head .'’— Deserted VWa/fe 

f '*In May this year (lyfvfl), h« lost hts brothei, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, 
for whom he bad Wen to olitain preferment in the Church. ... 

. To the curacy of Kilkenny West, the moderate stipend of which, 
forty pounds a year, is sufficiently celebrat«»d by his brother's lines It has 
been statf^d that Mr. Goldsmith additl a school, which, aftei having lH»en held 
at more than one place in the vicinity, was Anally fixed at I^tssoy, Here Ins 
talents and industry gave it celebrity, an<l under bis care the sons of many of 
the neighbomittg gentry received their education. A frwiT bteakmg out .unong 
the boys about 1765, il«^ dh»|ierscd for a time, but le-asscmbUug at Aihlonui 
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(laughters being engaged to a Squire of rather sxiperior )^^ty, 
Charles Goldsmith impoverished the rest of his family to 
the girl with a dowry 

The smallpox, which scourged all Euro]>e at that time, and 
ravaged the roses oil the cheeks of h«ilf the world, fell foul of poor v 
httle Oliver’s face, when the child was eight years old, and leit him 
scarred and disfigured for his life. An old woman m his father’s 
village taught him his letters, and pronouuced him a dunce Patldy 
Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, took him m hand . and from Paddy 
Byrne he was transmitted to a clergyman at Elphm, When a 
child was sent to school m those days, the classic phrase was that 
he was placed under Mr So-and-so’s ferule, P(K)r little ancestors * 

It IS hard to think how ruthlessly you weie birched, and how 
much of needless whipping and tears our small f<»rcfathf*rs had to 
undergo ! A relative - kind uncle (Jontarme tcnik the mam charge 
of little Noll ; who went through his sedunddays righteously doing 
as little work us ho could : roblnng orchards, playing at kill, and 
making his jiocket-mottoy fly about whenever fortune scut it to 
him. Everybody knows tlie story of that fiimcms ** Mistake of a 
Night,” when the young sclioolboy, iHPovided with a guinea and a 
nag, rode up to the house” in Ardagh, culled for the land- 
lonl’s company over a bottle of wine at supiier, and for a hot cake 
for break&st in the morning; and found, when he askofl for the 
bill, that the best house was* Squire Poatherstone’s, and not the inn 
for which he mistook it. Who does not know every story aliout 
Goldsmith? That is a delightful and fimtastic picture of the child 
dancing and capering about in the kitchen at home, when the old 
Mdler g!k‘d at him for his uglint^, and called him JEsop ; and 
little Noll made his reiairtoe of “ HemWs proclaim aloud this saying 
^ JBsop dancing and his monkey playing.” One can fancy a 
queer pitiful look of humour and appeal upon that little a<mrre<l 
face the funny Uttle dancing figure, the fUnny little brogue. In 
his life, and his writingB, which are the honest expression of it, he 
is constantly bewailing that homely fiice and person ; an<m he surveys 
them in the glass ruefUUy ; and presently assumes the most comical 

he contimied hi« schoJasjtic Inbouni there until the time of his death, which 
happened, like that of his brother, about tha forty-flfti* year of his age. He 
a man of an excellent heart and an amiable dispositiom*’* Pane's 
QdMmiih* 

Where’er 1 roam, whaler realms to me, 

My lu*art, untravelt'd, fondly tarns to tluje : 

Still to my brother ttmns with ceaseless pain, 

^ drags at remove a lengthening chain.’’ 

^TJk TmmUen 
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dignity. He likes to deck out his little person in splendour and 
fine colours. He picsonted himself to be examined for ordination 
m a pair of scarlet brecchos, and said honestly that he did not like 
to go into the Church, because he was fond of coloured clothes 
When ho tried to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or by crook 
a black velvet suit, and looked as big and grand as he could, and 
kept hiS hat over a patch on the old coat : in better days he bloomed 
out in plum-colour, m blue silk, and in new velvet. For some of 
those splendours the heirs and assignees of Mr Filby, the tailor, 
have never been paid to this day : perhaps the kind tailor and his 
(jreditor have met and settled their little account m Hades,* 

They nhowed until lately a window at Trinity College,! Dublin, 
on which the name of 0. Goldsmith was engi*aved with a diamond. 
Whose diamond was itl Not the young simr’s, wiio mode but a 
poor figure in that place of learning. Ho was idle, penniless, and 
fond of pleasure : J he learned lus way early to the pawnbroker's 
sliop, Ue wrote Wlads, they say, for the street-singers, who paid 
ium a crown for a ikhuu : and lus pleasuio was to steal out at nigiit 
and hear his sung Ho was (diaHtiscd by his tutor for giving 
a dance in his rooms, and took the l)ox on the car so much to heart, 
that he piieked up his all, pawned Ins books and little pi operty, 
and disappearetl fnmi college and family. He said ho intended to 
go to Amcricja, but when his motwy was siient, the young piodigal 
came homo ruefully, and the good folks there killed their calf— it 
was but a lomi one - ami wele<»med him back. 

After college ho hung about las mothers house, and liv(‘d for 
some years the lif«» of a buckeeu passed a month with this relation 
and tliat, a year with om* patron, a great d(»al of time at the ]iublic- 
house.8 Tired of this life, it was rtjsolvcd that ho should go to 
London, and study at the Temple; but he got no faithcr on the 
road to Loudon and the wookwsk than Dublin, where he gambkl 

**Whm Uoldsnillh half th© unpaid hill he oweri to Mr. Willmm 
Filby (amounting in all to i:7y) wa» for clothc.i supplied to thl» mphisw 
fP>dion/*«^Fo»$Tfc»'» (hiUsmiiMp p. 

As this nephew t Iwbon «n<led hh days the* same page) ** a prosp<*rotw 
Irish gentleman,’* it i« not unicasfmahle to wish that ho had cleared olf Mr, 
Filhy'sUlU ^ 

f (The pane is itlU preserved In the library oflVinlty College.] 
i P<jor fellow I He hardly kiwfw an a*.s from a mule, nor a turkey from a 
goose, hut when Im saw it on the table.” 

g ** These youthftd fotlk*i, like the h»rm©ntation oi litiuors, ofini disturb the 
mind only in order to h« tere r^ftnemrot : a hf© sfiem In phlegmatic a|ufliy 
n‘Msmbles thoie which never ferment, and an* ccmai^uuently alwAvs 

muddy.”— Oow)«Mim t^f VolUhe. 

**He [Jottfison] said ♦fJoWsmith was a plant that dowiwd lam, lh*ie 
Appeal nothing mmaritaWe about him when h«* was young.' 
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away the fifty pouiuls given to him for his outfit, and wheneo he 
returned to the indefatigable foigivcness of home. Then ho deter- 
mineil to bo a doctor, and uncle Contanne helped him to a couple 
of years at Edinburgh. Then fnnn Edinburgh ho felt that he 
ought to hear the famous professors of Leyden and Pans, and wrote 
most amusing irampous letters to his uncle almut the great Parheim, 
Du Petit, and Duhamel du Mona-au, whose lectures he pioixisod 
to follow. If uncle Contanne believed those letters- if Oliver’s 
mothei believed that stoiy which the youth related of his going 
to Cork, with the purpose of embarking for Amcrhsi, of his having 
paid his passage-money, and having sent his kit on Ixiard , of the 
anonymous cai»taiii sailing away with Oliver’s valuable luggage in 
a nameless ship, never to return; if uncle (hmtariiie and the 
mother at liallymahon lielievcd hia stories, they must have been 
a very simple pan , as it was a very simple logno indeed who 
cheated them. When the lad, after failing in liis clmieal examina- 
tion, after failing in his plan for studying the law, took leave of 
these projects and of his iiamts, and set out for Edinburgh, he saw 
mother, and uncle, and lauy BallynuOion, and green native turf, 
and sparkling r!v« for the hub time. Ho ww novor to look on old 
Xtehud more, and oidy in fenoy revisit her. 

*• But me not dostlood inoh dotigfats to share, 

My prime of Ufe in wandering spont and oarc, 

Impelled, with atepe unooiudng to punuo 
gome tloeting good toat mnolcs mo with Uie vtnw ; 

Tlint like the oiroie liounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yot, as I follow, flies : 

My fortune leads to trnvorso realms alone, 

And And no spot of all the world my own." 

I spoke in a former lecture of that high courage which enabled 
Fielding, in spite of disease, remorse, and poverty, always to retain 
a fiheerttil spirit and to keep his manly Iwnovolenoe and love of 
troth intact, as if these treasures had been confided to him for the 
public Ixaieflt, imd ha was aocountablo to imstority for their honour- 
aliie employ ; and a coiistanoy o<iuaIly happy and admirable I think 
was shown by (loldsmlth, wliose sweet and friendly nature blowed 
kindly always In the midst of a life’s storm, and rain, and bittw 
weather.* The poor fellow was never so friettdb>B8 but ho oould 

♦ "An 'Inspired Mlot/ Ctoldsmlth. hangs strsmgely about htm [Jolmsonl. 
. . , Vet, on toe whole, there is no evil in the ‘gooselierry tool,' bM rotlwr 
muCh good; of a flucr, If of a weaker tort than Johnvjus; and all the nnire 
genuine that he hiwwdfeoukl never become mmum of it.— though an^ppuy 
never eease afttm^ng to be«>m* »os the eutlmr of the genuine ' Vitatr of 
WakefWtl,' nil! h« will be, mnvt ne«sU fly towortta such a mase of genuine 
manhood*"— CA«l.Yi.a's itmyt (and «t ), vtd. iv, p, 91. 
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befriend some one; never so pinchal and wretched but he could 
give of his crust, and speak his word of compassion* If he had 
but his dute left, he could give that, and make tiie children happy 
m the dreary London couit. He could give the coals in that tiueer 
coal-scuttle wo read of to his poor neighbour . he could give away 
his blankets m college to the poor widow, and warm himself as 
he best might in the feathers; he could pawn his coat to save 
his landlord from gaol when ho was a school-usher he spent his 
earnings m treats for the boys, and the good-natured schoolmaster's 
wife said justly that she ought to keep Mr. Goldsmith's money as 
well as the young gentlemen's When he met his pupils in later 
life, nothing would satisfy tho Doctor but ho must treat them 
still. “ Have you seen the print of me after Sir Joshua Keynolds 1 " 
he asked of one of his old puinls. “Not seen itl not bought itl 
Sure, Jack, if your picture had boon published, I'd not have been 
without it half-an-hour ” His purse and his heart were every- 
body's, and his friends’ as much as his own. When he was at 
the height of his reputation, and the Earl of Northumberland, 
going as Lord lieutenant to Ii eland, asked if he could be of any 
service to Doctor Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, 
and not himself, to the great man. “My patrons,” he gallantly 
said, “are the booksellers, and I want no others.”* Hard 
patrons they were, and hard work ho did, but ho did not 
complain much ; if in his early writingfl some bitter words escapc'd 
him, some allusions to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these 
expressions when his works wore republished, and better days seemed 
to oiKm for him ; and ho did not care to complain that printer or 
publisher had ovorlookcKl his mont, or left him poor. The Court 
face was turned from honest Oliver, the Court patronised Beattie ; 

* ** At pwisent, tho few pcKit^t of England no longer depond on the gteat for 
tliey have now no other fsitrons but the puhhc, and the public, 
colleotively comidered, i% a go<Ki and generous ma^fter. It k indeed too fre- 
quently mistaken as to tlie merits of every candidate for ikvour ; but to make 
amends it is never mistaken long. A performance indeed may lie foranl for a 
time into reputation, but, destitute of real merit, it soon sinks ; time, tho touch- 
stone of what is truly valuable, will soon discover the Ihiud, and an author 
should never mvogate to himself any ^iiare of success till his works have been 
read at leant ten years with satisfaction. 

“ A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, Is perfectly seiinibk 
of their value. Every polite niomlxv of the community, by buying what he 
writes, contnbutos to reward him, *rho ridicule, therefore, of living In a 
garret might have been wit in tho last age, but continue such no longer, 
because no longer true, A writw of real merit now may easily be rich, If his 
htwrt be set only on fbrtune j and for those who have no merit, it is Init fit 
ttuu such should remain In merited obscurity, ’’---O oldsmith. Cf/fstw ^ Mi 
W»rld^ Let $4. 
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the fashion did not shine on him — feshion adored Steme.* Fashion 
pronounced Kelly to be the great wnter of comedy of his day. A 
little — not ill-humom, but plaintiveness — a little betrayal of 
wounded pride which he showed render him not the less amiable. 
The author of the Vicar of Wakefield ” had a nght to protest 
when Nowbery kept ba(jk the manuscnpt for two years; had a 
right to be a little peevish with Sterne , a little angry when Ool- 
Kian^s actors declined their parts in his delightful comedy, when the 
manager refused to have a scene painted for it, and pronounced its 
damnation before heanng. He had not the great public with him ; 
but he had the noble Johnson, and the admirable lieynolds, and the 
great Gibbon, and the gieat Burke, and the great Fox— friends and 
admirers illustrious indeed, as fiimous as those who, fifty years 
liofore, sat niund J^ipe^s table. 

NolxHly knows, and 1 dare say Goldsmith^s buoyant temper 
kept no account of, all the pains which he endured dunng the early 
I>eriod of his literary career. Should any man of letters in our (hiy 
have to l)oar up against such, Heaven grant he may come out of 
the period of misfortune with such a pure kind heart as that which 
Goldsmith obstinately bore in his biwi The insults to whudi he 
had to submit are shocking to road of-'^dander, contumely, vulgar 
satire, brutal malignity perverting liis mmmonest motives and 
actions; he had his share of tibeso, and one’s anger is roused at 
reading of them, as it is at seeing a woman insulted or a child 
assault^ at the notion that a creature so very gentle and weak, 

* Goldsmith attacked Siemc obviously enough, amimnng his mdecency, 
and slighting his wit, and ridioulmg hm manner, in the 53rd letter In the 
Cttiscn of the World'* 

** As tti common conversation," says he, *• the best way to make the amtienoe 
laugh is by first laughing yours<‘lf} so in wnting, tli© propensst nmnner w to 
show an attempt at humour, whidi will pass upon most for humour in rmltty. 
To odect this, readers must bo treated with the most pt^rfect famdlarlty ; in one 
page the author is to make them a low bow, and in ttio next to ptiU them by the 
noel I he must talk in riddles, and then send them to bod m order to dream for 
the solution," ^c. 

Sterne's humourous moi on tht* subject of the gravest part of the chargeSt 
then, as now, made against him, may perhaps be quoted here, from the excel** 
lent, the respectable Sk Walter Scott i-*** 

♦♦Soon aflw ‘Tristram' had appeared, Sterne asked a Yorkshire lady of 
fortune and condition, whether she had rearl his book. * I have not, Mr* 
Stenu^/ was tlm answer ; ‘ and to tie plain with you, t am infonned it Is not 
p«oi)«r for female perusal' ' My dear good kwly,' ri*pUt*d the author, * do not 
be ^lled tjy such stories t the is Uke y<mr young heir ttufre* (ixanting to 
a Child <^f three years old, who was idling on th#* car|H»t in his wlilte tunic) : 
♦he sliows at times a good deal that i» usmtUy ocmcealed, but it is all m {>erfeet 
Inmicence*' " 

I 
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and full of lore, should have had to suffer so. And he ha<l worse 
than insult to undergo — to own to fault and deprecate the anger of 
rufiians. There is a letter of his extant to one Griffiths, a book- 
seller, in which poor Goldsmith is forced to confess that certain 
books sent by Gn&ths are in the hands of a friend from whom 
Goldsmith had been forced to borrow money. “He was wild, bu,” 
Johnson said, speaking of Goldsmith to BosweE, with his great, 
wise boneYolence and noble mercifulness of heart — “ Dr. Goldsmith 
was wild, sir ; but he is so no more.’^ Ah’ if we pity the gCK>d 
and weak man who suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gently 
with him from whom misery extorts not only tears, but sliame ; let 
us think humbly and (?hantably of the human nature that suffers so 
sadly and falls so low. Whose turn may it be to-morrow? What 
weak heart, confident before trial, may not succumb under tempta- 
tion invincible ? Cover the good man who has been vanquishod — 
cover his face and pasH on 

For the hist half-(lo2«5U years of his life, Goldsmith was flir re- 
moved from the pressiue of any ignoble necessity * and m the receipt, 
indeed, of a pretty largo in<«>me from the booksellers his jiatrons. 
Had he lived but a few years more, his public fame would have 
been as great as bin private reputation, and he might have enjoytnl 
alive a jiait of that mteom which his country has over since paid 
to the vivid and vt^rsatilo gemins who has touched on almost every 
subject of literature, and touched nothing that ho di<l not mlorn. 
Except lu rare instunces, a man is known in our profoHslon, and 
esteemed as a skilful workman, years before the hujky hit wlueh 
trebles his usual gains, mid stamps him a popular autiior lu the 
strength of his agt^ and the dawn of his reputation, having for 
backers and friomlB the most illustrious literary men of his time,* 
fSwno and prosperity might liave boon m store for Goldsmith, hatl 
fate so wEled ii and, at forty-six, had not sudden disease earricHl him 
oE I say prosperity rather than competence, for it is proliabio 
that no sum could have put order into his affairs, or suMml for .his 
irreclaimable habits of dissipation. It must Ik) remembered tliat he 
owed £2000 when he died. “Was ever poet,” Johnson asked, 

• ** Goldsmith toM us that he was now busy In wntmg a Natural History j 
and that he might liave full Imsure for It* he had taken lodgings at a farm<v*« 
house, near to the rix-mile stone in die Edgware Road, and hud carried down 
hi5 books in two returned iiost-chalses, lie said he Inslievcd the f»rmer*h iitmiJy 
thought him an odd character, similar to that in which the appeartni 

to his landlady and her children ; he was Gmfktman» Mr. Mickle, llw 
translator of the and I, went to visit Idm at this place a few 4ty» afiar- 

wards. H«t was not at home j liut having a curiosity to set* his apartment, w« 
went m, and found curious scraps of descriptions of anlmsds serawletl upon the 
wall with a blacklead pencil. 
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“so trusted before As has been the case with many another 
good fellow of his nation, his life was tracked and his substance 
wasted by crowds of hungry beggars and lazy dependants. If they 
came at a lu(iky time (and be sure they knew his affairs better than 
ho did himself, and watcihed his pay-day), he gave them of his 
money; if they begged on empty-purse days, he gave them his 
promissory bills, or ho treated them to a tavem where he had 
credit ; or he obliged them with an order upon honest Mr Filby for 
coats, for which he paid as long as he could earn, and until the 
shears of Filby were to cut for him no more. Staggering und^^r 
a load of debt and labour, tracked by bailiffs and reproachM 
creditors, running from a bundled y>oor dependants, whose appealing 
looks were perhaps the hardest of all pains for him to l)ear, dcvihing 
fevered tda-ns for the monow, new histories, new comedies, all soits 
of new literary schemes, flying from idl these into s<iclusion, and out 
of seclusion into i)li‘aBure — at last, at five-and-forty, death s(?ized 
him and closed his career.* I have l>eon many a tune in the 
chambers in the Temple which were his, and passed up the stair- 
case, which Johnson and Burke and Keynoldto tml to see tluur 
friend, their poet, their kind Qeldsmitli^—the «t««r on which the 
poor women sat weeping bitterly when they heanl that tlws 
greatest and most generous of aU men was dead within the Idac^k 
oak door.t Ah I it was a different lot from that for which 
the poor follow sighed, when he wrote with heart yearning for 

When Goldsmith waa dying, Dr. Turton said to him, * Your puhe is in 
greater disorder than it slwmld lie, from the degree of fevw winch y<m Iiave ; 
m your mmd at ease?* Goldsmith answered it was not.'*— /o^mm (in 

ChamlxTS, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. 
He dietl of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fesur of distress. He had 
rpiised money and squandered It, l>y every artiftoe of acquisition anrl folly of 
expense. But let not ids fhiUngs lie remembered ; tie was a very great man«**-»- 
jPk J&hnson to Iksvalh July Sth, 1774. 

f *»When Burke vras told [of Ooldsmith*s death] he tmrst into tears. 
Reynolds was In his painting-room when the messenger went to him; but 
at onee he laid his pendl aside, which in times of great family distress he 
had not tjeen known to do, left his painting'room, and did not re-t^tuer It timt 
day. . . . 

The staircase of Brick Court is said to have been filed with mourners, tiw' 
reverse of domestic ; women without a home, without domesticity of any kind, 
with no ftieml but him theylmd come to weep fbr; outcasts of that gr<*at, 
solitary, wicked city, to whom he had never forgotten to lie kind and charitable. 
And he had domestic motuners, too, His codIn was rtsopened at the request of 
Miss Ilormck and her sister (such vras the regard he was known to liave for 
them t) that a lode mlgiit be cut fhm his hair. It was in Mrs, Gwyn*s possession 
when she died, after nearly seventy O^Umiik, 
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home those most chaxmmg of aU fond reises, m which he fancies 
ho revisits Auburn . — 

* Hoio, as X tako my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and mined groundsi 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Kemombranco wakes, with all her busy train. 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain* 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs— and God has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst those humble bowers to lay mo down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

An<l keep the llarno from wiistmg by repose , 

I still had hopes for pndo attends us still — 

Amidst tho swains to sliow my liook-loarned skill, 

Around my flro an evening group to draw, 

And toll of all I felt and all I saw , 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and hoi ns pursue, 

PantH to tho place from whence at fird he flow— 

1 siill had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Hero to return, and die at homo at lost. 

0 blest retirement, fnend to life's decline ! 

Retreats from euro that never must bo mmo— 
tiow Xdost is he who crowns, in sliades like these, 

A youth of lalmur with an age of ease ; 

Who <iuit« a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since His hard to oombat, learns to fly 1 
For him no wretohes liom to work and weep 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter ond, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 

Bittks to the grave with unperoeived decay, 

Whilst resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven eommenoes ere the world be last/* 

In the«e rmmt I nood not gay with what molody, with what 
touching truth, with what exquisite lieanty of cjompariaoip— an 
indeed in hundreds more ptiges of the writingH of thin honest sfml-* 
tho whole character of the mtm is told--his humlde confession of 
faults and weakness ; his plcjasant little vanity, ami desire tliat his 
village should admire him ; his simple scheme of goofl in which 
everybody w*is to he happy ^ no Iseggar was tr> H mfligsl his dinner 
—nobody in feet was to work mmdi, and he to he the harmless 
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chief of the Utopia, and the monarch of the Irish Yvetot. Ho 
would have told again, and without fear of their failing, those 
famous jokes * which had hung fire in London , he would have 
talked of his great friends of the Club — of my Lord Clare and my 
Lord Bishop, my Lord Nugent — sure he knew them intimately, 

* ** Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous m company was the 
occasion of his sometimes appeanng to such disadvantage, as one should hardly 
have supposed possible in a man of his genius. When his literary reputation had 
nsen deservedly high, and his society was much courted, he became very jealous 
of the extraordinary attention which was everywhere paid to Johnson, One 
evening, m a circle of wits, he found fault with me for talking of Johnson as 
entitled to the honour of unquestionable supenonty, ‘ Sir,’ said he, * you are 
for making a monarchy of what should be a republic/ 

** He was still more mortified, when, talking m a company with fluent vivacity, 
and* as he flatteied himself, to the admiration of all present, a German who sat 
next him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself as if aliout to speak, suddenly 
stopped him, saying, ‘ Stay, stay— Toctor Shonson is going to 7«iy zomethmg.* 
This was no douV^t very provoking, <*specially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, 
who frequently mentioned It with strong expressions of indignation. 

*'It may also be oliserved that Goldsmith was sometimt^ content to tie 
treated with an e$sy familiarity, l>ut upon occasions would be consKjuential and 
Important An instance of this ocourr^ in a small particular. Johnson had a 
way of contracting the names of his fHends, as Beauclerk, Heau ; Boswell, 
Hoi^y. . , , I remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling that Doctor 
JohtiaK>n said*-^* We are all in labour for a name to Gold/s play,’ Goldsmith 
seemed displeased that such a liberty should be taken with his name, and said, 
‘ 1 have often desired him not to call me Qoldy* ” 

This is one of several of BobweU’s deprmatory mentions of Goldsmith - 
which may well irritate biographers and admirers, and also those who takti 
that more kindly and more profound view of Boswell’s own charactw, which 
was opened up by Mr. Carlyle’s famous article on his book. No wonder that 
Mr. Irving calls Boswell an “ incarnation of toadyism.” And the wont of It 
is, that Jolinijon himself has suffered from this habit of the Lotrd of Auchin** 
leck'a People are apt to forget under what BoKwellian stimulus the great 
Doctor uttered many hasty things things no more Indicative of the nature 
of the depths of his character than the phosphoric gleaming of the st»a, when 
struck at is Indiflative of radical corruption of nature I In truth. It is 
clear enough on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith appmiakd eadii 
other, and that they mutually knew It. Th^ were, it went, tripped up and 
flung agdnst each other, oocaiionally, by the blundering and silly gambolling 
of people in company. 

fk>metbing must be allowed for Boswell’s rivalry fbr Johnson's good graces” 
vdth Oliver (as Sir Walter Scott has remarked), for Oliver was intimate with th« 
Doctor before his Hographer was,--*and, as we all remember, maitdied off with 
him to ** take tea with Mrs. Wllllami” before Boswell had advanced to that 
honourable degree of Inthnacy. But, in truth, Boswell— though he perhape 
showed more talent In his delineation of the Doctor than is g(^*neniJIy ascribed 
to him— hfttl not thcuUy to take a to view of im groat men at a time* Besides, 
as Mr. Forster justly remarks, ** be was imjiatient of Goldsmith ftom the first 
hour of thek acqu^datanoe.”— tmd Admntami p* ape* 
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aEfI was hand and glove with some of the best men in town— and 
he would have spoken of Johnson and of Buike, and of Sir Joshua 
who had painted him— and he would have told wonderfld sly stones 
of Ranelagh and the Pantheon, and the masciuerades at Madanio 
Oomelys; and he would have toasted, with a sigh, the Jessamy 
Bride — the lovely Mary Homeck. 

The figure of that charming young lady forms one of the 
prettiest recollections of Goldsmith’s life. She and her beautiful 
sister, who married Bunbury, the graceful and humorous amateur 
artist of those days, when Gilray had but just begun to try his 
powers, were among the kindest and dearest of Goldsmith’s many 
fnends, cheered and jiitied him, travelled abroad with him, made 
him welcome at their home, and gave him many a pleasant holiday. 
He bought his finest clothes to figure at their country-house at 
Barton -he wrote them droll verses They loved him, laughed at 
him, played him tncks and miule him happy He asked for a loan 
from Garrick, and Qamck kindly supplied him, to enable him to 
go to Biirton : but there were to be no more holidays and only one 
brief stmggle more for poor Goldsmith. A lock of his hair was 
taken from the coffin and given to the Jessamy Bride. She lived 
<iuit(i into our time. Hazlitt saw her an old kwly, but beautiful 
still, in Northeoto’s paintmg-room, who tohl the eager critic, bow 
proud she always was that Goldsmith hail admired her. The 
younger Oolman has left a touching reminiscence of him (vol. i. 
63,64). - 

I was only five years old,” he says, when Goldsmith tot»k 
me on his knee one evening whilst ho was drinking mtfm with my 
Mher, and b(‘gan h) play with me, which amiable iwjt 1 returnixl, 
with the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him a very smart 
slap on the fiuse : it must have been a tingler, for it left the marks 
of my spiteful paw on his cheek This infimtile outrage was followed 
by summary justice, and X was locked up by my indignant father 
in an adjoining room to undergo solitary imprisonment in the dark. 
More I bepn to howl and scream most aliominably, which was no 
ba<l step towards my liberation, since those who were not incllnetb 
to pity me might be likely to sot me firee for the purfiom* of abating 
a nuisance. 

At length a gonorous friend appeared to extricate me from 
jeopardy, and that ^lerous friend was no other tlian the man I Imd 
so wantonly molest by assault and l)att(*.ry— it was the tender- 
hearted Doctor himself, with a lighted candle in his haml and a 
smile upon his countenance, wliich was still partially red from the 
effects of my petulance. I sulked and soblied as he fimdlcil ami 
soothed, till I began to brighten. Goldsmith solsod the propitbus 
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moment of returning goml-humonr, when he put down the candle 
and began to cotyuio. He placed three hats, which happened to 
l>e in the room, and a shilling under each. The shilhngs, he told 
me, wore England, Francjo, and Spam. ‘ Hey presto coclmlonim * ^ 
(aried the Doctor, and lo, on uncoTenng the shillings, which had 
been dispersed each beneath a separate hat, they were all found 
congregated under one. I was no tsditician at five years old, and 
therefore might not hare wondered at the sudden revolution which 
brought England; Prance, and Si>ain all under one crown ; but as 
also I was no conjurer, it amaaxjd me beyond mc‘Jisure. , From 
that time, whenever the Doctor came to visit my father, * I plucked 
his gown to share the go<Kl num^s smile ; ’ a game at romps con- 
stantly cnsnexl, and we were always cordi^ fnends and merry play- 
fellows. Qur imeciual comiwunonship varic<l somewhat as to sports 
as I grew* older ; but it did not last long : my senior playmate <li(*d 
in hiH forty-iiftli year, wlnni I hiwl attaine<l my eleventL ... In 
all the numerous ac«H)unts of bis virtn{*s and foibles, his genius and 
almunhties, his knowledge of nature and ignoTonee of the workl, his 
‘eomiiasakm for another's woe’ was always priwlommant; and my 
trivial story of his bumotirilng, a froward cliM weighs but m a feather 
in the rewmled scale of his Igmevokigja’’ 

Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain, if you Hke--biit merdM, 
gentle, generous, Ml of love and pity. He passes out of mt Ufa, 
and goes to r^der his atKiount k^yond it* Think of the porw 
Iienfdoners weejiing at his gnive ; think of the noble spirits that 
admired and deplored him ; think of the righteous pen that wrtite 
his e|dUph-^-and of the wonderful imd unanimous respemst^ of lif&c- 
tion with which the workl has imid l)ack the love he gave it. His 
humour (kdighting us still ; his song fresh and IniautiM as when 
first he charmed with it : his words in all our mouths : h!s very 
weakneswis Indcmwl and familiar— his benevolent siarit seems still 
to smile u|Km us ; to do gentle kindnesses ; to succour with swet‘t 
charity : to soothe, carcass, anti forgive ; to plead with the fortunate 
for the unhappy and the 

Hts name is the last in the list of those men of humour who 
have formed the themes of the dwcourses which you have hcaitl 
m kindly* 

Long before I hatl ever hoped for mieh an audkmw, or dreamed 
of the possibility of the goml fortune which hm brou^it m m many 
fHimds, I was at liatue with some d my litesrary Iwetiimn tiiKin a 
poinWwhich they held from trmlltion I think rather than experi- 
ence that our profession was negloctkKi in this emmtry ; and that 
mm of letters were ill received and ludd in slight esteem* It would 
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hardly be grateful of me now to alter my old opinion tliat wo do 
meet with good-will and kindness, with generous helping hanils in 
the time of our necessity, with cordial and fnondly recognition. 
What claim had any one of these of whom I have been speaking, 
but genius? What return of gratitude, fame, affection, did it not 
bnng to all? 

What punishment befell those who were unfortunate among them, 
but that which follows reckless habits and careless lives? For these 
faults a wit must suffer like the dullest prodigal that ever ran in 
debt- He must pay the tailor if he wears the coat ; his children 
must go in rags if he spends his money at the tavern ; ho caif t 
come to London and be made Lord Chancellor if he stops on the 
road and gambles away his last shilling at Dublin. And he must 
pay the social penalty of these follies too, and expect that the world 
will shun the man of had habits, that women will avoid the man of 
loose life, that pnidcnt folks will close their doors as a prcemition, 
and before a demand should be mafle on their pockets by the needy 
prodigal. With what difficulty hiid any one rff these men to (iontemd, 
save that eternal and mochanie^il one of want of means and latik of 
e^ipital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, young 
young soldiers and sailors, of inventors, manufmiturers, shopkeepers, 
have to complain? Hearts Jis brave and resolute^ as ever beat in 
the brcjist of any wit or poet, sicken and bn^ik daily in th(j vain 
endeavour an<l unaviuling struggle against life’s difficulty. Don’t 
we see daily ruined inventors, greyhainnl mhlshipinen, Iwilked 
heroes, blightcnl (mratos, barriatem pining a hungry life out in 
chamlxirs, the attorneys never mounting to their ganets, whilst 
flcoreB of them are mpping at the dewr of the smxjesHftil 
Imlow? If those suffer, who is the author, that he should im 
exempt? Lot us l>ear our ills with the same aomtiumy with whkh 
others endure them, aaxjpt our manly part in life, hold our own, 
anti ask no more. I can conceive of no kings or laws mislng or 
curing fJohlsmith’s improvidence, or Fielding’s fatal love of plcisnw, 
or Diek Stoelo’s mania for running mm with the constable. You 
never can outnm that suro-footetl offlcor— not by any swiftness or 
by dodges devised by any genius, however gnjat ; and he carrii*s off 
the Tatler to the spwMpng-houso, or tiqis the (Eizen of the World 
on the shoulder as he would any other mortal 

Does swiety look down on a man l»e(*ause he is an author? 
I suppose if p^le want a buffoon they toltnate him only in so 
fkr as ho is amusing; it can hartlly lie turpected that they slnmld 
respet^t him as an «jf|uaJ- Is there to lie a guaitl of honour pro* 
videtl for the author of the last new novel car |Kiem? how long Is he 
to reign, and keep other potentates out of poseeisilou ? He lotires, 
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giumbles, and prints a lamentation that literature is despised. If 
Oaptam A is left out of Lady B ’s parties, he does not state that 
the army is despised: if Lord 0. no longer asks Oounsellor 1). 
to dinner, Counsellor D. does not announce that the bar is in- 
sulted He is not fair to society if he enters it with this suspicion 
hankenng about him ; if he is doubtfiil about his reception, how 
hold up his head honestly, and look frankly m the face that world 
about which ho is fhll of suspicion? Is he place-hunting, and 
thinking in his mind that he ought to he made an Amb^sador 
like Pnor, or a Secretary of State like Addison? his pretence 
of equality falls to the ground at once ; he is scheming for a patron, 
not shaking the hand of a friend, when he meets the world. Treat 
such a man jib he deserves ; laugh at his buffoonery, and give him 
a dinner and a hm, jmt/r , laugh at his self-suffiKuency and absurd 
assumptions of suponority, and his etpially ludwTous airs of martyr- 
dom . laugh at hiH flattery and his scheming, and l)uy it, if it’s wrath 
the having. Let the wtig have his dinner and the hireling his pay, 
if you wsmt him, and make a profound b(»w to the (jrmul h<mme 
and the boisterous nuutyr, and show him the door. The 
groat world, the great aggregate eaqporieace, has Its good sense, as it 
has its good humour* It detects a pretender, as it trusts a loyal 
heart. It is kind in the main : how should it lie otherwise timn 
kind, when it is so wise and clear-headed? To any litomiy mm 
who says, “It despises my profession, I say, withaU my might — 
no, no, no. It may pass over your individual case — how many a 
brave ft^llow has failed in the vmvt and pfirished unknown in the 
struggle 1— but it treats you m you merit m the main. If you 
m^rve it, it is not unthankftil ; if you please it, it is pleased ; if you 
cring(j to it, it detecits you, and s<«aim you if you are nu*an ; it 
i*etunm your cheerfulness with its good humour ; it not un- 
generously with your weaknesses ; it W'cognisos most kindly your 
merits ; it gives you a fair place and fair play. To any one of those 
men of whom we have spokem was it in the main ungntteM? A 
king might rehise Goldsmith a pension, as a publisher might keep 
his mastorpiecso and the delight of all the world in his (l(mk fbr two 
years ; but it was mistabi, and not ill-will Noble and illustrious 
names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison 1 dear and honoured 
memories of Goldsmith and Pickling 1 kind friends, teacjhcis, bene- 
factors I who sliall say tlmt our country, which (continues to bring 
you such an unceasing tribute of applauses, julmiration, love, sym- 
laithy, does not do honour to the Uterexy callmg in the honour which 
it bestows upon pou ? 
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GEORGE THE FIRST 


A very few years since, I knew familiarly a Iwly who lia<l 
lieen asked m maiTia«e by Horace Waliiole, who hiul Iwen 
Ltteil on the head by Oeorge I. This lady had kniicked at 
Doctor Johnson’s door; luui been mfanmto with Fox, the lieautiful 
Qeoimna of Devonshire, and that bi^iant Whig BfKaoty of the 
rniim of OoorKe III. : had known the Duchess of QueenslHary, the 

^ y.««< 

uf Queen Anno. I often thought, us I took my kind old fhends 
£n^ how with it I held on to the old society of wits ^ 

the world. I could travel bock hr sovonscoro years of tim^have 
glimpses of Bruinmol, Selwyn, 

of WaliMile and Conway; of Johnson, ItoynoUl^ Goldsmith; of N<^h, 
Cliatliom, Newcastle ; of the feir maids of honour of George II. s 
Court- of the German retainers of George I.’s; whore Add^n 
Secretary of State; where Dick Steele held a p^; whither 
the groat MaJlborough came wife Ids fiery 
Swift) aad Boliwcbroke yet lired ml wroto* Of a emety so vm% 
£rS«t it is imiLdble in four brief chaptm to give a com- 
piste notiim; but we may iieep here and ^ere into that by^e 
world of the Georges, see what they and thoh Courts were like ; 
;^buiee at ttie people round about them ; look a* past na^M^ 
pleasures, anil contrast them with our own. I 
say thus much liy way of prc&oe, because the subj^ of 
leSairai has been mlsundeustooil, and I have ^ 

for not liaving given grave historical treatises, whwih 
my intention to attempt. Not about battles, a^ut pollto, about 
StSiril measurSs Stoto. ‘lid I ^ ^ 
but to sketch the manners sad life of the old world , to amr^iw 
a few hours ydth talk about the <fid sodety ; and, vnth the result 
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of many a day’s and night’s plejisant rcadzng, to try and while away 
a few wintei evenings for my hearers. 

Among the German princes who sat under Luther at Wittenberg 
was Duke Ernest of Celle, whose younger son, William of Liiueburg, 
was the progenitor of the illustnous Hanovi^uan fTouse at present 
reigning in Great Bnta.m. Duke William held his Couit at Celle, 
a little town of ten thousand people that lies on the railway line 
between Hamburg and Hanovci, m the midst of great plains of 
sand, upon the liver Allor. When Duke Wilhain )ml it, it was a 
very humble W(W)d-])uilt place, with a great bnck church, which he 
sedulously fie<iuenh*d, and in whicJi he and others of his house lie 
bulled He was a very religious lord, and was called William the 
Pious by his small (iindo of subjects, over whom he ruled till fate 
dopnvcd him both of sight and reason. Sometimes, in his latter 
days, the good Duke had glimiisos of mental light, when he 
would bid his musicians play the psalm-tunos which ho loved. 
One thinks of a ditseendant of his, two hundred years after- 
wards, blind, old, and lost of wits, singing Handel in Windsor 
Tower. 

William the Pious luul fifteen children, eight daughters and 
seven sons, who, as the prop(^rty left among them was small, drew 
lots to <let<u‘mino which one of them should marry, awl continue 
the stout race of the Guelphs. The lot fell on Duke George, the 
sixth brother. The others remained single, or contracted left- 
handed ruiirriagtjs after the princely feshion of those days. It is 
a (j;ueer picture — that of the old Prince dying in his little wood-built 
capital, and his seven sons tossing up which should inherit awl 
transmit the crown of Brentfonl. Duke George, the lucky prise- 
man, made the tour of EurotMj, during which ho visit^xl the Court 
of Queen BlimlKith ; and in the year 1617, came batik awl settloti 
at Zell, with a wife out of Darmstadt. His remaining brother 
all kept their house at Zell, for economy’s sake. Awl presently, 
in due course, they all died— ^1 the honest Dukes: Ernest, and 
Christian, and Augustus, awl Magnus, and George, and John — 
and they are buried in the brick church of Brentford yonder, by the 
sandy banks of the AUer. 

Dr. Vehse gives a ploesant glimpse of the way of life of our 
Dukes m Zell ** When the tnimpetor on the tower lias blown,” 
Duke Christian orikrs---vb!,, at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
four in the evening— every one must be present at moaln, and 
who are not must go without. None of the servants, unless it tic 
a knave who has been ordered to ride out, shall eat or drink in the 
kitchen or cellar ; (ur, without spedd leave, fodder his horses at the 
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Prince's cost When the meal is served in the Oourt-rooxn, a page 
shall go round and bid every one be qmet and ordeily, forbidding 
all cursing, swearing, and rudeness ; all throwing about of bread, 
kmes, or roast, or po(*,keting of the same. Every morning, at 
seven, the squires shall have their monung soup, along with which, 
and ^nner, they shall be served with then under-drmk — every 
morning, except Fnday morning, when there was seiinon, and no 
dnnk. Every evemng they shdl have their beer, and at night 
their sleep-dnuk. The butler is especially warned not to allow 
noble or simple to go into the cellar , wine shall only be served at 
the Prince's or Councillor's table; and cvciy Monday, the honest 
old Duke Christian ordains the accounts sliall be iea<ly, and the 
expenses m the kitchen, the wine and beer cellar, the l)akehouse and 
stable, made out. 

Duke George, the manymg Duke, di<l not stop at home to 
paitake of the beer and wine, and the senuons. He went alniut 
fighting wherever there was profit to bis had. He stuv(*<l m 
general in the army of the circle of Lower Saxony, the Protes- 
tant army; then he went over to the Emperor, and fought in 
his armies m Germany and Italy ; and when Gustaviw Adolphus 
appeared in Germany, George tw>k servicje as a Swedish general, 
and seized the Abliey of Hildesheim, as his share of the plunder. 
Here, in the year 1641, Duke George died, leaving four sons 
liohind him, from the youngest of whom descend our ihiyiil 
Georges. 

Under these chiklren of Duke George, the old Qod-foarlng simple 
ways of Zell appear to have gone out of mode. The SiHSond brother 
was constantly visiting Venu*e, and leading a jolly wicked life there. 
It was the most jovml of all places at the end of the seventcHjnth 
cimtury ; and military men, after a mtxp&ign, rushed tluther, as the 
warriors of the Allies rash<Kl to Paris in 1814, to gamble, ami 
rctiobjo, and partake of all sorts of godless doliglits. This princiO, 
then, loving Venice and its pleasures, brou|^it Italian singers ami 
dancers back with him to quiet old Zell ; and, worse still, domaaned 
hiinself by mairymg a French lady of Wrth quite infbrior to his 
own — Eleanor d'Olbreuse, from whom our Queen is dmmM* 
Eleanot had a pretty daughter, who inherited a gn^t fortune, 
which inflamed her cousin, George Louis of Hanover, with a desire 
to marry her; and so, with beauty and her ridu% she came 
to a sad end 

It is too long to tell how the fimr sons of Duke Geoige divided 
his territories amongst them, and how, finally, they came into 
IKissession of the son of the youngest of i\m four. In this gem^ra- 
tton the Protestant felth was very nearly exttoguishcKl in the 
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family, and then where should we in England have gone for a 
king? The third hi other also took delight in Italy, where the 
priests converted him and his Protestant (diaplain too. Mass was 
said in Hanover onoe more ; and Italian soprani piped their Latin 
rhymes in placjo of the hymns which William the Pious and Doctor 
Luther sang. Louis XIV gave this and other converts a splendid 
pension. Crowds of Frenchmen and bnlliant French fashions came 
to his Court. It is mcjalculable how much that Royid bigwig cost 
Germany. Every pimco imitated the French King, and had his 
Versailles, his Wilhelmshohe or Ludwigslust, his Court and its 
si)lomlour8 , his gardens laid out with statues ; his fountains, and 
watcjrworks, and Tntons , his actors, and dancers, and singeis, and 
fiddlers , his harem, with its inhabitants ; his diamonds and duchies 
for these latt(‘.r , his (monnous festivities, his gaming-tablt», tourna- 
ments, m^i^KiU(^^ades, and banquets lasting a week long, for wliKih 
the people i)aid with their money, when the poor wretches had it , 
with their InxlicH and very blood when they had none ; being sold 
in thousands by their lords and mast<irs, who gaily dealt in soldiers, 
staked a regiment upon the red at the gamblmg-tablc , swaiiped ii 
liattalion against a daiumig-girrs diamond iKH'klaeo , and, as it were, 
IKKJketed their people. 

As one views Europe, through eontemporaiy lsM)ks of travel, in 
the early jiart of the last century, the landwuipe is awful wr(‘t(4ied 
wastes, beggarly and plundered; half bunio<l cottag(‘B and trembling 
peasants gathering piteous Imrvests : gangs of suck tramiung along 
with bayonets behind them, and cor|)omls with (janc^s and cats-oi- 
nine-tails to flog them to liarraoks. By those passes my Lonrs 
gilt (mritige floundering through the nits, as he swears at the 
postillions, and toils on to the Resulems. Hard by, but away from 
the noise and brawling of the oitissens and buyers, is Wilhelmslust 
or Ludwigsruhe, or Monbyou, or Versailles— it scarcely matters 
which, — near to the city, shut out hy woods firom the bogpitri 
counlaJy, the enormous, hideous, gilded, monstrous marble piiJaiJo, 
where the PriniJO is, and the Court, and the trim gardens, and 
huge foumtains, and the forest where the ragged peasants are Ixsit* 
ing the game in (it is death to them to touch a feather) ; aiut the 
jolly hunt sweeps by with its uniform of crimson and gold ; and 
the Prince gallops ahead puffing his Riyal honi; and his lonls 
and mistrmies ride after him ; and the stag is pulled down ; and 
the grand huntsman gives the knife in tho midst of a chonis of 
bugles ; and 'tis time the Court go hornet to dinner ; and our nobl<» 
traveller, it may Imj the Bttron of Pfillnitji, or the Count do Kdnigs- 
immik, or the excellent Chevalier do Boingalt, sees the imKHsedon 
gleaming through the trim avenues of the wood, and hasUms to 
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the maij and sends his noble name to the maa^hal of the Court. 
Then our nobleman arrays himself m green and gold, or pink and 
silver, in the richest Pans mode, and is introduced by the chamber- 
lain, and makes his bow to the jolly Prince, and the gmeious 
Princess ; and is presented to the chiei lords and hulies, and then 
comes supper and a bank at Faio, wheie he loses oi wins a thousand 
pieces by daylight. If it is a German Court, you may add not a 
little drunkenness to this pictuie of high life; but Gorman, or 
French, or Spanish, if you can see out of your palace-windows 
beyond the trim-cut forest vistas, misery is lying outside ; hunger 
is stalking about the bare villages, listlessly following precarious 
husliandry, ploughing stony fields with starved cattle; or fear- 
fully taking in scanty liarvests. Augustus is fat and jolly on his 
throne ; he can knock down an ox, and eat one almost ; his mistress, 
Aurora von Konigsmnrck, is the loveliest, the wittiest erc^ature ; his 
diamonds are the biggest and most brilliant in the world, ami his 
feasts fas splendid as those of Verbailles. As for Louis the Great, 
he IS more than mortal. Lift up your gkncjes respcwitfully, and 
mark him eyeing Madame do Fontanges or Madame de Mont<»span 
from under his auhlimo periwig, as he passes through the great 
gallery where Yillars and Vcmdome, and Berwick, and Bossuet, and 
Massillon are waiting. Can Court \m more splemlid ; nobles and 
kmghtsmore gallant and superb; kdw more lovely? A grander 
monar(‘h, or a more miserable starved wretch than the jKiasant his 
sulyect, you cannot IcKik on. liC^t us boar lK>th these tyiies m mmd, 
if we wish to estimate old so<dety proiierly. Rimieinlw the 
glory and the chivalry? Yc^sl Rememl)or the gnuto and beauty, 
the splendour and lofty politeness ; the gallant courtesy of Foutenoy, 
where the French line bids th<^ gentlemcm of the English guard to 
ftre first; the noble oonstauey of tlie old King and Viliam his 
ge4icnil, who fits out the hist army with the last crownpieee from 
the treasury, and goes to meet the enemy and die or (iomiuer fV>r 
Franck) ut Denain. But round ail that E(»yal splendour li<j» a 
nation enslaved and mined: them are iwHiple toWshI of their 
riglits*- communities laid waste— frith, justice, (commerce tmmpled 
ujKm, ami well-nigh destroyed • nay, in the very c(*ntre of itoynlty 
itsoU; what horrible stains and mimiusss, crime and shame I It 
is hut to a silly harlot tlmt some of the nobh»tt gentlemen, and 
w^me of the proudest women in the world are Ixiwing df)wn ; it 
Is the prim of a misemhle imovinoe that the King thm in dfrmonils 
round his mistress's white neck. In the first Imlf of tlie last 
mmtury, I say,^thiH is going on all Eun>pe over. Saxony is a 
waste as well m Picartly or Artt«» ; and Vemilk^s is only larger 
and not worse than Hernmlmusen. 

7 2 E 
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It was the fiist p]lo(‘ior of Hanover who inacle tho fortunate 
mateli whieli bontowed tlie race of Hanoverian SoveuagiiK ujxm uh 
I hiiouH. Nine y(‘aiH aftci Oharh^fi Stumt lost his head, hm lueee 
Sophia, one* of many ('hildion of another luckless dethroned s(w<*reij^ii, 
tin* Elector I^alatirai, manned Eniest Au^^ustus of Bruuswu'k, au<l 
biou^^dit th(‘ levcimon to the eiown of the thiec kbiKdoiUH m Jut 
S(* auty trousseau. 

One of the^ haudsomost, tlie most cheerful, sensibh^ sbri^wd, 
ac(JomphsIu‘d of women wjis Sophia, daughter of poor Frederj<*k, 
tho winter King of Bohemia. Tho other daughters of lovely 
unhappy Elusalieth Stuart went off into tho Catholic Chunjh ; this 
(me, liKjkily for her family, remained, I cannot say faithful to the 
ihdbnned Rcdigioti, hut at least she adopkxl no other. An agent 
of th(‘ Freiieli King’s, Gouiville, a (*onv(‘rt himself, strove to bring 
}u‘i and hf^r husband to a sejme of the truth , and tcdls us that lie 
one day aski'd Madame the Duchess of Hauov(‘r of what religion 
her daughter wiis, then a pi<‘tty girl of thut<‘en years old. The 
Duelu^s repluxl that the princi‘HH min of mt rvlujmn an yet They 
were waiting to know of what itdigion lun Iiushamr would be, 
Proteskint oi (Jatholic, Ixdore instnK»tiug h<‘rl And tlu* Duke of 
Hanovi^r hnvmg h<‘ard all (lourville’s proposal, said that a (*haug(^ 
would bo iwIvantageouH to iiis hou8(», but that he himsedf was t(K» 
(dd to change. 

This shrtwd woman hml Hiuih ketni eyes that she knew how to 
shut tliem upon (K^ciision, and was blind to nuuiy faults which it 
apptwtd that her huslwnd the Bishop of Osrmlmrgaml Duke of 
Hanover committed. He loved to take his pleasure like other 
wivendgUH was a rmuTy princa*, fond of dinner and the b>ttle ; 
liktsd to go to Italy, m his brothers hud done lK‘fort* him ; and w<‘ 
n«wl how he jovially sold 0700 of his Hiwummiw to tfie Skfignioiy 
of Venloa They went bmvidy off to the Morea, under (fommand 
of Ernmft son, Pritu'e Max, imd only MOO of them ever ewinc 
home agiiiii. The German prin<g« sold a gcKsi deal of this kind 
of stock. You may rememlmr how (ieorg(* IH.’s (}ov<‘rnme«t 
pimdnised Hitfisians, and the use we made of iltem during tlu* War 
of Inilepemleim 

Tho duetts Duke Emtist got for his sfddiem h<^ sfmnt in a sert«^ 
of tho most brilliant ent(«rtalnmc?nts. Novorthdiw, the jovhd 
Prin(^e was economical, and kept a steady eye tiiam his own 
inteitists. He achieved the eleetoml dignity for himmdf : }m marrhsl 
hw eldest son George to fds Imiutifu! <xmsiw of ijell ; ami mmding 
his sons out in (iommand of annies to flght*-*uiow on this side, tmw 
on tlmt— 'hfj livHl on, taking his plcasum, and scheming his s*dn»mes, 
a merry wise prinrse onough— not, 1 lhar, a moral jmnm^ of which 
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kmd we shall have but very few specimens in the course of these 
lectures. 

Ernest Augustus had seven children m all, some of whom 
were scapegraces, and rebelled against the parental system of pnmo- 
genituio and non-division of property which the Elector oi darned. 
‘'Gustchen,” the Eloctress writes about her second son . — “ Poor 
Gus IS thnist out, and his father will give him no more keep. I 
laugh m the day, and cry all night about it ; for I am a fool 
with my children.” Three of the six died fighting against Turks, 
Tartars, Frenchmen One of them conspired, revolted, fied to Rome, 
leaving an agent behind him, whose head was taken ofi* The 
daughter, of whose early education wo have maxle mention, was 
marned to the Elector of Brandenburg, and so her religion settled 
finally on the Protestant side 

A mece of the Eloctress Sophia— who Inul been made to change 
her religion, and marry the Duke of Orleans, brothei <^f the French 
King , a woman whose honest heart was always with her fnends 
and dear old Deutschland, though her fat little body was confined at 
Paris, or Marly, or Versailles— has left us, in her enormous cone- 
spondenoe (part of which has boon printod in German and Piench), 
recjolloctions of the Electress, and of George her son. Elisabeth 
Charlotte was at Osnaburgh when GtH)rge was liorn (1660). SIk^ 
narrowly escaped a whipping for Mng in the way on that auspidtms 
day. She seems not to have liked little George, nor George grown 
up , and represents him a« odiously hard, cold, and silent Silent 
he may have been ; not a jolly IMimjc like his ‘father l>ofore him, 
but a prudent, quiet, selfish potentate, going his own way, manag- 
ing his own afiblrs, and understanding his own interostH r<mmrk- 
ably well. 

In ha fetliw’s lifetune, and at the head of the Hanover ftimw 
of 8000 or 10,000 men, George aorved the JBmperor, on the Dannlie 
Turks, at the sicRC of Vicana. in Italy, and on the Itliinc. 
When he suotseeded to the Electorate he handled its aiMiw vith 
great prudence and dexterity. Ho was very much liked by his 
IXK^ple of Hanover. He <lid not show his feelings mucli, hut he 
cried heartily on leaving them; as they twed for joy whMi he canie 
ba^. He showctl an uncommon prudence and coolness of beliavlour 
whffltt he came into his kingdom ; exhibiting no elation ; reasonably 
doubtful whether he should not l» turned out some day ; looking 
uiK>n himself <mly as alodj^, and making the most of his brief tontire 
of St James’s and Hampton (Jourt ; plnmlerlug, it is true, some- 
what, aiwl dividing ammigst bis German followers ; but what could 
be expected of a sovereign who at home could soli his subjects at so 
many ducats per head, and make no scruple In so disiK*ing of 
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them? I fancy a considerable shrewdness, piudenee, and even 
moderation in his ways The German Protestant was a cheaper, 
and better, and kinder kin^( than the Catholic Stuart m whose chair 
he sat, and so far loyal to En^jland that lie let Enxlaud govern 
herself 

Having these lectures in view, I made it my busiiKiss U* visit 
that ugly <Tadlc m which our Gooig(‘s weic nursed. The old ttiwii 
of Hauovci must look still pretty much as in the tune wlieu (hsorgt* 
Louis lelt it The gardens and pavilions of ILirienhauseu are 
seante changed since the day wluni the stout old Klectross Sophia 
fell down in her Inst walk there, preceding by but a few weeks 
to th(i tomb James TT/s <laughtor, whose death made way for the 
Brunswick Stuarts m England. 

Tlui first two Royal Georges, and their father, Ernest Augustus, 
had ([uitc lioyal notions regarding marriage ; and Louis XIV. and 
Ghaik‘H IT. scarcjo <listiuguished themselves more at Vorsailles (^r 
St James’s tlian those German Sultans in thoir little city on the 
hanks of tlui Leimt You may see at Ib^rronhausen tlio very rustic 
theatre in whudi th(^ Platens dan(*(‘d and perfoiiiKul maH(jui^H, and 
sang iKsfoni the El(‘(iior and Ins sons. Th(‘U‘ an* the very fauns luid 
dryads of stone still glimmering through the brauch(»H, still gnnning 
fuid piping their ditihjs of im knits as in tlus tlays wiien painkul 
nymphs hung garlands round thtnn; ap{>eanMl und(‘r tlunr Iwify 
an^jides with gilt crooks, guiding rams with gilt horns ; dmumded 
from ^^mmdunes” in the guise of Diana, or Mint^rva ; anti delivttnHl 
immense allttgoritad tjompliments to the priu(?e» retunitnl home frimi 
the campaign. 

That was a tjunous state of momls and jadititrs in Kurtypej 
a tpteor eons<Hjuen(*e of the triumph of the monarcldcal prin 
cipk Feutltdmm wtis bevittm tlown. The ntdiility, in its rpmrmis 
with the <Jrown, bul pretty well sutKUuulKid, tuid th«» mowartdt was 
all in all He liecame almost tUvinc: the proudt»«t and mttsi 
ancient gtaitry of the land tlhl menial st^rvi(?e for him. Who shouhl 
(‘arry Louis XIV.’s caudh^ wlicn he went to Inui? wlmi print^i f)f tht» 
blood siitmid hold the King’s shirt when his Most Ghristian Miyt^sfey 
t‘lmiigtKl that garment? the Prerudi intsimnrs of the «(weut4‘enth 
(*tmtury are Ml of such details and Humdibles. Tlie twulition is not 
yet (extinct in Buro|m. Any of you who wen^ prmait, as myifads 
were, at that splendid irngt^ant, the opening of our Grystal in 
Lomlon, must lutve seen two noble lords, gnjat offieuw of the iimise- 
hold, with ancient |K*dfgng*8, with embndtU^red ccsits, mid stars m 
their bn^asts and wamls in their hands, walking Dickwattls f<ir m»«r 
the spmm of a mile, while tht* Ibjyal prmiossion rumle ils progrim 
Shall we wonder --shall we Im angry shall we laugh at oW- 
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woild ceremonios ? View them as yon will, according; to yoxir mood , 
and with scorn or with respect, or with anger and sorrow, as your 
temper leads you. Uj) goes Gessler’s hat upon the pole Salute 
that symbol of sovereignty with heartfelt awe; or with a sulky 
shrug of acquiescence, or with a grinning obeisance , or with a stout 
rebellious No — clap your own beaver down on your pate, and refuse 
to doff it to that spangled velvet and flaunting feather I make no 
comment upon the spectators' behaviour ; all I say is, that Gessler's 
cap is still up m the market-place of Europe, and not a few folks 
are still kneeling to it. 

Put clumsy High Butch statues in place of the marbles of 
Versailles' fancy Herrenhausen waterworks m place of those of 
Marly: spread the tables with Schweinskopf, Spccksuppe, Leber- 
kudion, ami the like delicacies, m place of the French ewshie ; and 
fancy Frau von Kielinansegge dancing with Gount Kammeijunker 
Quinni, or singing French songs with the most awful Gennan accent* 
imagine a coarse Versailles, and we have a Hanover bc^fore us. “ I 
am now got into the region of beauty,” writes Mary Wortley, from 
Hanover, in 1716; “dl the women have literally rosy checks, 
snowy foreheads and necks, jet eyebrows, to whkdi may gcnenilly 
be added coal-black hair. These perfections never leave them to 
the day of thoir death, and have a very fine effmjt by candlelight • 
but I could wish they wore handsome with a little variety. They 
resemble one another {is Mrs. Salmon's Couit of Great Bntain, atid 
are in as much danger of meMng away by too nearly approaching 
the fire.” The sly Mary Wortley saw this painted seraglio of the 
first George of Hanover, the year after his accession to the British 
throne. There were great doings and flemsts there. Here Lmly 
Mary saw Gooige IL too. “I can tell you, without flattery or 
partiality,” she says, ** that our young pnnee has all the accomplish- 
ments that it is jiossible to have at his age, with an air of spright- 
Hness and understanding, and a something so very engjiging in his 
behaviour that noe<ls not the fulvantage of his mnk to appear 
elianning.” I find elsewhere similar panegyrics upon Frederick 
Prince of Wales, George IL's son ; m<l George IIL, of course ; 
and upon George IV. in an eminent degrees. It was the rule to 
be dosslcd by princes, and people's eyes winked (juite honestly at 
tliat Royal radiance. 

The Electoral Court of Hanover was numerotm; pretty well 
paid, as times went ; almve all, paid with a regularity which few 
other Ruro|)ean Courts couhl boast of. Perhaim you will be amused 
to know how the Blectoml Court was composed. There were the 
princes of the house in the first class ; in the se<Jond, the single 
Mimmhd of the army (the contingent was 18,000, PflMtss says, 
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and the Elecjtor had other 14,000 troops in his pay). Then follow, 
in due ordei, the authontics civil and military, the working puvy 
coimodlors, the generals of cavaliy and infantry, in the thinl class , 
the high chamlKJiIain, high marshals of the Court, high niast(‘rs of 
the horse, the major-generals of cavalry and infantry, in the fourth 
class , down to the majors, the hoflunkem or pages, the secretaries 
or assessors, of the tenth class, of whom all were noble. 

We find the master of the horse hiul 1090 thalers of pay ; the 
higli ehainberlain, 2000 — a thnlei being about three shillings of 
our money. There were two (jhamberlains, and one for the 
Pnneoss; five gentlemen of the chamber, and five gentlemen ushers, 
eleven pages and ])orsonages to edu(‘aie th(*se young noblemen — 
such as a governor, a preceptor, a feeht-moistcr or fencing-master, 
and a dancing ditto, this lattcu with a handsome salary of 400 
thalers. There were three body and Coiiit physicians, with 800 
and 500 thaleis; a Court barber, 000 tbaleis, a Court organist, 
two musikanten ; four French fiddh^rs , twelve trumpeters, and a 
bugler; so that there was pkmty of music, piofano and pious, in 
Hanover There were ten chamlx^r waiters, and twenty-four 
Ia(!{iueys in Iiver> ; a mufti e (f hotel, and attimdants of the kitchen ; 
a Fnmcii <* 0 (»k , a body cook ; ten cooks ; six cooks^ assistants ; 
two Braten maHt.(‘rH, fir mast<»rs of the roast (one famnes miormous 
spits turiung slowly, and the hom^st inasUw of the roast beladimg 
the dnpping); a pastry-1 Kiker ; a pie«baker; and, finally, thiec 
scullions, at tiie m<Hlest remuneration of elevtm thalers. In the 
Hugar-chandier there were four pastryexwiks (for the Iiulios, no 
doubt) ; seven offlcem in the wine and Ikw cellars ; four breiui 
bakers; and five men in the pkte-rcKun. There were OOO horses in 
the Serene stabl(*s— no less than twenty teams of priiUHiy iurringe 
horses, eight to a team ; sixt<Hai ex)a<‘hmen ; fourteen fKmtillions ; 
ninetixm ostleiu; thirt(*en helps, besides smiths, (uimage nia«t<»rs, 
horsfwlootoni, and other att^mdants of the stabh*, The female 
attemlauts were not so numerous : I grieve to find but a (hmti or 
fourteim of them akmt the Elecjfcoral prtunises, and only two washer- 
women for all the Court. Thes<» fim<ttionari<w had not so much to 
do as in the present age. f own to fiinling a plmsure in them* 
amall-boer ehronides. I like to people the old world with ite every 
day figures and inhabitants not so much with herof»* fighting 
immonso liatthis and inspiwng repulsed Imtelions to engage; or 
statesmen locked up in darkling cabinets and me<litating |K>ndcitwiw 
laws or dire eonsplrades— as with isvople occupied with tlidr every 
day work or pleasure ; my lord and liwly hunting in the or 
dimemg in the Court, or bowing to their SoKine Highnesses m they 
pm in to dinner ; John Cook and his procession firitiging the mead 
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from the kitchen ; tho jolly butleis healing in the flagons fiom the 
cellar j the stout coaohnian dnvmg the iwiulerous gilt waggon, with 
eight oream-coloure*! horses in housings of scarlet velvet and morocco 
leather , a postillion on the leaders, and a pair or a half-dozen of 
running footmen scudding along hy tho side of the vehicle, with 
conical caps, long silver-headed maces, which tliey poised as they 
ran, and splendid jackets laced all over with silver and gold. I 
fancy the citizens’ wives and their daughters looking out from tho 
balconies , and the burghers over tlieir laser and mumm, rising up, 
cap in liand, as the cavalcade jsasses through the town with toreh- 
lioarors, tnunpeters blowing their lusty cheeks out, and sijuaflrons 
of jack-booted lileguardsmen, girt with shining cuirasses, and be- 
striding thundering chargers, escorting his Highness’s ctsach from 
Hanover to HorTcnhausen ; or halting, mayhap, at Madame Platon’s 
country house of Monplaisir, which lies half-way between the 
sixmmer-palaoe and tho Residonz 

111 tho go<xl old times of which I am treating, whilst common 
men were driven off hy holds, and sokl to light the Einjieror’s 
enemies on tho Danulio, or to bayonet Eing Louis’s troojis of 
common men on the Rhino, noblemen jiassed from Court to tJourt, 
seeking service with one pnnee or the other, and naturally taking 
command of tho ignoble vulgar of soldiery which liattlod and <Ued 
almost without hoi»o of promotion. Noble wlvonturers travelled 
ftom Gonrt to Court in search of employment , not merely noble 
males, but noble females too ; and if these latter wore beauties, and 
obtained the fkvourablo nothio of princes, they stopped in the 
OinirtB, boenrao tho favourites of theh Sorono or Royal Highnesws ; 
and received great sums of money and sfilendid diamomls j and were 
promoted to lie duchesses, marohioncsses, arol tho like; and did 
not fall much in public esteem for tho manner in which they won 
their advanenmont. In this way Mademoiselle do Qudrouaillcs, a 
Ixsiutiful French lady, eamo to lumdon, on a special mission of 
Ixiuis XIV., and was («lopU'»l hy our grateftd country and sovereign, 
mkI figured as Dncluwi of Jhirtsmouth, In this way tho iKuuitiftil 
Aurora, of Ktinigsmarck travelling alxnit found favour in the eyes of 
Angnsh"* of Haxony, and Itocamo tlio mother of Marehal Saxe, who 
gave us a imting at Fontenoy ; and in this mimncr the lovely 
sisters Klizalieth and Melusina of Moissenlawh (who had aetiially 
lieen driven out of Paris, whitiier they had tnivolled on a like 
wrand, hy tlie wise jealousy of tho female favourite there In fsisses- 
siott) journeyed to Hanover, and became fhvouritos of llio Serono 
luiuso ^ero reigning. 

Tliat beautiful Aurora vtm Kiinigsniarok and Iior Iffother are 
wonderM a» types of bygone numners, and strange iUuBtrations of 
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the moralB of old days The Konigsmarcks wore dcsc^onded from 
an ancient noble family of Brandenburg, a branch of which passed 
into Sweden, where it onnehod itself and produced several mighty 
men of valour 

The founder of the race was Hans Ohristof, a famous warrior 
and plunderer of the Thirty Years* War. One of Han8*s sons, Otto, 
appeared as ambassador at the Court of Loms XIV , and had to 
make a Swedish speech at his reception before the Most Christian 
King Otto was a famous dandy and wamor, but he forgot the 
8{)C(‘ch, and what do you think he did? Far from being discon- 
c(^rted, he recited a portion of the Swedish Catechism to His Most 
Chiistian Majesty and his Court, not one of whom undorstcxHl hm 
lingo with the exceiition of his own siute, who had to keep their 
gravity as liest they might 

Oito*H nephew, Aurora’s elder lirothcr, Oail Johann of Konigs- 
marck, a fa v< unite of Charles II., a beauty, a dandy, a warrioi, a 
rascal of more than ordinary mark, (‘scapod but deserved lieing 
hanged in England, for the imuder of Tom Thynne of Longleat 
Ho had a little hi other m London witli him at this time : — m great 
a beauty, as gr(‘at a dandy, «is great a villain as his tilder. This 
lad, Philip of Koingsmaiek, also was implicated in th(‘ aftiur; and 
perhaiis it is a pity h(^ ever lirought hm pretty n(‘(;k out of it He 
wont over to Hanover, ami was s(K)n appoinbnl <*olon(<l of a r(‘gnm*ut 
of H K iliglmess’s drag^ions. In early life he had lH‘en pag(^ m the 
Court of Celle; and it was said that he and the pretty PrincoHs 
Soplua Dorothwi, who by this time was married to her cousin 
George the Electoral Prince, luwl lioon in love with r^her as 
children. Their loves w<re now to l>o renewed, not mnoeently, and 
to come to a f(Mtrf\il end. 

A biography of the wife of George I., by Druitor Donm, has 
lately appwed and I c<mfbH8 I am astounded at the ve.rdict wlu<*h 
that writer has delivered, and at his acf|uittid of this most unfor- 
tunate lady. That she htul a cold selfish libertine of a husband no 
one can doubt ; but that the liad husliand luul a bail wife is tKpmlly 
clear. She was iuarri<wl to her cousin for money or (jonvenionco, as 
all princesses were married. She wiis most teuitiful, lively, witty, 
accomplished : hk brutality outraged her ; his silomte ami eoldm*ss 
chilled her ; his cruelty insulted her. No wonder she did not lovo 
him. How could love be a part of the {jompiw*t in such a nuwriagc 
as that? With this unlucky heart to dis|K»io of, tlm fSKir e.it*afcun> 
bestowed it on Philip of Kdiiigsmarck, tiian whom a gnsttor sc^amp 
does not walk the history of the seventoonth century. A huntin'*! 
and eighty years after the fellow was thnist into his unkimwn grave, 
a Swedish professor lights upon a box of letters in the University 
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Libniiy at XJpftfJa, wntton by Philip and Doiothea to each other, 
and tolling their miBcrahlc story 

Th(5 Ixjwitching Kcirngsmarck had conquered two female hearts 
in Hanover. Besides the Ele(‘toral Prince’s lovely young with 
Sophia Dorothea, Philip had inspired a passion in a hideous old 
Court lady, the Countess of Platen. The Princess seems to have 
pur8ue<i him with the fidelity of many years. Heitps of letters 
followed him on his campaigns, and were answerecl by the daring 
adventurer The Pnneess wanted to fly with him; to ([uit her 
odious husband at any rate. She besought her jarents to receive 
her back , hiul a notion of taking refuge in Fiancee, and going over 
to the Gatholu^ religion ; had absolutely packed her jewels for fliglit, 
and very likely arninged its details with her lover, m that last long 
night’s intomow, after which Phihp of Kdiiigsinarck wfis seen no 
moie. 

Konigsmarck, inflamed with dnnk — then* is scarcely any vice 
of which, according to his own showing, this gentleman was not a 
pnuititioner - had botisted at a supiior at Dresden of his intimacy 
with the two Hanoverian ladies, not oidy with the Vrinrem, Imt 
with another laily powerful in Hanover. Tho Countess Maton, the 
old favourite of the Elector, hated the young Eleetoml Princess. 
The young lady had a lively wit, and constantly made flm of the 
old one. Tho Princess’s jokm were convoyed to the old Platon just 
as our idl(^ words are earned about at this present day : and so they 
both hat<‘d each other. 

Tho characto m the tragedy, of which the curtain was now 
alKiut to foil, are about as dark a set as c*yo (wer rested on. There 
IS the jolly Prince, shrewd, mdfish, scheming, loving bis cu|>s an<i 
his wise (I think his gtKid-humour makes the tragiidy but darker) ; 
his Princess, who Hjicaks little, but observt*s all ; his old jiainted 
Je^eliel of a mistross; lus son, tho Blcuitoral Prince*, shrewd tmi, 
({uiet, wilfish, not ill-humoured, and generally silent, e!X<iept wh(*n 
goailed into fliry by the intolemble tongue of his lovdiy wife ; there 
is |)oor Hophia Dorotluta, with her c(K|uetry and her wrongs, ami 
her iiasslonate attachment to her scamp of a lover, and her wild 
imprudences, and her luml artifices, and her insane fidelity, and her 
ftirious jmlousy regarding her husband (though she loathed and 
cheated him), and her pwHligious felseboods; and the <v>nftdante, 
of <tourse, into whose hands the letters are slipiKid ; and there is 
Txitlmrio, finally, than whom, as I have said, one can’t imagine a 
more hamlsome, wii'kml, worthli^Ss rei)rol)atc. 

How tiiat imrverse fidelity of imssion pursues tho villain ! How 
madly trae the woman is, and how astoundingly she lias I She has 
bewitched two or three who have taken her up, and they 
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won’t believe in her wrong Like Mary of Scotland, ahe findn 
adlierents ready to conspire for her even in history, and iicople who 
have to deal with her are charmed, and fascinated, and l)C(ieviIlcd, 
How devotedly Miss Strickland has stoo<l by Mary’s innocence! 
Are there not scores of ladies m this audience who persist in it too ? 
Innocent < I remember as a boy how a groat party persisted in 
declaring Oaroline of Bninswick was a martyr^ angel So was 
Helen of Greece innocent She never ran away with Pans, the 
dangerous young Trojan Menelaus, her husband, ill-used her ; and 
there never was any siege of Troy at all. So was Bluelieard’s wife 
innocent. She never peeped into the closet where the other wives 
were with their heads oif. She never dropped the key, or stained 
it with blood , and her brothers were quite right m finishing Blue- 
beard, the cowardly brute! Yes, Oaroline of Brunswick was 
innocent ; and Madame Laffarge never poisoned her husband ; and 
Mary of Scotland never blew up hers ; and poor Sophia Dorothea 
was never unfaithful; and Eve never took the apple-— it was a 
cowar<lly fabncation of the serpent’s. 

George Louis has been held up to execration as a murderous 
Bluebeard, whoiojis the Elo<*t()raI Princ^o hiwl no share in the. trans- 
action m winch Philip of Konigsmarck was S(‘uflled out of this 
morfcal scone The Pntwje was almenfc when tli<^ (‘af^istrophe came 
The Princess had had a hundred warnings; mild hints from her 
husband’s parents ; grim nnnonstranccs from himself but took no 
more heed of this iwlvico than such Inviotted jKHir wretches do. On 
the night of Sunday, the 1st of July 1694, Konigsmarek paid a 
• long visit to the J^rineess, and left her to get ready for flight. Her 
^ Riisbipid was away at Berlin ; her carriages and Immts were prejiariHl 
and reiuly for the elo|mmout. Metui while, the spitss of Oountess 

Platen had brought the news to their mistniss. She went to Ernest 
Augustus,; and promired from the Elei^tor an order for the arr<*st of 
the Swerki. On the way by whuh lie was to oomo, four gmirds were 
con^nMoued to take him. Ho strove to (ait his way through the 
faun men, and woundeni nion^ than one of them. They fell 
him ; cut him down ; and, m he was lying wounded on the gnnind, 
the (Jountess, his enemy, whom he had betrayed and insulted, came 
out and Imheld him prostnite. Ho cursed her with his dying lips, 
and the furious woman stampml ujK>n his mouth with her heel. Ife 
was di^ipatfched presently ; his body bimifc the next day ; and all 
traces of the man disappearivl. The guards wlio killed him were 
enjoined silence under severe inmaltles. The Princess was reisniit^l 
to 1)0 ill in her apartments, from which she was taken in (hrtolair of 
the same year, lining then eighUmd-twonty yt^rs old, and consigned 
to the castle of Ahlden, where she remained a prisoner tor m less 
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iha» thirty-two yearn A nepanition had boon pronounced 
ourtly !H*tween her and her huwliand. She wa« called henceff>rtli 
the ** PniiecHH of Ahhlen,” and her silent husband no more uttered 
her name. 

Four years after the Koni^^smarck catastro])hc, Ernest Augustus, 
the first EIe<?tor of Hanorer, died, and George Louis, his son, 
rei?pi<*«l in hw «tea<l Sixteen years he reigne<l in Hanover, after 
which he kM'iune, as we know, King of Great Bntain, France, and 
Ireland, l>efcndcr of the Faith. The wickwl okl Countess Platen 
dii»d in the year 1706. She had Iwt her sight, but nevertheless the 
says tliat she constantly saw Konigsniarck^s ghost by her 
wtckcil old Issl And so there was an end of her. 

In the y(*ar 1700 the little Duke of Gloucester, the last of poor 
(^U(‘rn Amufs children, died, and the folks of Hanover straightway 
lH**t*aine of pnKligiouH imiKirtance in England. The Electress Sophia 
waa declared the next m snceession to the English throne. George 
Louih was creatiHl Duke of Gambndge; graiul deputations were 
sent ovf»r from our country to Deutschland ; but Queen Anne, whose 
weak heart hankereil after her relatives at Baint Germains, never 
(touJd Ihi got to allow ht^r misin, the Ehxjtor Duke of Oaiubndge, to 
intiiio and pay his mi|»o(*ts to her Majesty, and take his seat in her 
House of Had the Queen laste^i a month longer ; had the 

Itiiglish Tories laien m Ixdd and resolute as they were clever and 
itrally; had the Prince whom the nation loved and pitied been 
efpuJ his fortune, George I/cmis hml never talkecl German in 
Haiiit James’s < Jiba|ad Royal. 

Whmi tlw crown did come to George Louis he was in no hurry 
almut putting it on. He waiteil at home for a while,* took an 
»lli¥tiug farewell of Ids dear llauovcr and Hemnhausen; and sot 
mit in the most leiHiircly manner to ascend *Hhe throne of his 
aiin*st4ifs/’ as he called it in hie first s|)eech to Parliament. Ho 
brought with him a compact Issly of GernnuiH, whoso society lie 
bve*h and whom he kept round the lk>yal person. Ho had his 
faithful (lenriau chiimliertaina j hia Gorman socretariios ; his negroes, 
hta Ih)w mtd simar in Turkish wars ; his two ugly elderly 
Gorman fevotirites, Mestlamew of KielmauHCgge and Hcdiulenlmr^ 
wbotti ho watHl ros|metively Gountess of Darlington and Duchesa 
i>f Kondah The Ihiclioiw was tall, and lean of stature, and hence 
wm imwemntly nlckimmod tin? MayiKile* The (kmntess was a 
la«p» sigotl ttohlwuoan, and tills elevated iKsrsoimge was dwaninated 
the Elotdiant. Moth of those ladles IovihI Hanover ami its delights ; 
idling rmmd the linden trees of the great Herrcnhmiiien avenue, and 
at first would not epdt the place. Si^hutenliei^, In fsi^t^ coohl not 
com m account of her debti j but finding the May|)ote would not 
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Ciomo, the Elephant piU‘ko<l wp her tnnik arnl hIipjkhI <nit of 
Hanovor, luiwieldy an nho “um On tlii« the May|K>l<* atraij'htway 
put herself in motion, and followed her helored Oeoip* 

Hoems to be fiimking of Oaptam Macheath, ami Polly, and 
The King we had aelcx^ted ; the courtiera wlio <*aino in hia tnun : 
the English noble® wlio came to welcome him, and rm many of 
whom the shrewd old cynic turned hm back —I pnjfent it is a 
wondorM satirical tiicture. I am a citizen waiting at (iir<*einvi(*h 
pier, say, and ciying hurrah for King Oeorg<j ; and yet I can neareely 
keep my countenance, and help laughing at the enormmm absurdity 
of this advent 1 

Hero we are, all on our knexjB. H(‘re is the Arclihmiutp of 
Canterbury prostrating hiiiiHelf to the Head of his (lamdi, with 
KiolmanBoggo and jS<5hulenl>erg with their mddled rheekH grinning 
behind the Dofmidcr of the Faith. Herf^ is my JLoid I)uke of 
Marlborough kneeling t(K), the greatest warrior of all timoR i he who 
betrayed King William — lietrayod King James IT. - lietmyc<l 
Anno —betrayed England to the Fren<*h, tfie Eh^rtor to the Frotimder, 
tho Pretender to the Elector; ami here are my Lordn Oxfc*rd and 
Bolmghrokc, tho latter of whom has just trip|M‘d up the hei^ls of the 
former; and if a montirs more time hml Isum allow od him, would 
have hod King James at Wiwtminster. The great Whig gent)emf*n 
made tlanr hows and eongtics with proper d«*eonim and eeremmiy j 
but yonder keen <d(l schemer knows the value of their loyalty, 
fjoyalty,” he must think, ** as applieil to me itf is absuni 1 Then* 
are fifty mwer hmrs to the throne than I am. I am hut an mviflmit, 
and you fine Whig gentlemen take me for your own sakt*, not for 
mine. You Tories hate me; you auhMshop, smirking on your 
knees, ami pmting alsuit Heaven, you know t dmPt nui* a flg for 
your Thirty nine Articles, and mn't nmlerstami » word of your 
stupid sermons, You, my Ismls llollnghroke ami Oiribrd you 
know you were conspiring n^i^nnst me a montli ago ; and you, my 
I^ord Duko of Marllsirough you would wdl me or any man else, If 
you found your advantage in it. Come, my grssl Melwshin, 
my honest Bophia, lot us gt> into my private r(H*m, and have some 
oysters and some Khino wino, and somo pifs^s aft^trwimls i li^t us 
make the host of our situatiem ; let us take wlmi we ran m?l, imd 
leave these biwling, brawling, lying Kriglish to shout, and fight, 
ami clmat, in their own way I ” 

if Swift hml not hnni emiimitted to the stiiti'smen of the k*ej«g 
side, what a fine saiiricul plHuni wo might lum* hml of that general 
mwff} e/ui ^H^ut amongst the Tory party I How mum the Tories 
became ; how the House of 1.«ords and Ifottso of Comumris ebopfsNl 
round ; and how decorously tim lui^iiriiies welcomed King ileorp I 
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making hw laat spcDch m the House of Lords, 
IMuntiHl (»ut the shame of the Peerage, where several lords concurred 
tt> ftuidernu in one general vote all that they had approved in fonner 
{Jiirliaments by many i>£irtindar rcRolutions And so their conduct 
wa« shameful St John ha<l the liest of the argument, but the 
w<»tst of the voti‘. Ikid times were come for Mm. He talked 
philosophy, an<l professed innocence. He courted retirement, and 
was rciwly to meet perst»(*ntioii ; but, hearing that honest Mat Prior, 
who hail recalled from l^ans, was about to peach regarding 
the |wtht transactions, thc4 philosopher bolted, and took that magni- 
ficent luad of his out of the ugly reach of the axe. Oxford, the 
la«y and goml-humourcil, had more courage, and awaited the storm 
at home. Hi* and Mat Pnor lx>th had lodgings m the Tower, and 
both bnmght their Ik^imIh safe out of that dangerous menagene. 
When Atti*rhury was carried off to the same den a few years after- 
wanls, and it was uski‘d, w'hat next should be done with himl “Done 
with himi Fling him to the Hons,” Cadogan said, MarllioroiigMs 
Uentunant. But tlie British lion of those <lay8 did not care much 
for drinking the WimxI of peaceful peers and poets, or crunching the 
Ismiw of blstiope. Only four men were executed in Ijondon for the 
ridsdlbm of 1716 ; imd twenty-two in Ijancashire, Above a thou- 
sand takm in arms submithHl to the King’s mercy, and iietiiloned 
to Ih) transiKirted to his colonies in America. I have 

lumnl that tbdr chiimmdants took the loyalist side iu the disputes 
which arose sixty y<*arK after. It Is phmuit to find that a friend 
of oum, worthy I>«5k Steele, was for letting off fee rebels with 
thfdr lives. 

Ah one thinks of what have Wm, how amusing the 

H|ieculafem Is 1 We know how the Sc^ottish gentlemen 

came out at I/ml Maris summons, mounted the white cockwle, that 
Ims Um a flower of ml poetry ever since, and rallied round tlic 
ill mmm%l Htmiit standanl at Braemax. Mar, with BOOO men, and 
imt IfiCIU opiKssxl to him, might liave driven the enemy over fee 
Twml and tiirken ixtssi^siou of fee wh<de of Bcotlmidi but that the 
I*w4sndcris I hike did not venture to move when the <iay was his 
ovm* Kdinbiirgh (histle might have lieou in King’s James’s hands ; 
tmt that fee men who were to ewtaladc it stayni to drink his 
lM*alfe at the tavoni, and afrjvc<l two hours ttx> late at fee rtmdcs- 
viHiH imdtir the cutsile wall 'Pliere was symiiafey enough in the 
town tlie pmjiwfetl attack seemii to Imve Imu known there— Lord 
Mnboii HInclalrii m^numt of a gentleman not cowtHtnMKl, who 
UM HInefeir, that he was In a house that evening where elghfecn ot 
them worn drinking, as the fkcetlous landlmly said, “|K>wdoring 
tliefr hair,” for the attack on Hie mtle. Buiipeae they luwi not 
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stopped to powder their hiiirl Edinbur^^h Oiusfcle, and and 
* all Scotland were Knig^s James’s The North of Em^laiid rises, anii 
marchoH over Baniet Heath upon Ijondon. Wyndham ih up in 
Somersetshire; Pacskiugtori in Worce«tt‘P8lure ; and Viviun in (J^rn- 
wall. The Elector of Hanover and hm linleous pni*}, np 

the plato^ and perhaps the Grown jewels, m London, am j off, 
vid Harwich and llelvoetsluys, for d(jar old Deutschhtnd. I’he 
King — God save him ! — elands at Dover, with tumultuoim applause* ; 
shouting multitudes, roaring cannon, the Duke of Marllxmsiuh 
weeping tears of joy, and all the bishops kneeling in the timl In 
a few years mass is said in Saint PauFs ; matins and are 

sung in York Minster; and Doctor Swift is turne*<l out of \m stall 
and deanery house at Saint Patnek’s to ^ve phu^o to Fattier 
Domuiic from Salamanca. All these changes wore poastldf^ then, 
and once thirty years afterwank -all this we might have hml but 
for tho puiveris ejdgui jactu, that little toss of fsiwder for the hair 
which the Scotch conspirators stoppc^l to take at the tavenu 

You understand tho distinction I would draw lmtwc*(*n history-— 
of which I do not aspire to Im an expounder and nmnnerH and life 
such as these sketches wouhl descnlio. Tho rolmllmu bii»uha out in 
the North , its story is before you in a hundroii volumow, m 
more fairly than m the excellent namitive of I/ord Maluui. Tlo* 
clans are up in Scotland; Donventwat(‘r, Nithsdah*, aofi Fur.iter 
are in amis m Northumberland -these are matters of hi4tory, hr 
whfoh you are referral to the due clmmhdom Tho 
set to watch tho streets, and prevent the people wearing whitu roHf% 
I read presently of a coupio of soldiem idimwt ffogr;*fd ih^nth for 
woanng oak boughs in their hats on the !:il>th of May nimttior 
bmige of tho beloved Stuarts It is with those wo havo t<* rlo, 
rather than tho marches and battles of the imiu<*s to wUU*h ftio 
poor follows bohmged with statesmen, and how they bs>bri|^ iuni 
how they lived, mthcr than with mwtsures of Btati*, whirb to 

history alone* For example, at the closer of the old r»dg«, 

it is Imown that tho Duke* of MarUKj-rough left the kingdom aftrr 
what me»ac4iH, rdkr what prayers, l»ril)or4 offe«*tl, taken, refw 
iwicepted ; aften' what dark doubling ami tmskliig, let hintiiry If nlw 
(tan or <laro, say. Tlie Queen dead ; who so 4*ager to n»v 

Uird Duke? Who shouts Gml save the King! m histliy 
great comiuerer of Blenheim ami MalpbfUH/ (By tbu* n^iy Ii,i 
will send over some more money for the Pridemhfr yet, m 
Who lays his hand on his blue rilsuid, and lifts hU tmm* anm 
fully to !r(‘avea than this herol lie makes n triMtMtdmt 
entmneo Into I^omlon, by Temple Ikir, in his enormous gilt 
and the enomums gilt rusich brniks down smimwiicro by t 'Umnri^iy 
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TiSiiiii* and !ii« Highness is obliged to get another. There it is vie 
hav#t him. We are with tlie mob m the crowd, not with the great 
folks in the procession. We fire not the Histone Muse, but her 
Iauiy«^hip^f* attcmlant, tale-lK>arer — valet <U ehartHirt — for whom no 
mat! is a hcni ; and, as yonder one steps from his carnage to the 
next haiMly (^mveyancAj, we take the miml»cr of the hack , we look 
all <m*i at his stars, ribands, embroidery ; we think within ourselves, 
O yon unfathomable schemer 1 0 you warrior invincible I 0 you 
kniutifui smiling Judas! Wliat master would you not kiss or 
k*tray f What traitor’s head, bkekoning on the spikes on yonder 
gate, ev(‘r hatched a tithe of the treason which has worked under 
your |H»riwig ! 

We have bnmght our Georges to London city, and if we would 
khold Its aspect, may see it m Hogarth’s lively perspective of 
Ghcaphiilc, or read of it in a hundred contemporary books which 
paint the manners of that age. Our dear old Hpectator looks 
simhng the Ktreets, with their innumerable signs, and desciibes 
them with Ids ehfuining hummir. “ Our streiets are filled with Blue 
Ikttus, Blmk Swims, and Ited Lions, not to mention Flying Pigs and 
llotM ill Armour, with other creatures more extraordinary tlian any 
itt I ho d<i«t*rk of Afriiit.” A few of thc^se quaint old figures still 
roiiiaitt in Loiulon town. You may still see there, and over its old 
h<mh4 In Ludgate Hill, the ** Belle Sauvago ” to whom the Hpectatcr 
so {df^ntly alhtdi^ in that luiiier ; and who was, probably, no other 
than the sweet Ameri(*an Pocahontas, who rescued from death the 
(kriiig Oaptiiin Smith. There Is the “Lion’s Head,” down whose 
jiiWH the own letters wchco ijusiwhI ; and over a great 

Imiiker’s in Fh?et Htn*et, the effigy of the wallet, which the founder 
of the firm k>re when he, (ume into london a country k>y. People 
this strmjt, ornamented, with crowds of swinging chairmen, with 
m?rvaiit» liawHng to clear the way, with Mr. Dean in his cassock, 
hts lacquey marching liefore him; 0 s Mrs. Dinah in her sack, trip- 
jiittg to elmtiel, her footlmy carrying her Ladyship’s great pmyer- 
\mk; with itinerant trmlesmen singing their hundred cries (I 
riimmiika* forty years ago, us boy in London city, a score of cheery 
fitiiiillar Mm that are sHmt now). Fancy the beaux thronging to 
the chmelatedimtseii, tapping their snuffboxes as they issue thencei, 
thi# fsaiwigs aiqiearing over tlie red curtains. Fancy 8aet‘liadssa 
tstckonliig ami smiling flfom the upper windows, and a crowd (ff 
brawling and InistHng at the door* gentlemen of the Life 
Gufinls, clml In Sfiirh»fc, with blue fodngs, and liwjed with gold at the 
j geiitleimm of tim Horse Omnutim, in their ca{m of sky-blue 
flotb, witii tlm mrU*r embnddemi on the thmt in gold and silver ; 
mm of the Halberdlem, in tlieir long red coats, as bluff Harry left 
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them, with their ruff aiul velvet flat (?sa|is. I*erlia|»4 the 
Majesty himself is gom^ to Haint Janios’s as we If hv w 

going to Parliament, ho is in his cioaeh aml-eight, ftiirrfumdfil hy his 
guards and the high officers of his <?n>wn. Otherwise his Mujtsty 
only uses a chair, with six footmen walking before, and sit yc^omiii 
of the gimrti at the sides of the mkn. The offieem in waiting follow 
the King in coaches. It must be mther slow work. 

Our SpentrUiyr and Tatler are full of deltghiftil glifni»s(m of the 
town life of those days. In the company of that charniing guide, 
we may go to the opera, the wunedy, the puppet-show, the auction, 
even the (lockpit ; we can take boat at Temple Stairs, and ai*c«aii- 
pany Sir Roger do Ooverloy and Mr, Spectator to Spring <larih?n 
— ^it will be called Vauxliall a few years hence, wh««t Hogarth will 
paint for it. Would you not like to stop liack into the twwt, ami 
bo introduced to Mr. Addison 1 —not the Eight Honmtmble #bs»eph 
Addison, Esquire, (Jiiorge I. s Heeretary of State, but tf> the delight 
ful painter of contemporary manners ; the man wlio, when in goofl- 
hiimour himself, was the pleasantest <5f>mpanion in all Knglami 1 
should like to go into LockiPs with him, and drink a liowl along 
with Sir K, Steele (who has just lH*en knigldcd li.v King (icorge, 
and who <loes not happen to have any nimiey to pay hin share of 
the reckoning). I should not care U> hallow Mr, Addison to Inn 
secretary’s office in WhitdialL There we get inti» pr^litics, (fur 
business is pleasure, and the town, and the coffee Iioum*, and the 
theatre, and the Mall. Delightful S|ie(dator 1 kind friend uf h*if^ure 
hours! luippy compmuon ! true (ihristian gentlemani How much 
greater, Isitter, y(m arc than the King Mr. Hccrotarv KnciD to! 

You can have fenugn testimony alsnit old world f#ond*in if you 
like ; and my kjfore (luotd friend, (fiiaries i,sauH, llaitm <h* Polliut^, 
will eondiKJt us to it. 

‘‘A man of sense/* wiys he, **or a fine gentleman, in nover at n 
loss for com|«wiy in Dnnhm, and this is the wiiy tin* latter 
his time. He rises late, puts mi a fhH*k« and, Iimuic^ Ids ^aoid 
at home, takes his cams ami goi*s where he pliwa^s. The PaiJi n 
commonly the pliu*« where ho walks, Ih*cuuw* *tis the tor 

men of quality. the same thing as the Tuilerici af Paris, 
only the Park has a certain ls»mty of simplicity which e tiinol 
iIcscrilHHl. The graml walk is calitnl the Mull ; U full of |»*o|iIc at 
every hour of the day, but esjsw’ially at ine^rniiig uimI cveiuti a h» ii 
their Majestn^s ofbm walk with the Ih^'id family, who aic 
only by hnlfadosen ytiomcn of the guard, ami |s*ffnit all prrmtu 
to walk at the same tltne with them, Tim ladicf ao»f *?cntlrmcn 
always apts^ar in rich dn*sscs, for the Huglish, who, (wctgv 
ago, did nt»t wear gohl Im*e but in thdr anny, aic now Mobioidcrvd 
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anr! Ixstiaulied as much aa the FrencL I speah of poisons of 
fur the ntizen still contents himself with a suit of fine 
cloth, a good hat and wig, and fine linen. ETorybody is well 
clothed hero, and even the beggars don’t make so ragged an appear- 
ance as they do elsewhere." 

After our fheiid, the man of quality, has had his morning or un- 
drm walk in the Mall, he goes home to dress, and then saunters 
to homo (wiiFee-houHe or chocolate-house frequented by the persons / 
he wotihl see. 

“ For ’tin a rule with the English to go once a day at least to 
hotu«*!i of this sort, where tlioy tdk of business and news, read the 
IKiiwrs, and often hwk at ono another without opening their hps 
And 'tis very well tlioy are so mute : for wore they all as talkative 
as {Hsiplc of other natums, the cufloe-houses would bo intolerable, 
and there would !« no hearing what ono man said where they are 
so nmiiy. The eh'siolate-houso in St. James’s Street, where I go 
every morning to itoss away the time, is always so full that a man 

H(‘an‘t) turn about in it." 

Ihdighlfut as Loixhm dty was, King Gooigo I. hkod to be out 
of it m much as ever ho could ; aiul when there, |»issed all his 
time wiUi his Gormans. It was with them as with Bluchor, a 
liuttdreil yearn aftonraids, when the bold old Reiter looked down 
from Saint Faul’s, and sighed out, “Was fiir Plunder!" The 
Gmmut women plundensd ; tlie Gorman secretodes plundered; the 
Gorumn (tsiks and iutoudants plundered; oven Mustapha asul 
llalion»‘t, thn Oeriium negroes, had a share of the booty. Take 
wlwt you ism got, was the old monarch’s nu«im. He was not a 
lofty luoimmh, cifftalnly; ho was not a ijatron of the fine arts: 
Imt li« was not a hyiioorite, ho was not revengofiil, he was not 
esimvagant. Though a despot in Hanover, ho was a moderate 
ruler in England. His aim was to leave It to itself as much as 
iMiHtdbie, and to Uve uut of It as much as he eould. His lieart was 
In Hanover. When takmi ill on his last journey, as he was ijassing 
Holland, he thrust his Hvhl head out of the coach-window, 
lUui gMjied out, “ Osnahurg, Osnaburg I ’’ Ho was mere than fifty 
yeam irf m when ho (»mo amongst us: wo tfx»k him because wo 
Wimteit him, ks-auso ho served our turn; we laugh«l at his un- 
wrtilh flerman ways, imd imeeted at Wm. Ho took our leyelty 
for wliat it sras worth ; lalil hands on what money ho eould ; koi»t 
us assumtty from Poiwry ami wooden shwsi, I, for onfc would 
have hewn ««t his side In those <laya Oynloal and selfish as he 
was, Im was IsiWer than a king out of Wnt Germains with the 
Frein'h Kinsfs tmlers In his iiockot, and a Bw«m of Jesuits in 
Ills tndtt. 
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The Fates are 8 np|) 0 «e<l to mteresst themselves almut Royal 
personages; and so this one had omens and |m»phiun«*a H|HH*ialiy 
regarding him. He was sdd to Iw much dmturlHHl at a prophecy 
that he should die very soon after his wife ; and mm onmigh, pallid 
Death, having seised upon the luckless Prince in her castle of 
Alddeu, presently inmnced upon HM. King Oeorgn L, in hts 
tmvelling chartot, on the Hanover road. Wliat ismtilHon mi out* 
ride that pale horseman 1 It is said, George promised i»ne of Ids 
left-handed widows to oome to her after death, if l04ve wore gmutiil 
to him to revisit the glimpses of the moon; and hchui afti^r his 
demise, a great raven tudjually flying or hopping in at the DuchesiM 
of Kendal’s window at Twickenham, she chosen to imagine tlm King’s 
spmt inhabited these plumes, and took special <mre of her sidde 
visitor. Affecting metempsychosis - funowatl Royal Wnil How 
pathetic is the wiea of the I)uche«s weeping over it I When this 
chaste addition to our English aristiKjracy died, all her jewds, her 
plate, her plunder went over to her relations in Hanover. I woitrter 
whotlier her heirs took the bird, and whether it is still flat»ping its 
wings over liorronhausen ! 

The days Jire (>vei in England of that Htmngc religion of king 
worship, when priosts flattered i>nnct« in the Temple of (hsl ; wlH»n 
servility mm h<dd to ho ennolding duty; when Isjauty and youth 
tried eiigerly for lUiyal favour; and woman’s shanu' wiw held to 1 h* 
no dmhonmir, Mondesi morals and mendiHl mannerw in (tourts and 
Iieeple are among the pri<*ele8s <«)nHfHjuen<?es of the Ihishmi uhitdi 
George I. came to rtwnie ami mnnirc. He kept his cmnjwfi with 
his English subjet^ts ; ami if he escaped no more than id her men 
and monarclm from the viijcs of Im «g<*, at hmt we may thank him 
for pn'serving ami transmitting the lihertim t»f tsira. In our fr4*r< 
air, Rtiyal and humble hotmts have alike IxH^n puriflcil ; amt Truth, 
the birthright of high and low among us, whhdi <tuito 
judges our gn^itisst iiemmagoH, can only s|H^dc i»f them mm in words 
of res|H»(^t and rpganl. There arc stains in the |K>irtr»it of the fit it 
George, and traits in it whi<di none of us niH^t admire ; hut nmottg 
the nobler features are justice, courage, imslemtioii»''*anfl itiCrO* wc 
may reeogiusa ere we turn the picture to the wall 
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O N the afternoon of the 14t3i of June 1727, two horsemen 
might liare lieen perceived galloping along the road ftom 
( Ihelsea to Richmond. The foremost, cased in the jackboots 
of the iHjrioii. was a broad-feced, jolly-lookmg, and very corpulent 
cavalier ; hut, by the manner in which he nrg^ his horse, you might 
M*»‘ that ho was a Ixild as well as a skilful rider. Indeed, no man 
lovisl s{Kirt Isitter ; and in the hnuting-fleidB of Norfolk, no squire 
nsic iiwre boldly after the fox, or cheered Rmgwood and Swectlijm 
more lustily, tlm he who now thundored over the Richmond road. 
Ho sisNSlily nauthed Richmond Ixidge, and asked to sec the 
owianr of the nuuuiion. The mistress of the house and her ladies, 
to whom our Mend was admitted, said he could not be introduced 
to the master, however pressing the business might be. Tlio 
mastor vras asleep after his dinner; ho always slept after his 
dinner ! and woo lie to tlie person who intemipted him ! Nover- 
tiu'lww, mir stout Wend of the jacklKiotB put the affhghte<l Imiies 
aahh\ ojicnoil the forbidden door of the liedroom, wiierein upon the 
tssl lay ft little gentleman ; and here tlie eager messenger knelt 
down In his jaekhoots. 

He on the lied stwrted np, and with many oaths and a strong 
German actwnt asked who was tiiere, and who dared to disturb him 1 
I «n Blr Itolwrt Walimle," sidd the messenger. The awakened 
siwi|ier hatol Sir ftobart Walfiele, “ I have the honour to announce 
to ymir Mideaty that your Royal fether, King George I, died at 
GsiwlwiK, OH flaturdtty last, the iOtli bistont.” 

“Art U Sacred Maaeaty King 

(lewigB It. i Iwt Blr Rolwrt Walpole atated the feet, and ftom that 
<lay antli three aad-tlilrty yea» after, George, ftio second of the 

BBwe, nded over IMand. 

Ifow the King mmlo away irtth his fe-ther’s will under the 
astonlshwt nose of the Arohldshop of Oantwbiiry ; how he was a 
choterie little uowwlgn; how be shook his fist in tlie flwe of h» 
fstber's courtiers; how he kicked his coat and wig about in his 
Rigos, and called everybody fhH liar, ra«al» vitb whom he 
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differed, — you will read in all the hmtory bookfi; and how he 
apeedily and Hhrcwdly reconciled himwdf with the hd<l Miniwter, 
whom he Iwul liated during his fkthor’a life, and hy wdiom he 
served during fifteen years of hia own with a<lmirahle prudence, 
fidelity, and success. But for Sir Rolicrt Waliiolo, Wf» shr»uhl have 
had the Pretender hack again. But for his olistinatc h»ve of jM*aee, 
wo should have harl wars, which the nation was not sin mg enough 
nor united enough to endure. But for his resolute f^onuHids and 
good-humoured recistamie, we might have hml (h‘rn*un ilcwpots 
attempting a Hanoverian rogirnon over iw: we shouhl liave hiul 
revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous misrule, fn place of Ufinartor 
of a (mtury of peace, fireedom, and material pro«iH»rity, such aw 
the country never enjoyefl, until tliat corrupter of imrluttneiita, that 
disaoluto tipsy cynic, that courageous lover of p<«ufe and Hl>i*rty, 
that great citisen, jiatnot, and statesman governed it. In religion 
he was little better than a heathen ; <‘racked ribald jokes at bigadgs 
and bishops, and laughed at High Ohurch and Low. In private 
life the old pagan revelled in the lowest ph^asures ; he pa«i«?d hhi 
Sundays tippling at liichmoud; and his holidays hawlmg after 
dogs, or booriiig at Houghton with Isiors over Ixsef ami punch. He 
cared for letters no more than his master di<i : he judged human 
nature so meanly that one is ashamed to have to own that he w as 
iiglit, and that men could l>o comipted by meuiis so Iww* Hut, 
with his hireling Hous<i of (Jommons, h<» defendnl hlwuty f<*r us; 
with his incredulity he kept Ghurch-cnift down. There were 
parsons at Oxford as double-dwiling and diingt^rons as any prieats 
out of Rome, and routeni them lx>th. He gave Kngliahiuen no 
conquests, but he gave them ptw^e find find fnaaloni ; the 
Three per (Jents nmly at par; and wheat at iho mnl six find 
twenty HlullingH a quarter. 

It was lucky for us that our first Georgea wen* not iiioro hiitli 
minded men; esjiecially fortimalo that they lovwl flanov»*r hi miieh 
as to leave England to have her own way. ihir child* fronf*lcs 
Imgan when we got a King who gloried in the nemo of HHfoiu 
fuul, lioittg lH>m in the country, projKimsl to rule it. Hif tin 
more fit to govern England than his gmmlfnthcr and gnut gnmd 
father, who did not try. It was righting Itself during their 
ptttion. The dangenms noble old spirit of C Cavalier loyalty wan 
dying out; the stately oht English High (littmdi was emptying 
itself ; the (pwistiotts flropping which, on emu side an<l the fdirr 
the side of loyalty, pn^nigativc, tlhurch, and King, the side of 
right, tnith, civil and religions frcHiwiii, hml iff4 giiicrations of 
brave men in amis. Hy the time when Unirgc lU. mmc to the 
throne the comliat iHitwism loyalty and Hls*r(y w;is comr to an 
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ml ; ai«i (Jharlcs Edwanl, old, tipsy, and childless, was dying in 
Italy. 

Those who aro cimous alwut European Oourt history of the 
limt ago know the menwars of the Margravine of Bayreuth, and 
what a (Jourt was tliat of Berlin, where Gkiorge II/s cousins ruled 
^overmi^i. Frederick the Great's father knocked down his sons, 
clsmghtors, oiiicers of state ; he kidnapped big men all Europe over 
to make greuailicrs of : his feasts, his parades, his wine-parties, his 
iolittm>-i)artieH, are all described. Jonathan Wild the Great in 
language, pleanures, and behaviour is scarcely more delicate than 
this Gonuan sovereign. Louis XV., his life, and reign, and doings, 
au* tohl in a thmisand French memoirs. Our George 11 , at least, 
was not a worse king than his nmghbours He clmmed and took 
the Ibiyal exemption fn)m doing right which sovereigns assumed. 
A dull litth* mau of low tastes he appears to us in England ; yet 
llcrvf*y tells us that this choleric prince was a great sentimentalist, 
and that lus letters — of wliich ho wrote iirodigious quantities — were 
quite dangerous In their iKiwers of fascination. Ho kept his senti- 
ftieniii]iti(*ii for his Germans and his queen. With us English ho 
iwm*r ohoie to lie fianiliar* Ho has >)een accused of avarice, yet 
hii did not give nutdi money, and did not leave much behind him. 
He did not lore the fine arts, but he did not pretend to love 
tlirm. Ho was no more a hyiwKsrite about religion than his fitfcher. 
He jtwlgid men by a low standard ; yet, with such men as were 
timr Idm, was ho wrong in judging as ho did? He readily detected 
lying and flattiiry, and liars and flatterers wore perforce his com- 
l^nnions. Had he b<^n more of a du^sj ho might have been more 
Hiiiiahle. A dismal exiiorionce made him cynical. No boon was 
it to him to lie clmr sighted, and see only selfishness and flattery 
round »W»wt him. What could Walpole tell him alicmt his liords 
anti Ctommonsi but that they were aU venaH Hid not his clergy, 
his <*fmiitcr», bring him tlm same story 1 Dealing with men and 
wtnnen In hta rude sceptical woy^ he came to doubt about honour, 
male and female, alsmt paWoiism, alvout religion. ** He is wild, 
!git he flrfitn like a man/* Georgs L, the tacitura, said of his son 
ami Gourage George It certainly had. The Eleotoral 

Hrinee, at tlio head Ids (jontingent, had approved himself 

a and Inavo Siddiw under Marlliowmgh. At 

Gurt^anle he s|»e«4ally dlstlngutshod hlmsrtt At Malphwiuet the 
other eWmaitt to the JRnglfch tfurme won but little honour. Thm) 
was always a qtiesthm about James's eoutsga. Neither tlwm in 
ihandeis, nor afterwards In his own andent kingdom of S<sotIand, 
did tht h«^kless Pretender show much rsmdurion. But dapTx^^ 
little (ieor«e hail a fimmtis teitgh spirit of hta own, and fought like 
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a Trojan, He called out hin brother of Pru»«ia with nwoni ami 
piatol ; and I wish, for the intemt of romancerB in that 

that famous duel could have taken place. The two soviToxnn 
hated each other with all their might ; their fieconds were H|ipfuntiMi ; 
the place of meeting was settled j and tho <luel was only prt*vent<Hl 
by strong representations made to the two, of tho European Jiiugliter 
whicih would have been caused by such a tninsaction. 

Whenever we hear of dapjwr George at war, it is t^eriahi that 
ho demeaned himself like a little man of valour. At Pe»ttingcn hts 
horse ran away with him, and with difficulty was stoppe<l from 
carrying him into the enemy’s lin^. Tho King, dlsmoantlng from 
tho fiery quadruiicd, said bravely, “Now I know I shall not nm 
away ; ” and plac^ himself at the head of tho foot, <lrew his sword, 
brandishing it at the whole of the French army, and cidHttg out to 
his own men to come on, in bad English, but with tho most famous 
pluck and spirit. In 45, when tlie Pretender was at l>orby, aiwl 
many iieople began to look pale, the King never lost his comri^— * 
not he. “Pooh! don’t talk to me that stuff!” he said, like a 
gallant little pnneo as ho was, and never for one moment allowe<l 
his e<iuanijnity, or his businesR, or his plwmurcs, or hm travels, to 
bo disturbed. On publicj festivals ho always ap|K*arc(i in the hut 
and coat ho wore on tho famous day of Oudonanie ; und tin* people 
laughed, but kimlly, at tho odd old gfirruent, for bmvery never g<w»s 
out of foHhiou. 

In private life tho Prince showed himsidf a worthy descendant 
of his father. In this res|m(^t, so much has h*m mid alsmt the 
first George’s immim, tliat we mml not onto Into « ilcs^Tiptiim of 
the sou’s Gornmn harem. In 1705 he niarriwl a princess remark 
able for Ixuiuty, for cleverness, for learning, fi*r gissl t4nn|H*r one 
of tho truest and fondest wiv<*H ever prims) was Heawnl with, and 
who loved him and was faithful to him, ami he, in his isisrsn 
fashion, lovtsl her to the last It must Ihj told tr* the hommr of 
Oarolina of Auspach, that, at the time when German princes thought 
no more of changing their iwjligioii than you of altering your cap, 
she K^isisl tti give up Prototantism for tho other erred, nttismgit 
an archduke, afterwards to I«) lui em|w*ror, was offer<*<l f*) hei for 
a hriclcgHKim. Her Protestant relations in Ih*rUn were angry at 
her rebellious spirit ; it was they who triinl io cimveri hf*r (it is 
droll to think that Prc«toick the Grea^ who hml no religion at nil, 
was known for a long timo In England as the hem), ami 

those good Protestants set upon (JamUrie a (s^rtalii Father Urkn, 
a very skilfbl Jesuit, and famouii winner of stsik But she naitisl 
tho Jesuit ; and she r(*ftisecl Gharim VI. ; and she niafried the hftle 
Electoml Prince of Hanover, whom she with love, and with 
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v%ery tiiaim^r of Ha<irifi<*o, with artful kmdneas, with tender flattery, 
wtfcU entire a<*lf-devotion, thenceforward until her lifers end 

When Gccn^e L m^e hi« first visit to Hanover, his son was 
»t»|wn«t»*d Regent during the Royal alwonce. But this honour was 
never again crmferrcnl on the l^nce of Wales; he and his fiather 
fell out presently. C)n the txumion of the christening of his second 
soil, a Royal row took place, and the Prince, shaking his fist in the 
Duke of Newcastle's face, called him a rogue, and provoked his 
august father. Ho and his wife were turned out of Saint James's, 
and their princely chihlren taken from them, by order of the Royal 
htwl of the family. Father and mother wept piteously at parting 
from their little ones. The yoimg ones sent some cherries, with 
their love, to impa and mamma; the jyarents watered the fruit 
with h^iirs. They had no tears thirty-five years afterwards, when 
Prince Frederick died — their eldest son, their heir, their enemy. 

The King (*ath‘d his daughter-in-law **cettc diahlessc Madame 
la Piincesne.'* The fraiuenters of the latteris Court were forbidden 
Ui npjmr at the King's : their Royal Highnesses going to Bath, we 
r4*ail how tlm courtiers followed them thitlier, and iiaid that homage 
ill f^imen«^tslilru which was forWdden in London. That phrase of 
dfablesse Madame la Princesse'' explains one cause of the 
wrath ijf Im Ihiyal laiiia* She was a very clever woman : she had 
a ten sense of humour : she had a dreailfiil tongue : she tuiued 
into ridicuh) the antiquated sultan and his hideous harem. She 
wrote savage letters alsmt him home to momlicrs of her toily. 
Hti, driven nut fttmi the Royal presence the Prince and Princess 
up for tlmmmdves in ladcester Fields, « where," says Walpole, 
nmst prrmtising of the young genitemou of the next party, 
ml the prottkst and llvoliest of the ymmg ladies, formed the new 
(,kurt" IksulcH WccKbT 1 Imiwf, they had their hxlgc at Eu'hmond, 
fri-iiiambHl by some of the pleasanttwt comiwmy of those days. There 
wnr»» the Harveys, an<l (Jhwterfield, and little Mr. Pope from 
Twkkottham, and wWi him, wmwstimes, tlie savage Dean of Samt 
Pat rickV, mul quit!* a Imy of young ladiw whose pretty fm‘(s smile 
on m mit of history. There was Isspoll, famous in liallml song; 
md the miicy eliartnlng Mary Bellontlcn, who would have none 
of tim Prince of Wah^*s ftno compliments, who folded h^ grnis 
umm In^r Iwnraat, and l«wle H.itlL keep off; and knocked hm 
ptm^ of mhrnm into his tms ami toM him she wi^ ilvf of semng 
him «*ount them* He was not m augiist mmiarch, this Augiistm. 
Widpok tells how, one night at tlie Royal cawbtabH the rfayfol 
laittiHeaea ihiMhI a chair away from under liady 
iwew» PmHwI tli0 Kini{*« uiwter Wm, tw tliat hi* W^esty Ml 
on tb« owiKi. In whntovot iKwtwre one book te Eoy«l Oeorgi*, ho 
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is ludicrous someliow; cv«^n at Dotting^m, white h«i fou^dit so 
bravely, his fi^(ure is alBunl “Calling out in hi« broken Kn^hsh, 
and limgiiif? witli his rapier, like a fencing tnjmter. In contftii|Ktary 
cmcaturos, Qeorge^s son, the Hero of Oullodeu,” is ak) niatle an 
object of considerable fim. 

I refrain to quote ftotn Walpole reganiing (Iwge ftt thostj 
charming volumes are in the liands of all wlio love the* gossip of tin* 
last century. Nothing can be more cheery than Honw^e’s IcttfTs, 
Fiddles sing all through them ; Wiix-lights, fine dnmfs, fine jokes, 
fine plate, fine equijiagea, glitter and sj^atklc there : never wm siw^h 
a brilliant, jigging, smirkmg Vanity Fair as that through which he 
leads us. Hervoy, the next great authority, is a darker spirit, 
Al)out him there is something frightful i a few years since his heirs 
opened the lid of the Ljkworth box ; it was as if a Fotnpeii wm 
opened to us — the hist century dug up, with its temple anil its 
games, its chariots, its public plae^ -lupanaria, Wanthdttg 
through that city of the dead, that dreadfully selfish time, through 
those godless intrigues and feasts, through those <»rowdH, pushing, 
and eager, and struggling — rouged, and lying, and fawning- -I have 
wanted some one to k friends with. I have said to friendH erm- 
vorsant with that history, ‘*Show me some g(K>d pciwm alsmt that 
Oourt; find mo, among those wdfish courtiers, tliosi* dmM(»hittj gay 
peophv some one Inniig that 1 <jan love and n*garfl/^ There w that 
strutting little sultan Cieoige !!• ; theie is that huriclil«w‘ked Iwetle 
browed Lt)rd (Jhesteriiold ; there is ♦iohn Ilervey, with his deadly 
smile, and ghastly iianitocl fw. 4 hate them, Thf*re is Ibsolly, 
cringing from one bishopne to another ; yond(*r eomes little Mr. 
from Twickenham, with his friend Out Irish Dean, in his new riw<f#ck, 
iKiwing, too, hut with rage flashing from under hm hit^by eyebrows, 
and scorn and hate quivering in his smile, (‘an you In* fond of 
these 1 Of !^)|k 5 1 might: at hmst I might love his genius h*^ 
wit, his grtmtnoss, his Hcnsibility with a eertidii eorivieti»m flmt at 
some fimeied slight, some sneer which lie imagined, he wisdd turn 
upon me and stab me. Oau you trust the iimmi Kh** is not of 
our order ; their very position makes kings and hmely. tuie 
in»(»ruUhle attacliment that ImuTutahle woman Im To that efu* 
is faithful, through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. Have lu^r 
husband, she really mnis for no ereatnl ls‘ing* Hhe is jimwl euomd^ 
to her <ihildrtm, and evtm fond enough of them j but she wmild chop 
tluun all up into little [neees to pleiuv* him. f« her ittfenoiim* iiith 
all around her she was isirfeetly kind, graeious, and mitimfl : hut 
fH(mdM may die, daughters may depart, she will Is* fsufeetly hind 
and grfMihms to the next wd. If the King wants hf*r, i4ie wdl mule 
upon him, k she over so mui ; aud walk with hun, ta* she eioi m* 
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weary ; and lauRh at his brutal jokea, l)e she in ever so much pain 
itf IkkIjt or heart. (Mnihne’s devotion to her husband is a prodigy 
to nf(d of. What ehann hail the little maul What was there m 
thtsai wonderful lettm of thirty pages long, which he wrote to her 
when he was absent, and to hio mistress^ at Hanover, when he was 
in Ijondon with his wife? Why did Caroline, the most lovely and 
iwToiuplmhed ]tnnrm of Germany, take a little red-&ced staring 
priiireling for a husband, and refuse an emperor 1 Why, to her last 
iimir, did she love him so 1 She killed herself Ixicause she loved him 
BO. Shi* liad tlie gout, and would plunge her feet in cold water m 
onlif to walk with him. With the film of death over her eyes, 
wntlihi;; in intolerable imm, she yet had a livid smile and a gentle 
word for her master. Yon have read the wondiathl history of that 
deathlsMll iiow she loule him many aioun, and the repl^ the old 
King lilubliemi out, “Non, non: j’aurai (W maltresses.” There 
never was »i«th a ghastly three. I watch the astonishing scene- I 
otaiul by that awful bsliude, woniloring at the ways in which God 
luM onkined the iiveii, loviw, rewards, sncoosses, passions, actions, 
eiubi of hilt ermtiiRM •'■and iWt but lai#, in the presence of death, 
and wiUi the swldest heart In that olten^iuoted passage fitim 
Isinl Hiwey, in which tht Quson’s deathbed is dosenbed, the 
p»ieM|Ue horrur of tho details surjiasses all satire : the dreadful 
httittotir of the sepiie is more temble than Swift’s blackest pages, 
or Kieldittg's fiercest irony. TSio man who wrote the story had 
soinething dlaliolimi alwut him: the terrible verses which Pope 
wrote nwjteetiug Herwy, In one of his own moods of almost fiendish 
iiwtipity, I fiw are tnie, I am frightened as I look liack into the 
{itHit, Mul fancy I twhold that gliastly heautiftil face ,* as I think of 
tho Queen writhing on Iwr deathlied, and crying out, “ Pray I— 
frtwy I" rtf the itoyal old simiiMP by her side, who kisses her ilead 
11}M wiUt ftantic wM, and leaww her to dn more j— of the lievy of 
eiHirtly elwgymen, ««l the archbishoii, whose prayers site rejects, 
ami who are obilgwi for proiaiety’s sake to shuffle off the anxious 
touuiriw of ttie imblh), and vow that her Mujosty quitted this life 
“in a heavenly flwne of miwl,” Wliat a life I— to what ends 
dmiteii ! What n vanity of vanities 1 It is a theme for amithw 
iiiilfdt than to lecturer’s. Per a pulintt '» I tliink the part which 
tMilfiits play In to deaths of Wags ht to m<*t ghastly of all to 
eiwwmisl 5 to tying euhgdos, tlie blinking of disagioei^le truths, 
the sh'kenlMg flatteries, to simnlateil griof, to> fel«‘,h(K)d «ad syeo- 
tdisnolPH ail uttered to to name of Heaven in mtr State chiutdiiw : 
tlmse moBsttiani thronodiee have been mmg ftom toe immemorud 
over kfiigs awl queens, lysst, bad, wicked, licmitSoMS. The 
Ifansai miwt liriiig out hi* comtwmplaoes j his ajiparatus of rhotonoul 
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Mack-hanging«. Dead kin/;? or live th« clorjyyiiiiiu iiuiHt flatter 
hitii -annouiKJO his piety whilat living* and when ckiil the 

obscHimos of Our Miist Beligiowg aiul Gmcious King/’ 

I road that La<ly Yamwmth (my moat religioim and gnieiotiK 
King’s favounte) sold a bMioprio to a clorgynian for ,£rj(KKh (He 
bett^ hor £5000 that he would not bo inmle a bishop, and be lost* 
and paid her.) Was he the tmly prelate of lus time IhI up by sueh 
hands for consomition? As T |)eep into Gmirgo ll/s Saint JanwnX 
I seo crowds of cassocks rustling up the Iswi-stairs of the ladles of 
the Court; stedthy clergy slipping purses into th«*ir lap; that 
godless old King yawning under his canopy in his (fliapl Ef>yal, as 
the chaplain before him is discoursing. Discouming about what! 

al)out righteousness and judgment? Whilst the chaplain k 
preaching, the King is chattering m Gonnan almost as loud as the 
preacher ; so loud that the clergyman-— it may l)e one Doctor Young, 
he who wrote “ Night Thought^” and discourseKl on the sploiiiimirH 
of the stars, the glones of Heaven, and utter vanitie»B of this world 
— a(jtually Imrst out crying in Ins pulpit Iwicatise the Defender of 
the Faith and dispenser of hishoprics would not listen to him I No 
wonder that the cleigy were comipt anil indiffcicnt amidst this 
indifference and corruption. No wonder that sceptics iimltiplicd 
and morals degenerated, so far as they dojHuidcd on the influence 
of such a king. No wonder that Whitfield crkl out m the wildci 
ness, that Wesley quitUnl the insulted temph» to pmy «»n the hill 
side, I look with revorenoo on those men at that tune. Which 
is the sublimer spesitacle the g<KKl John Wesley, surrou«d«*d by 
his congregation of mincm at the pit’s mouth, (»r the neon’s 
chaplains mumbling thnnigh their moniing olliiHi in their ante ro«im, 
under the picture of the great Venus, with the d«Hir o|s^ned int«> 
the adjoining <‘!iamlH*r, where tho (i\mm is drasing, talking st^uda! 
to tel Heryey, or uttering snoerR at I^ady Huflblk, who k kneciing 
witli tho basin at lair miHtr(»««’s side? I siiy 1 am as t hw»k 
round at this wsdety at this King, at these i‘<»iirticit)i, at these 
plitieians, at these bishops at tliis flaunting vice and leiity, 
Wherealiouts in this (knirt is the honest man? Whew* U the puje 
pcTHon one may like? The* idr stifles one with its f-ickJy 
There aie some ohl world follies and some tdsumi i*«*remotiiaU aUmt 
our Oourt of the present <lay, which f laugh at, but mi an Knqhch 
man, contnisting It with tho |«ist, shall I not miiiowlntge the 
cliange of to day? As the mistress of Haint James’s piiiist*s me imw, 

I salute tho Hovarolgn, wim^, mtslemti*, eiteiuplary of life; the 
mother; tho gtssl wife; tho ummipIMml holy; the enii{htem^«l 
friend of art ; tho tondor symjsithiser in her |ss*ph/s ghme^ and 

SOTOWS. 
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t H’ all tltp (!tiurt itf Ocorge and Caroline, I find no one but 
Lui.v Hiiir«lk ^itli whom it Hfeine pleasant and kindly to hold 
ninrcw. Eien lint miiHtsiynmt Croker, who edited her letters, 
litv* s hi'), and has that renjinl for her with which her sweet gracions- 
ncM seems fu Imve inapiml almost all men and some women who 
I'fHiM* near her. I have iKited many little traits which go to prove 
the ehiirms of her eharaeter (it » not merely because she is oham- 
iii/, Imt Wemimi she is ekirarteriiitie, that I allude to her). She 
writes ilelivhtriilly sober Icttem. Aildressing Mr. Gay at Tunbndgc 
(he Wiis. you know, a isiet, iienniloss and in duwraco), she says • 
“ The fiUiiii you are in has strangely filled your head with physicians 
awl ejm**! ; kit, toko my wonl for it, nany a fine lady has gone 
then* to drink the waters without heing sick; and many a man 
biwi complained of tho loss of his heart, who hwl it in liis own 
{,i,.«m>«iNii,it. 1 diniro you will keeji yours ; for I shall not be very 

fowl of a friend without oiw, and I have a great mind you should 
Iw in the niimWr of mine.” 

Wlien liord I’rtarhorough was sevonty yenra old, that mdomit- 
ahte yiwth wWr«»ied some flaming loTe, or rather gallantry, letters 
to aim. Howanl—wtrfoiis wHos they are of the romantic manner of 
wising wimftitww in «so in Uwae ekiy*- It i“ paswon ; it is 
not. loves it i» »»llantry s a mixture of earnest and acting; high- 
iioww iXiwpHm«)ts, jirofmaol Isiws, vows, slgha, and ^es, fo the 
inaiiiMT of the ( Mio romanefW, and Millamont and Doricourt m the 
Thw wa <4 it v»Ht of coromonicH and otifjwotto, 

of mirturiw a regulaU'd form for kneeling and wooing which has 
timte isisswl out of our downright manners. Henrietta Howaid 
wwpteil the noWo old Burl’s idiihmdering ; answoiwl the «p«»r 
love iettew wlUi due aeknowlwlgment ; made a profound curtsey 
|o l»i>twlH*rw«(b's profimnd Ikiw ; and got John Gay fo h^P 
the wmiiiflritloB of lisr letbis In rei'ly to her old kmgbt. He wrote 
liM eltttrmlng vwnes, In wliWi there was truth as well as grace. 
« « » wiMideifitl wiuture ! " ho writes ;■ - 


*1 (» wwiderfot cwatuwt, a womsu of mwsi 1 
Kevee gm*« oat oT pride, iwrer gay out of 1 

Wb«) >10 easy to guess wlKitbhM^lshimldK 

Who «o«M tWsk «»• ttownel »*<» dre«at h 


»> 


The gwwt Mr. Po|»e #!so eriolaVitod her in lines not leas 

m«l isdiitetl a jiortralt *»f wtuit must oortalnly have lieeu a delightfitl 


l»ly !‘ - 


*♦ I fciittw tt thing mwi vmmmmt- 
Kiif Ih* fiilnnly Attimd I 
1 bnnw n wiwinttithb 

witty, mm j 
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Not wurj/d by aw’d by nimour, 

Not gnwo thnniKb prido, or gay through ftdiy 
An orjual mixfcupo of gi^ocl-humour 
And ox(pd«iU fcoft molancholy* 

Iloa aho no faulta, than {Knvy m,y$), hit ? 

Yw, aho haa ono, I mmt aver— 

When all the world ocn^tpIrcK to pralae her, 

The woman's deaf, and does n(»t hear 1 " 

Even the women conctuTod m pmi«ing and lovintc hpr. Thi* 
DuchoBs of QueexiHlxnry beare tOBtimony to her amiable qmilitioh, 
and write» t() her * ‘‘ I tell you ho and «o, IxicauHe you love children, 
and tt> liavo children love you.” The Ixmutifid jolly Miwy Brilf*ndt*», 
represented hy contemporaries m “ the mmt |)erfeet creitture ever 
known,” writes very pleasantly to lier dear Howard,” her ** <h*ar 
Swiss, ”fh>m the country, whither Mary had retired aflxT her itwtrriaMe, 
and when she gave up being a mahl of honour. ** How do you do, 
Mrs. Howard 1” Mary breaks out. “How do you do, Mrs. 
Howard? that is all I have to say. This aftemcKm I ttm titktm 
with a fit of wnting ; but as to nuitt(T, 1 have nothing Isdtir 
to tmterbun you, than news of ray farm, f thertdbii^ give you 
the following list of the stock of eatahh's that 1 am fafting fot 
my private tooth. It is well known to th<» wh(4o county of Kent, 
that J have four fat (ailves, two fat bogs, fit for hilling, laclvi* 
promising bhu'k pigs, two young chickens, fine gcc'C, with 
thirteen eggs under each (several Is'lng tlu(*.k>icggs, cdsc the fithf*o^ 
do not come to maturity); all tliis, with mlibitA, ami pigt^ms* 
and carp in plenty, kse.f and mutton at rtwwmsbhs mivA 
Howard, if you have a mind to stick a knith inb» mtything I have 
namwl, say so I ” 

A Jolly set must they have Ihh'II, those maids of honour. 
introduces u» to a whole bevy of them, in s ph*asmit letter. ** I 
went,” he says, *M)y water to Hanipbm (?mtrt, ami mot the Frince, 
with all his ladioH, on horsel«w*k, <‘oming fnim hunting. Mr**. 
Belhmdon and Mrs. li<‘pell tcsik me into piottHdioii, i*iaitr.iry to 
the laws against luirkiuring Papist^ and gitvc me a dinm r, with 
something i liked l«d.b*r, an op|«>rtmdty of coriversathm aith 
Mm, Howard. We all agrmsd that the life of « niahi of homatr 
was of all things thc^ most misemble, and wisiicd that all wouihi 
who enviml it hml a Hfs^cimen <if it. To ml We^t pimlia ham of 
a monihig, ritle over Innlgiw ami ditches on ImstowisI limii*, come 
home in the h<*at of the day with a fever, ami (what h worn* a 
hundretl times) with a nnl mark on the fondiead fntm att 
hat -idl this may (piality them to make eaadlent wives for huniMs, 
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A> tKiii a«i t!<fy wiin' I'ff thi* hnit of tlic day, they muat simiier an 
li'tiir itiul lat'ii '"till ill tliii ajiartraent ; from thence to 

iliiiiwT ailii wiwt ajiiK'titft tiiry may; and after that till midm^t, 
woik, a.i 1 k, nr think wliiih way they idcase. No lone house m 
W»l*'**, aith SI laoniitain and niokery, is more eonternplative than 
(’imrt, MinH walkiil inth me tliree or four hours 

hy iHiK'iili'jld, »»»d «•' met «•* ♦•rwiture of any quality hut the 
KiiW, who nudieitee to tlic Vh^Hjhnmlierlaia all akme under 

tlte «rtideii wall.” ... . .1. 

I r..inv it w,«» a merrier KoRland, that of our ancestors, than 
the wiatid' whieh we inlwHt. i'eiqilo IukU and low amiu^l therti- 
,11 lv»M ver.'i mMch more. I liavo ^milated the manner in which 
4,tt*'i4ntt-n and iw r»ioiw of waMlWon ittowed their time— and what 
willi drinkinq, and dininq, awl Huppinft and oanls, wonder how they 
■r.d thwairfi their kwiietm at nil They played all aorts of qames, 
whieh, with the exeejttion of erieki't and tennis, have quite ffine 
out of *«ir iiautneni now. In tlm old prints of Bidiit James’s Par^ 
UMi htili m the marks alo»« tho walk, to note the lalls when the 
■( *mirt lilHywl at »Iall Kauey IiinUw«e Walk now so laid out, ^d 
laird John and ton! I’almewton kmwking halls up and down the 
avoAifoi Most of those joBy 8 |K>fts hekmg to the pw, and tlio 
masi old of «»«>*»* mm only to ho foimd in old novels, in 
old hnllails, or Om of dingy oW nowwiaiwts, ■which 

how a main of «s-ks is to ho f<mght at Wincliester ^tween thw 
WiBehrsh-r won ami the Hamitton men ; or how tho 
mm;« and tho Ihwon men awi going to hold a groat wrestling-match at 

***'**A*jjradr«l and twenty yearn ago tlwre wore not only ewntry 
t>«wiia in Kmgland, Imt jssiple who Inliahlted them. Wo wore very 
imiehnmregriwarioitB; wo were amuswl 
Kvsfv town Imil its fair, every village Its wake. Iho old poete have 
hnwlnsl ditties alsmt great ctidgelplnyings, fenious 
gtinning thnmgh borse-eollaw, great wayiKile meot^, and moms- 
11 h! girls used to mn races olwl in v<p light attire ; 
the kiwi »*ntry awl gwsl isawms thought no sluuno m looking on. 
it ;£‘ K went l«t Iho country 

mam, and hlidi ««*I hiw rqjidowl to that siroplo music. 

!Sr;K«l £ entertata Ldr femato frills constantly sent for a 
Istftd. Wlimi Unw Ftoldlinfo a mighty ftw) gwitlomn, was 
the tally whom he insrrksl, he twatol her and her wimismion at 
his IwtgiMgs to a sut>|«r from th« tavern, otwl ato supixir they 
Sit trS * ftWhw thB« «r them. Fancy tlm idiree, w a j^»t 
iSwwiwl room, to Oovent Uardt® or Holm, Hl^itod hy two or three 
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mxillm in «ilv<^r scott<je«, some scrapes, and a lx)ttle of Florence wine 
on the table, and the honest fiddler playing? old timcn in (luaint^old 
minor keys, as the Beau takes out one lady after the other, and 
soleimdy dances with her I 

The very great folks, young noblemen, with their govemors, and 
tho like, went abroad and made the great tour ; the home satirists 
jeered at the Fren<dufied and Italian ways whhih they brought 
l)ack; but the greater number of people never left the country. 
The jolly isjuiro often had never been twenty miles from home. 
Thcsie who (lid go went to the baths, to Harrogate, or Scarijorough, 
or Bath, or Epsom. Old letters arc full of tliese places of pleasure. 
Oay writes to us about the fiddlers of Tunbndge ; of the ladies 
Imvmg merry little private balls amongst themselves j and tho 
gentlemen enterhuning them by turns with tea and musia One of 
tho young beauties whom ho met did not care for tea 

We have a young lady here,” he says, “ that is very i^articular 
in her desires. I have known some young ladies, who, if ever they 
prayed, would ask for some (Mpiipago or title, a husband or mata- 
(lores : but this lady, who is but seventeen, and has £30,000 to 
her fortune, plu(*es all h(‘r wishes <m a pot of good ale, Wlum h(*r 
frmnds, for sake of her shape* and eoinph‘xion, would dismauies 
her from it, she answers, with the truest sincenty, that by the* loss 
of shape and (‘omplexion she (‘ould only lose a huHlamd, wiiemis ah* 
is hei lutsHioii,” 

Ev(»ry country town had its as«embly-r(Kun mouldy old lenc 
ments, whieli we may still «ch) in dcisiirtfHl inn yards, in (le(*ayi*d 
provincial citi(*s, out of whh*h the great wen of Ltmdon has suckisl all 
the life. York, at ussise-tlmes, mid thnnighout the winti^ harl)onr(*d 
a largi» society of northern gentry. Shrewsbury was celebmfc(‘d for 
Its festivities. At Newmarkot, I r(*ad of “a vast deal of gixsl mn* 
pany, besidc^s rogues and blacklegs;” at Norwich, of two asm^mblfcs, 
witli a pHsligious cniwd in tho hall, the nsmiM, ami the galh^ry* 
In Ohesiiire (it is a maid of honour of iinmn Clarolitm wln» 
writes, and wfio is lonidug to las ixwtk at Iliwupion (Jourt*, and 
tht* fun there) I fSH^p into a cowntry-hcnim*, and stu* a V4*ry merry 
party ; 

We meat in the work-room liefore nine, «*at, ami break a joke 
or two till fcw(dvo, then we n^mr U> our own {*lm«ils*rw and make 
ourselves r(*ady, for it emmot lie called dn^sslng. At msin the gvmt 
Ml fetches us into a latrlour, adonied with all sorts of fine arms, 
imisoned darts, siwend pair of old IsKits and SIMS'S wont by men 
of might, with tho stirmiw of King Oliaries I., taken from Idm at 
Edgehill.” And there they have ttielr dinner, MiUr which mmm 
dandng ant! mtpjHir. 
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A« for all hintory wont and liathed and drank there. 
(}eorx<^ ir. iiJwl fiiB Qt«^m, Prineo Frodorick and his Oourt, scarce a 
characttir one can niontiou of the early last century but was seen m 
that fiiiiwuw Pump where l^ai Nash presided, and his 

piitturo hung Ixjtween the bus^ of Newton and Pope — 

**l*hiii picture, pIao«d them* bu«t« between, 

(iitrcH »«attr« ail its strength * 

Wi^ioni and Wit are little seen, 
lint Felly at full length.** 

1 should like to have soon the Folly. It was a splendid, 
luuhroidorod, l}<*r«ffle<l, snufflioaced, red-heeled, imiwitinent Folly, 
and knew hf»w to make itself n}Si>ectecL I should hk© to have seen 
tliat noble old Petoborough in his hcKits (he actually had 

the iiuckfdty to walk alsmt Bath in boots 1), with his blue riband 
aticl stars, and a C4tbbage under eueh ann, and a e!ii(*ken in his hand, 
which he Itiwl Wen cheaisming for his dinner. (JhcHteriield aime 
there irumy a time and gambWl for hundreds, and grinned through 
his Mary Wortley was there, young and beantiM; and 

Mary Wortley, old, hhtoems, and snuffy- Mfss Ohudleigh came 
thers^ sHpjrfng away fttmi one husband, and (m the look-out for 
aiiothiir, Walpole passed many a day them; sickly, supsqDrfWous, 
jdwunlly damlitted, and aifeetted ; with a brillSant wit, a delightful 
m*nHlblUty; ami for bis ftiendib a most tender, g<snf«r<>us, and 
fdthful heart And if you and I had lajcn alive then, and strolling 
df*wn Mllsoni Htreet hush 1 we should have taken our hats off, as 
an awful, long, lean, gaunt figure, swatlunl in flonnds, laimed by in 
Itn chuir, iiml a livid fiu?e haiked out from the window - great 
oyea Htaring fnmt undiw a bushy powde^md wig, a tfrable frown, a 
t4*rril4« Roman nose ami wo whisfKT to tme another, There he 
is I Thmj*s the grt«it eommoner ! There !s Mn Pitt P* As we 
walk away, the ablay Im41s am set mriuging; md we meet our 
tmty friend Toby Bmollefct, on the arm of tlames Quin tlie act(»r, 
who tidlH us that the liells ring for Mr. Bullwk, an eminent mw- 
kee|s*r from Totitmlmm, who has just arrived to drink the waters ; 
ami IVdiy shakes his mno at the <ltH)r of (jolonel Ringworm— -the 
iirHitit gentlimmn*s ItKlgings next his erwn— where the (jolond^s two 
negwsis am praetlidng m the Fn»nch horn. 

When we try to nsiall social KnglamI, we must fency it 
playing at mnk tm many lumm every (by. The custom is weU- 
nigh out among m now, but fifty years ago was genei^ 
fifty ymrs Isforo tliat almost uidvenwtl, in the counfaty* “ Gaming 
has Isaxmie m* much the fiishhtti,*^ writes Seymtmr, the author 
of rtie *Hkirt <famest(*r,” *Hhat he who in mmimy should be 
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Ignorant of the games in vogno would be reckoned low-bred, and 
hardly lit for conversation.’' There weie cards everywhere. It 
was considered ill-bred to read in company, “ Books were not fit 
articles for drawmg-iooms,” old ladies used to say People were 
jealous, as it were, and angry with them. You will find in Heivey 
that George II was always fmioiis at the sight of iKioks ; and his 
Queen, who loved reading, had to practise it in secret in her closet. 
But cards were the resource of all the woild. Every night for 
hours, kings and queens of England sat down and handled their 
majesties of spades and diamonds In European Uourts, I lielieve 
the practice still lemams, not for gamlding, but for pastime. Our 
ancestors generally adopted it “ Books * pnthee, don’t talk to me 
about books,” said old Sarah Marll^orough. *‘Tho only Ixioks I 
know are men and cards ” “Bear old Sir Roger <le Ooverley sent 
all liiH tenants a stung of hogs’ puddings and a pack of cants at 
Ohnstmas,” says the wishing to depict a kind landlonl. 

One of the good old lady wiitors in whoso letters I have boon 
dipping cries out, “ Buie, caids liave kept us women from a groat 
deal of 8(jaudal !” Wise ol<l Johnson regretted that ho had not 
leamt to play, “it is very useful in life,” lui says; “it generatoH 
kindness, and eoiiHohdatos scnuoty.” David Hume never went to 
l)od without his whist. We have Walpole, in «mo of his lottcu's, 
in a transiKirt of gratitude for the cards. “ I shall build an altar 
to Para,” says he, in las pleasant daiidifiixl way, “ for the (jmuiijo 
of my charming Duchess of (}raftou,” The Bucht^ had been 
playing cm\» at Romo, when she ought to have \mn at a iiurdinal’s 
ooncort, whore the fkxir fell in, and all the monKignors were pre- 
cipitated into the cellar. Even the NomHmformist clergy looktni 
not unkindly on the practice. “ I do not think,” says ono of them, 
“ tliat firmest Btartin Luther committed sin by playing at Isiek- 
garainon for an hour or two afber dinner, in order by unbending 
his mind to promofee digestion.” As for the High Ohumh parsons, 
they all played, bWiops ami all On Twelfth-day the Oourt used 
to play in stat<L 

“ This being Twelfth-day, his Majesty, the Princei of Wtiles, 
and the Kid^ts Oompamons of the Gart^, Thistle, and Bath, 
appeared in the collars of their resfHKiivo ordom. Their MujesttCH, 
the of Wales, and three eldest Princesses, went to jdie (ilia{»d 
Royal, preceded by the heralds. The Duke of Manchostttr carritnl 
the sword of State. The Khig and Prince made ofMng at the 
fldtar of gold, fmnkinoonso, and myrrh, acetmling to the annual 
custom. At night tiielr Mejestm played at liamni with nobility, 
for the bcraoftt of the grtiom jiorter i and ’twas said tlm King won 
bOO guineas ; the Queen 360 j Princess Amelia 20 ; Princess ijrano* 
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Ime, 10, the Duke of Grafton and the Earl of Portmore, several 
thousands.^^ 

Let us glance at tlie same chronicle, which is of the year 1731, 
and see how others of oui forofatheis weie engaged* 

^^Cork, \Uh January (k,Yi one Tim Croneen was, for 
the murder and robbery of Mr. St. Logei and his wife sentenced 
to be hanged two minutes, then his head to be cut off, and his body 
divided in foui quarters, to be placed in four cross-ways. He was 
servant to Mr St Leger, and committed the muider with the 
l)nvity of the servant-maid, who was sentenced to be burned ; also 
of the gardener, whom he knocked on the head, to deprive him 
of his share of the booty/^ 

“ Jwtmmy Zrd . — A postboy was shot by an Irish gentleman on 
the road noai Stone, in Sttifiordshire, who died m two days, for 
which the gentleman was impnsoned.^' 

“ A poor man was found hanging in a gentleman’s stables at 
Bungay, m Suffolk, by a i>eraon who cut him down, and running 
for asfidstance, left his penknife behind him. The poor man reoover- 
ingj cut his throat with the knife , and a river brfng nigh, jumi)od 
into it j but oompany coming, he was dragsged out alive, and was 
like to remain soJ' 

The Honourable Thomas Pinch^ brother to the Earl of Not^ 
tingliam, is appointed Ambassador at the Hague, in the room of 
the Earl of Chesterfield, who is on his return homo.” 

‘‘William Oowi^er, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. John Cowi)er, chap- 
lain in ordinary to her Majesty, and rector of Great Berkbamx^ateacl, 
in the county of Hertford, are appointed olorks of tlm Oommis- 
sit>nars of Bankrupt(*y.” 

“Charles Oreagh, Hkp, and Macnamara, Esq., between 

wiiom an old grudge of three years had subsisted, which had oeesr 
sirmed their being bound over aliout fifty times for breaking tlio 
]mm^ miKiting in company with Mr. Byres, of Galloway, they dis- 
charged their pistols, and all three were killed on the spot— to the 
great joy of their peaceful neighbours, say the Irish papers,” 

“Wheat is 26s. to 28s., and barley 20s. to 22b. a quarter ; three 
IKjr (ients*, 92 ; best k)af sugar, 9kl ; Bohoa, 12s. to Us. ; Bekoe, 
I Hi. ; and Hys(»n, 36s, per XKmnd. 

“ At Exon was celebrated with great magnificence the birihday 
of the son of Sir W. Oourtnoy, Bart., at which more than 1000 
immm were prt‘seni A bullctck was roastcKl whole; a butt of 
wine and iwweml tuns of beer and cider were given to the populace 
At the same time Sir William delivered to his son, then of age, 
Powilmm Oastle, and a gwt eshite.” 

7 £t 
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“ Ohiirlesworth and Cox, two solicitors, convi(*te(l of forgery, 
stood on the pillory at the Royal Ex(*,hango The fust was seveiely 
handled by tlie |K)pulace, but the othoi was very much favoured, 
and protected by six or seven follows who got on the pdloiy to 
prote(*t him fioin the insults of the mob,” 

“ A Ixiy killed by falling upon iron spikes, from a lamp-post, 
which he climbed to see Mother Heedham stand in the pillory,” 

“ Mary Lynn was burnt to ashes at the stake for being con- 
cerned in the murder of her mistress.” 

“Alexandet Russcdl, the foot soldier, who was (*apitally con- 
victed for a street robliery in January sessions, was rejineved for 
tiansportatiou , but having an estate fallen to him, obtained a free 
paidon ” 

‘*Tiie Loid John Russell married to the Lady Diana Spencxir, 
at MarllK>rough House, He has a foi-tuuo of £30,000 down, ami 
18 to hav(‘ £100,000 at the death of the Duchess Dowager of 
Marlborough, his giandmother.” 

“March 1, being the anniversary of the Queen’s birthday, when 
her Miyesty enttired the foity-iuntli year of her age, there was a 
Hplondlil appearance of mobility at St James’s. Hc^r Majesty was 
nmgmflcontly <lress(*d, and wore a floveriMl muslin head cnlging, as 
did alH(» her fi<»yal Highness. The I^ud Foitmore was said to have 
had the richest dress, though an Italian (k»unt had twenty-four 
diamonds iast^Mwl of buttons.” 

New (dothes cm the birthday w<‘,re the ftishion for all loyal 
tKv»pl(^. Swift mentioim the emstom sov<iral tinim. Wal|K>le is 
eonsfeuitly spe^iking of it ; laughing at the practice, but liavlng the 
very fim^t clothes from Paris, nevertheless. If the King and 
Queen wens unixipular, thorn wore very few now Mhm at the 
drawing-room. In a paiier in the Trm Pairw^, No. 3, written to 
attack the Pretimder, the Pnmch, an<l Po|w«fy, Phdding 

»upi>ose» the S<«)teh and the Pr^itender in jsswasiion of timdon, and 
himself about to bo hanged for loyalty, when, just as the ro|Hi is 
round hte nec^k, he says : “ My little girl enterml my l»ed-<diamlK%r, 
mid put an eml to my dream by pulling oissn my eyes, and telling 
me that the taller had just brought home my clothes for his Majesty’s 
birthday.” In his “Temple Iksau,” the is d«mie<l “fc»r a 
birthday suit of velvet, £40.” Be sum that Mr. Harry Fielding 
was dunned t(K>. 

The piiblio days, no doubt, were splendid, but the private Oowrt 
life must have btam awflilly wearisome. 

“ I will not trouble you,” writes Ilemy to Lady Satidon, “ with 
any account <rf our ocoupations at Hampton Couri No mflbh«*r.»c 
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eyer vent in a moie conefaint track, or a more unohanginj? circle , 
so that, by the assistance of an almanack for the day of the week, 
and a watch for the hour of the day, you may infonn yourself fully, 
without any other intelligence but your memory, of every transac- 
tion within the verge of the Coiut. Walking, chaises, levfei, and 
audiences fill the monung At night the King jilays at commerce 
and backgammon, and the Queen at ((irndnllc, where prsir Laily 
Oharlotto ruiiH hei usual nightly gantlet, the Queen pulling her 
hoo<l, and the Princess Royal nipping her knuckles. The Duke of 
Grafton takes his nightly oiuato of lottciy, and bleei« as usual 
lietween the PnncoBBCs Amelia and Caroline. LohI Grantham strolls 
from one room to another (as Dryden says), like some discontwitisl 
ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to siaaik , and stiis hunself 
alsmt as people stir a fire, not with any diaugii, but in hofwH to 
make it bum brisker. At last the King gets up ; the pmd finishes , 
and overylsidy luw their dismission. ITieir Majesties retire to Ijudy 
Oliarlotte and my Lord Liffonl ; my Lonl Grantham, to Lady Pnuiees 
and Mr. Clark : some to supper, some to tied ; and thiM the evening 
and tlie morning make the (ky.” 

The King’s fondness for Hanover oceasinned all sorts of nntgii 
jokes among his English sultjects, to whom muerkraut ami wuuiag<»i 
Iiave over been lifliculous objects. When our present Prince (Jimsort 
came among us, the ixiople hiwlcd out songs in the streets indicative 
of the absurdity of Germany in general. Tlie sausuge-sho}* )im 
ducod enormous sausagtn which we might supiKise were tlie ijuily 
food and delight of Gorman primses. I rememtsir the cnrieatttriw 
at the marria^ of Pduce Iioo|)uld with the Pi^ieess Ciiarlolte. Ilie 
bridegroom was drawn In rags, Gfooige IIX.’s wife was called by 
the ]H‘op!e a beggarly Gennan ducIiuHS ; the British idea indng tiiat 
idl princes were Isiglkrly except Brirish priooiHi, King Geoige paid 
us tiack. He thought there were no manners mit of Germuuy. 
Hamli Manllioroujsdi once coming to visit the Prinewi, whilst Iter 
Royal Highness was whipping one c»f the roaring Royal ehiWiwii, 
“iJhl" says George, who was standing Ity, “you have no gwd 
manneis in Enghuul, tweauso you am not proiady Isnnight up 
when you are young.” He Insisted that no English cxiok emibt 
nsMt, no Englhdi coachman emtld drive : he actually qtuailoned the 
suiieriorfty of our nobility, our horses, and our roast beef I 

WUlst he was away iWmi his l)«Iov«! Hanover, everytlitog rm 
mained there exaetly as in tlie Prince's preseneo. Them wore eh^t 
hundred liorses in the stables, there was ail the ai^ratus of 
oliamberiains, Gourt*manihiils, anil npuirrimi and (kmrt ttssemldics 
were hrid every ftaturday, whom all tlm mibllity of Hanover as* 
somMed at wlint I can’t hut tldiik a fine and toueldng oomuony. 
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A large arm-chair was placed in the assembly room, and on it the 
King’s portrait. The noMity advanced, and made a bow to the 
arm-chair, and to the image which ITebuchadnezsar ihe king had 
set up ; and spoke under their voices before the august picture, just 
as they would have done had the King Ohuxftimt bm present 
himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover. In the year 17$9, he 
went for two whole years, during which Oarohne reigned for him in 
England, and he was not in the least missed by his Bntisb subjects. 
He went again m ’35 and ’36; and between the years 1740 and 
1755 was no less than eight times on the Continent, which amuse- 
ment he was obliged to give up at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War. Here every day’s amusement was the same. “ Our life is 
as uniform as that of a monastery,” wntes a courtier whom Vehse 
quotes “ Every morning at eleven, and every evening at six, we 
drive in the heat to Herronhausen, through an enormous linden 
avenue , and twice a day cover our coats and coaches with dust. 
In the King’s society there never is the least change. At table, 
and at cards, he sees always the same faces, and at the end of the 
game retires into his chamber. Twi(‘o a week there is a French 
theatre ; tho other days there is play m the gallery. In this way, 
were tho King always to stop in Hanover, one could make a ten 
years’ calendar of his proceedings ; and settle l)oforehand what his 
time of business, meals, and pleasure would bo.” 

Tho old pagan kept his promise to his dying wife. Lady 
Yarmouth was now in Ml fovour, and treated with profoimd 
respect by the Hanover society, though it appears rather neglected 
in England when she came among us. In 1740, a couple of the 
King’s daughters went to see him at Hanover; Anna, the Princess 
of Orange (about whom, and whose husband and marriage-day 
Walpole and Hervey have left us the most ludicrous de«(jriptions), 
and Maria of Hosse-Oassol, with their respective lords. This made 
the Hanover Oourt very brilliant. In honour of his high guests, 
tho King gave several among others, a magnificent maskecl 
ball, m the green theatre at Herrenhausen — ^the garden theatre, 
with linden and box for screen, and grass for a carpeij, where the 
Platons had danced to George and his father tho late sultan. The 
stage and a great jiart of the garden were illuminated with coloured 
lamps. Almost the whole Oourt ai>i)ear«Kl in white dominoes, 
“like,” says the describer of tho scene, “like spirits in the Elysian 
fields. At night, supper was served in the gtdlery with gimt 
tabkis, and the King was very merry. After supper dancing was 
resumed, and I did not get home till five o’clock by Ml daylii^t to 
Hanover. Some days afterwards we had, in tim opera-house at 
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Ilanovoi*, a great aBsembly. The King appeared m a Tuikmli 
(IresH; his turban was omament<'(l with a magnifie^t agrafe of 
diamonds; the Lady Yai mouth was dressed as a sultana, nobody 
was more beautiful than the Princess of Hesse.” So, while poor 
Oarohne is resting m her coffin, dapper little George, with his rc<l 
face and his white eyebrows and goggle-eyes, at sixty ye^ars of age, 
IS dancing a pretty dance with Miwlamo WahiKKlen, and capcnng 
about dressed up like a Turk 1 For twenty years more, that little 
old Bajazet went on in this Turkish fashion, until the fit came 
which cliokc(l the old man, when he ordered the side of his coffin 
t(» be taken out, as well as that of poor Caroline’s who hfwl preceded 
him, so that his sinful old bones and ashes might mingle with those 
of the faithful (Tcature. 0 stmttiiig Turkey-cock of Horreuhausen 1 
0 naughty little Mahomet J in what Turkisli paradise aie ym luw, 
and where bo youi painted houns I Bo Countess Yarmouth aiipeaied 
iis a sultana, and his Majesty in a Turkish <lr€»ss woni an aarufe of 
iliumonds, and was v(*i y merr>% was hel Friends 1 he was your fathers’ 
King as well as mine - let us drop a n^spectful tc^ar over Ins gnive. 

siiid of his wife that lie newer knew a woman who was 
worthy Uf buckle her shoe t he would sit alone wei^inug liofore her 
IKirtmlt, and when he hart dried liis eyes, h© would go off to his 
Walmtsleu and talk of her. On the 26th day of 1760, 

ho lieing then In the sovcnty-scventii year of his ii^e, and the thirty- 
fourth of his ndgu, his jwigo wont to take him his lioyal chocolate, 
and liehold I thc^ Most Religious and Onanmis King was lying dead 
on the floor. They w^ent and fetched Walmodon ; but Walmislen 
exmld not wake him. The Hacred Maj<mty was but a lifeless 
The King was dead j Ofwl save the King 1 But, of courses, |K>ots 
aiwl clorgymen dei^orously iHwailcd the late one. Hero are some 
aiijloss verms^, in whwh an English divine deplored the famous 
departed hero, ami over which you may ery or you may laugh, 
exactly as your humour suits 

« While at his foot ^ixidring Faction lay, 

No oontoftt left hut who aboutd \mi <dK>y 
Haw in his offspring all hlmsolf ranowod ; 

Tlui same fair path of glory still pursued j 
gaw to young (Siaorgo Attgunta’ii oaro 
WhaWor could miso and humanlfto the heart; 

Bland all his gramisWt virtues with hla own, 

And form tliolr mingled radiance for tho thnmo— 

Ko farther bla«d»g could on aarth Ihh given - 
'The next degree of happiness was- -heaven I *' 

Tf he bad gcKxl, tf ho had hm just, If he hiwl been pnn* in 
llfOi and wise in ooundl, could the |K>ot have said mmdi morel It 
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WM a parson who came and wept over this grave, with WaJmoden 
sittmg on It, and claimed heaven for the poor old man slumbering 
below Here was one who had neither dignity, learmng, morals, 
nor wit— who a great society by a bad example, who, in 

youth, manhood, old ag^ was gross, low, and sensual ; and Mr. 
Porteus, afterwa^ my LokI Bishop Porteus, says the earth was 
not good enough for hm, and that his only place was heaven i 
Bravo, Mr. Porteus ! The dmne who wept these tears over George 
the Second s memopr yore Geoigc the Third’s lawn I don’t know 
wnothcr pooplo still admire his poetry or his sermons. 
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W E have to p;lanee over sixty yotirs m an many minnteR. To 
read the mcio (‘iitalogno of (duiiaeters who figured dtmng 
that long p(jrifKl would omipy our allotted time, and wo 
Hliouhl have all text and no Korinon. England Imn to undeigo the 
revolt of th(^ Amei ican <‘oloni(‘8 , to Buhnut to defeat an<l Heparation ; 
to Rhakc under the, voleano of the Frcuieh R(iV<dution ; to grapple 
and fight for the hfovith her gigantie enemy Na|K>leon , to giiap 
and rally after that tremendouH stmgglo. The old Hoei(‘ty, with its 
courtly Bpleudoum, has to pa8« away ; s^nmXhm of Btatesmem to rise 
and disapi>ear j Pitt to fallow (Jliatham to the tomh; the memory 
of Eodttoy and Wolfe to be imiiersaded by N'el«an*'» and Wellington’s 
glory ; the old poeta who unite uh to Queen Anne’s time to sink into 
their ^vee ; JohiiBon to die, and Soott and Byron to arise ; Garrick 
to delight the world with his dazzling dmmatic goniuB, and Kean to 
leap on the stage and take jKiascsHion of tJie uHtoiiishcd theatre. 
Btt^im has to be invented , kings to ])e Imheadcnl, banished, <le|>osed, 
rostonwl. Napoleon is to Ihi but anepknlc, am! G<*orge III. is to 
be alive through all these varied changes, to ac(?omi«my his |)oop]ie 
thnaigh all th<»so revohiticms of thought, g«}venum‘nt, society; to 
survive out of the old world into outs. 

When I first saw England, she was In mouniing for the young 
Princess Oliarlotte, the ho|)e of the empire. I (lune ftom India m 
a child, ^d our ship touched at on island on the way home, where 
my btaeje servant took me a long walk over rocks and hills until 
we reaeh^ a garden, where wo saw a man walking. Thctt is he,’’ 
said the black man : “ that is Bonaimrte I He eats tim^ sheep 
every day, ami all the little childwm he can lay hands on ! ” Tbcw 
people in the British dominions besides that po<»r (Maitta 
Affiring-fnau, with an cxiual horror of the <iorHicaii ogres. 

With the same childish attendant, I mncmlH*r imcplng titmugh 
the colonnade at Oarlton House, and scseing the alsKle of the great 
^ Prince Eegonti I cw seo yet the guards pacing ksftsre the gates of 
tlie placse. The place 1 What places? The p^ace exists no mesre 
tiian the pakeo of Ntsbuehiuinesmr. It is but a name now. Where 
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be the sentnes who used to salute as the Eoyal chariots drove in 
and out ? The chariots, with the kings inside, have driven to the 
lealms of Pluto, the tall Guards have inarched into darkness, and 
the echoes of their (hums are rolling in Hades, Where the palace 
once stood, a huiidie<l little children aie paddling up and down 
the steps to Saint James’s Park A score of grave gentlemen are 
taking their tea at the Atheiifloum Club , ” as many gnsly wamors 
aie ganisomng the ‘‘United Service Club” opposite Pall Mall is 
the great social Exchange of London now — the mart of news, of 
politics, of s<‘4indal, of lumoui — the English Foium, so to speak, 
wheio men discuss the hist despatch fiom the (Jiimeu, the last speech 
of Lord Derby, the next move of Loid John And, now and then, 
to a few antiquanes whoso thoughts arc with the past rather than 
with the present, it is a memorial of old times aiul old people, and 
Pall Mall is our Palmyra. Look * About this spot Tom of Ten 
Thousand was killed by Konigsmarck’s gang. In that groat led 
house Gainsborough lived, and Uullodeii Ournbeiiand, George III ’s 
uncle. Yonder is Sanih Marlborough’s palace, just as it stood when 
that t('rmagaut occupied it. At 25, Walter Scott used to live , at 
the house, now No. 79,* and oecupied by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Paits, residcKl Misti ess Eleanor 
Gwynii, comedian. Ilow often has Queen Oarolmc’s chair issiud 
from under yoiulei an^h I All the men of the (foorges have pa8se(l 
up and down the street. It lum seen Walpole’s clianot and 
Chatham’s sedan, aiwl Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on their way to 
Brooks’s ; ami stately William Pitt stalking on the arm of Dundas ; 
and Hanger and Tom Sheridan reeling out of Baggett’s and Byron 
limping into Wattier’s ; and Swift striding out of Bury Street ; and 
Mr. Atldison and Di(?k Steele, both perhaps a little the }>etter for 
Iwiuor ; and the Prmco of Wales and the Duke of York cW^ring 
over the pavement; and Johnson counting the posts Itldkg the 
strootH, after dawdling lieforo Dodsley’s window , and HorijlYalpole 
hobbling into his carnage, with a gimcrack jnst bought 
and George Selwyn sauntonng into White’s. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn wo imm of 
correspottde«i (*/0 by no means so brilliant and , Walpole’s, 

or HO bitter and bright as Horvey’s, hut as even 

more descriptive of the time, because the letters sro 
many hands. You hear more vdcses speaking, m it wers^ and inort 
natural than Horace’s dandified treble, and Sjkuhs’h malignant'^ 
whisper* As one reads the Selwyn letters*- -as mm looto at, 
Beynokls’s noble pictures illustrative of thomi magnifloont Mmes and^ 
voluptuous people — one almost hears the voice of the dead past; " 

^ 1806 . 
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the laughter and the chorus; the toast calltMl orei the biiminnig 
cui)s; the shout of the racecourse oi the gaming-table, the meiry 
joke frankly spoken to the laughing fine lady. How fine those 
ladies wore, those ladies who heard and spoke such coarse jokos ; 
how grand those gentlemen < 

I fency that peculiar prinluct of the ]»aHt, the fine gentleman, 
has almost vanished off the face of the fnith, and is disappearing 
hko the heaver or the lie<l Indian. We (an’t have fine gentlemen 
any more, hocause we can’t have the society m which they lived. 
The people will not obey : the parasites will not lie as obsetimous 
as formerly • oluldnin do not go down on their knees to hog their 
parents’ hlossing- chaplains do not say grace and letire liefoie the 
pudding : servants do not say “ your honour ” and “ your worship ” 
at every moniont tiadesmen do not stand hat in hand as the 
gontloiuaii piiHHi’K . authors do not wait for hours in gentlenieii s 
antoroouiH with a fulsome dedication, for vhich they hojto to get 
five guiiit'as IVoni his Lordship. In the days when there were line 
gentlemen, Mr. Secretary Pitt’s undor-secrotarw-H did not dare to 
sit down before him ; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his 
gouty knees to Geoigc II. } and when Geonp> III. spitko a lew 
kind words to him, Lottl Ohatham Imtat into tears of reverential 
joy and gratitinlo ; so awfiil was tlio idea of the monarch, anil so 
gimt the distinctions of rank. Fancy Lonl John Bussell or Lord 
Pahttorston on tiieir knees whilst tiie Sovereign was rmling a 
desi»teh, or b««inuing to cry because Prince Albert said somo- 
tldiig dvil 1 

At the aeooeBion of George HI., the patricians wore yet at tiie 
height of their good fortune. Hixiiety n«!ognis«l their suiieriority, 
which they thomselves pretty calmly took for granted. They 
inheri^l not only titles and estates, and seats in the House of 
Peere,'l«t seats in the House of Oouimons. There were a iiiulti- 
twiie of Government placos, and not merely thiisc, but lirilKts of 
notes, which memlsirs of the House took not much 
shimielyMiiving. Pox lyont into Parliament at twenty ; Pitt 
when jiilijt% WfB : his fetiier when not much oldw. It was the 
foral tinw J^ir^lridaiua Small blame to tliem if tiiey took ami 
wei^ehjoyeil, the priaas of politics, the pleasures of 

weso letters to Selwyn, wo are made luniuainted with a 
^Whole sooted of those defimet fine gontlemen : luid ««i watch with 
a ouriows interest a life tri»ifh the novel-writers of ti»at time, I 
** think, have scarce touched uism. To Hmollett, to KieMing even, 
a 1<^ Vas a lord ; a gorgeous hring with a blue riliand, a ooronetiwl 
dudr, and an immmuie star on his bosom, to wliom commoners paid 
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reverence Richardson, a man of humbler birth than either of the 
above two, owned that ho was ignorant regarding the manners of 
the aiistocracy, and besought Mrs Donnellan, a lady who had 
lived in the great world, to eicamiue a volume of ‘^Sir Charles 
Giandison,” and point out any eriois which she might see in this 
particular. Mrs Donnellan found so many faults, that Richardson 
changed colour , shut up the book ; and muttered that it were best 
to throw it in the fire Here, in Selwyn, we have the real original 
men and women of fashion of the early time of George III. We 
can follow tliem to the new club at Almack’s we can travel over 
Europe with them • we can accompany them not only to the public 
places, but to tlieir countiy-houses and piivate society Here is a 
whole company of thorn , wits and prodigals , some persevering in 
their bad ways; some repentant, but relapsing; beautiful ladies, 
parasites, humble clmplalns, led captains. Those fair creatures 
whom we love m Reynolds’s portiaits, and who still look out on 
us from his canvases with tlieir sweet calm faces and gracious 
smiles — those fine gontleiiieu who did us the honour to govern 
us ; wlio inherited then boroughs , took tlieir ease in their patent 
places, and slippcKl Lord Noith’s bnbes so elegantly under their 
ruffles —wo make lUKiuaintance with a hundred of these fine folks, 
hear tlioir tiilk and laughter, reml of then loves, rpiainds, intrigues, 
debts, duels, divorces ; can fancy thorn alive if we read the book 
long enough. Wo can attoiid at Duke Hamilton’s wedding, and 
behold him marry lus bride with the curtam-ring: we can peep 
into her poor sister’s deathbe^d: wo can see Uharles Fox cursing 
over the canls, or Manih bawling out the (xlds at Newmarket : we 
can imagine Burgoyno tripping off firom Saint James’s Street to 
conquer the Americans, and slinking biwjk into the club somewhat 
crestMleu after his Ixsating; we can sec the young King dressing 
himself for the drawing-room and asking ton thousand qu^Mons 
regarding all the gcmtlomen : we have high life or W, the 
straggle at the Opem to behold the Violetta or the 
tiie Macaronis and fine ladies in their chairs troopfeig fc the 
masquerade or Madame Ooraelp’s— the crowd at Bpsttj Lane to 
look at the bixly of Miss I^y, whom Parson Hadkman h^ just 
pistolled —or we wi peep into Newgate, where iMXit Mr. Rice the 
forger is waiting his fate and hin suiiper. “ You need not lit par- 
ticular about the sauce for his fowl,” says one turnkey to another ; 

‘‘ for you know he is to lie hango<l in the moniing.” Yes,” replies 
the second janitor, ** but the chaplain sup with him, and he is a ^ 
tcrrilde fellow for melted butter.” 

Bdwyn has a cliaplain and prasite, one Doctor Waraer, than 
whom Pkutus, or Ben Jonson, or Hogarth, never painted a better 
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chapter In letter after letter he adds fresh strokes to the portrait 
of himself, and completes a portrait not a little eurious to look at 
now that the man has passed away, all the foul pleasures and 
gambols in which ho revelled, played out , all the rouged faces into 
which he leered, worms and skulk ; all the fine gentlemen whose 
shoe-buckles he kisse<l, laid in their coflSns This worthy clergyman 
takes care to tell us that he does not believe in his religion, though, 
thank Heaven, ho is not so great a rogue as a lawyer. He goes on 
Mr Selwyu^s enauds, any errands, and is pioud, he siiys, to bo that 
gentlemaiik proveditor. He waits upon the Duke of Queensberry — 
old Q. — and exchanges pretty stones with that aristocrat. He 
comes home “ after a hard (ky’s chnstenmg,'^ as he siiys, and writes 
to his patron before sitting down to whist and jiartriilges for supper. 
He revels in the thoughts of ox-cheek and burgundy- lui is a 
boisterous, upromious parasite, licks his mast(‘fs shoes with (*xplo- 
sions of laughter and cunning smack and gusto, and likes tlu* taste 
of that blacking as much as the liest claret in old Q.'s cellar. Ho 
has lialielais and Horaces at his greasy fingers^ ends. He is in(*x- 
pressibly mean, curiously jolly ; kindly and good-natincd in stwuret -- 
a tender-hearth knave, not a venomous Ueksinttle. says, 

that at his chapel in Img Acre, attained a considerable popu- 
larity by the pleasing, manly, and eloquent style of his delivery,” 
Was infidelity endemic, and comiptlon in the air ? Around a young 
King, himself of the most exemplary life and undoubted piety, lived 
a Court society as dissolute as our (country ever knew George II/s 
bad morals bore their fruit in George Ill.k early years ; as I believe 
that a knowledge of that good mauk example, his nuHleration, his 
frugal simplK^ty, and God-fearing life, tend(Kl iuflnit<dy to improve 
the momk of the country ami xmrify the whole nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of Bedwyn^s corrospondente 
is the Bari of OarMe, grandfather of the amiable nobleman at 
I^resenf*^ Viceroy in Ireland. The gnind&ther, too, was Irish 
Viceroy, having previously been ianasurer of the King^s houscdiohl ; 
and, in 177B, the princii)al Oommissionor for trejiting, consulting, 
and agreeing upon the means of quieting the divis!<ms subsisting in 
his Hajesty^s colonies, plantations, and possessions in Korth America, 
You may read bis Djrdshipk manifestoes in the Koi/al New York 
(SrneiU, He returned to England, having by no means quieted the 
colonies; and speedily afterwards the Moyol Nmo Fori 
somehow ceased to be published. 

This good, clever, kind, highly-bred Lord Carlisle was one of 
the Imdish fine gentlemen who was well-nigh ruined by the awful 
debauoheiy and extravagance which prevaUed in the great ISnglish 

* 
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society of those days Its dissoluteness was awM • it had swarmed 
over Euiopo alter the Pea(*e , it had danced, and raced, and gambled 
in all tho Conits. It had made its bow at Veisailles, it had run 
its horses on the plain of Sablons, near Pans, and created the 
Anglomania there it had exported vast quantities of pictures and 
marbles fiom Rome and FJoience it had ruined itself by building 
great gallenes and palaces for the reception of the statues and pic- 
tures it had brouglit ovei smgmg-women and dancing-women from 
all the operas of Europe, on whom my Lords lavished their thousands, 
whilst they left their honest wives and honest children languishing 
in the lonely deserted splendours of tho castle and paik at homo. 

Besides the groat London society of those days, there was another 
unacknowledged world, extravagant beyond measure, teanng about 
m tlie pursuit of pleasure; dancing, gambhng, dnnking, singing, 
meeting tho real society in tho public places (at Rjineleghs, Vaux- 
halls, and Ridottos, about whuib our old novelists talk so constantly), 
and outvying tho njal lemlers of fashion in luxury, and splendour, 
and beauty. For instance, when tlic famous Miss Gunning visited 
Paris as Lady Goventry, where she expect(‘d that her beauty would 
meet with the applause which had followed ht^r and her sister 
through England, it appears she mm put to flight by an English 
lady still more lovely in the eyes of the J^irmiaus. A certain Mrs. 
Pitt tfook a l)OX at the opera opposite the Gountoss; and was so 
much handsomer than her Ladyship, that tho partcirro cried out 
that this was tho real English angel, whereupon Lady Coventry 
quitttul Pnjris in a Iiuffi The Iioor thing died presently of c/msump- 
tion, mjcdemted, it was said, by tho red and white paint with 
which she plastered those luckless cliarms of hors, (We must 
reprcMf‘nt to onrselveM all faHhionable female Europe, at that time, 
as plastered with whiti^ luul raddled with rwL) Bho left two 
daughters lielund he^r, whom George Solwyn loved (he was curioUHly 
fond of little children), an<l who art^ dewcnlgul very droUy and 
patheti(jaily in these letters, in their little nurseiy, where passionate 
Uttlo T/ady Fanny, if she bad not good (sards, flung hers into Lady 
Mary% facw ; and where they sat conspiring how they sliould receive 
a mothe^in4aw whom their pagia presently brought heme. They 
got on very well with their mother-in-law, who was very kind to 
them ; and they grew up, and they wt^re married, and they were 
both divomd olterwortta^ - poor little souls I Poor painW mother, 
poor society, ghastly in its pleasures, its loves, its revelries 1 

As for my I^rd Oommissioner, wo o*iti afford to speak about 
Mm ; bmuse, though he was a wild and weak Oommissioner at one 
time, though ho hurt his estate, though he gambled and lost ten 
thousand pounds at a sitting-— five times morc,^* says tho unlucky 
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gentleman, “than I ever lost before”; though he swore he never 
would touoh a card again , and yet, strange to say, went Imek to 
the table and lost still more , yet he repented of his errors, sobered 
down, and became a wortliy i>eer and a good country gentleman, 
and returned to the good wife and the goml children whom he had 
always loved with the best pait of his heart. He had niame<l at 
one-and-twenty. Ho found himself, in the midst of a dissolute 
society, at the head of a great fortune. Forced into luxury, and 
obhged to be a great lord and a great idler, he yielded to some 
temptations, and paid for them a bitter penalty of manly remorse ; 
from some others he fled wisely, and ended by comiuenug them 
nobly But he always had the gwKl wife and children in his mind, 
and they saved him. “ I am very glad yon did not come to me the 
morning I left London,” he writes to G. Sclwyii, as he is embirking 
for Amcncia. “ I can only say, I never knew till that moment of 
imtuig, what giiof was.” There is no parting now, where they are. 
The faithful wife, the kind generous gentleman, have left a noble 
nu*e iKilund them; an inheritf»r of Ins lutme and titles, who is 
beloved as widely as he is known; a man most kind, accompliHhcjd, 
gentle, friendly, and pure ; imd ^nsle descendants occupying high 
stations and embellishing great names; some renowned hr Imuty, 
and all for spotless Uvea, and pious matronly virtues. 

Anotlier of Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of March, after- 
wards Duke of Quoensberry, whoso life lasted into this century ; 
and who certainly as earl or duke, young man or greylmrd, was 
not an ornament to any jHiBsible society. The legends alwut old 
Q. arc awftiL In Solwyn, in Wmxall, and contemiKirary chronicles, 
the observer of human nature imiy follow him, drinking, gambling 
intriguing to the end of his career; when the wrinkled, palsies (, 
toothless old Don Juan died, as wicked and uurd|)entant as he Uatl 
been at the hottest season of youth and iiassion. There Is a house 
in Piccoflilly, whore they used to show a certain low window at 
which old Q. sat to his very last days, ogling through bis senile 
glasses the women as they passed by. 

There must have txm a grmt deal of good almut this ksy 
sleepy George Selwyn, wMeh, no doubt, is set to his present (wlit. 
“You? friendship,” writes Oarbsle to him, “is so different from 
anything X have ever met with or seen in the world, tlmt when I 
recollect the extraonlimiry proofe of your kimlness, it seems to me 
like a dream.” “ I have lost my oldest friemi and acjuuaintaiwse, 
(L Selwy»,^' writes Walpole to Miss Berry: “ I really loved him, 
not only for his infinite wit, but for a thousand go<sl qualities.” I 
am glad, for my part, that such a loyer of cakes and ale should 
Imvc Imd a thousand good qualities-^that he should have Iwcm 
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friendly, genoious, warm-hearted, trustworthy “I nse at six,” 
wiites Oailisle to him, from Spa (a gieat resort of fashionable people 
m our ancestors^ days), “ play at cncket till dinner, and dance in 
the evening, till I can scarcely crawl to bed at eleven. There is a 
life for you ’ You get up at nine ; play with Raton your dog till 
twelve, in your dressing-gown; then cieep down to ‘White’s'; 
aie five hours at ttiblo; sleep till supper-time, and then make 
two wretches carry you in a sedan-chair, with three pints of claret 
in you, throe miles for a shilling.” Occasionally, instead of sleep- 
ing at “ White’s,” George went down and snoozed in the House of 
Commons by the side of Lord North He represented Gloucester 
fi)r many years, and htwl a borough of his own, Ludgershall, for 
which, when ho was too lazy to contest Gloucester, he sat himself. 
“ I have given direiitions foi the election of Ludgershall to ho of 
Lord Meli)Ounio and myself,” lie wntes to the Premier, whose fnend 
he was, and who was himself as sleepy, as witty, and as good- 
natured as George. 

If, in looking at the lives of pdne^es, courtiers, men of rank and 
fashion, we must perforce (hspKjt them as idle, profligate, and 
onmmal, wo must inako all<)wau(»,o« for the rich men’s failings, and 
rocolhict that we, too, were very likely uulolent and voluptuous, had 
we no motive for work, a mortal’s natural taste for pleasure, and 
the daily temptation of a largo income. What could a great i>eer, 
with a great castle and park, and a groat fortune, do but 1)0 
splendid and idlol In these letters of Lord Carlisle’s from which 
I have Ixseu ciuoting, therti is many a just complaint made hy the 
klnd-hearte<l young nobleman of the state whush h<j is obliged to 
keep; the magnificence in which ho must live; the idlem^s to 
which his position as a iieer of England bound him. Better for him 
had he been a lawyer at his desk, or a clerk in his office a thou- 
sand times better clianoo for happiness, education, employment, 
security firom temptation A fbw years since the profession of anus 
was the only one which our nobles could follow. The Ohurob, the 
Bar, medicine, Utemture, the arts, commonto, wore lielow them. It 
is to the middle class wo must look for the safety of England : the 
working educated men, away from Lord North^s briliery in the 
senate ; the good clergy not eomipted into parasites hy tiopes of 
preferment ; the tradesmen rising into manly opulonc^e ; the painters 
pursuing their gtmtle calling; tlie men of letters in their quiet 
studios : these are the men whom we love and like to read of in 
the lost age. How small the grandees atul the men of pleasure h»ok 
iKttiide them ! how contemptible the stories of the George III. 
Court miimhbles are >)oswio tlio m*.orded talk of d<str old Johnwm t 
What is the gran<lest oniH^Mnment at W'indi»or, compami to a 
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night at the club over its modest cups, with Percy and Lnngton, 
and Goldsmith and poor Bozzy at the table ? I <ieclare I think, of 
all the polite men of that age, Josliua Reynolds was the finest 
gentleman And they weie good, as well as witty and wise, those 
dear old fnends of the past Their minds weie not dobaiuhed by 
excess, oi effeminate with luxury They toiled their noble day’s 
labour : they rested, and took their kindly pleasure : they cheered 
their holiday meetings with gont‘ious wit and he^irty interchange of 
thought they were no prudes, but no blush need follow their con- 
versation . they were meny, but no not (*ame out of their cups. 
Ah ! I would have liked a night at the Tuik’s Head,” even though 
had news had amved from the colonies, and Doctor Johnson was 
growling against the relKils , to have sat with him and Goldy ; 
and to have heard Burke, the finest talker in the world; and 
to have had Ganic^k flashing in with a story from his tlieatre ’--I 
like, I say, to think of that society ; and not nu^rely how pleasant 
and how wise, hut how good they wore. I think it was on going 
home one night from the club that Edmund Burke — his noble soul 
full of great thoughts, be sure, for they never left him ; his heart full 
of gentlenoBS— was accosted by a poor wandering woman, to whom he 
8i)oke words of kindness j and morod by the tears of this Magdalen, 
perhaps having caused them by the good words he spoke to her, 
he took her home to the house of liis wife and chddmi, and never 
loft her until he had found the means of restoring lier to honesty 
and labour, 0 you fine gentlcmon* you Marches, and Solwyns, 
and Ohostorflelds, how smtdl you look by the side of theite groat 
men 1 OocKl-natured Ourlislo plays at cri<iket all day, and dam^iw 
in the evening ‘Hill ho C4in 8<*4trcely cmwl,” gaily contnisting his 
su[)orior virtue with (k^orgo Selwyn’s, “(tarried to IkxI hy two 
wretches at midnight with three pints of (iarot in him.” I>o you 
renu'mber the verses the sacred verses — ^which Johnson wrote on 
the death of his humble friend liovett? 

** Well tried through many a varying year, 

Hee bevett to the grave descend ; 

Offloicuii, innocent, j^cere. 

Of every friendl^ name the friend. 

in ttiijiery’e dnrkeet cavern known, 

Hie unefttl ciirc was ever nigh, 

Whore hopeleee anguish poured the groan, 

And lonely want retired to die. 

No summeufl tnoeked by chill delay, 

No petty gidn dledalned by pride. 

The ttt<Kl«et wants of erery duy 
The toll of every day suppUed. 
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His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor loft a void , 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed ” 

■Whose name looks the brightest now, that of Queensberry 
the wealthy duke, or Solwyn the wit, or Levett the poor 
physician ? 

I hold old Johnson (and shall wo not pardon James Boswell 
some errors for embalming him foi usl) to bo the great supporter 
of the British monarchy and Ohuioh during the last age — better 
thnn whole bcnchcs of bishops, bettor than Ifttts, Norths, and the 
groat Burke himsolf. Johnson bad the oai of the nation Ins 
immense authority reconciled it to loyalty, and shamed it out of 
irroligion. When George III talked with him, and the people 
hoard the groat author’s goml opinion of the Sovereign, whole 
generations rallied to tiio King. Johnson was revered as a sort 
of oracle ; and tlio oracle declared for Church and King. What a 
humanity the old man Inul! ffo was a kmdly partaker of all 
honest pleasures ; a fiomi foo to all wn, but a gentle enemy to all 
sinners. What, boys, are you for a frolic 1 ” he mios, when Topham 
Boauclero comes and wakes him up at midnight . “ I’m with you.” 
And away ho goes, tumbles on his homely old elothoa, and trundles 
through Oovent Gtolon with the young follows When he used to 
frequent Garrick’s theatre, awl ha<l “the liberty of the scenes,” ho 
says, “ All the actresses knew me, and dropiiod ino a curtsey as they 
passed to the stage." That would make a pretty picture : it is a 
pretty picture, in my mind, of youth, folly, gaiety, temlorly surveyed 
by v^tem’s merciful pure eyes 

George III. and his Queen lived in a very unpretending but 
deganb-looking house, on the site of the hideous pile under which 
his granddaughter at present reposes. The King’s mother iulHildtod 
Carlton House, which contemporary prints represent with a iierfect 
paradise of a garden, with trim lawns, green amules, and vistas of 
gtatues. She adndrod these in company with my Ijmtl Bute, 
who had a fine classic taste, and Homothnes counsel bmk and some- 
times tea in the pleasant green arbours along with that jwlite aohlo- 
man. Bute was hated with a rage of which there liave Iswn fow 
examples in Kuj^ history, lie was the imtt for evwylxKly’s 
abuse; for Wilkes’s ilsvilish mlsehlof ; for Churchill’s slashing mtlro; 
for the hooting of the mob Uiat roosted the boot, his emblem, In a 
thousand Ixmfires; that liated him Ixwausc ho was a favourite and 
a Scotchman, calling hhn “Mortimer," “Lotliarks” I ku'w not 
wliat names, end accusing hi« Koyal mistress of all sorts of crimi-s 
—the grave, lean, demure eklerly woman, who, 1 dare say, was 
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quite M good as her neighbours Chatham lent the aid of his gieat 
rnaJice to influence the popular sentiment against her. He assailed, 
in the House of Lords, “ the secret influence, more mighty than the 
throne itself, which betrayed an<l clogged every administration ” 
The most furious pamphlets echoed the cry. “ Ini|>ea<‘h the King^s 
mother,’^ was scnbbled over every wall at the Court end of the 
town, Walpole tells us. What had she done? What had Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, George’s father, done, that he was so loathed by 
George II. and nevei mentioned by G<*oige HI. ? Let us not seek 
for stones to batter that forgotten grave, but acquiesce m the con- 
temporary epitaph over him : — 

** Here ho« Prod, 

Who was alivo, and in dead 
Had it boon hi« fathor, 

I had much rathor. 

Had it l)Oon his brothor, 

Htill V)ottor than anothor. 

Had it boon his sister, 

No one would have missod her. 

£M it boon th« whole gouemtion, 

BtiU bettor for the nation. 

But since ’tii Only Prod, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 

There’s no more to bo said.” 

The widow with eight children round her prudently recoiudled 
herself with the King, and won the old man’s confidence and good 
will A shrewd, hard, domineering, narrow-minded woman, she 
educated her children according to her lights, and spoke of the 
eldest as a dull goo<l boy j she kept him very close : she held the 
tightest rein over him : she had curious prejudh*os and bigotries. 
His tmole, the burly Cumberland, taking down a sabre once, and 
ilrawing it to amuse the child — the boy started l^tok and turned 
pale. The Prince felt a generous shook: *‘Wliat must they have 
told him about me ? ’’ he asked 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inherited with the eoura* 
geous obstinacy of his own race ; but he was a firm believer where 
his fibthers had been freethinkers, and a tnm and fond supi>orter of 
the Cttiund, of which he was the titular defender. like other dull 
men, the King was all his life suspicious ctf suiKsrior peo|de. He 
did not like Pox ; he did not like Iteynolds ; he did not like Nelson, 
Chatham, Burke ; he was testy at the idea of all innovations, and 
sus|)idotts of all innovators. Ho loved mwliocrities { Benjamin 
West was his fisYourite painter j Beattie was his i>oet Tlie King 
lamented, not without pathos, in his after life, tlmt hk education 
7 £ 0 
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Ihul been neglected He was a dull lad brought up by narrow- 
minded people The cleverest tutors in the world could have 
done little probably to expand that small intellect, though they 
might have impioved his tastes, and taught his perceptions some 
generosity. 

But he a<l!mred m well as he could. There is little doubt that 
a letter, writttm by the little Pnneess Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, — a letter containing the most feeble commonplaces about 
the horrors of war, and the most tnvial remarks on the blessings 
of p(«ice, — struck the young monarch greatly, and decided him upon 
selecting the young Princess as the sharer of his throne I pass 
over the stones of his juvenile loves — of Hannah Lightfoot, the 
Quak(^resR, to whom they say ho was actually mamecl (though I 
don’t know who has ev<‘r seen the register) —of lovely black-haiied 
Sarah Tjonnox, about whose beauty Walpole has wiitten in raptures, 
and who used to in wait for the young Prince, and make hay at 
him on the lawn of Holland House. He sighed and he longed, 
but he rode away from her. Her piotuie still hangs in Holland 
House, a inagnifK^ent mastorineco of Reynolds, a (‘anvas worthy of 
Titian. She hniks from the castlo window, holding a bud m Ikt 
hand, at black-eyed young CluuleH Fox, her nephew The Royal 
bird hew away from lovely Sarah. She had to figuie as hii(l(‘smaid 
at her little Mecklenburg rival’s wedding, and dusd in our own 
time, a <iniet old lady, who hiwl l>ccotno tiio mother t>f the heroic 
Napiers, 

They say the little Princ^'ss who had wntton the fine letter 
alxait the horrors of war — a boautiftil letter without a single blot, 
for which she was to rewarded, like the heroine of the ohl 
spolling4K)ok story —was at play one day with some of her young 
companions in the gardens of Strelite, and that the young ladies’ 
conversation was, strange to say, about husbands, ‘‘Who will 
take such a ixKir little princess as Charlotte said to her 
friend, Ida ton Biilow, and at that very moment the postman’s 
honi sounded, and Ida said, “ Princtm ! there is the sweetheart.” 
As she said, so it aotuaJly tunuxl out. The postman brought letUtrs 
from the splendid young King of all England, who said, “ Prin<*ess ! 
because you liavo wnttem such a beautiful letter, which docs (Tcdit 
to your head and heart, come and Iw Queen of Great Britfun, 
Prance, and Ireland, and the true wife of your most obedient 
servant, Gexirge I ” So she jumiasl for joy ; and wont ufistairs and 
packed all her little trunks ; and wit off straightway for her king- 
dom in a bcautlM yacht, with a horiisicdionl on IkiokI for lier 
pky upon, and around her a Imutiful fleet, all <OTerod with flags 
and streamers: and the d!«tinguish<xl Ma(too Auerbaoli eompli** 
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niented her with an oclc, a translation of which may be reiid in the 
Gmtl&mmilz Magazine to the present day • — 

** Hor gallant navy through the mum 
Now cl oaves its liquid wa> 

There to thoir queon a chohcn train 
Of nymphd due rovorence pay, 

Europa, when conveyed by Jove 
To Orote's distinguished flhoto, 

Greater attention scarce could prove, 

Or bo rohpocted more,** 

They met, and they were niarned, an<l for years they led the 
happiest simplest lives sure ever led by inamcd couple. It is said 
the King wim'cd when ho first saw his homely little hn<le ; but, 
howtwer that may he, he was a true and faithful huBhand to her, 
as she was a faithful and loving wife. They had the siniplt*Ht 
pleasures — the very mildest and simplest— little country danet's, to 
which a doasen couples wore invited, and where the honest King 
would stand up and fiance for three hours at a time to one tune ; 
after which delicious excitement they would go to bod without any 
supper (the Court people grumbling sadly at that absence of supper), 
and get up quite early the next morning, and perhaps the next 
night have another dance ; or the Queon would play on the spinet 
— she played pretty well, Haydn said— or the King would read to 
her a iiaiier out of the Hpectatot\ or iierhaps one of Ogdeu^s sermons, 
0 Arcadia ! what a life it must have bec‘n I Thm^ ub(hI to 1>6 
Sunday drawing-rooms at Court; but the young King stopi>ed 
those, as he stoppwl all that godless gambling whereof we have 
made mention. Not that Gwirge was averse to any innocent 
pleasures, or pleasure which ho thought innocent He w*t« a 
patron of the arts, after lus fashion; kind and gracious to the 
artists whom he favourt^l, and respectful to their C 4 illmg, Ife 
wanto<l once to establish an Order of Minerva for litemry and 
scientific characters; the knights were to take nmk after the 
Knights of the Bath, and to sjsirt a straw-coloured riblsm and a 
star of sixteen points. But there was such a row among the 
literati as to the persons who shouM be appointal, tliat the plan 
was given up, and Minerva ami her star never mm down 
amottpt us. 

Ho objected to painting Ht PauTs, as Popish pnictice ; accord- 
ingly, tlie most clumsy heathen wnilpturm decorate that edifitre at 
presemt It is fortunate that the i>aintings, too, were s|>anHl, for 
painting and drawing were w<KjftilIy unsound at the cIobo of the 
last century ; emd it Is Sir better for our eyes to cmtomplate white* 
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vaah (when wo turn them away fn»m the clciKyman) than to look 
at Ome’s pitoliy canviiaes, or Fuaeli’s hvid monatcis. 

And yot there is ono day in the yeai— a day when old George 
loved with all hw heart to attend it— when I think Saint Paul’s 
presents the noblest sight in the whole woild : wlion five thousand 
chanty childicn with cheeks hko nosegays, and sweet fresh voices, 
sing the hymn which makes every heait thiill with praise and 
happiness I have seen a hundred grand sights in tlie woild— 
coronations, J’arisiaii splendours, (Jiystal Palace openings, Pope’s 
chapels with their processions of long-tailed canlmals and (piavenng 
choirs of fat soprani -but think in all Chnstendom there is no such 
sight as Ohaiity Oluldreii’s Day, Non Aiujli, ted mgdi. As one 
looks at that benutiful multitude of innoeoiits : as the firat note 
strikes • indeed one may almost fancy that cherubs are singing. 

Of Ohureh miisio the King was always very fonc^ showing 
skill in it iKith as a ontic and as a performer. Many stories, mirth- 
ful and affeetmg, are told of his Imhaviour at the concerts which he 
ordered. When he was blind and ill he chose the music for the 
Ancient Ooneorts oiuie, and the, music and woids which ho selected 
were from “ Samson Agomstes,” and all luixl reference to his blind- 
ness, his captivity, and his aillietion. He would beat time with his 
music-roll as they sang the anthem in the Ohupel Royal, If the 
tiage below was talkative or inattentive, down would come the 
music-roll on young scaiiegraeo’s powdorwl heiul. The theatre was 
always his delight. His hishops and clergy used to attend it, 
t,pinVing it no shame to appear where tliat giKsl man was seen. 
He is said not to have cansl for Shaksiioare or tragwly much ; ferces 
and pantomimes wore his joy ; and <«poeially when elown swallowed 
a carrot or a string of saHsages, ho would laugh so outrageously that 
the lovely Prinecss by his side woidd have to say, “ My gracious 
monarch, do omniioiie yourself." But he contimiwl to laugh, and at 
the very smallest toes, as long as his piwr wits were left him. 

There is something to mo exceedingly touching m tliat simple 
early Hfe of the King’s. As long as his mother lived- a dozen 
years after his marria}^ with the little spinet-player- -he was a 
Qxmt shy awkwanl Iwy under the tutelage of tliat lianl iia^fe 
8ho must have been a clover, domineering, cruel woman. Hhe kept 
her household lonely and in gloom, mistrusting almost all jieople 
who came alsmt hm diiUlron. Seeing the young Duke of Olono^tw 
silent and imhappy (m<*o, she sharply asked him the eanso of to 
silenco. “I am thinking," siUd the isior child. “Thinking, sir! 
and of what I” “I am thinking if over I have a son I will not 
make him so unhappy as yon msko mo." The other sons worn all 
wiki, ejHJopt George. DutifUlly every evening George and Oharlott* 
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paid their visit to the King^s mother at Carlton House. She had 
a throat-complaint, of %vhich she died; hut to the last persisted in 
driving about the streets to show she was alive The night before 
her death the resolute woman talked with her son and daughter-in- 
law as usual, went to bed, and was found dead there in the mom* 
mg. “George, bo a King!^* vvere the words which she was for 
ever croaking in the ears of her son . and a king the simple, stubborn, 
affectionate, bigoted man tned to lie. 

He did his beat ; he woiked according to ins lights , what virtue 
he knew, ho tried to practise, what knowledge he could master, he 
strove to acquire. Ho was for ever drawing maps, for example, 
and learned geography with no small care and industry. He knew 
all al)out the family historicb and genealogies of his gentr}-, and 
pretty histones he must have knowm He knew the whole Arm^ 
List, and all the facings, and the oxiwt miml)er of the buttons, 
and all the tags and lac(>s, and the cut of all the (‘ocked-hats, pig- 
tails, and gaiters m his anny Ho knew the per»mnd of the 
Universities ; what doctors were inclined to Socdnianism, and who 
were sound Churchmen; ho know tho etiquettes of his own and 
his grandfathers Courts to a nicety, and iho smallest particulars 
regarding the routine of ministers, secretaries, embassies, audienees ; 
tho humblest page in tho ante-room, or tho meanest hel|)cr in the 
stables or kitchen. These parts of the Royal business he was 
capable of learning, and ho leanied. But, as one thinks of an office, 
almost divine, performed by any mortal man- - of any single being 
pret«mding to C/ontrol the thoughts, to dirc<*.t the faith, to onlcr tho 
implicit obedioiwie of brother millions, to compel them into war 
at his offence or (juarrel; to command, “In this way you shall 
trade, in this way you shall think ; these ncighlKuirs shall bo your 
allies whom you shall hcilp, these others your enemies whom 
you shall slay at my ordc^rs; in this way you shall worship 
God;** — who can wonder that, when such a man as George tcKik 
such an offic/O on himself, punishment an<l humiliation should fall 
upon people and chief 1 

Yot therti is something grand almut his courage*. Tho Imttle of 
the King with his aristocracy remains yot to bo told by tho historian 
who shall view the reign of George more justly than the trumiiery 
l«uiegyrists who wrote immediately after hb decease* It was he, 
with the people to bac^k him, who macle the war with America ; it 
was he and tho people who refused justice to the Roman Catholics ; 
and on iKith questions ho Iw^it the i»atricians. He bribed: he 
bullied : ho darkly diHsembleHl on mmioii j he exercised a slip][w*ry 
persevemn<*e, and a vindictive rt^solution, whitdi one nlmest admires 
as one thinks his character over* His coumge was never to be beat 
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It trampled North under foot it lient the stiff neck of the younger 
Pitt even his illness never contiuered that indomitable spirit As 
soon as his brain was clear, it resumed the scheme, only laid aside 
when his reason left him* as soon as his hands were out of the 
strait-waistcoat, they took up the pen and the plan which had 
engaged him up to the moment of his malady. I believe it is by 
persons believing themselves in the right that nine-tenths of the 
tyiauny of this world has boon perpetiated Arguing on that con- 
venient premiss, the Dey of Algiers would cut off twenty heads of 
a moimng; Father Dominxo would burn a score of Jews in the 
presence of the Most Catholic King, and the Archbishops of Toledo 
and Salamanca sing Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jesuits hung 
and (juartered at Wmithfield, and witches buined at Salem, and all 
by wot thy people, who believed they had the best authority for 
their actions 

And 80 , with respect to old George, even Americans, whom he 
hated and who eon<iuered him, may give him credit for having quite 
liouest reasons for ojqaeHMing them. Appended to Lord Brougharn^s 
biographical sketch of Lord North aie some autogiuph notes of the 
King, which lot us most cmiously into the state of his mind. ** The 
times certainly reepure,” says he, “the coneuironce of all who wish 
to prevent anarchy. I have no wish but the prosperity of my own 
dominions, therefoie I must look upon all who would not heartily 
assist me as bad men, as well as hul subjects ” That is the way ho 
reasoned. “ I wish nothing but good, therefore every man who does 
not agree with rni^ is a traitor and a scoundrel” Ilemembor that 
he believed himself anointed by a Divine commission j remember 
tliat ho was a man of slow parts and imperfect wlueation , that the 
mime awful will (d ILiaven which placed a crown upon his hfswi, 
which mode him tender to his family, pure in his life, courageous 
and honest, made him dull of comprohonHion, olistinate of will, and 
at many times deprived him of reason. He was the fiither of his 
jieople ; his robtdlious children must lie flogged into olxidioncje. Ho 
was the defender of the Prottmtant faith ; he would nither lay that 
stfHit hc«ul iqKin the blmik than tliat Oathohes should have a share 
in the goveniment of Euglatwl And you do not suppose that there 
are not honest bigots enough in all countries to liack kings in tliis 
kind of statesmanship t Without <loubt the Ameriean war was 
pojnilar hi England In 1775 the tuldress m favour of coenting the 
colonies was (*4irried by 304 to 105 in the Oommons, by 104 to 29 
ill the House of Lor<k Popular? -so was the Ittwocation of the 
Edict c)f Nantes iKipukr in Prance: so W'as tlie Massacre of 
Hamt Ihwtholomew : ho was the Inquisition exwlingly popular 
in BmiiL 
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Wars and revolutions are, however, the politician’s province. 
The great events of this long reign, the statesmen and orators who 
illustrated it, I do not pretend to make the subjects of an hour’s 
light talk- Let us return to our humbler duty of Court gossip. 
Yonder mts our little Queen, surrounded by many stout sons and 
&ir daughters whom she bore to her faithful George The history 
of the (laughters, as little Miss Burney has painted them to us, is 
dehghtful. They were handsome — she calls them beautiful , they 
were most kind, loving, and ladylike ; they were gracious to every 
person, high and low, who served them. They had many little 
accomplishments of their own. This one drew • that one played 
the piano : they all worked most prodijpously, and fitted up whole 
suites of rooms— pretty smiling Penelopes, —with their busy little 
needles As wo pictuie to ourselves the iKK-iety of eighty years 
ago, wo must imagine hundreds of thousands of groujis of women 
in groat high caps, tight bodies and full skirts, m'odluig away, 
whilst one of the number, or perhaps a favoured gentleman in a 
]ngtail, reads out a novel to the company. Poop into the cottage 
at Olnoy, for example, and see thOTe Mrs. Unwin and I^aiiy 
Hesketh, those high-bred ladies, those sweet pious women, and 
William Oowper, tiiat delicate wit, that trembling pietist, that 
rvftned gentleman, absolutely reading out "Jonatlian Wild” to 
the ladies I What a change in our manners, In our amusements, 
since then 1 

King George’s household was a model of an English gentleman’s 
household. It was early ; it was kindly ; it was charitable ; it was 
frugal 5 it was orderly ; it must have Isien stupid to a degree wliioh 
I shudder now to contemplate. No wonder all the princM ran 
away from the lap of that dreary domestic virtue. It always row, 
rode, dmed at stated intervals. Day after day was the same. At 
the same hour at night the King kissed his daughters’ jolly chendcs ; 
the Princesses kissed their mother’s himd; and Madame Thielke 
brought the Itoyal nightcap. At the same hour the o<iucrr!es and 
women in waiting had their little dinner, and cackled over thdr tea. 
The King had his backgammon or his evening concert ; the wtwtrries 
yawned themselves to death in the ante-room ; or the Kii^ and^ his 
family walked on Windsor sloiies, the Iflng holding his darling little 
Princess Amelia by the hand ; and the people crowded round quite 
good-naturedly ; and the Eton boys thrust thmr chubby cheeks under 
the crowd’s elbows ; and the concert over, tiio King never &iled 
to teke his enoifmous cocked-hat off, and salute his liand, and say, 
“ Tlia** you, gentlemtm.” 

A quieter household, a more prosaic Uto tlian this of Kew or 
Windsor, cannot be imagined. Rain or shine, tlie King rode every 
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day for hours ^ poked his red face into hundreds of cottages round 
about, and showed that shovel hat and Windsor uniform to farmers, 
to pig-boys, to old women making apple-dumplings ; to all sorts of 
people, gentle and simple, about whom countless stories are told. 
Nothing can be more undignified than these stones. When Haroun 
Alraschid visits a subject incog , the latter is sure to be very much 
the better for the caliph’s magnificence. Old George showed no 
such Royal splendour. He used to give a guinea sometimes some- 
times feci m his jxxjkets and find he had no money * often ask a 
man a hundred (luestions — about the number of Ins family, about 
his oats and beans, about the rent he paid for his house — and nde 
on. On one o(*<‘iision he played the part of King Alfred, and 
turned a pie (‘0 of moat with a stiing at a cottagei’s house. When 
the old wonuui came homo, she found a paper with an enclosure 
of money, and a note written by the Royal pencil : “ Five guineas 
to buy a ja(*k.” It was not sphnidid, but it was kind and worthy 
of Farmer George. One clay, when the King and Queen were walk- 
ing together, they met a little boy —they wore always fond of 
children, the good folk — and patted the httlo white hojul ** Whoso 
little l)oy are youl” asks the WnidHor uniform “I am the 
King’s beefeater’s little boy,” rcpli(*d the c^hild. On whu'h the 
King said, ** Then kneid down, and kiss th<* Qiuhui’h hand ” But 
the mnoeent offspring of the iKHift^itc^r (lecdincHl this treat. ** No,” 
said he, I won’t kneel, for if I do, I shall spoil my n(‘W breeches,” 
The thrifty King ought to have huggcnl him and knighted him on 
the spot (ileorge’s admirctrs wrote pages and pages of such stories 
about him. One moniiug, Inifore anybody elsci was up, the King 
walked about Glmiocstcir town ; pushed over Molly the housemaid 
with her jiail, who was scrubbing the dcKirsteps ; ran uiistalrs and 
woke all the eciuomos iu their bcKlrcKirns ; and then trotted down 
to the bridge, where, by this time, a do«en of louts wore assembled. 
<<Whatl is this Qloucc^to New Bridge?” asked our gracdous 
monarcli ; and the i>eople answered him, ** Yes, your Miycs^ty.” 
** Why, then, my boys,” said ho, “ lot us have a humy 1 ” Ate 
giving them which intfdlcwitual gratification, ho went homo to brook- 
fast, Our fathers road those simple talcs with fond ploasure; 
laughed at those veiy small jokes ; liked tho old man who iioked 
his noso into evt^ry e/)ttage ; who livexl on plain wholmmo roast 
and Ixiiled; who d<$spised your Frcneh kickshaws; who was a 
true hearty old English gentleman. You may have msen CHlray’s 
famous print of lum-^in tlm old wig, in tho stout old hidcnnis 
Windsor umfonn— as the King of Bndidingnag, p<'*^ring at a little 
Gulliver, whom he holds up in his Imnrt, whilst in the other he 1ms 
an opera^glass, tlmmgh whicli he surveys tho pigmy? Our fUhors 
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clioso to set up George as the type of a great king , and the little 
GuUiver was the great Napoleon. We pnded ourselves on our 
prejudices; we blustered and bragge<l with absurd vainglory; we 
dealt to our enemy a monstious injustice of contempt and scorn ; 
we fought him with all weai)ons, mean as well as heroic There 
was no lie we would not believe; no chaigc of enme which our 
furious prejudice would not cre<lit. I thought at one time of making 
a collection of the lies which the French hml written against us, 
and we had published against them dunng the war : it would be 
a strange memorial of poi>ular falsehood. 

Their Majesties were very sociable potentiites ; and the Court 
Ohroniclor tells of numerous visits which they paid to their subjects, 
gentle and simple : with whom they dined ; at whose great country- 
houses they stopped; or at whose poorer lodgings they affably partook 
of tea and bread-and-butter. Some of the great folk spent enor- 
mous sums in entertaining their Sovereigns. As marks of spc<nal 
favour, the King and Queen sometimos stoo<l as si>ouHor8 for the 
children of the nobility. We find Lady Salisbury v^m m honoured 
in the year 1786 ; and in the year 1802, Lwly Chesterfield. Tire 
Court Sews relates how her Irndyship receivwl their Maj(4stie« on 
a state bed ** dressed with white satin and^ a profusion of We; the 
counterpane of white satin embroidered with gold, and the ImkI of 
crimson satin lined with white ” The child first brought by 
the nurse to the Marchioness of Bath, who presided as ch«*f nurse. 
Then the Marchioness han(le<l baby to the Queen. ^ Then the Qmw 
handed the little darling to the Bishop of Norwich, the officiating 
clergyman ; and, the ceremony over, a cup of (uiucllo was presented 
by the Earl to his on one kn(tc‘, on a large gold waitifr, 

placyod on a crimson velvet cushion. Misfortunes wotikl tnrm in 
t\um interesting gonuftectory ceremoni(*s <;f Royal worship. Bubb 
I)(Kldington, Lord MdoomH a very fat, puffy nwm, in a most 
gorgtsous Court-suit, had to kiujol, OumUdanil says, and was so 
fiit mil so tight that ho e/)uld not got up again. ‘‘Kucii, sir, 
km^el I cried my Lord-in-walting to a country mayor who hml to 
tml an address, but who went on with his compliment standing. 

Kneel, sir, kneel I ” cries my Lord, in droadM alarm. I can’t I 
says tlie mayor, tuniing round ; “dtm’t you sec I have got a wooden 
logT^ In the (japital Burney Diary and Ii 0 tt<ir«,” the home and 
Court life of giK)d cM King George aiid giKsl old Qnoen Charlotte 
are presented at portieutous Itmgth* Tlie King it)so evt^y morning 
at sit : and liad two hours to himself. He thought it dominate 
to have a carjmt in his hedrooim Shortly Ijcfore eighty the Queen 
ami the Royal family were always reiwly for him, aial they pro- 
ceeded to the King's chaiml in the castle. There w^ no fibres in 
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the passages . the chapel was scaicely alight ; pnncesses, govoincBses, 
0 (iuorries giiinibled and caught cold: but cold or hot, it was their 
duty to go . and, wet or dry, light or daik, the stout old George 
was always in his place to say amen to the cliaplain. 

The Queen’s character is represented in “Burney” at full 
length She was a Honsiblo, most decorous woman , a very grand 
lady on State o(*caaiona, simple enough in ordinary life ; well road 
as tunes went, and giving shrewd opinions about books , stingy, but 
not unjust not generally unkind to her dependants, but invincible 
in hei notions of etuiuette, and quite* angry if her people suffered 
ill-health in her service Bhe gave ifiss Burney a shabby pittance, 
and led the iioor young woman a life which well-nigh killed her. 
She never thought hut that she was doing Burney the greatest 
favour, in taking her from freedom, fame, and competcmce, and 
killing her off with languor in that dreary Court It w«is not 
(hoary to her. ITiul she becm servant instead of mistress, her spirit 
would never have broken down : she never would have put a pm 
out of place, or l)oen a moment fiom h(ir duty Hhe was not weak, 
and she cmdd not pardon tho8(i who weio She was perfectly 
coiTOct in life, and slie hated poor hinners with a ian(‘our such as 
virtue sometimes has. Sht^ must have had awful piivatt* trials of 
her own* not iimroly with h(‘r children, but with her husband, 
in those long days alsmt which uolKxiy will evc^r know anything 
now; when he was not quite insane; when his incessant tongue 
was babbling folly, rage, |H^r»mnition ; and she had to smile and 
be respectful ami attentive under this intolcirablo (‘lumi. The 
Qmxm hire all her dutim st(mtly, a» she eximctod others to bear 
thorn. At a State christemng, the kdy who held the infant was 
tired and hKikeid unwell, and tlm IMne<‘«s of Wales uHk(*d lasnuisHion 
for her to sit down. “ I^t her stand,” stud the Qumm, flicking the 
snuff off her sleeve. would have stoml, the r(‘Hoiute old woman, 
if she had had to hold the (dilld till his kwl was grown. “I am 
seventy years of age,” the Qutmn said, fiwring a mob of ruffians who 
stopped her sedan: “I have kseu fifty years Queen of England, 
and I never was iusultcxl before.” Fcjarlt^ss, rigid, unforgiving little 
queen ! I don*t wonder thtit her sons revolted from her. 

Of all the figures in that large family group wbieh surrounds 
George and his Queen, the prettiest, I think, is the father’s darling, 
the l’nn(*eB8 Amelia, pathetic for her In^uty, her sweetness, her 
early (huith, and for the ewetrome |iassionate tenderness with which 
her father loved her. This was his favourite amongst all the 
cluldroiu of his sons, he loved the Duke of York Umt Burney 
tells a sad story of the iioor old man at Weymouth, and how eager 
ho was to have this darling son with him. The King’s house was 
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not big enough to hold the Prmce ; and his father had a portable 
house erected close to his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear 
Frederick should be near him He clung on lus arm all the time 
of his visit • talked to no one else , had talked of no one else for 
some time before. The Piince, so long expected, stayed but a 
single night. He had business m London the next day, he said. 
The dulness of the old King’s Court stupefied York and the other 
big sons of George HI They scared equenics and ladies, fnghtened 
the modest little circle, with their coarse spirits and loud talk 
Of little comfort, indeed, werd^be King’s sons to the King 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling ; and the little maiden, 
prattling and smiling in the fond arms of that old father, is a sweet 
image to look on. There is a family picture in ** Buniey,” which 
a man must bo very hard-hearted not to like. She descrilies an 
after-dinner walk of the Royal family at Windsor 

** It was really a mighty pretty procession,” sin* says. “ The 
little Piiiicoss, just turned of throe years old, in a rol>e-coat covered 
with fine muslin, a dressed close (!ap, white gloves, jin<l fan, walked 
on alone and first, Mghly deli^^ted with the jiarado, and tunnng 
from side to side to see everybody as 8he|)a8sed ; for all the t(‘inieerH 
stand up against the walls, to make a clear tawtsage for the Royal 
family the moment they come in sight. Then fon(»WfHl the King 
and Queen, no less delighted with the joy of their little darling. 
The Princess Royal leaning on Lfwiy Elizabeth Waldcgrave, the 
Pnneess Augusta holding by the Duchess of Aneaster, the IMncess 
Elizabeth lo(l by Lady Charlotte Bertie, foliowe<l” 

Ofilco heio ttikos pla(*,e of rank,” says Buiney,- to explain how 
it was that Ijadj' Elizabeth Waldogmve, as Imly of the Inakhamber, 
walkexl Imfore a duehoss. “General Bude, and the iluke of 
Montiiguc, and Major Price as equerry, brought up the nmr of the 
procession.” 

Gno sees it: the liand playing its old musie, the sun shining 
on the happy loyal crowd; and ligliting the ancient liattlemeuis, 
tho rich elms, and purple lamlscape, and briglit greensward; the 
Royal standard drooping from the p^eat tower yonder ; as old George 
passes, followed by hl» race, preceded by tho channing infimt, who 
messes tho crowd with her innocent smiles* 

“ On sight of Mm. Dolany, the King instantly stopped to sfieak 
to her ; the Queen, of course, and tho little Princess, and all the 
rest, stocKl still They talktsd a good while witli theswi^t old lady, 
during which time the King once or twice mldresscnl himself to me, 
I caught tho Queen’s eye, and mw in it a little mirj^rise, but by no 
means any dispU^osure, to see me of the pariy. Ths little Princess 
went up to Mrs. Delany, of whom she is very fond and l>ehaved 
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like a little angel to her. She then, with a look of inquiry and 
recollection, came behind Mrs Delany to look at me. ‘ I am afraid,^ 
said I, in a whieper, and stooping <lown, * yoiii Royal Highness does 
not remember maV Her answer was an aich little smile, and a 
nearer approach, with her lips pouted out to kiss me ” 

The Princess wrote verses herself, and there are some pretty 
plaintive lines attributed to her, which are more touching than 
better poetry . — 

Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

1 laughod, and danced, and talked, and sung 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 

Breamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 

Concluding, m those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for mo 

But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 

When folly's gay pursuits were o'er, 

And 1 could sing and dance no more, 

It then occurred, how sad 'twould bo, 

Were this world only made for mo." 

The imv soul quitte<l it-— and ere yot she was d(‘ad the agonised 
father was in such a state, that the ofRcem round about him 
were obliged to set watchers over him, and from Novemlier 1810 
George III. ceaeod to reign. All the world knows the story of hia 
malady ; all history presents no sochler figure than that of the old man, 
blind and deprived of rojwm, wandering through the rooms of his 
palace, addressing imaginary pariiamentH, reviewing fancied troops, 
holding ghostly Courts, I luive »im his picture m it was taken at 
this tune, hanging in the apartment of his daughter, the Lan<lgiavine 
of Hosso Ilombourg -amwlst books and Windsor fhniiture, and a 
hundred fond rominlsoencos of her English home. The poor old 
father is represented in a purple gown, his snowy beard falling over 
his breast— the star of Ms famous Order still idly shining on it. 
He was not only sightless ; ho bocamo utterly deaf. All Uglit, all 
reason, all sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this world of 
God, were taken ftom him. Some slight lucid moments he had ; in 
one of which the Queen, desiring to him, entered the room, and 
found him sin^ng a hymn, and accompanying himself at the harp- 
sichord, When he had finished he knelt down and pmyotl aloud 
for her, and then for his family, and then for the nation, (concluding 
with a prayer for himself, that it might please Cod to avert his 
heavy calamity from him, but if not, to give him resignation to 
submit. He then burst into tears, and his reason again fled. 
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What preacher n®®*! 

TUC thousht of .«* . « XX Ji™. “P™ 

the Kuler of kings and men, t death, happiness, 

and repubh. “ 

brothers! 

0 oomrad«« 1 enemies no more, let l)attle • Ijow 

as ^e stand by this S^eUnce ^as cast 

he lies, to -whom the proudest millions prayed for in vain 

lower than the poorest : dead, , hands' with his children 

Driven off his throne ; ^ ^fore him untimely ; 

LTSii;“S^hiS.lo» cnoo, ■Cool.U., Oor,M». 

stay a little ’ ^ 

* Vox not his ghost-oh* let him pws- he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tfmg i 'wor 
gtjcetoh him out longer 1 * 

r»LKs’Wsr!rirs.'.^iKffi 

his grief, his awftil tragedy I " 
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I N Twiss^b amusing “ Life of Eldon,’’ we read how, on the death 
of the Luke of York, the old Ohanoellor became possossed of a 
h)ck of the defunct I’nnce’s hair ; and so caicful was he respect- 
ing the authenticity of the lehc, that Bessy Kldoii his wife sat m the 
room with the young man from Hamlet’s who distnl>ut{‘d the ringlet 
into separate lockets, which oaesh of the Eldon family afterwards 
wore. You know how, when George lY. came to Edinburgh, a 
better man than ho wont on board tlie Royal yacsht to welcome the 
King to hifi kingdom of Scotland, Bcisscd a goblnt from which his 
Majesty had just <lnmk, vow(*d it should remain for ever as an heir- 
loom in his family, clapjaid the precious glass in his iKickct, and sat 
down on it and broke it when ho got home. KSuppose the good 
sheriffs prize unbroken now at Abbotsford, should wo not smile 
with something like pity as we beheld it^ Huppose one of those 
lockets of the no-Poiiery Prince’B hair offi^red for mile at Christie’s, 
gnwt libm$ 0 dw0 $urrwu) inommf how many pounds wouhi you 
find for the illustrious Dukel Madame Tusaaud bus got King 
George’s coronation robes : is there any man now alive who would 
kiss the hem of tliat trumpery t He sleeps since thirty years: do 
not any of you, who rememliered him, wonder that you once re- 
spectiKl and huzza’d and admired him t 

To make a portrait of him at first seemed a matter of small 
difficulty. There is his (uiat, his star, his wig, his countenance 
siitt|>oring luider it ; with a slate and a piece of chalk, I could at 
this very desk perform a rei'ogniaable likeness of him. And yet 
after reading of him in sc^ires of volumes, hunting him thnmgh old 
magazines and newspapers, having him hero at a Wl, there at a 
public dinner, there at races ami so forth, you find you have nothing 
— ^nothing but a coat and a wig and a mask smiling below it*-*- 
nothing but a gr^t simulacrum. Ills sire and gramisires ware men. 
One knows what they were like^; what they would do in given 
circumstances t that on occasion they fought and demeaned tiiem** 
solves like tottgh good soldiers. They had friends whom they liked 
acc^ordittg to their natures ; enemies whom they hated fiercely } 
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passions, and actions, and individualities of their own* The sailor 
King who came after George was a man , the Duke of York was a 
man, hig, burly, loud, jolly, cursing, courageous. But tins George, 
what was he ** I look through all his life, and recognise but a bow and 
a gnn I try and take him to laeces, and find silk stockings, iiaddmg, 
stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue nband, a pocket 
handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of Tniefitt’s best nutty-brown 
wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a huge black stock, under- 
waistcoats, more underwaistcoats, and then nothing I know of no 
sentiment that he ever distinctly uttered* Documents are published 
under his name, but people wrote them — private letters, but i)eople 
spelt them He put a great George P or George R. at the bottom 
of the page and Mcied he had wntten the paper : some bookseller’s 
clerk, some poor author, some man did the work, saw to the 
Bpelling, cleaned up the slovenly aenteiiccs, and gave the lax maudlin 
slipslop a sort of consisteiu^y. He must have had an individuality , 
the dancing-master whom he emulated, nay, surijassed*— the wig- 
maker who curled his toupee for lum— the tailor who cut \m coats, 
had that But about George, one can get at notWng actual That 
outside, I am certain, is pad and tailor’s work ; there may Imj some- 
thing behind, but what H We cannot get at the character ; no doubt 
never shall Will men of the fliture have nothing better to do than 
to unswathe and mterprefc that Royal old mummy ? I own I once 
used to think it would be good sport to pursue him, fastini on him, 
and pull him down. But now I am ashamod to mount and lay 
good dogs on, to summon a full field, and then to hunt the 
game 

On the 12th August 1762, the forty-seventh anniversary of the 
accession of the House of Brunswick to the English throne, all the 
bells in D)ndon pealed in gratulation, awd anuoumjcd tliat an 
to George III, was boni. Five days afterwanls the King was 
pleased to pass letters patent under the great seal, creating H.R.II 
the Prince of Great Britain, Electoral Prince of Brunswick Luneburg, 
Duke of Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Oarrick, Baron of Renfrew, 
Lord of the Isles, and Groat Steward of Scotlaud, Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester* 

All the people at his birth thronged to mm this lovely child ; 
and behind a gUt chiniHicreen railing in Saint Jameses Palace, In a 
cradle surmounted by the tliree princely* osirioljt feathers, the Ih>yal 
mfent was laid to deUght the ^es of die Among the 

earliest instances of homage paid to him, I m<t that curious 
Indian bow and arrows were stmt to the Plinei ftein life fethor’s 
faithM subjects in New York.” Hb was fond of with these 
toys ; an old statesman, orator and wit of gmnMithef’s and 
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great-grandfather’s time, never tired of lus husmesa, still eager in 
his old age to be well at Court, used to play with the little Prince, 
and pretend to Ml down doail when tho Piiiioe shot at him with 
his toy bow and turows — ^and got up and fall down dead over and 
over again to tho increased delight of the child _ So that he was 
flattered from Ins cradle upwards , and before his little foot could 
walk, statesmen and courtiers wore busy kissing them. 

There is a pretty picture of the Eoyal infant — a knutiful buxom 
child— asleep in his mother’s hip , who turns nmml and holds a 
finger to her lip, as if sho would bid the eouiticrs around rospetst 
tho baby’s slumbers. From that day until fiis decease, sixty-eight 
years after, I suppose theio were more iiictures taken of tluit iwr- 
Honage than of any other human lieiiig who over was Isini and died 
—in every kind of uniform and every jsissible Oourt-dn'ss — in long 
Mr hair, with powder, with and without a pigtail m every eeu- 
eeivablo cocke<l-hat— in dragism uniform -in Windsor nnitbim— in 
a field-marshal’s clothes -in a Sixitch kilt and tartans, with dirk and 
claymore (a stupendous figure)— in a frogged fnwk-eoat with a fur 
collar and tight brwK-hes and silk stockings -in wigs of every colour, 
Mr, brown, and black -in his famous conmatiou rolxts finally, with 
which jiciformanco ho was so much m love that ho distriliuted copies 
of the picture to all tho (jourts and British embassies in Kuroiie, 
and to mimborliMs clubs, town-halls, and private ftimuht. I romomlier 
tut a young man how almost every diuiug-rtsim htul his isirtrait. 

Thuro is plenty of blogn^ihitiol tattle alsait tho Prince’s boy- 
hoiHl It is told with wliat astonishing rapidity ho loamcd all 
languages, ancient and mcslern; how he rtalo Isiautiftilly, sang 
cluirmingly, and played elegantly on the vhdoncello. Tluit ho was 
beautiful was patent to nil oyos. Ho had a high spirit ; and once, 
when ho liad had a difforonoo with his father, hurst into tho Iloyal 
closet ami called out, “ Wilkos and lllierty for ever 1 " Ho was so 
clover, that ho ooafoumled his very govomots in Icanilng j and one 
of thorn, Lord Bruce, having made a Mso quantity in (luoting Gmok, 
tho adinimblo young Prince instwitly mirrwtel him. Lord Brm® 
could not romaln a governor after thin humiliation ; nsilgnod his 
office, and, to soothe his feelings, was actually proiimbsl to la# an 
oarl 1 It is the most wonderM reason for proraotog a man tluit 
ever I hoiinl. Loid Bmeo was mmlo an tsml for a blunder in pro- 
sody ; and Nolson was made a l»H»n for the victory of tho Nile. 

Ijovers of long sums liavo mldmi up the milHoBS and milUwis 
which in tho oounte of his brilliant exUtettce this singln Priiiw 
(Kmsumwl. Besides his income of XC0,000, ,£70,000, ,£100,{KK), 
.£120,000 a year, we road of three applieateum to Parliament j 
debts to tho amount of ^160,000, of ,£000,000; Iswides 
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mysterious foreign loans, whereof he pocketed the proceeds. What 
did he do for till this money? Why was he to have it? If he 
had been a manufactunng town, or a populous rural distnct, oi 
an army of five thousand men, he would not have cost more. He. 
one solitary stout man, wlio did not toil, nor spin, noi fight, — what 
had any mortal done that he should he pampered so ? 

In 1Y84-, when he was twenty-one years of age, Carlton Palace 
was given to him, and fiirnished by the nation with as much luxuiy 
as could be devised His i>ockets were filled with money ’ he said 
it was not enough; he flung it out of window . he spent £10,000 
a year for the coats on his back The nation giive him more 
money, and more, and more. The sum is past counting He was 
a ijrince most lovely to look on, and was chnstened Pnrue Fhrri^el 
on his first appearance in the woild That he was tlie haii<lK)meKt 
prince in the whole world was agreed by men, aiul alas I by 
many women. 

I suppose he must have been very graceful. There are so many 
testimonies to the (barn of his maimer, that we must allow him 
great elegance and powers of fascination* He, and the King of 
France’s brother, the Count d’irtois, a channing young Pnnce 
who danced deliciously on the tight-rope-^ a |KK^r fdd t<»ttering 
exiled King, who asked hospitality of King Ot^jrge'a suecc^ssor, 
and lived awhile in the pala(*6 of Mary Stuart— divldwl m their 
youth the title of first gentkmien of Europe}, We in England of 
course gave the prise to our gentleman. Until George’s death 
the propriety of that awtird v/m scarce questioned, or the dcrtiUera 
voted rebels and traitors. Only the i^ther day T was reaiHng fii 
the repnnt of the delightful ** NiKjtos ” of (Christopher North. T!ie 
hcaltli of THE KING is drunk in large capitals ly the loyal 
S(^otsman. You w’ould fancy him a heni, a sage, a Htatcffinan, a 
pattern for kings and men. It was Walt^^r j3<*ott who ha<l that 
acx^idont with the broken glass I spoke of ancm. He was the King^s 
S(}t)ttish champion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty the 
feshion, and laid about him fiercely with his claymore ii|Km all ti^ 
Prince’s enemies. The Bmnswlcks had no such defenders as those 
two JaeoMie commoners, old Sam Johnson, the 1/hbfield chapman’s 
son, and Walter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer’s. 

Nature and circumstance^ liad done their utmost to prepare the 
Prince for being spoiled : the dr<Muifhl dulness of {iapa’s Court, Its 
stupid amusements, its dreary oocupatiom, the mimdenlng hum- 
drum, the stifling sobriety of its rourine, wmild have mde a 
grace of a much less lively prin<}<^ AU the Wg pium holte<l tkira 
that castle of ennui where old King Qaorp sat, pouting up bis 
books and droning over h!s BmM j ml old Quern Charlotte over 
7 fix 
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her snuff and her tambour-frame. Most of the sturdy gallant sons 
settled down after sowing their wild oats, and became sober subjects 
of their father and brother — not ill liked by the nation, which 
pardons youthful irregularities readily enough, for the sake of pluck, 
and unaffectednoss, and good-humour. 

The boy is father of the man Oui Pnnce signalised his 
entrance into the workl by a feat worthy of his future life He 
invented a new shoe-buckle. It was an inch long and ffve inches 
broad. ‘*It covered almost the whole instep, reaching down to 
the ground on either side of the foot ” A sweet invention ! lovely 
and useful as the Prince on whoso foot it sparkled. At his first 
app(iaraiicc at a Court kill, we mul that “ liis coat was pink silk, 
with white cuffs , his waistcoat white silk, embroidered with various- 
coloured foil, and adorned with a priyfiision of French paste. And 
his hat was ornamented with two rows of steel beads, five thousand 
in numlier, with a button and loop of the same metal, and ewikod 
in a now military style" Wliat a Fionzell l)o these details 
seem trivian They are the grave intndonts of his life. His 
bu>graphers say that when he commenced housekeeping in that 
splendiil now pahwje of his, the Prince of Wales had some windy 
projects of emcouraging literature, science, and the arts , of having 
assomldies of liteniry chanw?tors ; and societu‘H for tho eTu*.ourage- 
ruent of geography, astronomy, and botany. Astronomy, geography, 
and k)tany 1 Fiddlesticks 1 French ballet-dancx'rs, French cooks, 
horse-jockeys, buffoons, proourem, tailors, kixers, foncing-masters, 
china, jewel, an<l gimeumk merihants -those were his real com- 
panions. At first he miulo a pretene.o of having Burke and Fox 
and Sheridan for his friends. But how could such men Ije serious 
l)eforo such an empty si^apegraco as this lad? Fox might talk 
dice with him, and Bhoridan wine ; but what else Irnd tluise men 
of genius in common with thwr tawdry young host of Ckrlton 
House ] That fribble the lea<ler of such men as Fox and Burke ! 
That man^s opinions about the Oonstitution, the India BUI, justicye 
to the Catholics —alwut any question graver than the button for 
a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge— worth anything 1 The 
friendship between the Prince and the Whig oble& was im|)ossible. 
They were hypoedtes in pn^tendlng to n>sp(H?t him, and if he broke 
the hollow comimet l)etween them, who shall bkme himt His 
natural comi^anions were dandies and parasites. He eotdd talk 
to a tailor or a cof)k ; but, m the mixml of grea^t statesmen, to set 
up a creature, lasy, weak, indolent, IxjfiottcKl, (ff monstrous vanity^ 
and levity incurable— R is absurd They thought to use him, and 
dkl for a while j but they must liave known how timid he was j how 
entirely heartless and treaAerous, and have exi>eeted his des<^om 
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His next set of friends were mere table companions, of whom he 
grew tired too ; then we hear of him with a very few select toadies, 
mere boys from school or the Guards, whoso spnghtliness tickled 
the fancy of the worn-out voluptuary. What matters what friends 
ho had? He dropped all his fnends; he never could have real 
friends. An heir to the thione has flatterers, adventurers who 
hang alx)ut him, ambitious men who use him ; but fnendship is 
denied him 

And women, I suppose, are as false and selflsh in their dealings 
with such a character as men. Shall we take the Leporello part, 
flemish a catalogue of the conquests of this Royal Don Juan, and 
toll the names of the favountes to whom, one after the othei, George 
Pnnee flung his pocket-handkerchief? What purpose would it 
answer to say how Perdita was pur«ue<l, won, deserted, and by 
whom succeeded? What good in knowing that ho did actually 
marry Mrs. Fitz-Heiiiert Jiccording to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church; that her maniage settlements have lieen seen 
111 London; that the names of the witnesstis to her marriage are 
known? This sort of vice that we are now come to presents no 
new or fleeting trait of manners. Delmichees, dissolute, heartless, 
fickle, oowanlly, liave been eva since the world liegan. This f>m 
had more temptations than most, and so much may )m said m 
extenuation for him. 

It was an unlucky thing for this doomed one, and tending to 
Imd him yet farther on the road to the deuce, that, kisides being 
lovely, so that women were fascinated by him ; and hoir-apparont, 
so that all the world flattered him ; he should have a limutiful 
voice, which led him directly in the way of drink : and thus all 
the pleasant devils wore coaxing on |KKir FJori^sel ; d(‘sirc\ and idle* 
ness, and vanity, and drunkenness, all clashing their merry cyndmls 
and bidding him come on. 

Wo first hear of his warbling semilmental ditties under the walls 
of Kew Palace by the moonlit banks of Thames, with Lonl Viscount 
Leporello keeping watch lest the music should be disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and sup{)er was the univen»id fashion of the 
day. You may fancy all England sounding with choruses, but 
some rilaild, some liarmless, all occasioning the consumption of a 
prodigious deal of fcnnente<l liquor. 

** the Jolly Muee her wing* to try no frollo flights need take, 

Bat mxnd the bowl would dip mil fly, like ewallowe round a 

sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacroouticss, to which the Prince 
many a time joined in ehonis, and of which the burden is, - ^ 

And that X th2nk% a reason lidr to drink and flU sgattou** 
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Thi« delightful boon companion of the Princess found a reason 
fair’’ to forego filling and drinking, saw the enor of his wa>s, gave 
up the bowl and chorus, and died retired and religiouH. The 
Pnnee’s table no doubt was a very tempting one The wits came 
and <lid their utmost to amuse him. It is wonderful how the 
spirits rise, the wit brightens, the wmc has an aioma, when a great 
man is at the head of the table S(*ott, the loyal Cavalier, the 
King’s true liegeman, the very best raconteur of his time, poured 
out with an endless generosity his store of old-world learning, 
kindness, and humour. Grattan contributed to it his wondrous 
eloquence, fancy, feeling. Tom Moore perched upon it for a while, 
and piped his most exquisite htile love-tunes on it, flying away in 
a twitter of indignation afterwards, and attacking the Pnnee with 
bill and claw. In such society, no womler the sitting was long, 
and the butler tired of drawing coiks. licsimnnber what the usages 
of the time were, and that William Pitt, coming to the House of 
Commons after having drunk a bottle of port-wine at his own house, 
would go into Bellamy’s with Dundas, and !udp finish a couple 
more. 

You peruse volumes aft<*r volumes alnmi our Pnnee, and find 
some half-dosen stock stories md(‘e(l not many im^ro- common to 
all the histones. He was good-natured; an indolent voluptuous 
prm<?e, not unkindly. One story, the most favourable to him of 
all, i^erhapH, is that as Prin('.e liegent he was eager to hear all that 
could bo said in behalf of prisemers condemned to death, and 
anxious, if possible, to remit the <mpital «ent<m<*o. He was kind to 
his servants. Tlujro is a story common to all the bl(igmphics, of 
Molly the housemaid, who, whem his household was to be broken 
up, owing to some rcfonim which he trio«l alwunliy to pmetiso, wm 
discovered crying as she dustt‘d the cliairs l>ef«au«o she was to leave 
a master who had a kind word for all his servants. Another tale 
is that of a groom of the Primjo’s bang dlisiovenHl in cr>m and oat 
pe<iulation», and dismissed by the personago ut the head of the 
stables ; the Prince had word of John’s disgrace, rr^monstratccl with 
him very kindly, gtmwmsly roiiistattKl him, and Isirlc him promise 
to sm no more--^a promise which John kei4 Anotimr story Is 
very fondly told of tlio Primse as a young man hworing of an 
family in distress, and how he stmightway Ix/rrowisl six or eight 
hundred poumk, put his long Mr huir under his hat, and m 
disguised carried the money to the starving family. He mat m<mey, 
too, to Bheridan on his doatidaid, and w<mld liavo »r?fit mom hmi 
not death ended the career of that man of piuus, Ikmides these* 
there are a few iirotty speeches, kind and graceftd, to permns with 
whom he was brought in contact But he turned u|Km twenty 
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fnends. He was fond and familiar with them one day, and lie 
passed them on the next without recognition. He used them, liked 
them, loved them peiha})s, in Ins way, and then separated frona 
them. On Monday he kissed and fondled poor Perditii, and on 
Tuesday he met her and did not know her. On Wednesday he was 
very aifoctionate with that wrettdied Bruirmiel, and on Thursday 
forgot him , cheate<l him even out of a snufihox which he owed the 
poor dandy , saw him years after^iirds in his downfall and |K)verty, 
when the haukiupt Beau sent him anothei snuffbox with some of 
the snuff he used to love, as a piteous token of rememhianco and 
submission; and the King took the Himff, and ordeied his hoi see, 
and drove on, and had not tho grace to notice his old compamoii, 
favourite, nval, enemy, suxienoi. In Wraxall there is some gossip 
about him When tho charming, l>cautiful, generous Dncliess 
of Devonshire died— -the lovely la<ly whom lu* used to c^all his 
dealest duchebS once, and ])retend to lulniiie as all English society 
mlmiiefl luT- he said, ‘‘Then wo have lost tho bcst-hred woman in 
England.” “Then wo have lost tlm kindest heart in England,” 
said noble Oharles Fox, On anotlwr occasion, when three iioHe- 
mon wore to receive the Garter, says Wmxall, “A great personage 
obHorved that never did three mm receive tho order in so chamc- 
toristic a manner, Tlio Duke of A. advancecl to the sovere^ign with 
a phlegmatic, exdd, awkward air like a clown , I^ord B. camo 
forward fewning and smiling like a courtier; Lrinl 0. prescntcnl 
himself eaay, unombairassed, like a gentleman I” Those are tho 
stoiies one has to recmll about tho Pnn(*e and King - kindm^ss U) a 
housemaid, generosity to a groom, criticism on a 1k>w. There are 
no bett<jr stories about him they mro mean and trivial, and they 
characterise him. Tho great war (uupires and giants goes on* 
Day by day victories are won and lost by the brave* Torn smoky 
flijgs and battorod eagl^ are wremduHl firom tho heroic enemy and 
laid at his feet ; and he sits there on his throne and smiles, and 
gives tho guerdon of valour to the cou<iin»ror. He I tlio 

(Mitor, when the (Jor(mati(m was performed, in whicli ho took tho 
principal iiart, used to himself the King, Imrst Into tearsi, stwl 
hiccjtip a blessing on the people. I Imliove it m oerWitt about 
George IV., that he had heard so much of tho wax, knighteci so 
many pctiplc, and worn su(?h a prmllglauH <|uantity of mamhal^s 
uniforms, mteUmts, cock’s ftmthers, scarlet and bullion in general, 
that he actolly fancied ho bad lieen pn^Hont In some (^paips, 
ami, under the name of (lonoml Brock, led a tremendous chmp of 
tho Oennan legion at Waterloo. 

lie Is deail but thirty yeam^ and one asks how a great scKnoty 
couhl have tolerated him? Would we bear him now? Tn this 
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quarter of a century, what a silent revolution has hecn working ! 
how it hiis S{'})aratod us from old times an<l manners 1 How it has 
changed men themselves ! I can see old gentlemen now among us, of 
perfect good breeding, of qinot lives, with venerable giey heads, 
fondling their grandchildren ; and look at them, and worultT w^hat 
they were once. That gentleman of the grand old school, when 
he was in the 10th Hussars, and dined at the Piineo’s table, would 
fall under it night after night Night after night that gentleman 
sat at Brookses or Raggett^s over the <lice If, in the petulance of 
play or drink, that gentleman sfioko a sharj) word to his neighbour, 
he and the other would infallibly go out and try to sluml eiw‘h 
other the next morning. That gentleman would drive his fnend 
Richmond, tlie black boxer, down to Moulsey, and hold his coat, 
and shout and swear, and hurrah witii delight whilst the black man 
was beating Dutch Sam the Jew, That gentleman would take a 
manly pleasure in pulling Ins own c,oat off, ami thrashing a htrgcman 
in a street row. lliat gentleman has liocm in a wattih-housc. That 
gentleman, so exquisitely polite with ladies m a dniwing-room, so 
loftily courteous, if ho tiilked now ns lu^ ustnl among men in his 
youth, would swear so as to make your hair stiind on end. I met 
latf)ly a very old German gentlcnnan, who ha<l served In our anny 
at the beginning of the (jentury. Bince then he has livwl on his 
own estntii, but rarely mesviing with an Knglisliman, whosti language 
-the language of fifty years ago that is he |K>ssesH<‘s |H*rfectly. 
When tlds highly-biisl old man tos|)eak English to me almost 
every other word ho uttenKl was an oath : as they used (th4*y swore 
dreadfully in Plandein) with the Duke of York before Valemnentms, 
or at Oarlton House over tlie supi>er and cank Ri*ad Byron^s 
letters. Ho ac^umtomed is the young man to cstihs that he employs 
them even in writing to Ills Mends, and swwim by the post. Itead 
his fujcouut of the doings ut the young men at Oambridgvi, of the 
ribald proftmors, one of whom could |Kmr out Greek Mbs adrunkim 
Helot, and whose excesses suriiaMscd even tliose of the young mm. 
Read Matthews’s description of the boyish loixlUng’s hotimskeqangat 
Nowstcad, the skull-oup passed round, the monk’s dresse*s Mmi the 
mawjueracle warehouse, in which the young 8(»a|i(!grace» nml Ut sit 
until daylight, chanting appropriate songs round tlnrfr wine* We 
come to breakfast at two or three oVRs^k,” Matthews says* There 
are gloves and foils for those who like to amuse themselves, or 
we fire pistols at a mark in the hall, or wo worry the wolf.” A 
jolly life truly 1 The noble young ownm of the mansion writes 
about such affiiirs himself in letters to his friend Mr. John Jackson, 
pugilist, in Dondon. 

All the Prince’s time tolls a similar strange story of manMm 
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and pleasure In Wraxall we find the Piime Minister himself, 
the redoubted William Pitt, engaged in high jinks with personages 
of no loss importance than Lord Thurlow the Lord Chancellor, and 
Ml. Dundas the Treasurer of the Havy. Wraxall relates how these 
three statesmen, returning after dinner from Addiscombe, found a 
turnpike open and galloped through it without paying the toll The 
tumpike-man, fancying they were highwaymen, fired a blunderbuss 
after them, but missed them ; and the poet sang — 

** How Pitt wftndorod darkling o'er the plain, 

Hi« roason drown'd in Jenkin*w)n’« champagne, 

A ruHtic'ii hand, but nghteons Pate withstood, 

Had «hod a Promier’a for a robber's blood.” 

Hero we have the Treaaurcr of the Navj", the Lonl Hij<h Chancellor, 
and the Prime Minihter, all engaged m a moat undoulited laik In 
Eldon’s “ Memoirs,” alxnit the very siuno time, 1 rea<l that the lair 
loved wine, as well as the wiKilsaek. Not John Beott hiniwlf , he 
was a good lioy always ; and though ho loved port-wine, loved his 
business and his duty and his fees a great deal hkter. 

He has a Northern Oirouit story of those ilayii, alxnit a iiurty 
at the house <rf a certain Lawyer Fawcett, who gave a dinner every 
ycaj to the counsel. 

** On one occasion,” relatal Lord Eldon, “ I heaid Ixhi say, ‘ I 
cannot leave Fawentt’s wine. Mind, Davenport, yon will go home 
immediately after dinner, to road the brief in tliat cause that we 
have to oonduct to-motrow.’ 

“ ‘ Not I,’ said Davenport. ‘ Ijcave my dinner and my wine to 
read a brief I No, no, Loo ; tliat won’t do.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ said Lee, ‘ what Is to lie (lone t who else is employed ? ’ 

" Daimport. ‘ Oh 1 young Sixttt.’ 

“ fm. ‘Ohl ho must go. Mr. Scott, you must go homo 
immediately, and mahe yourself acq[uaint(xl with that cause, before 
our consultation this evening.’ 

“ This was very liard upon me ; hut I did go, and tliero was an 
attoniey from Onmberknd, and one from Nortliumherland, and I 
(lo not know how many other pereons. Pretty late, in cams Jack 
■"Lee, as drunk as ho could be. 

“ ‘ I cannot (xmsult to-night ; I must go to Ixxl,’ he mcdiilmod, 
and away lie went. Then came Sir Thomas Davaiitort. 

‘“Wo cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth’ 
(Wordsworth, I think, was the name ; It was a Oumberkad ntune), 
shouted Dayonport. ‘Don’t you see how drunk Mr. Scott is? It » 
impoflrible to consult.’ Poor me ! who had scaree hart any dinner, 
and lost all my wine- -I was ao drunk that I oDuld nut oonsultt 
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Well, a verdict was given against us, and it was all owing to 
Lawyer Fawcett’s dinner. We moved for a new trial , and I must 
say, for the honour of the bar, that tht«e two gentlemen, Jai^k 
and Rii Thomas Davenport, paid all the expenses liotween them of 
the fiist trial. It is the only instance I over knew , hut they did. 
Wo moved for a now trial (on the ground, I suppose, of the counsel 
not being iii their senses), and it was grante<L When it came on, 
the following ycAir, the judge rose and said — 

*** Gentlemen, di<l any of you dine wuth Lawyer Fawcett yester- 
day ^ for, if you did, I will not hoar this (*auHc till next year.’ 
‘‘There was groat laughter. Wo gamed the cause that time.*’ 
On another occjasion, at Lancmtci, wheio poor Bozzy must 
needs be going the Kortheni Circuit, “we found him,” says Mr. 
Scott, “lying upon the pavement inebriated. We sul>sc*ribed a 
guinea at supper for him, ami a half-crown for his clerk” (no 
doubt there wtis a large bar, so that Hoott’s joko did not cost him 
much)— “and sent him, when he wako<l next morning, a brief, 
with instnujtions to move for what wo denominato^l the writ of 
qium (uVumt pmnmmto; with oliservations duly calculated to 
induce him to think that it required great leainnig to explain the 
mKiCssity of granting it, to the judge liefore whom ho was to move.** 
Boaw(*ll sent all louud the town to attorneys for books that might 
enable him to distinguish hlrnsolf -but in vaJn. He moved, how- 
ever, for the writ, making the Imt use he could of the observations 
in the brief. Tho judge was perfectly nstonished, and the aiKlience 
amw^l The judge said, “ I never heard of such a writ -what can 
it be that adheres ? Are any of you gentlemen at the 

bar aide to explain this 1 ” 

The Imr lauglied. At last one of them said— 

“My Lord, Mr. Boswell last night Tliere 

was no moving him for some time. At last ho was to bed, 
and ho has been dreaming alsmt himself and the |>avmnont/* 

The canny okl gentleman relishes these jokes. When tho 
Bishop of Lluooln was moving from the deanery of Saint PauTs, 
he says he asked a learned fritmcl of his, by name Will Hay, how 
he should move some ospcoiaJly fine (daret, about which he was 
anxious. 

“ Pray, my JmA Bishop,” says Hay, “ how much of the wine 
have you 1 ” 

The Bishop said six dozen. 

“ If that is all,” Hay answcTOl, “ you have but to e»k me six 
times tc^ dinner, ami I will carry It all away myself.” 

There were giants in those <lays ; btit this Joke «d) 0 ut wine Is 
not so fetirftil as one peri)etmted by Orator Thelwall, hi the heat 
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of the French Revolution, ten yeara later, over a frothing pot of 
porter. He blew the head oif, and said, ** This is the way I would 
serve all kings,” 

Now we come to yet higher personages, and find their doings 
recorded in the blushing pages of timid little Miss Burney^s 
Memoirs.” She represents a pnnee of the Blood in quite a Royal 
condition. The loudness, the bigness, boisterousness, creaking boots 
and ratthng oaths of the young princes appear to have fhghtened 
the prim household of Windsor, and set all the teacups twittering 
on the tray. On the night of a ball and birthday, when one of 
the pretty kind prmcesses was to come out, it was agieed that her 
brother, Prince William Henry, should dance the ojiening minuet 
with her, and he came to visit the household at their dinner. 

“At dinner, Mrs. Schwellenberg preside^!, attiie<l magnificently ; 
Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs, Stiinforth, Messrs, I)u Luc and Stunho|)e 
dined with us ; and while we were still eating fruit, the Duke of 
Clarence entered 

“ He was just risen from the King’s table, and waiting for his 
C(iuipage to go home and prepare for the bdl. To ^pve you an 
idea of tJie energy of His Royal Highness’s langiJW^ I ought to 
set apart an objection to writing, or rather intimating, certain 
forcible words, and beg leave to show you in genuine colours a 
Royal sailor. 

“We all rose, of course, xiinm his entrancci, and the two gentJe- 
meii placed themselves liohind their chans, while the footmen left 
the room. But he ordered us all to sit down, and called the mm 
back to hand about some wine. He was in ttxceoding high spirits, 
and in the utmost good-humour. He pla(*.e<l himself at the heatl 
of the table, next Mrs. SchwollenlxTg, and hsikml nunarkably well, 
gay, and full of sport aiai ims(4hi<jf ; yet (ilcver withal, aa well as 
comical. 

“ * Well, this is the first <lay I have ever dincfl with the King 
at Saint James’s on his birthday. I^ray, have you all drunk his 
Majtjsty’s health 1 ’ 

“ *No, your lioyal Highm^ss; your Royal Highness might luaka 
dem do dat,’ said Mrs, ScdiweUonlierg. 

by I will ! Here, you' (to the footman), ^ bring 

champagne ; I’ll drink the King’s health again, If I die fw it. Yosy 
I have done it pretty well already; so has the King, I promise 
you I I Mieve his Majesty was never taken such good <*are of 
before; wo have kept his spirits up, I pnimlse you; we Imve 
enabled him b) go through his fatigues ; and I slumld have done 
mom stni, but for the ball and Mary ; I Iwive promised to danes 
with Mary. I must keep sober for Mary/ ” 
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Indefatigable Mira Burney continuee for a dozen pages reporting 
H.R.H,’s eonveiaation, and indicating, with a humour not unworthy 
of the clcror little author of “ Evelina,” the meroasmg state of 
excitement of the young sailor Pnnce, who drank more and more 
champagne, stopped old Mrs. Schwellenberg’s remonstrances by 
giving the old l^y a kiss, and tolling her to hold her iKitato-tinp, 
and who did not “ keep sober for Mary.” Mary hail to ftid another 
partner that night, for the Royal William Henry could not keep 
his If^ 

Will you have a pbfcnro of the amuftctnents of another Royal 
Prince? It xs the Dukta of York, the blunderinp; geiieml, the 
beloved Commander-in-clnof of the army, the brother with whom 
Gborge IV. had had many a midnight carouHCj and “who continued 
his habits of pleasure almost till death seized hia stout hnly. 

In Pllcklor Muskau’s ‘‘Letters,” that Gennan prince d(w*nlKJH 
a bout with ILiiH., who in hia best time was such a iH>werftil 
toper that “six liottlcs of claret after dinner scarce made a |»er- 
eeptiblo clmn^i in his countenance.” 

“I reineinlier,” says Ptn^kler, “that onf‘ evonini^ — indml, it 
was past midnight — he took some of his guests, among whom were 
the Austrian amlmssador, (/ount M<*mTelt, Cknmt Beroldingen, and 
myself, into his lioautiful armoury. We triwl to swing several 
Turkish sabres, but none of m hail a very firm gntsp ; whence it 
hapiMined that the Duke and Meervelt Isith scmttdMxl themselvi's 
with a sort of straight Indian sword so m to <lmw blrnsL Mt^ervelt 
then wished to try if th<i swonl mit as well as a Damasmw, and 
attempted to out tlirough one of the wax candles tliat shsHl mi the 
table. The oxiierimont answcm^l so 111, that Isith tlm muilliHi, 
candlesticks and all, fell to the ground and were cxiimmishisL 
While wo worn groping in the <iark and trying to flml the door, 
the Duke^s aide-do'-wnp stammmiHl out in gn^at agitation, *By 
(} — , sir, I rememl>er the sword is jjoisoned I * 

“You may cmicoivo the agitieablo feeliiii^ of the woumhsl at 
this intelligent'e 1 Happily, on further mcamimtlon, it ap|mr«4 
that claret, and not imisoii, was at the lK>ttom the <»>lmiers 
oxfdamation.” 

And now 1 have one more story of the Isicchanalliwt sort, in 
which Olimmce and York, and the very highest {lemniage the 
realm, the groat ihixm Regent, all play |«irts. The fimst trs>k 
place at tho Pavilion at Brighton, and was di^trrilied to me by a 
gentleman who was present at the iwieno. In (Hlmy^s <«iricatum, 
anti amongst hWs jolly associates, them figures a grewit nobleman, 
the Duke of Norfidk, called J(»fcy of Norfolk In bis time, ami 
celebrated for his table exjitoits* He Itad tfttarrrfletl with the 
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Prince, like the rest of the Whigs ; but a sort of reconciliation had 
taken place; and now, being a very old man, the Pnnce invited 
him to dine and sleep at the I?avilion, and the old Duke drove over 
from his Castle of Ainndel with his famous eqiupage of grey horses, 
still remembered in Sussex 

The Pnnce of Wales had concocted with his Royal brothers a 
notable scheme for making the old man drunk. Every person at 
table was enjoined to drink wme ^ith the Duke — a challenge which 
the old toper did not refuse. He soon began to see that there was 
a conspiracy against him ; ho drank glass for glass , he overthrew 
many of the brave. At last the First Qentlenmn of Europe pro- 
];>osed bumpeis of brandy. One of the Royal la*others hllcd a great 
glass for the Duke He stood up and tossed off the drink. “ Now/^ 
says ho, will have my carnage, and go hcnno.” The Pnn<‘o 
urged upon him his previous piomise to sleep under the roof where 
ho had been so generously enteitained. he said, he had 

\ml enough of such hospitality. A trap had l>een set for him ; he 
would leave the place at once and never enter its doors more. 

The carriage was called, and came ; but, in the half-honris 
iutervaJ, the liquor had proved too |)otant for the old man ; his 
hosts generous purpose was answered, and the Duke^s old grey hea^l 
lay stupefied on the table. Novertheloss, when his |K>st-chaifte was 
announc^ he staggered to it as well as he wild, and stumbhng in, 
biule the ^atillions drive to Arundel. They drove him for halfian* 
hour round and round the Pavilion lawm ; the poor old man fancied 
he was going homo. When ho awoke tliat morning he was in bed 
at the Princess hideous house at Brighton^ You may see the place 
now for sixpence : they have fiddlers there every day ; and some- 
times buffoons and mountelMinks hire the Riding House and do 
their tricks and tumbling there. The trees are ntill there, and the 
gmvel walks round tvbich the pw^r old sinner was tmtte<i I can 
fancy the flushed faces of the Royal Princes as they support them- 
Bolvcs at the iwrtioo pillars, and look on at old Norfolk's disgrace ; 
Imt I can*t fimey how the man who periietrated It continued to be 
called a gentleman. 

iroitt drinking, the ptoasod Mu»e now tom* to gnmltUaft of 
wkioli in hte youth our Priiujo vut » great pnwttMonfflf. H« ww > 
fiiwotw pigeon for the play-men; ihoy lived upon him*' %alitd 
OrIean% it wan l»eUer«i4 puniehod him »ev««ifdy. A. nohlo lord, 
whom wo ohall cell the Mamuie of Btoyne, in saM to liave mideted 
Idm in immenee aunw. He frequented iho olube, wheco play wa* 
then almoKt uniYonwl; and w it wu» known Me dehte of honour 
wore naeired, whilst ho wne gamhllng Jews w«dtod outiddo to purchaee 
his uotee of band. Hi# tranwaistlons on the turf were imluoky a# 
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well as (lisctediUble though I l>clievo he, and Ins ,iockcy, and htr 
horne, E»ca]>e, were all mnoeent in that afiiui whi(‘h cicatod sc 
much fwmidal 

Arthur’s, Almaok’s, Bootle’s, and White’s were the chief clubs 
of the young men of fiiHlnon There was play at all, and decayed 
noblemen and broken-down senators fleeced the unwary there. In 
Selwyn’s “Letters” we find Cai lisle, Devonshire, (joventry, Queens- 
berry all undergoing the probation Ohailes Fox, a dreadful 
gjwnbler, was cheated in very late times — lost £200,000 at play. 
Gibbon tells of hib playing for twenty-two hours at a sitting, and 
losing £500 an hour That indomitable punter wiid that the 
gn^itest pleasure in life, aftei winning, was losing. What hours, 
what nights, what health did ho wjisto over the devil’s books 1 1 
was going to wiy what ihmico of mind ; but he took his losses very 
]dnlosophi(‘ally. After an awful night’s play, and the enjoyment of 
the greatot pl(»asure but o/te in life, ho was found on a sofa ton- 
(iuilly remling an Eclogue of Virgil. 

Flay survived long after the wild Prince an<l Fox hml given up 
the dice Ik)x. The <lamlies c(mtiiiued it. Byron, Biuinmel - how 
many nuincss could I mention of men of the world who have suffeied 
by it! In I8.*l7 occurred a famous trial which pretty nigh put an 
end to gambling in England. A ptssr of the realm was found chf«it- 
ing at whist, ami rejHudtHlly mam to pnwjtise the tri<*k callcfl muter 
la mupe. Hi« fViends at the cluljs saw him cheat, and went on 
playing with him. Gnc grt«mht«ti, who hml discumired ids foul 
play, askini an old Iwmd what ho should do. “Do!” said tho 
Mammon of Unrighusnisiuiss. “ JiarJe him^ ymfod / ” The liost 
{dforts were made to sitn'u him. Vmph wrok him anonymous 
letters and wanmtt him , but \m would chettt, and tliey were obligati 
to ftml him out* Sliuiti tliat d«.y, when my I.«t»rd’s stiame was made 
public, the gaming-table has lost nil ita splendour. Shabby Jews 
and blacklegs prowl alsnit race-ctiursos and tavern {airlonm, and now 
and then iimdgle silly ytikels with greasy |»mks of cartls in milroatl 
C4irifi ; but Play is a ilepoiSHl gcnldess, her wc^rshipimrs liankrupt, and 
her tiible in rags. 

Bo is another famous Brilish institutitm gone to decay—tlu* 
Ring : the noble prmdihui i/f BrltWi Inixlng, which in my youth was 
still almcmt flourishing. 

Tho Friiieo, in his early tlays, was a gn‘at patron of this national 
sport, as his gmnd-uncle GulliHlen (luml^crland hiul Ihujii lieforo him; 
but, Wng pr<!s<mt at a fight at Brighton, where one of the mm- 
ImtantH was kllh*d, the Prinm* {lenslomri the bi>xer*» widow, ami 
(Wared ho never would attend anotlicr Isittle* “But, mifertheless” 
-^1 road in the noble bngusge of Pbrec Egan (whose smaller work 
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on Pugilism I have the honour to possess) — “ he thought it a manly 
and decided English feature, which ought not to he destroyed His 
Majesty had a drawing of the sporting characters m the Fives Court 
placed in his boudoir, to remind him of his former attachment and 
support of true courage , and when any fight of note occuned after 
he was king, accounts of it were read to him by his desire." That 
gives one a fine image of a king taking his recreation , — at ease in a 
Royal dressing-gown ; — too majestic to read himself, ordering the 
Pnme Minister to read him accounts of battles * how Cnbb punched 
Molyneux^s eye, or Jack Randall thrashed the Game Chicken. 

Where my Pnnce did actually distmguish himself was in diiving. 
He drove once in four hours and a half from Bnghton to Carlton 
House-fifty-six miles. All the young men of that day were fond 
of that sport But the fashion of rapid dnving deserted England , 
and, I believe, trotted over to Amejica. Where are the amusements 
of our youth % I hear of no gambling now but amongst ol)scurc 
ruffians , of no boxing but amongst the lowest rabble. One solitary 
four-in-hand still drove round the parks in London last year , but 
tliat charioteer must soon disappear. He was very old, he was 
attired after the fashion of the year 1825. He must drive to the 
banks of Styx ere long, ---where the ferry-boat waits to carry him 
over to the defunct revellers who boxed and gambled and drank and 
drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the fiimily must have 
it, that George possessed it, are points which all English writers 
have agreed to admit ; and yet I cannot see how George XV. should 
liavo Iwn endowed with this quality. Swaddled in feather-beds all 
his life, lasy, ol)ese, perpetually eaMng and drinking, his education 
was (luite unlike that of his tough old progenitors. His grandsires 
luwl confronted hardsbit) and war, and ridden up and fiired their 
pistols undaunted into the fivce of death. His father had conquered 
luxury and overcome indolence. Hcmto was one who never resistiul 
any temptation ; never had a desire but he coddled and pampered 
it ; if ever he had any nerve, frittered it away among cooks, and 
tailors, and barl>ers, and ffimiture-mongers, and oi>eTa-dttm*or». 
What muscle would not grow flaccid in such a life — a life that was 
never strung up to any action— an endless Capua witiiout any 
campaign - all fiddling, and flowers, and feasting, and flattery, and 
folly? When George III. was pressed by the Catholic Quc^stion 
and the India liill, he said he would retire to Hanover rattier than 
yield uinm either jHiint; and he would Imvo (hme what ho said 
But, lieforo yielding, he was detonniued to fight his Ministers and 
iWiamont j and he did, and he btmt them. The time mtm when 
George IV. was prised too u|)ou tiiie Catholic ekiitts; the cautious 
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Peel had slipped over to that Hide ; the grim old Wellington had 
joined it ; and Peel tells ns, in Ins ** Memoirs,” what was the 
conduct of the King. Ho at first refused to submit ; whereupon 
Peel and the Duke offered then roHignations, which their gracious 
master accepted. He did these t\^o gentlemen the honour, Peel 
says, to kiss them Ixith wlien they went away. (jPaucy old 
Arthur’s grim countenance ami eagle h(*ak as the monarch kisst^s 
it 1) When they were gone he stmt afUr them, Hurrend(*red, and 
wrote to them a letter begging them to lemain lu oflice, and allow- 
ing them to have their way. Then las Majesty hail a meeting 
with Eldon, which is related at cunouH length m the latU^r’s 
^‘Memoirs.” He tokl Eldon what was not tnie almut his inkr- 
view with the new Uathohc converts ; iittc^rly misled the old ex- 
Chancellor ; (sried, whimpered, fell on his neck, and kiwfl him ttK). 
Wo know old Eldon’s own tears wore immjSKl very fn^dy, ]>id 
these two fountains gush tf>gether? I <ian’t fmi<‘y a Isdmvimir 
more uniminly, imlHsale, pituible. Tins a defender of the faith ! 
This a chief in the eriHis of a great nati<#n 1 This an inheritor of 
the courage of the Q«orgt« 1 

Many of my h(mnui4 no doubt have jounieyed to the pretty 
old town of Bitinswick, in company with that most W'orthy, prudent^ 
and pohte g(»ntleman, the Earl of Malmesbury, and fettdml away 
Primj(»w (Jurolino, tar her bmgnng huslwuid, the Prince of Wales. 
Obi Queen (jharlotte would have hml her eliU^t aon marry a niece 
of her own, that famous Ia>uls4i of StreUta^ afUtrwanb Qmsm of 
Prusma, and who shares with Marie Antoinette in the last the 
teul |>re*omimmce of Insuity and mistbrtuna. But <ht>rge 11 L \m\ 
a niece at Brunswick ; slie was a richer Primness than Her Bcrene 
lIlghnesH of Htrelltas i-— in fine, the PrimwHs (kroUnc was to 

marry the heir to tiie English Uiruue* We follow my Lord Malmes- 
bury in quest of her ; we are intmluccd to imr iUustrbius jktlter 
and Itoyal mother ; we witness the bMU and ff»tes of the <dd ijotirt j 
we are presented to the l*rmc«?ss herself, with her fidr hair, her 
blue eym, and her im|mrtinout «houI<ter» -a lively, hounoiitft romp- 
ing Priucess, who tak<*s the arlvb'c uf her courtly English ment«>r 
most g«inerou»ly and kindly. W© mu be present at her mj 
toilette, if we like ; regarding which, and for very gfsnl 
the British <sourttor hnplortss her U) ho istrtlcukr. Wtwit a strange 
Court 1 What a queer privmjy of morals and nmamm do wedook 
into I Slntll wo rogaM It m prinndiers and rntwralists, and <nry Woe, 
agsinst tiio o|^eu vice and solftshmus ami <?omiption ; or M at It 
as we do at the king in the ismtomime, with his pnhmdme wife 
and iiantt)mlmo courtiers, wlum big hetuis Im knar^ks togidlutr, 
whom he pokes wiidi his pantomime sceptre, wlmm he orders to 
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prison under the guard of Ins pantomime beefeaters, as he sits down 
to dine on his pantomime pudding 1 It is grave, it is sad. it is 
theme most cunous for moral and political speculation ; it is 
monstrous, grotesque, laughable, with its prodigious littlenesses, 
etiquettes, ceremonials, sham moralities; it is as serious as a 
sermon , and as absurd and outrageous as Punch’s puppet-show. 

Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the Duke, Princess 
Oarobne’s father, who was to die, like his wailike son, in arras 
against the French ; presents us to his courtiers, his favourite , his 
Duchess, George Ill’s sister, a gnm old Princess, who took the 
British envoy aside and told him wicked old stones of wicked old 
dead people and times ; who came to England afterwards when her 
nephew was Regent, and lived in a shabby fiirnished lodging, old, 
and dingy, an<l deserted, and grotesque, but somehow Royal, And 
we go with him to the Duke to demand the Piincess’s hand in 
foiin, and we hear the Brunswick guns lire their adieux of salute, 
as H.R.H. the Pnneess of Wales departs m the frost and snow ; 
and we visit the domains of the Pnnee Bishop of Osnaburg — the 
Duke of York of our early time ; and we dodge about from the 
French rorolutiomsts, whose ragged legions are pouring over Holland 
and Genuany and gaily trampling down the old world to the tune 
of Qa ira , ” and we take shipping at Stade, and we land at 
Greenwich, where the Princess’s laches and tlio Prince’s ladies are 
in waiting to receive Her Royal Highness. 

What a history follows t Arrived in London, the bridegroom 
hastened eagerly to receive his bride. When she was iirst presented 
to him, Lonl Malmesbury says she very properly attempted to 
kneel *<IIe raised her gracjefully enough, embraced her, and 
turning round to me, said — 

‘ Hards, I am not well ; pray get me a glass of brandy.’ 

<< I said, < Sir, hart you not better have a glass of water?’ 

*‘UiKm which, much out of humour, ho sairt^ with an oath, 
* No ; I will go to the Queen.’ ” 

What could be mepected from a wedding which had such a 
beginning— from such a bridegroom and such a bride? I am not 
going to carry you through the scandal of that story, or foltow the 
poor Princess through all her vagaries j her balls and her dances, 
her travels to Jerusalem and Naples, her jigs, and her junketings, 
and her team. As I read her trial in history, I vote she is not 
guilty. I don’t say it is an impartial verdict ; but as one roads her 
story the heart bleeds fbr the kindly, generous, outoged creature. 
If wrong there be, let it He at his doer who wickedly thrust her 
from it. Spite of her foUi<% the great hearty people of En^dand 
loTpHf and protected, and pitied her, God bless you I we will 
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brin^ your htxshand back to you,” said a mechanic one day, as she 
told Lady Oliarlotte Bury with tears stteaining down her chocks. 
They could not bnng that huslMind back ; they could not cleanse that 
selfish hefvrt. Was hers the only one he had wounded ? Steeped m 
solfisImosK, itni>otout for faithful attachment and manly enduimg love, 
— had it not survived remorse, was it not a(‘customod to desertion 1 

Malmesbury gives us the begmnmg of the marriage story , — how 
the Prince reeled into cliapel to bo married , how he hiccupped out 
his vows of fidelity — ^you know how he kept them : how he pursued 
the woman whom he had mairied , to what a state he brought her ; 
with what blows he stnick her ; witii what malignity he pursueil 
her ; what his treatment of his daughter was ; and what his own 
life //« the first gentleman of Kun)pol There is no stronger 
satire on the proud English society of that day, than that they 
admired Go(»rge. 

No, thank God, we cm tell of l>etter gentlemen ; and whilst 
our eyes turn away, shociked, from this monstrous image of pnde, 
vanity, wcfikness, they may wie in that England over which the last 
George pretended to reign, some who merit indei^d the title of 
gentlemen, some who mak<s our hearts >>eat whmi we hear their 
names, and whose memory we fondly salutes when that o( yoiuU^r 
imperial mannikin is tumbled into oldiviom I will take men of 
my own profession of I will take Walter S(*ott, who lovml 

the King, and who was his sword and biujkkr, and <diampionod him 
like that brave Highlander in his own story, who fights round his 
craven chief. Wluit a good gentleman I What a friendly soul, 
what a generous hand, what an amiable life was that of the noble 
Blr Walter I I will take another man Mters, whow> life I admire 
even more,'«-«iu English worthy, doing his duty for fifty noble years 
of labour, day l»y day storing up learning, day by day working for 
mMt wa^^ most charitable out of hw small means, bravely &ithfhl 
to the calling which ho \ml chosen, refusing to turn fh)m his i»ath, 
for popular praise or prims)s' favour ;~I mean iVotnfAey* 

We have kfr his old |H>Uti(»d landmarks mllm and miles behind ; 
we protest agaimt his dogmatistu ; uay, w begin to fmrget It ami 
his politkjs t imt I hrjfpa his life will not bo forgott^m, for it is 
sublime in its rimplhdty, its (morgy. Its Inmonr, its aftottem, In 
tim combat between Time and Tlialalst, I »UK|>at?t fee feermer 
destroyer has <ionr|uere<L Kehama^s Gurse frightens very few 
imdem now j but Soufeey^s private letters are worth pihei of cjdiis, 
and iwa sure to last among us as long as kind hearts like to sytupa* 
fetso with goodness and p^irity, and love mid wpriglit life. 

♦^Ifyour tmllnm ^ mine,** he writes fe his wife, I will 
not go to lAslsm without yout or I will stay at hoi«% and not |»art 
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from you. For though not unhappy when away, still without you 
I am not happy. For your sake, as well as my own and little 
Edith's, I will not consent to any separation; the growth of a 
year's love between her and me, if it please God she should live, 
is a thing too delightful in itself, and too valuable m its conse- 
quences, to be given up for any light incjonvenienoe on your part or 
mine . . On these things we will talk at leisure; only, dear, 
dear Edith, we mmt not pa/rt / ” 

This was a poor literary gentleman. The First Gentleman in 
Euiopo had a wife and daughter too. Did he love them so t Was 
he faithful to them ? Did he sacrifice ease for them, or show them 
the sacred examples of religion and honour? Heaven gave the 
Great English Prcxligal no such good fortune. Peel proposed to 
make a baronet of Southey ; and to this advancement the King 
agieed The poet nobly rejected the offered promotion. 

have,” he wrote, ‘<a pension of £200 a year, conferred upon 
mo by the good offices of my old fnend C. Wynn, and I have the 
laurcateship. The salary of the latter was immediately appro- 
priated, as fer as it went, to a life insurance for £3000, which, 
with an earlier insurance, is the sole provision I have made for my 
&mily. All beyond must be derived from my own industiy. 
Writing for a liv^hood, a livelihood is all that I have gained ; for, 
having also something better in view, and never, therefore, having 
courted populanty, nor written for the mere sake of gain, it has 
not been possible for me to lay by anything. Last year, for tiie 
first time in my life, I was i)rovided with a year's €xi>enditure l>o- 
forehand. This exposition may show how imbecoming and unwise 
it would be to accept the rank which, so greatly to my honour, you 
have solicited for me.” 

How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth of his master! 
His acceptance even of a pension was made the object of his opyKj- 
nents' satire i but think of the merit and modesty of this State 
jiensioner ; and that other enormous drawer of public money, who 
nmlvm £100,000 a year, and comes to Parliament with a request 
for £660,000 more 1 

Another true knight of those days was Outhbert Oollingwood ; 
and Z think, since Heaven made gentlemen, there is no record of a 
letter one than that Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we may reocl 
tierformed by others ; btit where of a nobler, kinder, more lieautiM 
life of duty, of a gentler, tnier heart 1 Beyond dazzle of success 
and blaze of genius, I fhney shining a hnndr^ and a hundred times 
higher the sublime purity of OoUingwood's gentle gjesty* His 
heniism stirs British hearts when we recall it His love, and 
goodness, and piety make one tihrill witli Imppy emotion. Ah one 
7 
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reads of him and his great comrade going into the victory with 
which their names are immortally connected, how the old English 
word comes up, and that old English feeling of what I should like 
to call Christian honour i What gentlemen they were, what great 
hearts they had < “We can, my dear Coll,** writes Nelson to him, 
“ have no little jealousies , we have only one great object in view, 
— that of meeting the enemy, and getting a glonous peace for our 
country/' At Trafalgar, when the Royal Rov&ret^n was pressing 
alone into the midst of the combined fleets, Lord Nelson said to 
Captain Blackwood “See how that noble fellow, Oollingwood, 
takes his ship into action 1 How I envy him < " The very same 
throb and impulse of heroic generosity was beating in Oollmgwood's 
honest bosom. As he led into the fight, he said : “ What would 
Nelson give to be here ! 

Affcer the a<‘tion of the let of June, he wntes : — 

“We cruised for a few days, like disappointed people looking 
for what they W)iild not find, %mtU the nu>ndny of little Sarake 
hinhday^ between eight and nine o'clcxjk, when the French fleet, 
of twenty-five sail of the line, was discovered to windwanl. We 
chased them, and they lioro down within about five tin\m of im. 
The night was s|>tmt in watcJiing an<I preparation for the Huc(!(^^Ii«g 
day ; and many a blessing di<l I send forth to my Sarah, k^st I 
should never bk^ss her more. At <lawn, wo miwlo our approaxih on 
* the enemy, ihmi tlrew up, dressed our mnks, aiwl it was aliout eiglit 
when the admim! made the signal for each ship to engrige her 
opponent, and liring Ina to close action j and tium down we went 
under a (towd of sail, ami in a manner that w<mld hitvc animated the 
coldest lioart, ami struck terror into the most intrepid enemy. The 
ship we were to engage was two ahead of the FrencJi iMlmiml, so we 
Ittul to go tlmmgh his Are and tlmt of two ship next to him, and 
reciaved all their bromisidos two or three times liefom we flml a 
gun. It was then near ten o’<‘l<mk. I ob«erv<^l to the mlmtml that 
alxmt that time our wives were going to church, but that I tliought 
the peal wo should ring about the Frenchmim's ear wouM outdo 
their parish bells.” 

There are no wonls to toll what the heart feels in reading the 
simple phmaes of such a hero. Here is victory and courage, but 
love sublimer and superior. Hero is a Christian mldler sjiemling 
the nigiit before battle in watcdiing and preparing flir the iueeeeding 
flay, thinking of his dearest home, and Sfutdlng many blesrings forth 
to his BiiraU, “lest he should never }Am her mom.” Who wouM 
not st^y Amen to his supplication? It was a benedlotton to his 
0mutry the prayer of that Intmi>id loving heart. 

We have s{K>ken of a good soldier and good mn of hWm m 
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specimens of English gentlemen of the age just past . may we not 
also — many of my elder hearers, I am sure, have read, and fondly 
remember, his delightful story — speak of a good divine, and mention 
Rc'ginald Heber as one of the best of English gentlemen? The 
chaiming poet, the happy possessor of all sorts of gifts and accom- 
plishments, buth, wit, fame, high character, competence — he was 
the beloved pansh piiest in his own home of Hodnet, “counselling 
his people in their tioubles, advising them in their difficulties, com- 
forting them in distiess, kneeling often at their sick-beds at the 
hamrd of his own life, exhorting, encouraging where there was 
need, where theio was stnfe, the peacemaker; where there was 
want, the free giver ” 

When the Indian bishopnc was offered to him he refused at 
first ; but after coiumunmg with himself (and c‘ommitting his case 
to the quarter whither such pious men are wont to cairy their 
doubts), he withdrew his reflisal, and prepared himself for his 
mission and to leave his beloved pansh. “ Little children, love one 
another, and forgivo one anotiim,'^ were the last sacred words ho 
said to his weeping people. He parted with them, knowing, per- 
haps, be should see them no more. Like tliose other good men of 
whom we have just spoken, love and duty were his lifo^s aim. 
Happy he, happy they who were so glonously Mthful to both 1 
He writes to Ins wife those chaming linos on his journey 

“ If thou, my love, wort by my ftido, my babies at my kneo, 

How gladly would our piimaoe glide o'er Guagu's mhmo lea 1 

X miss tbee at the dawning grey, when, on our deck reoUnod, 

In careless ease my Hrabs I lay and woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga's stream my twilight steps I jtuide ; 

But most beneath the lamp’s imU beam I miss thee by my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, the lingering noon to cheer j 

But miss tby kind approving eye, thy meek attentive ear, 

But when of mom and eve tlie star beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, thy pmyem ascend for tm. 

Then on t then on I where duty leads my course be onward still-*- 

O^er broad Hthdostan’s sultry meads, or Ideak Almorah’s hUl» 

Thai omirse nor Pelhi’s kingly gates, nor wild Kalwah detain, 

I?or sweet the bliss us both awiSts by yonder western main. 

Thy towers, BomUty, gleam bright, they say, across the dark blue soa : 

But ne^er were hearts so blithe and gay as then rimll meet in thee 1 * 
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Is it not Oollingwood and Sarah, and Southey and Edith? His 
affection is i)art of his life What were life without it ? Without 
love, I can fancy no gentleman. 

How touching is a remark Hcber makes in his Travels through 
India, that on inquiiing of the natives at a town, which of the 
goveniors of India stood highest in tlie opinion of the people, ho 
foiunl that, though Lord Wellesley and Warren Uastings were 
honounwl as the two greatest men who had ever mled this part of 
the world, the people spoke with chief affection of Judge (Jleveland, 
who hod died, aged twenty-nme, in 1784, The i>eoplo have built 
a monument over him, ami still Iiold a religious feiist in his memory. 
So (loos his own country still tend with a hearths regard the memory 
of the gentle H(‘ber 

Ami Cleveland died in 1784, and w still loved by th<^ heathen, 
is he? Wliy, that year 17B4 was remarkable in the life of our 
friend the Fimt Geuthnnan of Eur<>|)6. Do you not know that he 
was twenty-one in that year, and optmod Carlton Houho with a 
grand liall to the nobility and gentry, and doubtless wore that 
lovely pink coat whieli we have I was eag^ir to roiul 

about tlu^ ball, and looked to the old magazines for Information. 
Tlu^ euU^rtiunment took phum tm the lOth February. In the 
EiifTOptum iMagar^hm of Manjh 1784 1 e^wue stmiglitway uimu it; — 

^*The fdterations at Carlton House Isung finishtni, we lay 
liefore our remlers a dese.ripticm of the BtaU^ apartments as they 
apiKsired on the 10th instant, when 11.11.11, gave a grand ball to 
the principal nobility mid pntry* . . , The eutmneo b> the Stahi 
room fills the mind with an inexpressible idt*a of greatness and 
splendour, 

‘‘The Htato chair is of a gfild fnwuo, ttoverml with crimson 
damask j on omdi comer of tlio feet is a H<m*s lutfwl, expnmive of 
fortitudes and strength ; the feeit of the chair liave seirjsmts twining 
round them, to denote wisdom. Faelng the throne, apjK^m thes 
helmet of Minerva ; and over the windows, glory Is rfqmesentcsd by 
Saint George with a sufsjrh gloria. 

“ But the salcKin may bo styUsl the chef and in evi^ry 

ornament dhwwers gnsit invention. It is lumg with a figured 
lemon satin. The window-cnirtnlnH, sofas, ami chairs are of the 
same colour. The celling is omamenttsl with emblemathtal I>a}nt- 
ittgs, ^presenting the and iVlustai, together with Jupiter, 

M(»rcury, Apollo, and Paris, Two amidu elmndetiers arc plaK^cil 
hero. It i» imiKsisible by expfissslon to d<» justice to the extra* 
ordinary worknumship, as well as (Wgn, <ff the ornaments. They 
oadt consist of a palm, bmneUfng out in five dIr<xjt4ons for the 
reception of lights. A WutlM %ure of a rural nymph is repte- 
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sented entwining the stems of the tree with wreaths of flowers In 
the centre of the room is a noh chandelier. To see this apartment 
dam Bon plus beau jour, it should he viewed in the glass over the 
chimney-piece The range of apartments from the saloon to the 
ball-room, when the doors aie open, foimed one of the grandest 
spectacles that ever was beheld/^ 

In the Gentlemcm^s Magazine, for the very same month and 
yoai — March 1784 — ^is an account of another festival, in which 
another great gentleman of English extraction is represented as 
taking a pnncipal share : — 

‘‘ According to order, H E the Commancler-in-Chief was ad- 
mitted to a public audience of Congress ; and, being seated, the 
President, after a pause, informed him that the United States 
assembled were ready to receive his communications. Whereiii)on 
he arose, and spoke as follows — 

President,— The gieat events on which my resignation 
depended having at length taken pla(*e, I present myself b<ifore 
Congress to surrender into their hancls the trust committed to me, 
and to claim the imlulgen(JO of retiring from the service of my 
country. 

‘ Happy in the confirmation of our imlependonee and sove- 
reignty, I resign the appointment I accepted with diffidon<‘C ; which, 
however, was superseded by a confidence m the rectitude of our 
cause, the support of the supieme power of the nation and the 
patronage of Heaven. I close this last act of my official life by 
cxnnmoiiding the interests of our dearest country to the protection 
of Alniiglity God, and those who have the sui>erintendenco of them 
to His holy keeping. Having finished the work assigned m<s I 
retire from the great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affcc.tionate 
farewell to this august IkkIj, under whose ortlers I liave so long 
acted, I here offer my commission and take my leave of the employ- 
ments of my public life/ 

** To which the President replied :~ 

* Bir, having defended the standard of liberty in the How 
World, having taught a lesson usoM to those who inflict and those 
who feel oppression, you retire with the blessings of your fellow- 
dtiisens ; though the glory of your virtues will not terminate with 
your military command, but will descend to remotest agess.' 

Whioh was the most splendid spectacle evc^r witnessed,— the 
opening feast of Prin(^«^ Ooorge in Tendon, or the resignation of 
Washington ? Whioh is the noble character for aitesr ages to mhnire, 
--yem Mbble <lan<dng in lace and spangles, or yomler hero who 
sheathes his sword after a life of spotless honour, a purity unra- 
proaehe<l, a courage indomitable, and a consummate victory? Which 
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of tlietic IS the tiuo gentleman ? What is it to be a gentleman ^ Is 
it to have lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honour 
virgin ; to have the esteem of your fellow-citissens, and the love of 
your iiieside, to lx*ar good foitune meekly, to suffer evil with 
constancy, and thiough evil or gooil to maintain truth always? 
Show mo the happy man whose life exhibits those (lualities, and 
him wo will salute as gentleman, whatever his rank may be ; show 
mo the prince who j)08scsh(‘s them, and he may be sure of our love 
and loyalty. The heart of Britjun still lieats kimlly for George IIL, 
— not because he was wise and just, but because he was pure m life, 
honest in intent, and l)eeauso according to his lights ho worshipped 
Heaven. I think wii aeknowleilge in the inheritnx of his sceptre a 
wiser rule and a life as honomable and pure ; and 1 am sure the 
future paint('r of <mr inaniu'i'H will pay a willing allegiance to that 
go(Hl life, ami U) loyal to the memory oi that unsullied virtue 
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S EVERAL cliarita})le ladies of this city, to some of whom I am 
under great personal obligation, having thouglit that a Leciuio 
of mine would advance a benevolent end which they had in view, 
I have preferred, in place of dclivenng a Discourse, which many of 
my hearers no doubt know alreiuly, uinm a subject merely literaiy 
or biographical, to put together a few thoughts whK‘,h may servo 
as a supplement to the former Lectures, if you like, and which have 
this at least in common with the kind purjioHe which assembles you 
here, that they rise out of the same occasion, and treat of charity 
Brides contributing to our stock of liappiness, to our harmless 
laughter and amusement, to our scorn for Msehood and pretension, 
to our nghteous hatred of hypocrisy, to our education in the 
perception of truth, our love of hon^ty, our knowledge <rf life, 
and shrewd guidance through the world, have not our humorous 
writers, our gay and kind weekday preachers, done much in support 
of that holy cause which has assembled you in this place ; and which 
you are all abetting -the cause of lovo and charity, the cause of 
the poor, the wmk, and the unhappy the sweet mission of lovo 
and tenderness, and peace and good-wlE towards men ? That same 
theme which is utged uimi you by the eloqumice and example of 

♦ ThU lecture was first delivewidi fn New Vork on behalf of a charity at the 
time of Mr* Thaek«ray» v|«it to America in when he had hem giving 
his iedes of lectures on the English Numourista It was subsequently re- 
l>eated with slight variations in Londbn (once under the title of Weekday 
Preachers") for the lienefit of the ihmfiies of Angus E Reach and I>ou^ai» 
Jerrold. The lecture on behalf of the Jerrold Fund was given on July an, 
x$57, the day after tlie deelsmtion of the poll in the Oxfortl election, wlien 
Mr* Thackeray was a candidate Ibr Parliament, and was defeahtd by Mr* 
CaitlwHll "rhe Tim^t in its account of the lecture, says; opening 
words the discourse, uttered with a comical solemnity, of which Mr 
Thackeray alone w capable, ran thus Walking yesterday in the High 
i$treet of a certain ancient city.' So began the lecturer, and was mterruptod 
by a storm of laughter that d^^ferred for some moments the compU^ion of 
the sentenas." 

71S 
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good men to whom you are deligiited liRtencrs on Sabbath-days, is 
taught lu his way and according to his power by the hiiinorous 
writer, the commentator on everyday life and manners 

And as you are here assembled for a (‘hantable inirpose, giving 
your contributions at the door to benefit deserving people who 
need them, I like to hope and think that the men of our <*alling 
have done something m aid of the (‘auso of charity, and have helped, 
wnth kind words and kind thoughts at least, to confer hapinness 
and to do good. If the humorous wnteis claim to be wee^kday 
preachers, have they conferred any benefit by their sermons t Are 
people happier, better, better <lispoHcd to their neighbours, more 
inclined to do woiks of kindness, to love, forbear, forgive, pity, after 
leading in Addison, iii Steele, in Fielding, in Goldsmith, in HckkI, in 
Dickens 1 I hope and liehevo so, and fancy that in writing they are 
also acting cliaritably, contributing with the means whicli Heaven 
sui>plies them to forward the end which brings you too together. 

A love of the human species is a very vague and iudetinik kind 
of virtue, sitting very easily on a man, not confining his acitions at 
all, shining in print, or exploding m paragraphs, after which (jfforts 
of boncvolenee, the philanthropist is sometime^s said to go home, 
and lie no hotter than his neighbours. Tartuffe and Joseph 
Burfac'o, Stiggms and Ohadhand, who are always preaching fine 
Beaitimeuts, and are no more virtuous tlum hundreds of those 
whom they denounce and whom they cheat, are fiur olyects of 
mistrust and satire i but their hytwerisy, the iiomage, imeording 
to the old f»iying, which vice pays to virtue, hm this of kckhI in If^ 
that its fruits are good ; a man may prcwih good morals, though 
he may ho himself but a bx practitioner; a Plmrimie may put 
pkKis of gtdd into the charity-plate out of mem hypocrisy and 
but the btul man’s gold fecKls the widow and the father^ 
less as well as the good man’s. Tlic buttdier anti liaktjr must needs 
look, not to motives, but to money, in return for their warm 
I am not going hint that w© of the Literary ealUng msombla 
Monsieur Tartuffo or Monsieur Stigglns, though tiiore may bo such 
men in our body, as there are in all 

A literary man of the humouristic turn is pretty sure to Im of 
a philanthn>ido nature, to have a gretit sensibility, to be easily 
moved to pain or pUmsurt^, kwnly to appreciate the varieties of 
teimper of iHsople round alxmt him, and symimthlso in tliolr kughto, 
love, amusement, tears. Such a man is philantliropki, manJovIng 
by nature, as anothc^r is irascible, or red-haired, or six fi^at high. 
And so I would arrogate no irntthsular merit U) literary men ftsr 
tlu^ possession of this faculty of doing gotnl whkjh st^mo of them 
e«j<>y» It costs a gentleman no sm^rito to bt^ l>enovobnii on ; 
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and the luxury of indulging m the most beautiful and brilliant 
sentiments never makes any man a penny the poorer A literary 
man is no Instter than another, as far as my expenence goes , and 
a man writing a book, no better nor no worse than one who keeps 
accounts in a ledger, or follows any other occupation. Let us, how- 
ever, give him credit for the good, at least, which he is the means 
of doing, as wo give credit to a man with a million for the hundred 
which he puts into the plate at a chantynsermon. He never misses 
them. Ho has made them in a moment by a lucky speculation, and 
parts with them, knowing that he has an almost endless balance at his 
Imnk, whence he can call for more. But in esteeming the benefaction, 
we are grateful to the benefactor, too, somewhat ; and so of men of 
genius, richly endowed, and lavish m p^ing with their min<rs wealth, 
we may view them at least kindly and favourably, and bo thankful 
for the bounty of which Providence has made them the dispensers. 

I have said myself somewhere, I do not know with what correct- 
ness (for definitions never are (ioinpletc), that humour is wit and 
love , I am sure, at any rate, that the best humour is that which 
contains imist humanity, that which is flavoured throughout with 
imdmxm kindness. This love does not demand constant 
utterance or actual expression, as a good father, in conversation with 
his children or wife, is not i>er|K5tually embracing them, or making 
protestfitions of hia love ; as a lover in the society of his mistress 
is not, at least as far as 1 am led to lieheve, for over squeering 
her hand, or sighing in her ear, “ My soul^s darling, I adore you 1 ** 
He shows his love by his conduct, by his fidelity, by his wakhful 
desire to make the beloved person liappy ; it lightens from his eyes 
when she appears, though he may not »imk it ; it fills his heart 
when she is pnv^nt or absent ; inftuences all his words and actions ; 
suffuses his whole Mng ; it sots the &thor cheerily to work through 
the long day, supports him throui^ the tedious labour of the weary 
almonco or jounioy, and sends him liappy home again, yearning 
towards the wife and chtldrm, ‘Hils kind of love is not a sf)a»m, 
but a life. It fondles and caresses at due seasons, no doubt | but 
the fond heart is always Ijcating fowlly and truly, though the wife 
Is not sitting handdn^hand with him, or the oliildron hu^ng at his 
knee, An<l so with a loving humour; I think, it is a genial 
writer’s hatdt of tetag; it is the kind gentle spirit’s way of looking 
out on the world --^that sweet friendlimm which fills Ws heart and 
his stylo. You recognise it, evisi though there may not l^e a single 
imtkt of wit, or a single i>athetie tomth in the page ; though you 
may not Isi upcm to solute his genius by a laugh or a tear. 
Tliat coIllHion of Ideas, which provokes the one or the other, must 
be ixssudonaL They must bo like papa’s mnlimm wliioh I siioke 
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of anoti, who only dclivcis them now and agjiin, and cannot be 
expected to go on kissing the childicn all night* And so the 
wnter’s jokes and sentiment, his ebullitions of feeling, his outbreaks 
of high spirits, must not be too fro(iucnt One tires of a page of 
wliich every sentence sparkles with points, of a sentimentalist who 
is always pumping the teais fiom his eyes or your own. One 
suspasts the gemuinoness of the teai, the natuialness of the humour; 
tliese ought to be true and manly in a man, as everything else in 
his life should bo manly and true ; and he loses his dignity by 
laughing oi weeping out of place, or too often. 

When the Reverend Lauren(»o Stenie begins to scutimentaliHc 
over the CAmage in Monmeur Uessciu's couityard, and pretends 
to squcc^io a tear out of a rickety old sbandrydan ; when, presently, 
ho encounters the deiwl donkey on his roiul to Pans, and snivels 
over that asinine corpses, 1 say: ^*Away, you drivelling (piack: 
<lo not palm off those grimaces of grief upon simple folks who know 
no better, and cry misled by your hypocrisy,” Tears are sacrcKl. 
The tributes of kiml hearts to misfortune, the mites wlnc*h gentle 
souls drop into the colle(‘.tionH made for (JcmFs poor and unhappy, 
are not to lie tri<*ked out of them by a whimpering hypocrite, 
handing round a liegging-box for your compassion, and asking your 
pity for a he. When tliat same man tells nuj of L<‘fcv«fs illness 
and Uncle Toby^s cliarity; of the noble at Rennes coming homo 
and reclaiming his swonl, 1 thank him for the genormw emotion 
which, springing genuinely from his own heart, has miml mine 
to admire lienevolenoo and sympathise with honour; and to fed 
love, and kindness, and pity. 

If I do not love Swift, as, thank God, I do not, however 
immensely I may admire him, it is Iwcause I rcwolt from the man who 
placanls himself m a prof<*mional hater of his own kind ; Wcrauso 
he chisels his savage indignation on his tomlistcme, as If to 
p(»tuate his protot against Iwmg born of our nice —the suffidng, the 
wisde, the erring, the wicked, if you will, but still the friendly, 
the loving children of Go<l our Father ; it m liecause, as I rcatl 
through Swift's dark volumwi, I never find the asixittt of nature 
seems to delight him ; the smiles of children to please him ; the 
sight of wedilod love to soothe him, I do not rememlmr In any 
line of his writing a iiassiug allusion to a nattiral s<^ino of imuty^ 
When he speaks about the ftimllies of ids comrad(^ amt brother 
clergymen, it is to asstdl them with gils^s and sc:om, and to laugh 
at them brutally for being fathers ami for being poor, lie does 
mention in the »roumal to Stella a slfik child, to Im suro--a 
child of My Masham, that was ill of the simdlpox but then 
it is to confound the brat for bdng ill, and mother for attending 
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to it, when she should have been busy about a Court mtrigue, in 
which the Doan was deeply engaged. And lie alludes to a suitor 
of Stella^H, and a match she might have made, an<l would have made, 
very likely, with an honouiable and faithful and attached man, 
Tiiwlall, who loved her, and of whom Swift sf»eaks, m a letter to 
this My, in language so foul that you would not bear to hear it. 
In treating of the gtKxl the humourists have done, of the love and 
kindness they liave taught and left behind them, it is not of this 
one I dare speak. Heaven help the lonely misanthrope * ha kind 
to that multitude of sms, with so little chanty to cover them 1 

Of Mr. Congreve’s contributions to the English stock of bene- 
volence, I do not speak, for, of any moral legacy to posterity, 
I doubt whotlier that bnlliant man over thought at all. Ho ha(i 
some money, as 1 have told ; ovc^ry shilling of which he left to his 
friend the I)uc1w‘sh of Marlborough, a lady of great fortune and the 
highest feshion, lie gave the gold of his bmins to pi^rHOtts of 
fortune and fashion, too. Thejre is no more feeling in his (xnnedics 
than in as many books of Euclid. He no more pretcmls to teach 
love for the poor, mi good-will for the unfortunate than a danciug- 
maater does} ho teaohes piwmettas and fiic-foMts; and how to bow 
to a lady, and to walk a minuet In his private life Congreve 
was immensely liked- -more so than any man of his ago, almost j 
and, to have so liked, must have been kind mid goo<l-natured. 
His good-nature boro him through extreme bodily ills and pain, with 
uncommon cheerfulness and courage. Bcnng so gay, so bright, so 
IMipular, su(Ji a grand seigmiur, bo sure he was kind to those al)OUt 
iuin, generous to his deptmdants, servicoabhi to his friends* Society 
(Im^ not like a man so long as it liked Oougriivo, unless ho is likeable ; 
it finds out a qum^k very soon ; it sconis a poltroon or a curmudgeon : 
we may be certain that thin man was brave, good-temperf^, and 
lilxtral ; so, very likely, is Monsieur Pirouette, of whom we R|K>ke ; 
he cuts his <«iperH, he grins, Ik>ws, and dances to his fiddle. In 
privattJ he may have a hundred virtucjs; in public, ho iemdics 
(kneittg. His busings is cotilloim, not ethics. 

As mu<di may Im said of tlwsie eliarming and kiay Kpitntreans, 
(ky and Prior, mmt lyric singers, comMes of AnmToon, and 
distdples of love and the iK^ttle* “ Is there any moml shut within 
tlm Ijosowi of a n>se 1 sings our gn*at Tennyson. Does a nightingale 
prcmidi from a Imgh, or tlie lark from his doudt N(^t knowingly ; 
yet we may (le grah^ftil, and love larks and row^s, and the flower- 
miustrols, tmi, who laugh and who sing. 

Of Addkm^s contributions to the ckiriiy of the Wf>rlil I have 
H|H>k<*n in trying tf> depH that noble figure ; anti say nt>w, 
as then, that m should tliank him m om of the greatest Irnuci- 
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factors of that vast and immeasurably spreading family which 
speaks our common tongue. Wherever it is spoken, there is no 
man that does not feel, and understand, and use the noble English 
word “gentleman** And there is no man that teaches us to bo 
gentlemen better than Joseph Addison Gentle in our bearing 
through life; gentle and courteous to our neighbour, gentle in 
dealing with his follies and weaknesses; gentle in treating his 
opposition , deferential to the old ; kindly to the poor, and th()S(i 
below us in degree ; for people above us and below us we must 
find, in whatever hemisphere we <lwell, whether kings or presidents 
govern us ; and in no republic or monarchy that I know of, is a 
citizen exempt from the tax of befiiending poverty and weakness, 
of respecting age, and of honouring his father and mother. It has 
just been whispered to me— I have not been three months in the 
(Country, and, of course, cannot venture to exprm mi opinion of 
my own — that, in regard to paying this latter tax of resiHJ<?t and 
honour to age, some very few of the Repubhrsan youths are oau- 
sionally a little remiss. I have hoard of young of Frciedoin 
piiblishmg their Deelamtion of Independence Ixforo tiioy crnild well 
spell it ; and cutting the conm*efcion with father and mother 
they hod leanied to shave. My own time of life having tern 
stilted, by vanous (mlightoned organs of pubhr? opinion, at almost 
any figure from forty-five to sixty, I cheerfully own that I Isdong 
to the Fogey interest, and ask leave to nmk In, atul pkwl for, that 
respectable class. Now a gontloman can but ix» a gtmtlcmnn, in 
Bromlwood or the backwo(Ki«, in Pall Mall or Gallfoniia; and 
where and whenever he lives, thousands of miles away in th<^ 
wlldemoHs, or hundreds of years hence, I am sure that the 

writings of this tnio gentleman, this true Christian, tills noble 
Joseph Addison, must (b him gootl He may take Blr Roger do 
Ooverloy to the Diggings with him, and learn to l>c gcnlle and 
gtK)d«humoured, and urbane, and friendly in tlie midst of tlmt 
stniggb in which his life h engogml I take leave to say that 
tim most brilliant youth of this city may read over this ddlghtM 
memorial of a bygono age, of fkshbns long passed away ; of manners 
long siiKic changed ami mmlifled ; of noble gentlemen, and a ifpst, 
ami a brilliant and polished srsuety ; and find in it much to mmn 
ami iKilish, to refine and instruct him, a (siurtc^msm^sa, which can 
Ihi out of place at no time, and under no flag, a |sdlteness and 
simplicity, a tmthM manhoml, a gentte ami deference, 

which may bs kept as the untought grace of life, and cheap defence 
of mankind, Itmg after its old artificial dtetinctbns, after iieriwigs, 
and sinalUworcte, and ruffles, and red^'hoolod shoes, and title% anel 
stars and garters have passed away. I will tell you when I Imve 
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beiin put in mmd of two of the finest gentlemen hooks bnng us any 
mention of. I mean mr books (not hooks of history, but books of 
humour). I will tell you when I have been put in mind of the 
courteous gallantry of the noble knight, Sir Roger de Ooverley of 
Coverley Manor, of the noble Hidalgo Don Quixote of La Mancha . 
heie m your own omnibus-carriages and railway-cars, when I have 
seen a woman step in, handsome or not, well dressed or not, and 
a workman in hobnail shoes, or a dandy in the height of the fashion, 
use up and give her his place. I think Mr. Spectator, with his 
short face, if he had seen such a deed of courtesy, would have 
smiled a sweet smile to the doer of that gentleman-like action, 
ami Imve made lam a low bow fh>m under his great penwig, and 
have gone home and written a pretty pai»er aliout him. 

I am sure Dick Steede would have hailed him, were he dandy 
or mechanic, and asked him to a tavern to shaie a liottle, or perhaps 
half-a-dozen. Mind, I do not set down tlie five last flasks to Dick's 
score for virtue, and look upon them as works of the most question- 
able supererogation. 

Steele^ as a literary bene&ctor to the world's charity, must 
itmk very high, indeed, not mmlf ftom his givings, which were 
abundant, but because his endowments are pi^igiotisly inctefused 
in value sinc^ he bc<iueathod them, as the revenues of the lands, 
be(iueatlu‘d to our Foundling Hospital at London, by honest Captain 
Comm, its founder, are immensely enhanced by the houses smeo 
bmlt uiK>n them. Steede was the founder of sentimental writing 
in Fiiglish, and how the land has l>een since <Xioupied, and what 
liundrcds of us have hud out ganlons and bmlt up tenements on 
Bttmle's groimd ! Before his time, readers or hearers were never 
C4 i11h 1 uiKin to (Ty except at a tragedy, and (iompassion was not 
expected to <*xpniH« itself otherwise tlum in blank verse, or fiir 
IK^rsonages nnudi lower in rank than a dethroned monarch, or a 
widowml or a jilt<Hl empress. He stopisd off the high-hecM 
atthumuH, and (^amo down into common he held out his 
great hearty arms, and embracxxl us all; he had a Ikiw for all 
women ; a kiss Hit all cdiUdren ; a shako of the hand for all men, 
high or low; he showinl ns Hewen's sun shining every day on 
quiet homes ; not gildwl |wUac(^roofs only, nr Court processions, or 
hortd(^ warriors fighting fin* pHnormsos, and pittduid l>attles. He 
tfiok away conusly ftom Indiind the fine ladh*s' alcove, or the screen 
where the !llH*rtine wiw watching her. He ended all timt wrekhed 
business of wives jimring at thidr husliands, of mkes laughing wives, 
ami hust^andfi t<i scorn. Timt misentble, n^ugod, hmlry, 
sfiarklingt hollow heiirt(‘d conusly of the Itestomtion fle«l Imforc 
him, ami, like the wlck<i*t spirit in the Pairy4s«>ks, shrank, as 
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Steele lot tho daylight m, and shrieked, and shtiddenHl, and 
vanished. The stlige of humourists has been common life ever 
since Steele’s and Addison’s time ; the joys and gnefs, the aversions 
and sympathies, tho laughter an<l tears of nature. 

And heie, coming the stage, and throwing tiwide tho motley 
habit, or satinc disguise, in whuib he had licfore ent{‘rtaiiu‘d you, 
mingling with tho world, and weanng the same coat as his neigh- 
bour, the humourist’s service became straightway iminonKcdy more 
available ; his means of doing good infinitely multiplied ; his success, 
and the esteem m which ho was held, proportionately increased. 
It requires an effort, of whicdi all minds are not ciipablc, to under 
stand ‘‘Don Quixote”; children and common |K*o|)Ie still read 
“ Gulliver” for the story merely. Many more persons are si(*kentKl 
by “Jonathan Wild” than can compiehcud tho satne of it. Each 
of tho great men who wrote those kioks was speaking from khiud 
the satiric mask I anon montioneiL Its distortions appal many 
simple spoc^tators; its settled sneer or laugh is unintelligible to 
thoutiands, who have not the wit to interpret tho meaning of tho 
vkorod satirist prciwdiing from within. Many a man was at fimlt 
about Jonathan Wihl’s gicatmjss, who <‘ould ftsd and relish All- 
woithy’s g(Kulnf}8S in “Tom Jimes,” and l)<H*tor liarrison’s In 
“ Amelia,” and dear Parson Atlums, and Jc^seph Andn^ws. We love 
to retal —we may grow evt*r so olt4 but wo love to rt‘iwl of them 
still — of love and teiuty, of frankness, and bravery, anil geueroMity. 
We hat(» hyiiocrites and cowartls; wo long to defend oppressecl 
innocence, and to siKithe and Kucimr gimtlo women and ehiidnm. 
We are gkd when rim is foileil and nisculs punished ; we lend a 
foot to kick Blifil downstairs ; and as wc attend tlie brave bride* 
groom to his wedding, on tho happy marriage day, we mk the 
gn>om’s-man’s privilege to salute the blushing ch<*ek of tiophla* 
A lax morality in many a vital point 1 own in Bolding, tmt a great 
hearty sympathy and beucvoloncc ; a grtmt kindness fer the |Kior; 
a gimt gentleness and pity for the unfortunate ; a gieat hive fer 
tho pure ami good ; these are among the eoutributious to the elmrity 
of tlie world witli whhsh this erring Imt noble iwiturtt emlowetl it 

As for (kldsmith, if the youngest and most unletkmtl }mmm 
ht^re has not k»en liappy with tlm family at WakefieM ; hill not 
rejoiced when Olivia returned, and h%m thaukflil for her forgiveness 
and restoration ; has not lauglied with delighteil grssbhumour over 
Moses’s gross of green s|HK*tacl(*s ; Im not loved with all hhi heart 
the good Vitair, and that kind spirit whif*h msited theso ehanidng 
figures, and (levlm?d tho kmeftcjent fiction whidi s|Hmki$ to us so 
tenderly— what call is tlusre for me to simk t In this and 
on this oeoasion, remembering %m men, X claim feom you your 
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sympathy for the gocKl they have done, and for the sweet charity 
which they liave Ix^towed on the world. 

When humour joins with rhythm and music, and appears in 
song, its influence is irresistible, its chanties are countless, it stirs 
the feelings to love, peace, fnendship, as scarce any mor^ agent 
can. The songs of B^ranger are hymns of love and tenderness ; I 
have seen great whiskered Prenchmen warbling the Bonne Vieille,” 
the ‘‘Soldats, au pas, au pas,” with tears rolhng down their 
mustachios. At a Bums's Festival I have seen Scotchmen ringing 
Bums, while the drops twinkled on their furrowed cheeks ; while 
each rough hand was flung out to grasp its neighbour's ; while early 
scenes and sacred recollections, and dear and delightful memories 
of the |)ast came nishing back at the sound of the familiar words 
and music, and the softened heart was full of love, and friendship, 
and home. Humour ! if tears are the alms of gentle spints, and 
may Ik) counted, as sure they may, among the sweetest of life's 
charities, of that kindly sensibility, and sweet sudden emotion, 
which exlubits itself at the eyes, I know no such provocative as 
humour# It k au imristible symiM^thiser ; it sarjmses you into 
eompession : you m laughing and dismme^ and suddenly forced 
into tears: I heard a humorous balladist not long since, a minstrel 
with wool on bis head, and an ultra-Ethiopian eomi>leadon, who 
IMirformed a negro l^allad that I confess moistened these spectacles 
in the most unex|)octed manner. They have gazed at dozens of 
trage(ly-<iu<Hnis, dying on the stage, an<l expiring in aj^propriate 
blank verse, and t never wante<l to wipe them They have looked 
up, with deep resiHict bo it said, at numy scores of (dergymon in 
pulpits, and without Ixung dimmed ; and kdiold a vagabond with a 
(worked and a Ivanjo sings a little song, strikes a wild note which 
m^ts the whole hmrt thrilling with happy pity. Humour I humour 
is the mistress of t('ars j she knows the way to the fon$ facAf*i/^ 
strlkiw in dry and niggiHl places with her enchanting wand, 
ami bulii the fountain gush an<l s|)arkle. She Inis refreshed myriaids 
more from her natural springs than ever tragedy lias waterecl from 
her wmiHius old urn. 

Popular humour, and especially modem i>oimlar humour, and the 
writers, its exponents, are always kind and chivalrous, taking the 
side of the weak against the strong. In our plays, and IsKiks, and 
entertainments for the lower classes in England, I scarce rememlier 
a story or tlieatricjal pler^ in whioh a wicked arist(K^t Is not be* 
pummelhsl by a dashing young clmmpion of the |>eople. ITiore was 
a Issik whhdi had an immense {snmlarity In England, and I believe 
him been greatly read here, in whidli the Mysteries of the Uourt of 
London were to be unyriled by a gentleman who, I suspect, 
t Bz 
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knows about as mucU about tho Court of London as lio doos of that 
of Pekin. Years ago I treated myself to sixpennyworth of this 
I)erfonnaneo at a railway station, and found poor dear (leoigo IV., 
our late most religious and gracious king, oMsnpied in tho most 
flagitious dosigns agaiiist the tiadesmon’s families in his mctroisihtnn 
city. A couple of years after, I took sixiiennyworth more of the 
same delectable history : George IV. was still at work, still nimiiig 
tho {Kaice of tradesmen’s families ; he hail been at it for two wliole 
years, and a liookseller at tho Brighton station told imi tliat this 
Itook was by many, many times tho moat ixipulai of all jioriodiinl 
tales then published, because, says he, “ it laslios the aristiKwy ! ” 
Not long since I went to two ismiiy theatres in Ijondon ; immense 
eager oiowds of jieoiilo throngwl tho buildings, and the vast musw's 
tliriltal and vibmtod with tho emotion produced by tho piece repre- 
sented on the stage, and burst into applause or laughter, such as 
many a polite actor wouhl sign for in vain. In Isith tliose pieces 
Hiero was a wicked Isinl kicked out of tho window -- there m always 
a wiekwl Lord kicked out of the window. Fiist pkeo : “ 1 tomestie 

drama —ThnUing interest ! Wcaicr’s f.imily in distress! Funny 
gives away her brcail to litllo Jacky, and starves 1 Knter wicked 
Lord: tempts Fanny with offer of Diamond Nw.kliu-e, I Hmmiiagim 
Suppers, and Coach to ride in i—Finter sturdy Blacksmith. Simffle 
liotwecn Blaeksmith and Aristocratic minion : i«it wiekeil Isml out 
of tee windiiw." Fanny, of rourso, Iswuics Mw. Bhu^ksmitlu 
Tho seoimil piwsi was a lumtieal drama, also of thrilling inten*st, 
crauiisting chiefly of hompifs*, and acts of most treraciuloua o|iprcs 
sion on the i»irt of wrtahi Kmrls and Mugistnibw towanls the {looplo. 
Two wlekwl Lorda were iu this phnsi tho atns*l«s» scoundrels : one 
Aristocrat, a doepdyod villain. In short duck tnms(»ra luut Iteriin 
«)tton glov« ; wliilo tlm othw minion of wwdth oitKtywl »« cyi^tlass 
with a Iduo riUmd, oiwl wlilsk«l alsmt the stage with a |s*ntty eanc. 
Having made away with Fanny Forester’s lover, Tom llowllnft liy 
means tvf a prewpmg, they meet her all alone on a coimno#, and 
sul^jeet her to tlie most opprobrious language and twliaviours “Re- 
lease mo, vlMus I ” says Fanny, pulling a brace of {listols oat of hw 
IsKskets, and cressing them over her breast so as to tmm wicked 
Isml to tho right, wh'ked Ixinl to tho left ; aiul tl»*y mijdit luiva 
remained in tiuit posirion over so much longer (for tha aristocwMii 
rascals liad pistols too), luul not Tom Howling retamml ftoia sea at 
tho very nick of time, armed wlHi a great marilmwiako, with whMi 
—whauk 1 whaok 1 down goes wicked Lt>rd No, 1 wh-kwl Isml 
N<». 2. Fanny riiidu» into Tom’s arms with aa Iismtorieal shriek, 
ami I dans say tliey marry, and are very Imppy over att»‘r. I*t^mlar 
fUn is always kind : it is rite champion of the Imtuldo iigRiisd tho 
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great. Iti ail popular parables, it is Little Jack that conquers, and 
the Giant that topples down I think our popular authors are 
rather hard upon the great folks. Well, well I their Lordships have 
all the money, and can afford to be laughed at. 

In our days, in England, the importance of the humorous 
preacher has prodigiously increased, his audiences are enormous, 
every week or month his happy congregations flock to him ; they 
never tire of such sermons. I believe my friend Mr Punch is as 
popular to-ilay as he has been any day since his birtli ; I believe 
that Mr. Dickenses readers are even more numerous than they have 
ever been since his unrivalled pen commenced to delight the world 
with its humour. We have among us other literary parties ^ we 
have Punch, m 1 have said, preaching from his booth , we have a 
Jeirold party very numerous, and faithful to that acute thinkei and 
distinguished wit ; and we have also — it must be said, and it is still 
to be hoped — a Vaiuty-Fair party, the author of which work has lately 
boon desenbod by the London 2Hme$ newsi>apor as a wiiter of 
coimlderablo parts* but a dreary misanthrope, who sees no good 
anywliere* who sees the sky above him green* I tliink, insteacl of 
blue^ and only miserable sinnere round about him. So we are ; so 
is overy writw and every reader I ever heard of; so was every being 
who over trod this earth, save One. I cannot help ttdhng the truth 
as I view it, and desenbing what I see. To describe it otherwise 
thim it seems to me would be falsehood in that calling in whkdi it 
has pleased Ihaiven to place me ; treason to tliat conscience which 
says that men lure weak ; that truth must be told ; that fault must 
\m owned ; that pardon must Ik) pmyed for ; and that love reigns 
supreme over all# 

I Io<^k back at the gmsl which of late years the kind English 
Humourists have done ; and if you are pleased to rank the present 
sjKirikor among that ciass, I own to im honest pride at thinking what 
iK^neftts wK'lety has derived from men of our calling. That ** Song 
of the Blurt,’* which PmirA first puldished, and the noble, th<^ 
suffering, the melancholy, the t<mdor ILkkI sang, may surely rank an 
a gr^sa^t mit of clmrtty to tlio world, and call from it its thanks and 
regiirrl for its tisudier and Iwnefimton That iistonishing jKiem, which 
yon all of you kmiw, of the “ Bridge of Sighs,** who can n*a<l it 
without tenderness, without revemM« to Heaven, charity to man, 
mnl thanks to the tonoftmit g«miu» which sang for us nobly 1 

I never mtw the writi^r but once ; but shall always be glarl to 
think that some words of mine, prhtttri in a periodicid of that day, 
and In praise i*f ih<»se amasing verses (whicdi, strange to say, apja^arid 
almost lumothHHt at fimt in the magt^eim^ In which Mr. Hoo<l publlslu^t 
them)— I m proud, I say, to think tlmt some words of appreclatiou 
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of mine reached him on his deathbed, and pleased and soothed him 
m that hour of manful resignation and pain 

As for the chanties of Mr. Dickens, iniiltiplu»d kindnesses 
which he htis eonfeiTed upon us all ; upon our ehildren , upon 
people e<lucatod and uneducated; upon the myriads hero and at 
home, who speak our common tongue; liavc not you, iiave not 
I, all of us reason to be thankful to this kind friend, who soothed 
and (diarmod so many hours, brought ]>lefi8ure and swt^et laughti^r to 
so many homos; made such multiiudes of children happy, tun 
dowetl us with such a sweet store of gracnous thouglits, fair famues, 
soft sympathies, hearty eiyoyimmts ? Theio are en^ations of Mr, 
Dickenses which seem to me to rank as personal benefits ; figures bo 
delightful, that one feels happier and >)C‘tt(‘r for knowing them, as 
one does for being brought into the society of very g(KMl men and 
women. The atmosphere in whudi these people live is whohnomo 
to ]>reatho in , ytni fool that to lie allowed to s|)eak to them is a 
personal kindness , you come away better for your (smitact with 
them , your hands seem (jhwier from having the privilege of shaking 
theirs. Was theio ev(*r a letter eluinty sermon preached in the 
world than Dickens’s ‘‘Ohristmos (yarol”? I Indieve it (U'ciisioned 
immonso hospitality throughout England ; wtis the im^ans of liglitlng 
up hundreds of kind fires at Ohristmas-time ; caust*d a womh^rful 
outiKJuring of (Jhristmas gfHKl finding ; of Ohrisimas punch-brewing ; 
an awful slaughter of Oliristmas turkeys, and nmsting and Isistiug 
of Ohristmas beef As for this man’s love of childron, tliat amiable 
organ at the lsic.k of hi« honest Iieiwl must Ik> tierfeciily monstrous. 
All children ought to love him. I know two tlmt clo, ami reml his 
lsK>ks t<*n tiim^s for (nice that they |Himse the dismal preachments 
of their father. I know one who, when she is happy, tmk 
Nicholas Niekleby”; when she Is unhappy, imrk ” Nicholas 
NicMoby”; when she is tired, rtmds ‘^Nicholas Nlckleby^^; when 
she is in IkmI, n^ads Nicholas Niokieby ” ; when she has mithing to 
do, reads Nicholas Nickloby”; and wltmi she has finished the 
iHsik, mds << Nicholas Nickloby” ov<ir again. This mmlid young 
critic, at ten yearn of agi^ said, I like Mr. J)icken8’s IsKj^ks much 
Ixjttar than your bmiks, isijm” ; and fretiutmtly &xpxmml her ilesire 
that the latter author should write a Ixsik like one of Mr. Dickens’s 
IxKikH. Who mu I Every man must say his own thtsighis in his 
own voic4i, ill his own way ; lucky is he who has simh a charming 
gift of nature as this, which liriugs all tlie children In the work! 
trooping to him, ami Iming foml of liim. 

I romemlKir, wlieu that famous “Nicholas NIeWeby” came 
out, mifung a letter from a pedagogue In the north of Kngtaml, 
which, dismal as it was, was immensely oomicol “ Mn DicKemi’s 
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ill-fulvwd publication/’ wrote the |)oor S(jhoo]wuiBter, “has passed 
like a ^^iurlw^ld over the scIkhiIb of the North.” Ho was a pio- 
I»rH‘tor of a elienp sf*ho<)l; I)othcl>oy8 Hall was a cheap school. 
Tlu^re wore many such CHtablmhmentrt ni the noithein counties. 
Paieuts were aHhamed tliat never were ashamed liefoie until the 
kind Hjvtirmt laupjhed at thorn , relatives were frij^htened ; scores of 
little seholars were taken away; prsir scdiooliuastcrs had to shut 
their shops up; ori^ry iiedatfoxuc was voted a Squeeis, and many 
suffered, no doubt im^justly ; but afterwanls schoolboys’ hacks w'ere 
not so mn<?h caned ; schoidlxiys' meat wan less tough and more 
plentiful, and wdioollxiys’ milk was not so sky-blue. What a 
kind light of lienevolence it is that plays round Crummies and the 
Phenomenon, luul all those prior thcfvtre people m that charming 
brsik I What a humour 1 and what a go(Kl-hinnour • I coincide 
wdth the youthful (*ritir*, whose opinion has just been montionerl, 
and own to a family adnnnitiou for “Nicholas Nicklchy.” 

One might go on, though the task would lie endless and necd- 
h*Hs, (ihronieling the namr^ of kiml folks with whom this kind genius 
has made us jfamilisx* Who docs not love the Marchioness, and 
Mn IKrjJmrd SwMdlert Who doce uot sympathise, not only with 
Oliver Twisty but his arlmiralde young Mend the Ajrtful Dodgerl 
Who has not the incstiniablo advantage of possossii^ a Mrs. 
Nickleby in his own family? Wlio dor^ not bk)ss Sairey Chtmp 
and wonder at Mrs. Harris. Who dm*H not venerate the (diief of 
that illustriouH family wlio, being stricken by misfortune, wisely 
and gn'atly turned his nttcntiou to “coals,” the accomplished, the 
Kpieureun, the dirty, the delightful Mntawbi'rl 

I may rpiarnd with Mr. Diekoim’s art a thousand and a thousand 
times, I delight and wander at his genius, I recjognise in it -I 
sfK^ak with awe and nwerence a commission hran that Divine 
Penefl(?en<5e, whose hlessiwl task we know it will one day lie to wipe 
every t(»ar from <wery eye. Thankhdly I take my share of 
fhast of lovr‘ and kimlm»Hs which this gentle, ami generous, aiul 
cliaritalilc soul has contributed to the happims^s of tlic world. I 
take ami inijoy my share, and sav a lleuediotlou for the meal 
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more or less strongly, by aimost every 
Bocuih writer,* 

^CL/sjfimsraRjfCAiMMy/Mm 
•-^Thi tesugibsis of .die woit Is mh 
that the DlctfoEiwy has bscome an tNtinv 
fENSAEd sopE or EijffwcNeE, and Its 
inte^ ^ ^ tefiX folt so we ackdar* 
idp of the next gsixeimte 
SRJS!AKSR*^;;*Ti» book mu* uav as 
toNo AS THE EROUiH tANeOAd, and 
will preserve for aU time pot ^ the nwHEoiy 

of luEdnsudos w 


onerwlMi have been lost,'^ 

A WuU P^spsnim l>lo#<otsi»rw of NkiflowAf whh 

gjpooteew rispoe, vfowy 0# 


toEdowt SMITH. EtnBE, k CO., %% Waktrloo Hm, S.W. 






THE WORKS OP 

EUeili Barrett Brevalii^ and of Robert Browning. 


THX 2 POBUS of BLIZABBTH BABRBTP BROWNING. 

New And Cheaper Edition Compete m x volumt?', with Portrait and facsimile 
of the MS of * A Sonnet from the Portuguese * Large crown 8vo bound m cloth, 
gilt top, 3x ea 

THB POEXlCAIi WORKS of RI.IZABR<!rH BARRRl^T 

BROWNING Uniform Edition Six Volumes m f»et binding, small crown 8vo 
Sf each 

MRS. BROWHING’S WORKS. In Three Pocket Volumes, 

Printed upon India paper, with a Portrait Piontihpiece to each volume Fcp 
8vo, 6<a. eax h net in limp cloth, or sr net in leather, 

AURORA XiEllGH. With an Introduction by Atr.RRNON Charlb« 

hwiNBUKKB, and a Frontispiece Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 31*. 6 d 

A SBLROTION FROM THB F0BI7RY OF BUIZABETH 

BARRIVrT BROWNING Fm»r Sfriks, crown 8vo. 3#, 6 d SticoHp Swum, 
cro^n 8v(». ja M 

FORMS. Small fcp. Svo. bound in art-lnien> with cut or uncut ed^^ ts* 
(Also supplied in leather binding ) 

ODHB OF BLXZABBTH BARRETT BROWN 

ING. Edited, with liiouraphif al Additions, hy Fk&urric G Rknyon Xti 
A vola With Portraits. Ftauith FUliiton Cnawn Svo isa. net. 

THE BETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING ANB 

ELIRABRTH BARRK'rT IlARRETr 'Phird Impression. With s Portrait* 
and » Eaesimite I.«tteric a vols, crown fivo. at#. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

Edited ami annotated liy AimtiHtma Bikkki i , K C , and Faanaftic G. Kmmvon. 
In 9 vola targe crown hvo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with a For trait* Frontispiece 
to eac’h volume, 7#. iH»r vtdurnc. 

An Kitttion has also been printed on Oxford India Paper* 'Ibis can tie ohtabed 
only thnragh iKxtkseUers, who will famish tiarticulars as to price, Sec* 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ROBERT 

BROWNING. This RtlUlott cmitaim* Three Portraits of Mr# Bnwnhig *»t 
diferem i>eri<xbofUfr, amia fewintti<tnatioos. xyvois. Small crown Svo. tetteied 
separately, or in set hnuling, 9X. <>acb. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pneket Vnlumei* 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait^Frontisplece to each Volttme# Fcp. 
Svo. iir. tatb net, in Ump doth j oe net, In leather. Or the 0 vdttme# b a 
gold'lettered case, s»#* let in cloth, or »8F. 6d* net in leather. 

A SELECTION FROM THE FOETICAL WORKS OF 

KOliERT BROWNING* FiitiT Saxiae, crown «vo* 3#. Hiomn Kaaiae, 
crown 8 v 0 » 3 #* 6d* 

BOOKBT VOnOMB OB BBCBOTIONS BBOH XHB 

KJKTICAI. WORKS OK ROBKRC BROWN INO. SomU 

lo rn'llntB, with «ui or oMOt «lgM, prfa.* Omk SHtbuim. (Alio np,)U«d i* 

tMthar Umtln,.) 

CHB CEBB AVm nBl'TBBS OB BOBaBT BBOWNINO. 

Bf UR& SUTHSRUNU ORK. With Ponmlt, owt..^ Rewrorlnji of 
iu. Brownbw'o Bii4r ttt JUo Voro Owdmi. Swo.d KditloK Im. 

xai def# 

m-trn *.<.« > r ' - 'I. -A'/-*. I ' ‘4 *' ■'*’>" ■' ‘ 

Lotidkim s SMIXXCj, ELDBEj, St COa* is Witcsflioo Fkaottf S.W# 



WORKS BY JAMES PAYN. 


« A httU Observer. 

Crown 8vo limp red cloth, ax 6flf 

THE disappear™! OF OEORfiE DRFFEIL 

THE SPEAKER.—* Mr. Payn ha» never written a mon excellent story * 

THE ATHENiBUM.— * Uncommonly well told , The hook w full of those good 
spirits and those dashes of fnn which have lighted up ^1 his wr tm-n* 

* THE DAILY NEWS.— ‘The story evolves through a. sequence of mgemowsly devised 

and ^vidly^sented scenes, and the dialogue has unfailing point and wit The interest 
holds us to the end/ 

With good The Times. 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3 X. ddl 

GLEAMS OP MEMORY; 

WITH SOME REFLECTIONS 

THE WORLD.— * Of all the personal books that have appeared of late years, Mr. 
UmS Payn's “Oleams of Memory "is the ^*st attractive . It is not a book to be 
analysed nr^cniiciscd , it « to Iv* read, liked, and simply believed. 

punch. * Within Its mrxl* st limits of spare will he found not only some of the 
itorfw oahe day, but stones the best toUl Not a superfluous word spoils the gems. 

* Om of the pkAiantest hooks that has appeared for smie time,* 

jpALL Mali* Gazette. 

f C|a S«j> dfltlJf St. AflT. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS 

ik« thSd M«x!ml dulJmp, If fw somewhiit difr<-rent rwiioM, I«v« a good ta«M m the 
Biouth. * • . For that reasotii tf for no otbWf tt .houl d ha ve r«id*rk ^ ahundanc* 

Fob. 8vo lK>aid», Pictorial cov«, «. , or lunp clotli, at. 

THE HEIR OP THE AGES. 

THE SPECTATOR. *‘*The Heir of tlie Ages’* Is as pleasant and attractive a 

iw—tt IS almost superW to any others by the same wiiter. 

‘ PUasant and unassuming papersJ* Manchester Gitardian. 

with a Portrait, ami a Memoir by Lmw St ErHJtw Crown 8vo.f.#. 

THE BACKWATER OP LIFE; 

OR, ESSAYS OF A LITERARY VETERAN. 

M^krasigrTtiyr ^Rveit those who kft*w not Payn dan reaUw, after r^dmg M.r» 


bt ought into etthtr 

***^i(||^^i**^ ieieaion 
hea»]« “tH* Ibn^kwaterof 
the famltUr vekSh 


been ladldottsly nutd*'* His tnany grinds wlU ^ to 
fe; w,lSayst/a Literary Vetrran,”th« lost «cht>es of 


£ond«»7 SMITH, EUJER, & CO., IS WaitttWo I'lacc, S.W. 


NOVELS BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, With xa Full-page Illustrations Crown Svo 6s 

THE SILVER SKULL. 


Dally Express. 

British Weekly- a work 
of real goniu>} lull of glonous 
adventures stirring with the ro- 
mance of hot and passionate 
hearts * 


THE 


•*A vifforous and vtirrinff sforjf * 

Dally Mali.—' A remarkably 
interesting scjry ’ 

Scotsman — * One of the most 
sut Lcssful of Mr Crockett's re- 
cent essays in romunre, . , f uU 
of colour, fire, and movement,* 
Christian World. — ' Well 
Invented, well knit, of cumulative 
interest, told with a vente worthy 
of Crockett in his best days.’ 

SECOND IMPRESSION With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo &r. 

LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


Outlook. —'The adventuies 
arc as "hahbreadthy ** as the 
mind of romanci^t could desire ; 
the " thnlK " are on every 
page * 


SILVER SKULL, 

THIRD 
IMPRESSION 
Crown 800^ 8$, 


Dally Chronicle. — * Mr. 
Cro<kut carries us along from 
ex< ttiitg incuirnt to thnliing ept- 
sotle, and gives us scarce time to 
bxeathe * 


LITTLE 

MHA MARL 


SKC'OND 
IMPRESSION, 
Crown 800 1 0». 


Dally Express. ‘One of 
the most lEummu romnnein 
that ever flowed from the p»n 
ol the author of "llie StickU 
Minister 


THIRD IMPRKSSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations Crown Svo 6t. 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


Speaker. - * A book which 
gtipi the ima*!;ination in a 
ihi^rouglily satE>artory fashion,' 
Academy. A sttniiiK story 
ui fightiag, and loving, ana 
i^Pirteance * 

BUiek and White * A fine 
vigoroiH story, full of hard fight- 
ing iiiind brave deeiia.* 


THE 


BLACK DOUGLAS. 

THIRD 

XMPHRShlON. 

C'romn 0»Oi 8$ 


Yorkshire Post. -*A bril- 
liant pwe of work , one of the 
be^t stories we haw met.' 

Christian World. -‘The 
s»ory is from bcginmng to end a 
mo^t thrilling om* ’ 

, Dally Chronicle. — ‘ Out- 
does any of the wtH'k we have 
yet seen firotn hifn of thU kind.* 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. With 8 Fnll page IHoftfalbna Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE RED AXE. 


Diaiy »l[wi.-'w.lli OOB- 
strutted , it it al way<« plcturenque, 
atul we poai from sen^tion to 
senaibn without pau^,' 
Speaker. -‘An admirable 
itory^toUi with eusiainiMl vigour 


THE RED AXE. 

FOURTH 
IMPRESSION. 
Crown 800m 


Black and Whita ‘Asti^ 

ring story of brave men and 
womim,' 

Dally Chronicle- -‘A mref 

mining enough, eni in a scene at 
once freshi original, and pio- 
turesHue.' 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, 

gleg kelly. 


spectator* ‘The story teems 
with uicldvntH of all sorts, and 
tt carries the re«ider along, kWnly 
interented and full of sympathy 
(mm the drtt imge to the last. 
It ii a thovoughly good suod in- 
terestittg novel' 


CLEG KELLY. 

FOURTH 

IMPRESSION* 

Croun 80O0 


Crown Svo. dr. 



tondoai SMITH, BLUKR. k CO., 15 Wktwloo Vkot, S.W. 



WORKS BY F. ANSTEY 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F, Anstey, Author of 
* Vice-Versi/ *Tht‘ Giant’s Robe,’* A Fallen Idol,’ &c With a 
Frontispiece. Third Impression Crown Svo. 6^ 

From THE SPECTATOR.—* In hh loaical ccmductof an abnurd propcwiition, in hw 
fiuita*>cic tiaudhng of the supernatural, m hi» orisk dtalosue and effective cHoractermtiott, 
Ml. Anstey ha^ once more hhown himwslf to be an artist and a humoun&t of uncommon 
and enviable merit’ 

From PUNCH.—* For wetrdneaw of conception, for skilful treatment, and for abound- 
ing humour, Mr. Anstey*s my Haronite avert, is a worthy comuanion of his first 
<“ Vice- Verm”).' 

THE TALKIHO HORSE and other Tales. 

Popular Edition. Crown Evo. 6s Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. 
hnsp red cloth, 2 s, 6d* 

FlPOm THE SATURDAY REVIEW. -‘A capital srt of stones, thoroughly dever 
and witty, oUni put* en , hixI .itways humorous.' 

Prom THE ATHENiEUM. *The grimmest of mortals, m his most surly mood, 
could hardly resist the mn t>i “ I he Talking Horse.”' 

THE GIANT’S ROBE. Popular Edition. Crown Svo 
6t, Cheap EtUdon. Crown Svo. hmp red doth, 2^. 6d. 

From THE PALL MALL 0AZETTB. -*The mam Interest of the book, which m 
very strong Indeed, l^egins wn«n Vlnoenf vetums, when Herold CaR^ dtHOoversthe seen t, 
wh«m ev«^ p§ 0 t thtw^tens to hnng dnwii doom m the head Of the nai)»erable Hark 
will he ^ Will Wmsetf? Vm Vlncwt denounce him? Will Caffyn 

mform en him? WiU hl<« wtfb abandon him? - we ask eagerly a^ we read and cannot 
( ease reading till the pussle It solved in a series of eadting situations.’ 

THE PARIAH. Popular Edition. Crown 8vOw6^. Cheap 
Kdition. Crown Svo, limp red cloth, 2J. 6fi, 

Prom THE .SATURDAY REVIEW. -‘In “The Pariah” we are more than ever 
«itru( k by the sharp immtivo perception and the satiric <1 balnncing of iudgment whUh 
make the authors writuiKs siuh extremely entertaming reading. 'I'hare is not a dull 
page we nught say, nut a dull sentence m It. • . 

VICE YERSi; or, a Lesson to Fathers. Cheap 

PIdition. Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 6d, 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW. -* If ever there was a boolt made up fmm 
hegiftnuig to iout ui Uiuithter* and yet not a comb iKtok, or a "merry”" iHKik, oralKKik 
of jokeSjora b«Kik of nU turns, or a jest book, or a tomfiml Ixiok, but n piwfeetly S(>btr 
and senous book, In the rtmdiitgof wUicliasolier man may laugh witlsout shame from 
levinidng to end, it i# the calletl *‘ Vice VersH , or. a lesson tu Fathers.” . ♦ 

We i icee the l/ook. re* otnmeitdtng it very earnestly to all Uthers in the flm instance, 
and thf ir iont., neptiews, unolvs, and male cousins next.’ 

A FALLEN IDOL. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. limp 

rad clothi ts* 

From THE TIMES. * ‘ WIU delijid^t the multitudinous public that laughed over 
“Vice Ver^t”. . . Tti# bf>y who bmigi the aceursml image to Chstmpwma house, 
Mr. Uate'H the artist’s fact^dum. aod aboim all Hr. Yarkeff the «x4^ntier who has tamed 
potit'<«'man, are ngures whi/tii it Is as pteaeant to meet as it is inupoedlilie to fbrget.’ 

XsYEB AND ZiAMOBVs With 24 Full-page I Ilustrations. 
Crown Hvfi. Hmp red cloch» a?. 6d, 

From THE SPEAKER. ‘Mr. Anstey has surpassed himself in “Lyre and 
I.aiu‘et. ’ . « . Otift of ttie hrightisi and most entertainmg bits of comedy we Eav#t had 
ibrnmityatUy/ 

mliAm f ' * . . .w • 

Lcmdofi t SMITH. BLUBK, & CO.. IJ W«.t«loo rkee. S.W. 




NOVELS BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


A SXOKY OF THH SOUDAN. 

New Edition, with 40 Full-page Illaatrations. Crown 8ro, 3x. 6 d, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 

Ihe SPEAKER. —* It b dauigorous to de«nbo any work of fiction m thew ciayi o< 
t prolthc urtbit ua a masterpiece^ yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly 
applicable to Mr Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Koroi^ko.” ' ... 

The DAILY NEWS.— * A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader’s 
attention at the f un, and holds it to the dose 1 he characterisation throughout is strona, 
clear, ai^ very delicate Impressive, put*tatmg with emotion, Infonned with a great au 
ef reality, this story will sustain and enhance its author's already high reputation.’ 

*Dr, Cmm Doyh^s fasdnmtiay Dattv N«w», 

New Edi i ion. Wuh Twelve full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3 x. 6d. 

UNCLE BERNAC : a Memory of the Empire. 

Ihe DAILY CHRONICLE.— * “Uncle Ikmac" is for a truth Dr, Doyle’s 
Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat k must take rank 
before m^Unft he lias written. The fascination of It » extraordinary* It reaches every 
where a high ulerary level ’ ^ , 

*JL mtahH anil eei*w hrlHlant wark of ^eniu#,’— Xii« 

KEW AND ClIEAl'ESt ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

With Eight full-page Illuiitrations. Crown 8vo. 31. Sd 

RODNEY STONE. 

The DAILY TKLEORAPH.-* 'Iho story goes so gallantly from start to finish 
that we are fa&iy startl^ out of O'Ur fie ifr stiek mduierenie and carried along m 
breathless excitement to learn the fate ol the \m hero and the mlmuable dandy.’ 

FUNOH* - ’There is not a dull page in it from first to last. All 1« light, colour, 
movement, blended and inspired hy a^mw er hand.’ 

New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (thn a6th Mtba). 
With S KuU-p«ge IIluhtmtionR Crown 8vo. p. W 

THE WHITE COMPANY. 

tlMBS.*^* We could not desire a more stErrinjg toinano^or one more fiattering to 
fur national traditions. We feei throughout that Mr. .Conan Doyle’s story Is not a mers 
item m the catalof ue of exciting rowenoes. It Is real Utereture. 

THE GREEN FLAG, ai«lotherStorl**olWar«ii4S|M»rt. 


Nbw BiimON. With » Frontfaipleoc. Crown 8v«, 3^ fid, 

YOKKitHptB POST. ‘ Thtn 1. mi* » w«k tttry <* , <lvt| piHpi in to tom. 
Cottstruotivf &iiii genuine humour, and a masterly style, combine to make «hfs the 
most attmmivt venume of 'dioft Htoriet we have for soim wme sfen/ 

DAILY 1®LR0RArH. ‘ Few novelmti of our time would i^ve told the story m 
such stirring ianguage, and the battle fdettsre Is perfect of hi kind* Altogether the 
vdume b admiralk* 


DR. CONAN DOYLE'S VOLUME OF VERSE. 

FiriTC 1MFK»»»I0N. SnmU cruwii Svo* 5A 

SONGS OF ACTION. 


PUNCH. t)r. C<w»tt Ooyl, lm» w.11 M«*d hb.vw* “iw#**, i»f Atom ' Ii 
lU. wd MuvMWM, wbtow ihsKtt« b* lahloniMw iMd, M riiip m 

“ ■ «r. Cnomi n»pl. to to W* J»i***l }««W» '-hh 

towrtairfltolytolUpUri*. . . . Hbiwo,* w*fua oCTilihtohtto*' 

" UmiM»»‘8MlTil, ELDER. « CO„ ij W*t«k>o Hm*. 8 .W. 



NOVELS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

THB MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM JLSHE. Sixth 

IMPKBSSION (S«cond EdtttonX With Illustrations bv Albert Stbrner. Crown 
dvo» 6« 

PALL MALL CJAZETTE*- ‘ A superb book, full of colour and stimulus* nobk iu its 
el«vad'«i, sweeping m its cnirent of narrative, vibrating with all that the heart cares for, 
an at hievemeut p^bU. only to the resource and concentratioa of the most brlthant 
jMJwern.* 

LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. Fourth Imprbssioh 

(Total Sales copies.) With Illustrations. Crown ftvts 6s. 

T]SB ACA0BMir«-^' Mrs Ward writes of the thbgs that matter in the inner 
individual life, a id tn no former book, we think, has her touch been surer, or her insight 
into motive and dbuuacter more searching and sympathetic.' 

ELEANOR. Sixth Impression. (Total Sales, 120,000 

copies.) With niustmtiont by Albert Stbener. Crown Svo 6s 
TMB MANCHBSTEE GUAItDIAH.^ * The spell which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
cast over more than a decade of contbmporaiT thought and feeling will not be broken 
by this notdy conceived and bdlllantly executed work * 

HELBEGK OF BANMISDALE. Seventh Edition. 

Oown five 6f. 

THE SPBCTATpR.*-* Very few men and women will, we predict, ^idile to close 
Mra Ward's hook without the sense that they luve been profoundly mterested and 
deeply tonched* We beyer loee our hitman huerwt 

Stu O^BORGE TIUSSSADY. Third Edition. Cn»wn 

' ' ' teCv diL 

THi ttlfl|0*'««Uheyery sense tMs Is a remkdtahle novel. . . . The wiiter deals 
with coiwempoirary politics and the burning auestloni of the morrow with the iwvv 
and no Utile of the knowledge of a DismeU. charm of the novel is the actuaUcy ol 
the personages. Mrs. Ward has been living wUh them : so they live and breathe.' 

MARCELLA. Eighteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 6.r. Ckicap 

i»OFOLAH Rmi lONf, bound m Ump cloth. Crown Hvo w 6d 
THB TIMES. - * Mrs. HonmUrv Ward again thrusts her hand into the hot Ure of 
living iairresiA Everywhere Is fresh, bright ** actuality " , everywhere are touches of 
intiffiBoy wuh the worid which she desc ribes.' 


THE HISTORY OF DAYID ORIEYE. Ninth 

Edition, Crown 9vo. 6s Cueaf Populak BmttciN, bound tn limp ebrh. 
<^ 0 wii gvo. SI. (kf. 

» yarkm 
i^itanda 

Ml as What u Is » a maate rpieco.' 

ROBBlttV BZsSMESRBb ClIKAP PopUrj^R EwtJON, 

^ In limp cloth# Cmwo evo# t#. (Ml CaMNWP EorriON# Two VoMwea, 

0VO. tfSt 

TUB igiC^TOR.^* This is f ^ imBarlu^ book, . . . Pw^iKlUy as m 
differ fimin Mrs. Humptw^ WardS erltMam or^Qinltji^iW. we recognke In her book 
one of the mm striking pidtures of a shicars raUghma tdaar that has aver bean psamted 
to our generation under the nlsgulse of tile modern »ov«i.' 

Tun SAVORY oie Bm»»m coBTumtu 

fd ff tt ft u 90 m 

TH! 


S<iii4rE 


iim 


luge mind alf tepre^t worn m the highest cIumc* 


tbrW 

‘►'m4 

rth* 




yrr't 

LonilMt SMITH. BLUKA ft CO., ts Wktwtoo ritoe, S.W. 



HOVELS BY H. 8. MEB BIMAW. 

THE LAST HOPE. Fouilih Impression (Second Edition), 
Cl own 8vo, 6s 

Dally Telegraph* —***Th« I a'*! Hope* illustrates all Mr Mcrriman** good 
q[ualtt«e'e« , . us interest is unfluging and its, brilliancy undeniable " 

TOMASO'S FORTUNE, and Other Stones* Second Impres- 
sion CroiAn 8vo, 6s». 

Sattirditty Ituvlew.—** Engrossing, fascinating, picluicsque tales, full of colour, 
adventure, and emotion/* 

FLOTSAM. Hkventii ImpkI'ESIOn. With a Frontispiece Ciown 

Hvo, Os. 

Vanity Fair. *’ A t ipital book, that will npay any reader, old or young, f«»r the 
re tiiinu * 

barlasoh of the guard. S 1 .VIH Impression. (Second 

Fun ION) (‘town Sv<i, Os. 

World “Without don't, tl»i bm.t thing of its kind that Mr, Merrnnan has yet 
acmiupi h» d Ui Iuimh lJ»iil*isih is niasi* ip«t«r 

THE VULTURES. Sev^nih Impri-ssion. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Dally New»--**Ii is a notable book, stimng, fresh, and of a high iutrr«st , it 
fa^JTiwtfs .uiil liolds ui* to the tnd , . A fine book, a worthy aucuefci.or of the 

i^OWFlT'H 

the velvet OLOVE. !• ihTH Impression, Ciown 8vo, 6s, 

Sketch* '* l'‘pui to, u u >t h* I u tiuiu, the h« ,t ht h.»s •. vu written, ‘ Uw ^ * Ivet 
GIovl »»tb* vuvtM me ol oil ivitiLUH » 

the isle of unrest. Sixni hii'upssioN. With Ilhi»'i.i- 

tioiis. Crown 8vi>, on. 

ritvieM. “C'lpitnl rt,Mliug, ah.<Mtuiig irmling. ... An exuilug story, wub 
s *0 ibud jh,,** " 

RODEN'S OORNER. Fikph Kmtion, Cr<#wn 8va, 6sk 

Truth,**"** A novel I drfy yon to lay down when once you have got well Into it.** 

IN KEDAB'S TENTS. Ninth Kdition. Crown 8yo, 6*. 

Pall Mali clajwtie,— “Aitvf ihr few first iwgrn one u,aaeH to crlthiae, one can 
only tnloy , * » In « die use of which, uunuulified, i# such a mm and delh loo. 

luxury the l»ook li good/ 

THE IWWERS. TwKN*iY-«ttVRNTU Edition. Crown Svo, 6 h, 

tlr*pltl«.- “ Ilii aleMnblugly lutriest mg story wiU be found very ditolt indeed to 
lay down until It^i Imd page has bet « turned. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. Crown 8vo, 6s.; and I* cap. $vo, Umdi, 
1 or Itinp r«d doth. as. 6d, 

WfstMlpitei' OaSMrttia**' **Adnui,»hly coiHeived .i* a whole, and meet skimil in 
(«Ml*ulk Th» ■,«»yn.wr «*((,«* toil*!'.." „ „ 

ITROM ONE QENERATION TO ANOTHER. Ciowa 8vn, 
?,!v mSkSp 8^b«««a».Vi(-toi w ( W. M. ; or I.wp «d cl«h. a,. fi<l. 
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